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PREFACE 


Assttmptions  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume.  —  Book  Two  is  a  complete 
geography.  It  assumes,  on  the  part  of 
children,  the  possession  of  a  number  of 
general  concepts  suitable  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  more  intensive  study  of 
geographic  details.  These  general  con- 
cepts include  the  most  important  super- 
ficial phenomena,  such  as  mountams, 
rivers,  lakes,  plains,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, and  the  relations  of  all  these  to 
one  another  and  to  man. 

The  Place  of  General  Geography. — 
The  first  matter  to  be  decided  before 
beginning  to  write  a  complete  geography 
is  that  of  the  order  of  topics.  Geog- 
raphy treats  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
subjects  that  it  is  difficult,  on  either 
psychological  or  scientific  grounds,  to 
say  which  should  be  discussed  first.  But 
it  is  customary  in  school  geographies  to 
place  the  broadest  and  most  difficult 
part  first,  that  which  is  conmionly 
known  as  General  Geography,  treating 
of  such  topics  as  the  motions  of  the  earth, 
its  place  among  the  heavenly  bodies, 
latitude  and  longitude,  ocean  currents, 
winds,  rainfall,  and  meteorological  con- 
ditions generally.  This  arrangement 
requires  the  young  student,  —  and  he  is 
very  young  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
grade,  —  who  has  studied  only  the  most 
manifest  and  simple  phenomena  of  geog- 
raphy, to  plunge  at  once  into  discussions 
that  are  difficult  even  for  scientists. 

The  authors  of  this  geography  regard 


such  an  arrangement,  although  sanctioned 
by  usage,  as  unwise,  and  they  have  post- 
poned the  study  of  these  broad  and  more 
or  less  abstract  discussions  for  at  least  a 
year  in  the  life  of  the  student.  Instead, 
they  begin  at  once  with  our  own  con- 
tinent and  country. 

There  are  two  brief  chapters  treating 
of  general,  but  manifest,  facts.  The 
first  contains  a  simple  record  of  the  his- 
tory of  North  America,  showing  the 
most  plainly  visible  efEects  of  geologic 
change.  The  second  treats  of  the 
plants,  animals,  and '  peoples  of  the  con- 
tinent. This  is  all  simply  and  easily 
comprehended  by  the  sixth  grade  child. 
There  are  but  twenty-six  pages,  in  all, 
of  these  two  chapters.  Following  these 
the  student  enters  upon  a  careful  and 
intensive  study  of  the  United  States,  by 
sections  and  states.  This  is  an  illus- 
trated  presentation  of  the  geography  of 
our  own  country,  including  all  the  topics 
that  can  be  said  to  belong  to  elementary 
geography,  —  the  states  and  their  sur- 
face features,  government,  peoples,  oc- 
cupations, and  even  such  historic  facts 
as  have  largely  afEected  geography  or 
have  been  affected  by  it.  This  study 
includes  the  Dependencies  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  followed  by  a  similar 
study  of  our  North  American  Neighbors. 
It  furnishes  work  for  at  least  a  year. 
It  is  only  after  this  has  been  completed 
that  the  body  of  geographic  data  known 
as  General  Geography  is  offered.     By 
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have  reproduced  at  considerable  length 
similar  conditions  in  our  own  country, 
which  the  students  already  know  about ; 
and,  continually,  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  the  book,  they  have  introduced 
brief  comparisons  with  the  United  States 
to  explain  the  conditions  found.  On  page 
337  Constantinople  is  compared  with 
cities  of  America.  On  page  331  the 
mixed  population  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
On  page  325  there  is  a  comparison  of 
trees.  On  page  321  manufacturing  in 
Switzerland  is  compared  with  that  in 
New  England,  and  on  pages  317  and 
318  the  Rhine  is  compared  with  the 
Hudson.  On  page  276  we  have  a  com- 
parison of  the  government  of  England 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  On 
page  246  we  have  a  comparison  of  the 
plains  of  the  Amazon  Valley  with  those 
of  the  United  States. 

These  are  simply  typical  illustrations 
of  the  uses  made  of  comparison  to  give 
a  sense  of  reality  to  the  children  studying 
geography,  and  to  utilize  the  material 
already  gathered.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
parisons given  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
there  are  review  questions  to  draw  out 
from  the  children  still  further  resem- 
blances and  differences. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  final  section 
of  the  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
review  of  the  United  States,  comparing 
it  with  other  countries.  This  section  in- 
cludes such  features  as  area  and  popula- 
tion, animals,  food  products,  textile  prod- 
ucts, mineral  products,  and  commerce. 

There  is  another  motive  for  this  final 
section,  Part  VI.  It  seems  to  the 
authors  a  much  more  fitting  and  use- 
ful conclusion  to  the  book  than  that 
which  is  found  ia  the  usual  last  chapter, 
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"  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific."  There  is 
a  sort  of  absurdity  in  ending  our  journey 
about  the  world  in  the  remotest  and 
most  unimportant  part  of  it,  and  so  in 
this  final  chapter  the  authors  of  this 
book  bring  the  students  back  home,  there 
to  reconsider  the  most  valuable  truths 
that  they  have  learned  in  the  course  of 
their  journey,  to  compare  them  with  one 
another,  and  to  draw,  finally,  general  con- 
clusions, of  permanent  worth. 

Geographic  Causes  and  EfEects.  —  The 
authors  believe  that  much  of  the  human 
element  of  geography  is  to  be  traced  to 
a  physiographic  basis,  that  the  conditions 
of  stream  and  forest,  of  mountain  and 
river,  of  climate  and  soil,  are  at  the 
foundation  of  many  of  the  institutions 
of  civilization,  or  at  least  determine 
their  location  to  a  very  large  extent. 

The  location  of  cities,  for  instance,  is 
not  dependent  upon  chance,  but  in  most 
cases  rests  upon  some  manifest  natural 
cause,  —  the  presence  of  a  harbor  or  of  a 
navigable  stream,  the  natural  crossing 
of  lines  of  transportation,  the  presence 
of  some  gift  of  nature,  as  a  bed  of  ore 
or  a  waterfall,  or  the  need  of  a  center  of 
trade  for  a  farming  section. 

Trade  routes,  too,  are  usually  due  to 
natural  conditions.  The  railroad  must 
follow,  at  least  at  first,  the  lines  of  al- 
ready established  traffic,  —  the  river  bed, 
the  canal,  or  the  stage  route,  and  these, 
in  their  day,  were  determined  by  the 
lines  of  least  resistance. 

So,  also,  great  industries  are  located 
where  there  are  the  best  facilities  for 
them,  including  power,  transportation, 
and  labor.  It  is  no  accident  that  for 
many  years  cotton,  grown  in  the  southern 
states,  was  manufactured  in  the  northern 
states,  or  in  England.     So,  throughout 


this  book,  conditions  are  traced  back  to 
their  geographic  causes,  and  the  record 
of  these  conditions  becomes  not  merely 
a  collection  of  isolated  facts,  but  a  con- 
tinued tale,  having  some  of  the  interest 
of  history  as  well. 

Comprehensiyeness  of  Treatment.  —  A 
textbook  for  young  pupils  should  be 
readable.  To  give  the  bare  bones  of  a 
subject,  though  they  may  be  good  bones, 
is  not  an  adequate  treatment.  Perhaps 
the  chief  criticism  of  the  old-style  text- 
books upon  scientific  subjects,  geography 
included,  is  that  they  are  skeletons 
merely.  They  give  the  outlines  of  a 
subject,  in  the  briefest  and  most  general 
terms.  Consequently,  the  young  readers 
fail  to  get  living  pictures  and  real  images 
of  what  they  study.  The  differences 
between  such  a  book  and  a  good  book  is 
in  the  greater  amount  of  detail  offered 
in  the  latter,  and  the  skill  with  which  it 
is  used.  History  and  geography  have 
been  especial  sufferers  from  the  con- 
densed textbook.  The  authors  of  the 
World  Geography  believe  that  each  im- 
portant phase  of  the  subject  should  be 
enriched  by  an  abundance  of  detail, 
shedding  light  on  all  parts.  The  child, 
having  been  put  in  possession  of  all  this 
matter,  can  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
because  he  has  genuine  images.  He 
sees  the  world,  as  the  geographer  would 
have  him  see  it,  with  vividness. 

The  Establishment  of  Types.  —  The 
authors  of  the  World  Geography  place 
little  reliance  upon  definitions.  These 
are  given  merely  to  aid  the  memory.  The 
chief  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  minds  of  children  of  types 
of  geographic  features  and  phenomena. 
Each  industry,  for  instance,  is  treated 
fully,  once,  in  the  place  where  it  is  most 
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Maps  and  Illustrations.  —  The  maps 
used  in  this  book  are  in  the  mam  repro- 
ductions of  the  now  famous  maps  used 
in  other  editions  of  the  Tarr  and  Mc- 
Murry  Geographies,  but  there  are  nu- 
merous illustrations,  gathered  from  other 
sources,  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  these  books.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  both  maps  and  illus- 
trations the  best  possible  for  educational 
purposes. 
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PART  I.    NORTH  AMERICA 


I.   The  Stoby  of  Oub  Continent 

We  naturally  think  of  the  earth  as  the 
mo9t  fixed  and  unchanging  of  all  things. 
Extent  of  tb«  ^^  seems  to  us  that  the  rocks 
Barth'a  and  the  rivers  and  the  ocean 

ChangM  must    always    have     been    as 

they  are  now. 

The  earth  ia  rich  in  soil  and 
in  climate,  which  have  allowed 
the  development  of  forests  and 
of  farming;  in  gold  and  silver, 
iron  and  copper,  and  other  min- 
erals ;  in  streams  with  waterfalls 
that  furnish  power;  in  rivers, 
lakes  and  harbors,  which  make 
commerce  possible  ;  and  we  can- 
not imagine  all  these  in  any  other 
condition. 

Yet  none  of  these  things  has 
been  here  always.  Each  min- 
eral that  we  use,  every  river, 
every  mountain,  every  lake, 
every  acre  of  soil,  is  the  result 
of  growth,  just  as  truly  as  are 
the  trees,  though  in  a  different 
way.  The  earth  itself  has  not 
heen  here  always.  It  has  been 
made  by  forces  that  have  been 
changing  matter  over  and  over, 
for  countless  ages,  causing  it 
ever  to  new  take  forms.  Our 
continent  therefore  has  its  own 
history  and  a  very  long  one. 

The  story  of  these  changes  is  told  in  the 
rocks.      And   scientists   have   studied   the 
Wbere  tbe         rocks  carefully  and  they  think 
•tory  of  thete     they  know  this  story. 
^^'^  *•  It  is  believed  that   at   one 

Bow  tka  ««ith    time  the  earth  was  simply  a 
began  sphere   of    gases,    white    hot, 

like  the  sun,  but  that  it  gradually  cooled 


so  as  to  form  a  crust  of  solid  rock  on  the 
outside. 

After  this  crust  of  rock  had  been  made, 
the  interior  was  still  intensely  Euiy 
hot,  but  in  time  it  also  cooled  ctungM 
and   shrank.     This  caused   the  solid  rock 
which  formed  the  crust  to  settle  in  some 


Fig.  3.  — North  and  South  America  in  relief,  with  DeiKbborinK  ocean  beds 
—  showing  conUoent  eleTatlons,  mountain  ranges,  and  ocean  basins. 
CopTTlght,  1891,  by  Thomas  Joaea,  Chicago,  111. 


places  and  to  rise  in  others,  forming  wrinkles, 
just  as  the  skin  of  an  apple  wrinkles  when  the 
fruit  dries.  Later,  in  the  hollows,  water 
gathered,  making  oceans  and  lakes,  while 
the  higher  portions  of  the  wrinkles  became 
dry  land,  in  the  form  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains. In  this  way  North  America  and  all 
the  other  continents  were  made. 
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Id  the  earlier  days  of  North  America, 
BMly  htotory  miUiona  of  years  ago,  the  mid- 
ot  North  die  part  of  the  continent  was 

^BMticM.  a  great  inland  sea,  and  land 

was  found  only  about  ttie  edges.     There  it 
appeared  in  ridges,  and  perhaps  in   series 


Fid.  4.  —  Trunks  ot  treea,  In  the  solid  ruvk,  staiiil- 
ing  where  they  grew  wbeo  these  rocks  were  being 
depodt«d  u  sediment  in  the  Coal  Period. 


prairies  now  are,  so  that  both  the  outline 
and  the  surface  of  the  continent  began  to 
look  much  as  they  do  to-day.  Then  further 
changes  followed,  the  rocks  crumbled  and 
formed  soil ;  out  of  the  soil  plants  grew,  and 
then  animals  came  into  being.  But  the 
plants  and  the  animals  of  the  BulylDniia 
earlier  days  of  the  earth,  be-  ">*  life 
fore  man  appeared,  were  very  different  from 
those  now  living.  We  know  how  many  of 
them  looked,  because  their  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  rocka.  There  they  have 
been  changed  into  stone  themselves;  such 
remains  are  called/o««t^. 

Among  the  most  interesting,  and  by  far 
the  most  valuable,  of  the  remains  of  plant 
life  preserved  in  the  rocks  is 
the  substance  we  call  coal. 
This  is  not  stone  ;  it  is  simply  the  wood  of 
forests  that  has  been  slowly  changed  to  the 
form  in  which  we  now  see  it. 

There  are  many  proofs  of  this.  The  roots 
of  trees  and  other  planta  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  many  places  in  the  solid  rock,  i.  Wh«t  it  bu 
beneath  the  beds  of  coal  (Fig.  »«»"  "«**'  t«™ 
4).  This  solid  rock  was  once  soil,  in  which 
the  roots  grew.  Sometimes  the  stems  of 
plants  and  even  whole  trunks  of  trees  are 


of  islands,  somewhat  like  the  West  Indies 
of  to-day.     For  the  West  Indies  are  merely 
the  tops  of   great  mountain  chains  whose 
bases  are  under  the  ocean;  the  parts  that 
ve  see  are  separated  by  water,  but  if  we 
could  go  down  to  the  depths  of 
the  ocean   we  should   find   them 
joined  there,  just  as  they  are  in 
the  western  part  of  our  country. 
In  time  these  first  islands  grew 
into    continents ;     the    wrinkles 
were  changed  in  shape  and  in  po- 
sition ;  the  hollows  became  deeper 
in  some   places   than   in   others, 
so  that  the   ocean  settled   into 
them,  and  more  land  appeared. 
The  ridges  of  land,  both  on  the 
eastern  and  on  the  western  sides 
of  the  continent,  rose  higher  and 
higher  until  they  became  moun- 
tains,   now    called    the   Appala- 
chian and  the  Cordillera  Systems. 
Finally,  the  plains  between  began 
to  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,   where    the   great   western  Fiq.  S.  — Bockasltowlng  theimpresslatiaof  (erosandleaveB. 
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found  in  the  coal  beds,  bo 
slightly  changed  that  they 
can  readily  be  recognized, 
and  sometimes  foesQ  leaves 
and  feme  con  be  plainly  seen 
in  the  coal  (Fig.  6). 

The  way  in  which  the  coal 
was  formed  is  well  under- 
stood. For  ages  both  land 
s.  How  tt  wu  sndairwerevery 
f^ttMA  moist  and  warm, 

and  dense  forests  grew  in  im- 
mense swamps.  Meanwhile 
the  earth  was  cooling  off  in- 
side and  shrinking  ;  and  this 
shrinking  caused  portions  of 
the  eariih's  crust  to  rise  for  a 
time,  and  then  to  sink  again.  When  one 
of  the  great  swamps,  with  its  dense  vege- 
tation, sank  below  the  surface,  the  vegetation 
died  and  fell,  and  was  in  time  covered  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  mud,  which  have  since 
hardened  into  rock.  Above  the  rock,  after 
many  years,  another  swamp  may  have 
formed,  beaiing  as  dense  a  vegetation  as  the 
former  one ;  and  it,  too,  in  turn  sank  and 
became  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  rock. 
Thus  one  layer  of  vegetation  after  another 
became  buried  deep  in  the  earth,and  theim- 


FiQ.  6.  — A  view 


Fia.  T. — A  riTet  svamp  In  Mlaalaaippl. 


showing  how  the  forests  of  the  CokI  Period  protuibl;  looked. 

mense  pressure  from   the  earth  above  has 
slowly  changed  all  this  vegetation  into  coal. 
There  are  no  such  forests  to-day  as  those 
of   the   agba  when   coal   was  made.     The 
nearest  approach  to  them  ia,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  the 
vast  swamps  of  the   Amazon  j.  ^jna,  ^f 
Valley  in  South  America.     In-   plant*  oi«d« 
deed,    the    plants    were    very  into  coat 
different  from  most  of  those  growing  upon 
the  earth  to-day.     Even  the  largest  trees 
were  simply  mammoth  ferns  (Fig.  6}. 

If  men  had  come  upon  these 
beds  after  they  had  been  lying  but 
a  few  years,  they  4.  The  kisd*  of 
would  have  found  a  wi- 
fuel,  neither  as  soft  as  wood,  nor 
as  hard  as  coal,  that  would  have 
burned  easily.  Similar  fuel  is 
found  in  many  places  to-day  in 
swamps,  where  forests  have  de- 
cayed but  have  not  suffered  the 
great  pressure  from  above  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
coal  beds.  Such  fuel  is  called 
p«at.  It  is  found  in  many  places 
in  this  country,  but  is  only  rarely 
used  here  for  fuel.  In  Ireland  it 
is  the  chief  fuel  of  the  poorer 
people. 
A  kind  of  coal  much  harder  than 
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peat,  but  Dot  so  hard  as  that  which  we  ordi- 
narily see,.iB  called  lignite.  Large  amounts  of 
this  coal  are  found  in  some  of  oub  western 
states.  It  is  useful  for  many  purposes, 
though  not  as  useful  as  the  kinds  described 
below. 

There   are   two   general   classes   of  coal 
proper.     One  of  these,  called  bitumin<nu  or 
soft  coal,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  middle  west, 
is  the  result  of  much  pressure,  but  not  the 
greatest.     It  is  so  soft   that  it  is  easily 
broken,  and  it  makes 
a    dense    smoke    in 
burning.     Many 
cities  in  this  country 
are  distressed  by  the 
"smoke  evil,"  as  it 
is    called,     because 
they    use    this    soft 
coal.      The    highest 
grade    of    coal    is 
called  anthracite. 
This  is  coal  that  has 
been  squeezed  harder 
than      any    of     the 
other  grades ;  when 
burned   it  gives   off 
little   smoke.     It   is 

used  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  on  some  railroads;  it  is  considered 
especially  valuable  for  household  use. 

While  these  great  changes  were  going  on 
Otlui  miner-  '"  '^^  crust  of  the  earth,  owing 
alB  that  were  to  the  cooling  and  wrinkling 
formed  and   pressure,   other  minerals 

besides  coal  were  being  iormed  in  places 
where  they  could  later  be  found  and  used 
by  man.  Among  these  ate  iron  and  copper, 
and  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  various 
kinds  of  building  stone.  Many  of  the 
metals  were  melted  and  carried  about  by 
hot  water;  then  they  were  deposited  as  ores, 
that  is,  mixed  up  with  other  substances. 

The  former  are  some  of  the  changes  that 

went  on  beneath  the  surface 

JITS' "*  <>"•>'""«'■•     other  chmges 

even  more  noticeable  were  go- 


Fia.  8.  —  A  peat  bog  in  the  Adlroudacks. 


ing  on  above  the  surface.  Great  ranges  of 
mountains  were  being  lifted  up,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  in  the  western  parts  of  our 
continent,  and  plateaus  were  being  formed 
between  them,  with  river  valleys  carry- 
ing the  surplus  water  down  into  the 
oceans. 

The  eastern  mountains,  called  the  Ap- 
palachians, are  the  oldest  of  our  mountains 
ranges.      They  were  formed  i.  Tk«iw«- 
very  early  in   the   history  of  i«ciiiM  *7et«B 
the  continent,  and  it  is  in  them  that  the 
greatest  deposits  of 
coal  and   iron   were 
made.     At  first  they 
were  very  high  in- 
deed, perhaps  higher 
than    the    Rocky 
Mountains  are  now, 
and  sharp  at  the  top. 
But  through  the  ages 
they  have  been  grad- 
ually worn  down  and 
rounded,  so  that, 
compared  with  many 
other  mountains, 
they  are  now  neither 
very  high  nor  very 
steep.    Still,  some  of 
them  have  peaks  a  mile  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  western  mountains  are  called  in  gen- 
eral the  Cordilleras.  These  are  younger 
than  the  Appalachians,  that  g.  Tk* 
is,  they  were  formed  many  Coraaietme 
centuries  later,  and,  not  being  worn  down 
so  much,  they  are  higher  and  steeper,  and 
much  more  rugged.  They  have  many  very 
lofty  peaks,  some  of  them  three  miles  or 
more  in  height,  and  many  deep  valleys 
called  canyons,  between  the  peaks,  some 
of  them  a  mile  or  more  iu  depth.  Some 
of  these  mountains  are  still  growing,  and 
now  and  then  an  awful  earthquake  is 
caused,  as  the  earth's  crust  moves  and 
cracks.  Most  of  the  mountains  on  this 
continent,  however,  seem  to  have  reached 
their  full  growth. 


FIG.  9. 
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—  Belief  map  of  North  Amailea. 


Not  all  mountains  have  been  made  by 
the  wrinkling  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
S.  Toicuiic  Some  —  called  volcanic  moun- 
nwiuiUiiM  tains  —  are   cauBed  by  volca- 

noea  which  shoot  up  matter  from  inside 
the  earth  and  form  eonea.  The  openings 
through  which  the  new  material  Ib  forced 


up  are  called  cratert,  and  what  is  thrown 
out  ia  commonly  known  as  lava  and  volcanie 
ash.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  fertile  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  that  have  been 
covered  with  lava.  This  has  been  worn 
down  and  reduced  to  soil.     This  is  true  of 
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heat  regions  of  the  far  uorth- 

the  Cordilleraa  and  the  Appals- 
i  immense,  nearly  level,  plain. 
)pea  from  each  side  very  gently 
Mississippi  River,  which  forms 


—  Lofty  peaks  in 


e  YoMmlte  Vallej,  Califonii 


the  lowest  part  of  a  long,  wide 
trough.  Trace  the  river  that 
carries  away  the  surplus  water 
of  these  vast  plains.  Trace 
also  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States  (Fig,  41),  the  east- 
ern  and    western   boundaries 


of  this  wide  valley.    See  if  you  can  trace, 
likewise,  the  northern  boundary. 

This  wide  stretch  of  land  has  gone  through 
many  changes.  At  one  time,  s.  ttauii^ 
ages  ago,  the  part  that  is  at  i>i»t<»y 
present  the  lowest  was  all  a  great  sea,  extend- 
ingf  rom  what  is  now  the  Gull 
of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  contained  life  of 
many  kinds,  some  of  the  ani- 
mals being  quite  like  some 
of  those  living  at  the  present 
day, —  fish,  corals,  and  "shell- 
fish." As  these  died  and  sank 
to  the  bottom  they  were 
buried  beneath  the  beds  of 
sand  and  clay  and  gravel,  all 
of  which  have  since  hard- 
ened into  rock. 

As   the    E^es  passed,   the 
greater  part  of  this  sea  was 
gradually  lifted  s.  itiiaut 
by    the     wrin-  nutory 
kling  of  the  earth  and  became 
dryland;  though  the  south- 
ern part  of  it,  extending  from 
the  Gulf  of   Mexico   as  far 
north  as  the  Ohio  River,  was 
for  a  long  period  afterward 
still  under  water,  making  a 
great    lake,    or   inland    sea, 
into   which   the   Mississippi 
emptied-       But    this    river, 
with  its  tributaries,  brought 
down  vast  quantities  of  sedi- 
ment —  bits     of    rock    and 
soil  —  that  had  been  washed 
by    floods    from    the    land 
through    which    it    flowed. 
Gradually      this     sediment 
filled  up  the  lake,  so  that 
land  appeared  here  and  there,  in  the  form  of 
deltas  and  flood  plains.     These  plains,  raised 
a  little  more  by  the  further   wrinkling  of 
the  earth,  finally  rose  wholly  above  the  water, 
and    are   now   rich   farming    lands.     This 
great  river  system  is  still  bringing  down  its 
loads  of  sediment,  and  has  built  a  delta  far 
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Inflaence  of 
the  arrange- 
ment  of  moiu 
tains  and 
lowlands 


out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  possible 
that  in  time  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  itself  will 
be  filled,  and  become  solid  land. 

The  fact  that,  on  this  continent,  the  moun- 
tain    systems     run    nearly 
north  aud  south,  along  the 

eastern    and 

western  sides, 
-  has  had  a  great 

influence  upon 

the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The 
va^t  plain  between  the  two 
systems  is  now  the  home  of 
many  millions  of  people,  and 
is  the  most  important  farm- 
ing region  on  the  continent. 
What  can  be  raised  in  each 
section   of   it,  and  what   is  " 

necessary  in  order  to  secure  good  crops, 
depend  largely  on  the  height  and  directions 
of  these  great  mountain  systems.  The 
Cordilleras,  for  instance,  mainly  determine 
the  rainfall  of  most  of  the  western  plains. 


FiQ.  13.  — Ht.  3batita,aTolauilc 


In  all  but  the  southern  part  of  these,  the 
principal  winds  blow  from  the  west.     As 
they  come  from  the  Pacific  they  are  laden 
with  moisture,  but,  as  they  cross  one  moun- 
tflin    range    after    another, 
they   lose   this  moisture  in 
rains,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  passed  all  the  moun- 
tains on  their  eastern  jour- 
ney,   they   are   dry  winds. 
Therefore,  the  plains  of  tlie 
northern  part  of  this  great 
plateau  are  dry. 

The  Appalachians  are 
much  lower  than  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  on  that  account 
do  not  take  so  much  mois- 
ture from  the  clouds  that 
''  pass    over    them   from   the 

Atlantic.  Hence  the  winds  from  the  east 
are  moist  winds.  Those  from  the  sooth 
are  still  more  so,  because  they  have  no 
mountains  to  pass.  While  these  winds 
are  not  so   numerous  as  those  from  the 


Fio.  14— Map  of  the  United  States  showing  relief  and  elopes. 
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Fia.  IB.  — Ht.  Honftdnook,  New  Hampsbltv. 

west,  still  they  blow  often  enough  to  fur- 
nish plenty  of  moisture  to  the  southern 
portions  of  this  great  valley.  It  is  readily 
seen,  therefore,  that  whether  the  wint^ 
make  the  land  moist  enough  for  farming 
or  not  depends  very  much  upon  the  location 
of  the  mountains.  Suppose  that,  instead  of 
running  north  and  south,  these  mountain 
systems  extended  east  and  west,  one  across 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  and  the 
other  across  the  northern  part.  The  warm 
moist  winds  from  the  south  would  then  be 
checked,  and  so  would  the  cold  winds  from 
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the  north.  Those  from  the  east  and  west, 
however,  would  blow  freely  across  the  con- 
tinent. What  an  enormous  change  in 
climate  would  thus  be  produced! 

We  have  learned  that  during  the  Coal 
Period   the   climate   here   was  very   warm 
and  damp  so  that  there  were  jj,j  ^^  ^^ 
many  forms    of    hfe.      Ages  ,  ciu-gMUi 
after,  a   great    change   came  cumata  icag 
about,  which  has  had  a  vast  in-  ^'^^ 
fluence  in  determin-  Midtha 
ing  the  character  of  "•'^* 
the  surface  of  the  continent,  and  the 
life   that   now  exists   here.     For 
some  unknown  reason  the  temper- 
ature changed,  so  that  all  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  continent  became 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  or  a 
glacier,  which  moved  slowly  toward 
the  south  over  the  land,  destroy- 
ing  all   life,   and   working  great 
changes  in  the  surface. 

Such  glaciers  are  still  found  id 
some  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
Greenland,  in  Alaska,  ^  The 
and    in    the    Alps  GrecDiuLd 
Mountains     of     Eu-  ^^"^ 
rope.      Probably  the    largest    of 
these  is  the   Greenland    Glacier, 
which  is  fifteen  times  as  large  as 
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&6  State  of  New  York. 
This  has  been  caused  by 
snow  which  has  fallen  in 
great  quantities  and  has 
then  been  turned  into  ice 
by  pressure  from  nbove. 

Ice  formed  in  this  way 
is  not  entirely  solid.  It 
is  more  like  wax ;  and,  as 
the  pressure  condenses  it, 
_  „  it  spreads  out 

S.  How*  ,a  II 

{Udar  mOTM       <>  ^       "  li  O  W  S 

•ndwhAtit  slowly  over 
*^  the    surround-     » 

ing  surface,  just  as  a  sheet 
of  wax  might  do  if  a  heavy 
weight  were  placed  upon  it. 

The  movement  ia  so  slow  that,  for  many 
years,  scientists  did  not  believe  that  glaciers 
flowed  at  all.  As  a  glacier  moves  along  it 
scrapes  the  soil  from  the  underlying  rocks, 
breaks  oS  great  pieces  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, and  scours  the  surface  of  those  that 
remain  as  would  an  immense  piece  of 
sandpaper.  When  it  reaches  the  sea,  huge 
masses  of  ice  break  off  nnd  float  away, 
making  what  are  called  icebergs. 

The  glacier  that  formerly  covered  the 
northern  part  of  North  America  was  like 
4.  Bztsntof  ^^  ""^^  ■^°*  found  in  Green- 
tbaETBBt  land.     It  spread  over  the  en- 

*'■'"'  tire  eastern  part  of  the  con- 

tinent as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  River  and 


Fro.  19.  —  Pebble  with  glacial  scralcbes. 


as  New  York  City.  In  the  northwest  it 
did  not  extend  so  far  south,  as  you  can 
see  from  the  map,  Fig.  18. 

This  mass  of  ice  was  more  than  a  mile  in 
depth.  Try  to  imagine  its  enormous  weight 
as  it  slowly  moved  along.  You  s.  how  the 
can  understand  how  it  must  gUder  cbuiKed 
have  ploughed  all  the  soil  t^«  •"*«*■ 
from  the  rocks,  and  scratched  and  grooved 
and  polished  wherever  it  went  (Fig.  19). 

Now  and  then  the  heat  was  great  enough 
to  stop  its  further  progress  hy  melting 
the  ico  as  rapidly  as  it  advanced.  Then 
the  glacier  dropped  in  heaps  great  quan- 
tities of  rock  and  soil  that  it  had  dragged 
to  that  ■  point.  These  heaps,  which  are 
found   in   many  parts  of   North   America, 
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are  called  morainea.  Some  of  these  mo- 
raines are  bills  hundreds  of  feet  iu  height. 
Sometimes  the  glacier  built  a  moraine 
in  one  place,  and  then,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  moved  on  again  and  de- 
posited other  moraines  farther  south.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  have  melted  far  away 
toward  the  north  ;  but  every  time  its  ad- 
vance was  checked,  it  maiked  the  place 
by  moraines. 

This  great  ice  sheet  lasted  thousands  of 
years,  and,  during  that  time,  it  carried 
«.  PraMDt  day  away  millions  upon  millions  of 
eBwtBoftbe  tons  of  claj  and  rock,  leaving 
KUdei'swor  ^j^g  rocks  bare  in  one  place, 
building  hills  in  another,  and  even  digging 
out  lakes  in  a  third. 

The  great  number  of  lakes  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  North  America  we  owe 
(1)  uponom  ^<^  ^^i^  glacier.  Minnesota 
lake$  alone   lias   some  twelve  thou- 

sand, and  New  England  several  thousand 
more.  Many  of  these  are  due  to  the  ir- 
regular way  in  which  the  moraines  were 
left,  the .  water  collecting  in  the  hollow 
places.  Some  were  caused  by  moraines 
that  were  dropped  across  river  beds,  form- 
ing dams.  And  some  of  the  largest,  like 
our  Great  Lakes,  were  partly  dug  out  of 
the  rock  by  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
glacier. 

The  effects  of  the  glacier  upon  modern 


life  are  many.  By  damming  up  old  river 
courses  it  caused  many  streams  to  seek  new 
channels.  These  often  ran  over  (i)crpon  our 
high  ledges  and  steep  rocks.  »>om^ac(«riJV 
Many  of  the  cataracts  and  waterfalls  that 
now  furnish  power  for  the  factories  of 
New  York  and  New  England  were  caused 
in  this  way.  Niagara  Falls  is  the  greatest 
of  them. 

Another  very  important  effect  of  the 
glacier  was  that  upon  our  (s>  Upon  our 
soil,  and  therefore  upon  our  *''' 
farming.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  soil  has  been  made  by  the  decay  of 
rock.  But  in  the  region  which  the 
glacier  covered,  the  decayed  rock  was 
swept  away,  and  another  kind  of  soil, 
called  drift,  was  brought  by  the  gla- 
cier and  left  ia  its  place.  This  soil  was 
made  by  the  grinding  of  rocks  together, 
much  as  flour  b  made  by  grinding  wheat ; 
in  fact,  glacier  soil  is  sometimes  called 
rock   flour.     In  some   places  the   layer  of 
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drift  that  the  glacier  left  is  several  hundred 
feet  deep. 

The  bits  of  ground-up  rock  left  bj  the  glacier  have 
had  an  important  elfect  upon  the  soil.     Since  they 
were  gathered  from  many  places,  and  from  many 
different  kinds  of  rock,  they  some- 
times canse  a  fertile  Boil  in  places 
where  the  decay  of  the  rocks  would 
naturally  have  formed  a  sterile  soil. 
The  constant  rusting,  or  decaying, 
of  these  rock  fragments  is  also  of 
use   in    keeping   the   soil   supplied 
with  plant  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  places 
the  glacier  f»i1ed  to  grind  the  rock 
into  tiny  bits.  Instead  of  that,  it 
left  many  pebbles,  and  even  large 
bowlders,  to  cover  the  ground  and 
hinder  the  farmer  (Fig.  23).  In 
Other  places,  the  great  quantities  of 
water  supplied  by  the  melting  ice 
washed  away  much  of  the  rock  flour. 
This  left  extensive  sand  and  gravel 
plains  that  are  by  no  means  fertile. 

In  studying  about  tlie  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  formation  of  coal,  we  saw  that  the 
Fomutioii  o(  sea  bottom,  and  even  tlie  dry 
the  coast  Una  land,  are  not  fixed  and  always 
the  same.  On  the  contrary,  they  often 
slowly  rise  or  sink. 


become  evident.  For  instance,  the  laad 
along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  is  sinking  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  feet  a  century,  while 
that  around  Hudson  Bay  is  rising. 

Some  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  level 


of  the  land  have  had  an  important  effect. 
This  is  shown  on  our  north-  g   Ejects  of 

eastern  coast,  where  the  land  •inking  of  our 
has  recently  eunk  several  hun-  »■>«»'«"  =«■* 
dred  feet.     By  this  sinking  the  ocean  water 
has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  valleys,  leaving 


Such  changes  in  the  level  of  the  land  are 
1    Recent  ^^^"  °°^^  '"  progress  in  many 

morement*  of      places,  though  the  process  is 
tbeiand  g^  ^\q^  (.hat  Usually  years,  and 

even  centuries,  must  pass  before  the  clianges 


the  higher  land  to  form  peninsulas,  capes, 
and  islands,  while  the  valleys  have  become 
harbors,  bays,  and  straits  (Fig.  45). 

The   peninsulas   of   Labrador  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  hundreds  of  islands  along 
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ern  coast,  including  Newfound- 
jen  formed  by  this  sinking  of 
lie  irregular  Pacific  coast,  from 
1  northward  (Fig.  24),  was 
!  same  way. 

i  harbors  were  made  by  this 
le  land,  the  best  being  where 
the  sea.  When  the  land  was 
treams  carved  out  broad  val- 
tbe  land  sank,  the  sea  entered, 
inaive  bays  and  fine  harbors. 
the  Gidf  of  St.  Lawrence 
also  New  York,  Delaware, 
and   San   Francisco   bays,   as 


of  the  timbei  regioDS  of  tbe  coastal  plain  of  eastern  Texas. 


excellent  harbors  on  the  east 
3t8.  What  rivers  carved  out 
itioned?     (See  Figs.  41  and 

for  80  few  good  harbors  along 

he  Southern  States  is  that  the 
land  in  that  section  has  been 
rising.  Just  off  the  coast  is  a 
broad  oceanbottom  plain,  called 
il  shelf,  where  the  water  is 
9.  11  and  95),  If  the  con- 
were  raised,  it  would  form  a 

of  the  Southern  States  which 
ulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
36  a  portion  of  this  continental 
as  been  raised  until  it  is  now 
(Fig.    25).     The   continental 


shelf  is  BO  level  that  when  a  part  of  it  was 
lifted  above  the  water  there  were  few  places 
for  deep  inlets,  bays,  and  harbors.  After 
the  plain  was  raised,  however,  the  coast  was 
slightly  lowered  \  but  the  bays  thus  formed 
are  still  shallow,  and  most  of  the  harbors 
poor.  The  Florida  peninsula  is  also  a  sea- 
bottom  that  has  been  slightly  lifted  above 
the  ocean. 

After  changing  during  millions  of  years, 
owing  to  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land, 
North  America  is  now  third  in  -p^^^j^^  gi^ 
size  among  the  six  continents  shape,  and  ' 
of    the    earth.       Which    are  position  of 
larger?     Which  ""^  «»>'ti^'>''t 
are  smaller  ?    (See  Appenciix, 
p.  411.)     The  continent  has 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  with 
the  broadest  portion  in   the 
north.      Draw   the   triangle. 
Compare  its  shape  with  that 
of  South  America  (Fig.   1). 
Of  Africa  (Fig.  1). 

The   northern    part    is   so 
wide  that  Alaska  extends  to 
within  Mty  miles  of  Asia,  a 
distance   so    short   that    the 
early  ancestors  of  our  Indiana 
and   Eskimos   probably   first 
reached    North    America   by 
Labrador,  the  part  of  the  con- 
tinent that  extends  farthest  east,  is  over 
two    thousand    miles   from    Europe.       On 
account   of   the   great  distance  across  the 
Atlantic,  Europeans  for  a  long  time  knew 
nothing  of  North  America.     It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Norsemen  from  Scandi- 
navia visited  our  shores  nearly  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  the  con- 
tinent. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
live  far  to  the  south  of  Alaska  and  Labra- 
dor, and  here  the  oceans  are  impoTt&nce  of 
much  broader.  Thus  the  in-  ^^  position 
habited  portion  of  the  continent  is  a  long 
distance  from  Europe  on  the  east,  and  a 
still  greater  distance  from  Asia  on  the  west. 
This  wide  separation  from  other  continents 


that  route. 
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has  had  great  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  North  America.  It 
helps  to  explain,  for  instance,  why  the 
Spanish  colonies  were  able  to  win  their 
independence  from  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  their  independence  from  England; 
for  the  distance  across  the  sea  was  too  great 
to  send  large  armies,  and  the  supplies  neces« 
sary  for  their  support. 

Our  distance  from  other  continents  helps 
also  to  explain  the  growth  of  our  industries. 
At  first  the  colonies  imported  even  bricks, 
doors,  and  timber  from  Europe.  But  it 
proved  so  troublesome  and  expensive  to 
carry  such  goods  so  far,  that  our  settlers 
soon  learned  to  produce  for  themselves 
most  of  the  articles  they  needed. 

Now  that  men  have  learned  the  use  of 
steam,  the  distance  from  other  countries  is 
not  so  serious  a  drawback.  Sailing  vessels 
were  very  slow,  and  always  at  the  mercy 
of  winds  and  storms.  Steamships,  on  the 
other  band,  are  easily  controlled,  and  may 
go  as  far  in  one  day  as  the  old-fashioned 
sailing  vessels  traveled  in  a  week.  With 
the  use  of  steam,  therefore,  immigrants 
from  Europe  have  found  their  way  here  by 
millions;  and  trade  with  the  countries  of 
Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  i-apidly  developed. 
Steam  has  made  the  ocean  an  excellent 
highway  for  reaching  distant  points.  Thus 
our  separation  from  other  continents  has 
helped  in  many  ways  to  make  us  indepen- 
dent, without  bringing  serious  disadvan- 
tages. 

1.  How  has  the  story  of  the  growth  of  our  oonti- 
nent  been  learned  ?  2.  Describe  the  birth  and  early 
'Rsv\bw  history  of  the  continent.    3.   From 

Oaestioiis  wliat  is  coal  made?      Give  proof. 

4.  How  have  the  coal  beds  been 
formed  ?  '  5.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  coal  and 
give  reasons  for  the  difference.  6.  What  about 
the  making  of  other  minerals?  7.  How  were  the 
mountains  and  plateaus  formed?  8.  What  can 
yon  tell  about  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  suiTounding  plateaus?  9.  About 
the  formation  of  the  Cordillera  and  surrounding 
plateaus?  10.  How  were  the  volcanoes  formed? 
State  other  facts  about  them.    11.  How  was  the 


trough  formed  between  the  Appalachians  and  the 
Cordillera?  12.  Show  how  ^is  arrangement  of 
mountains  and  lowlands  is  of  great  importance. 

13.  Describe  the  glacier  now  found  in  Greenland. 

14.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Great  Ice  Sheet  on 
our  continent?  15.  What  changes  did  it  make? 
16.  What  were  the  effects  of  the  glacier's  work  upon 
our  lakes?  17.  Upon  our  manufacturing?  18.  Upon 
our  farming?  19.  What  have  been  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  sinking  of  our  northern  coast? 
20.  Of  the  rising  of  our  southern  coast?  21.  Wliat 
is  the  present  size,  shape,  and  position  of  our  conti* 
nent  ?    22.  Explain  the  importance  of  this  position. 

1.  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  coaL 

2.  Examine  some  pieces  of  soft  coal  closely,  to  see 
if  you  can  discover  plant  remains.   fi«p«*-tiona 

3.  Obtain  some  peat.    4.  Examine        ^ 

layers  of  rock  in  your  neighborhood,  to  see  if  they 
contain  fosnils.  5.  Make  a  drawing  similar  to  Figure 
14.  6.  Make  a  model  of  a  volcano  out  of  sand  or 
clay.  7.  What  becomes  of  the  Greenland  icebergs? 
8.  Make  a  sketch  map  showing  the  extent  of  the 
Great  American  Ice  Sheet.  9.  What  signs  of  the 
glacier,  if  any,  can  you  find  in  your  neighborhood  ? 
10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  northeastern  coast, 
and  another  of  the  southern  coast,  to  see  how  they 
differ.  11.  How  many  days  long  is  the  voyage,  on 
a  fast  steamer,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  ?  How 
many  miles  is  the  distance? 


II.   Plants,  Animals,  and  Peoples 

OF    NOBTH    AMEKICA 

z.  Plants  and  Animals 

One  of  the  most  important    things  to 
know  about  a  region  is  its  climate^  that  is, 
its  temperature  and  rainfall,  influence  of 
Where    these    are    favorable,  climate  on 
plants    usually   flourish ;    and  plants  and 
since  plants   furnish   food  to  "^i™*^ 
animals,  animal  life  thrives  wherever  vege- 
tation is  abundant.     Because  North  Amer* 
ica  extends  far  north  and  south,  and  has 
lofty  mountain  ranges   and   inclosed  pla- 
teaus, it  has  many  different  kinds  of  cli- 
mate.    Therefore  it  has  a  great  variety  of 
plant  and  animal  life* 

The  northern  part  of  our  continent  is 
bitterly  cold  :  and  over  a  vast  area  the  soil 
is  always  frozen,  except  at  the  plants  of  the 
very  surface,  where  it  thaws  Far  North 
out  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.     On  ao** 
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:  frost,  trees,  such  an  we  know, 
f  there,  for  tlieir  routs  are  un- 
through  the  frozen  ground  and 
lessary  plant  food.  There  are 
V8,  birchea,  and  a  few  other 
:a  ;  but  instead  of  growing  to  a 
,  as  our  willows  and  birches  do, 
along  the  surface  like  vines, 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 
igging  the  earth  can  they  find 
)eneath  the  snow,  and  thus  es- 
'ce  blasts  of  winter. 


ig    plants 

close  by 
ow  banks 

then  die, 
few  short 


th  of  in- 
unier  is 
rapid, 

like  the 

growth 

As  the 

and  the 

it  the  surface,  the  ground  be- 
nd swampy,  and  millions  of  in- 
•.  Among  them  the  most  com- 
laps,  the  mosquito.  There  are 
'  the  world  where  this  creature 
jest  than  on  the  barrens,  or  tun- 
■e  treeless,  frozen  lands  of  north- 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  are 

t  land  animals  thrive  in  so  cold 
here  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of 
plant  food ;  and  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  or  reptiles, 
there.  The  reindeer,  or  cari- 
isk-ox,  and  polar  bear  are  the 


largest  four-footed  land  animals  (Fig.  27)  ; 
and  the  crow,  sparrow,  and  ptarmigan  are 
the  most  common  land  birds. 

The  plumage  of  the  ptarmigan  changes  to  white 
in  winter,  and  other  animals,  such  as  the  fos,  polar 
bear,  baby  seal,  and  bare,  are  also 
white.     This   helps  them,   in   that   8.  Color  pro- 
laud  of  snow  and  ice,  to  hide  from   ^"'  f"^ 
their  enemies,  or  to  steal  upon  their   *^^I^  xbeaa 
prey  unawares.     The  small  white  fox 
feedsuponbirdsaudother  animal  food,  and  the  polar 
bear  lives  mainly  by  hunting  the  seal.     His  white  fur 
makes  him  ahaoet  invisible,  and  lie  steals  noiselessly 
upon    his    prey,  asleep 
upon   the    ice ;    or,  he 
patiently  watches  until 
his  victim  swims  within 
reach,   and   then    seizes 
him  with  his  powerful 
claws  (Fig.  314). 

The  other  land  ani- 
mals live  upon  plants, 
such  as  berries,  grass, 
and  moss.  The  caribou 
eats  the  plant  called 
"  reindeer  moss,"  which 
grows  upon  the  rocks. 
If  it  were  not  for  this, 
he  would  be  unable  to 
live  through  the  long 
winter.  To  find  this 
moss  and  other  plants, 
he  often  has  to  scrape 
away  the  enow  which 
covers  the  ground. 

Many  more  ani- 
mals have  their 
homes  in  the  sea  than  upon 
the  land,  because  there,  except  ' 
at  the  veiy  surface,  the  temperature  never 
goes  below  the  freezing  point.  Therefore 
there  are  plenty  of  sea  animals  of  all  sizes, 
from  those  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  without  a  microscope,  to  the  whale, 
the  largest  of  all  animals. 

Sea  birds  exist  by  tens  of  thousands, 
building  their  nests  upon  the  rocky  cliffs 
(Fig.  27).  Indeed,  they  are  so  numerous 
that,  when  suddenly  frightened  by  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  they  rise  in  a  dense  cloud  that 
hides  the  sun ;  and  with  their  cries  they 
produce  a  din  that  is  almost  deafening. 


—  aome  of  tlw  birds  and  four-looted  animals  of  tbs  Far  North, 
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Seal8  (Fig.  225)  and  walruses  (Fig.  28) 
live  in  the  water,  the  former  being  so  valu- 
able for  their  oil  and  skins,  that  men  go  on 
long  voyages  to  obtain  them.  The  oil  comes 
from  a  layer  of  fat,  or  "  blubber,"  just  be- 
neath the  skin,  that  serves  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  The  seal  is  the  most  common  of  the 
larger  Arctic  sea  animals,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  Eskimo,  as  well  as  of  the 
polar  bear. 

During  the  winter  the  Burf&ce  of  the  sea  freeoeB 
over.  Then  matiy  of  the  aniuials  of  the  Far  North 
.  migrate  southward.     Even  the  huga 

LSK?"   ">"»  (•■«■  2»)  '"■■™  »>"»■"?  <^ 

Inwiatar  "ward  a  warmer  chmate.     The  birds 

go  fartheat,  especially  the  geese, 
ducks,  and  gullfi,  wfaicb  fly  to  Labrador,  New  Eng- 
land, North  Carolina,  and  even  farther  south. 

A  large  area  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Mexico  has  a  very 
slight  rainfall,  although  the 
temperature  is  ^reeahle.  This 
arid  area  includes  most  of  the 
territory  in  which  the  rainfall 
is  twenty  inches  or  less  dur- 
ing one  year  (Fig.  303).  In 
some  places,  as  near  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  upon  the  high 
plateaus  and  mountain  tops,  there  is  rain 
enough  for  forests;  but  in  most  parts  of  the 
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Far  West  the  climate  is  bo  dry  that  there 
are  no  trees  whatsoever.  Indeed,  some  por- 
tions are  true  deserts. 

One  common  plant  in  the  arid  lands  is 
the  bunch  grass,  so  called  because  it  grows 
in  little  tufts,  or  bunches,  hiiviug  a  dozen 
or  more  blades.  The  sagebrush  (Fig.  29), 
a  plant  with  a  pale  green  leaf,  named  be- 
cause of  its  sagelike  odor,  is  found  through- 
out most  of  this  arid  region.  Other  com- 
mon plants  are  the  mesquite ;  the  century 
plant,  with  its  sharp-pointed  leaves;  and 
the  cactus,  with  its  numerous  thorns. 

On  account  of  the  dry  climate,  theae  plauts  have 
a  severe  struggle  to  lire,  and  Ihey  protect  themselvM 
in  peculiar  ways.    For  example,  the 
cactus,  unlike  raoat  plants,  has  no    *  ^<*'  '*«*' 
true  leaves.     Thus  it  eiposes  little   P^'^J^  "*<""«• 
surface  to  the   ati   for  evaporation. 
In  its  great,  fleshy  stem,  it  eteres  water  for  use 
through  the  long,  dry  ieasons,  while  its  needle-Uke 
spines  protect  it  from  animals  in  search  of  food. 

The  mesquite  also  protects  itself  by  spines,  aiid, 
in  addition,  it  has  such  large  roots  that  the  part  of  the 
plant  UDderground  is  often  greater  than  that  above. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  furni^  much  wood  for  fuel. 
Some  of  these  plants,  like  the  sogebrneh,  have  such 


Oapyritht,  ISH,  b)i  DitroU  Pholegraphia  Company. 

Pta.  as.  — A  view  In  tho  desert  ol  Southern  CallfomUt- 
Tfae  law  plBDts  are  sa^bnisb;  the  hlgbar  ones,  wlUk 
tfliaj  bmtcbM,  ace  Yucca. 
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a  dingreeible  tasU  that  aaimala  will  Dot  eat  them. 
TbuB  they  aie  further  protected. 

At  one  time  the  most  common  iinimal  in 
much  of  this  arid  section  was  the  bison,  or 
(8)  AnlmaU  of  buffalo  (Fig.  30),  whose  home 
ihUrvgian  ^^g  qu  the  prairies  and  arid 
plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  bison  were  slaugh- 
tered for  tbeir  hides  and  tongues  alone,  and 
their  bones  left  to  whiten  upon  the  plains. 
There  are  now  no  wild  bison  in  the  United 


National  Park,  many  of  these  animals  are  seen  there. 
Deer  and  elk  are  camiDon ;  also  black,  cinnamon, 
and  grizzly  bears,  which  are  so  tame  that  at  night 
they  come  close  to  the  botela  to  feed  upon  the 

garbage. 

Between  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones,  and 

both  east  and  west  of  the  arid  ^   j^  ^^^^ 

region,  is  a  temperate  belt  of  puts  of  tem- 

moderate  rainfall.    The  climate  J^^^"^ 

is  warm  in  the  south,  cool  in   ,„  _, 
,  ,  ,        ,  ji    -      (1)  PlatiU  <^ 

the  eentral  part,  and  cold  in  thitngion 


Fia.  30.  —  A  benl  of  bison,  which  once  loamed  otsi  central  United  States. 


States,  except  a  few  in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  of  Wyoming,  where  they  are 
protected  by  the  government  (Fig.  196). 

The  graceful  antelope,  the  cowardly  prairie  wolf, 
01  eoyole,  and  the  rabbit,  upon  which  the  coyote  feeds, 
are  ^ill  to  be  seen  (Fig.  31).  Among  the  rabbits 
is  the  long-legged  jack  rabbit,  which  leaps  across  the 
plains  with  astonishing  speed. 

The  fierce  puma,  or  mountain  lion,  and  the  ugly 
cinnamon  and  grizzly  Ijears  (Fig.  31)  still  live 
among  the  mountains,  though  they  are  now  rare  and 
difficult  to  find.  Deer  and  elk  inhabit  the  forest- 
covered  mountains  of  southern  Canada  and  the  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States ;  and  among  the 
higher  peaks  a  few  mountain  goats  and  sheep  are 
still  to  be  foand  (Fig.  31). 

Since  no  hnntiiig  is  allowed  in  the  Yellowstone 


the  north.  Here  both  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals differ  from  those  of  the  arid  regions. 

In  the  warm  southern  pai't,  the  plant  and 
animal  life  is  abundant,  and  of  many  kinds. 
Both  plants  and  animals  become  less  nu- 
merous and  less  varied  toward  the  north, 
until,  near  the  Arctic  zone,  they  are  scarce 
and  few  in  kind.  The  pines  and  oaks  of 
the  United  States  give  place  to  the  spruce, 
balsam  fir,  and  maple  in  Canada;  farther 
north  these  gradually  become  stunted  and 
disappear  ;  and  finally  the  treeless  barrens 
are  reached. 

Some  persons  believe  that  at  one  time 
raost  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
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was  wooded,  including  the  fertile  prairies  of 
the  Misaiasippi  Valley.  They  think  that 
the  trees  were  burned  from  the  prairies  by 
fires  set  by  the  Indians.  Others  believe 
that  the  prairies  were  always  treeless,  being 
too  level  and  swampy  for  trees  to  grow. 

When  America  was  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans,  our  woods  abounded  in  deer  (Fig. 
(2j  Aaimaia  of  32),  tnooae,  caribou,  wolves, 
mtregion  and  foxes  (Fig.  33).     Beavers 

built  dams  across  the  streams  ;  the  mink 
and  otter  fished  in 
the  waters;  and 
bears  roamed  at  will. 
Among  the  birds,  the 
eagle  was  common 
(Fig.  33),  and  wild 
pigeons  and  turkeys 
were  so  abundant 
that  they  were  one 
of  the  principal  foods 
of  the  early  settlers. 

Now  most  of  these 
animals  have  been 
destroyed,  although 
some  still  live  in  the 

forest  and  mountain  fio,  32— Awiiddeer 

region.        Some     of 

them,  like  the  deer,  are  now  carefully  pro- 
tected by  state  laws,  which  prohibit  shooting 
them  exeept  at  certain  seasons,  and  then 
only  in  small  numbers.  In  the  forests  of 
Canada  and  in  Alaska,  many  wild  animals 
are  still  left. 

It  might  seem  that  the  native  plants  and 
animals  of  temperate  North  America  would 
JHatiTepianU  3oon  disappear.  For  the  white 
uduiimaia  man  has  come  into  possession 
tut  wui  remain  ^f  ^^^  jj^^d,  and  has  cut  down 
much  of  the_forest,  and  plowed  the  prairies, 
so  that  where  trees  once  stood,  and  game 
was  plenty,  there  are  now  fertile  farms  and 
thriving  cities.  Not  nil  will  be  destroyed, 
however,  for  some  of  the  forests  will  remain, 
and  many  wild  plants  will  grow  in  the 
uncultivated  spots.  The  birds  and  some  of 
the  smaller  animals  will  be  able  to  survive ; 
And  in  the  forests  larger  animals,  protected 


to  some  extent  by  law,  will  continue  to 
roam  about  freely.  In  addition,  a  few  of 
the  animals  and  plants,  which  man  has 
found  useful,  have  been  domesticated,  and 
these  will  continue  to  thrive. 

Our  domesticated  plants  and  animals  well 
illustrate  how  man  has  learned  to  make  use 
of  nature.     At  one  time,  every  variety  of 
plant  that  we  now  cultivate  was  wild  ;  and 
our  domesticated  animals  have  all  come  from 
wild  stock.     Most  of  these  have  been  found 
in  Europe  and  Asia, 
but     America      has 
added   some    to   the 
list.       The     Indian 
corn,  or   maize,   the 
tobacco,     tomato, 
pumpkin,  and  potato 
were     unknown     to 
the  Old  World  until 
America     was     dis- 
covered.    The  same 
is  true  of  the  turkey, 
and    perhaps,    in    a 
hundred    years,   the 
bison     may    be    in- 
1  the  edge  of  the  foreBt.  cluded     among    the 

domesticated  ani- 
mals, for  a  few  small  herds  are  now  being 
carefully  reared  on  the  cattle  ranches  of 
the  West. 

In  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  is  warm  or 
hot,  and  in  most  parts  the    rainfall  is  so 
heavy  that  the  conditions  are  p,._i. ,_. 
favorable  for  dense  vegetation.   animaU  in  tli« 
Indeed,  the  tangle  of  growth"  toiridiona 
iu  the  forests  is  so  great  that   l.  The  pianta 
it  is  often  impossible  to  pass    ■""»!■  "8*™ 
through  it  without  hewing  one's  way.     Be- 
sides trees  and  underbrusJi,  there  are  quanti- 
ties of  ferns,  vines,  and  flowers,  many  of 
which  hang  from  the  trees  with  their  roots 
in  the  air  instead  of  in  the  ground.     They 
are  able  to  live  in  this  way  on  account  of 
the  moisture  in  the  air.     Among  the  trees 
are  the  valuable  rosewood,  mahogany,  ebony, 
and  rubber  tree,  and  among  the  flowers  are 
the  beautiful  orchids.     On  account  of  the 


Flo.  33.  —  Some  of  the  animala  of  norUMMKn  Uolted  8t*»e  and  sout]ieMMni  Caiuid*. 


no.  31.  — Some  ol  the  tmlmals  th&t  live  in  the  tropical  part  of  North  Ain«iic». 
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continual  warmth  and  dampness,  many 
plants,  such  as  the  banana,  bear  fruit 
throughout  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant  vegetation, 
animal  life  is  wonderfully  varied  and  abun- 
i.  Tbeanimala  dant.  There  are  the  tapir, 
in  thiB  region  monkey,  and  jaguar  (Fig.  34) ; 
brilliantly  colored  binla,  such  as  parrots 
and  humming  birds;  and  there  are  mil- 
lions of  insects.  Scorpions  and  centipeds 
abound,  and  ants  exist  in  countless  numbers, 
some  in  the  ground,  others  in  decayed 
vegetation.  Serpents,  some  of  which  are 
poisonous,  are  common  in  the  forests ;  and 
in  the  rivers  are  hsh  and  alligators,  the 
latter  being  found  as  far  north  as  Flonda 
and  Louisiana. 

3.  Peoples 

America  was  inhabited  for  thousands  of 

years   before  it   was   discovered   by  white 

men.     To  tlie  natives   in   the 

'  southern  part  Columbus  gave 

the  name  Indiant,  in  the  belief  that  he  had 

reached  India.  Those  in  the  Far  North,  who 

live  on  meat,  are   called   Eiktmoa,  a  word 


Fio.  %.— An  Eskimo  mother  uitl 
young  child  ran  &re  utried  oi 
hood. 


^r  cliildren.    The  verj 


Flo.  3G.  —  An  Indian  iToroan  and  cliild. 

meaning  flesh-eaters  (Fig.  35).  What  do 
you  recall  about  their  manner  of  life  from 
your  study  of  the  First  Book? 

Indians  were  at  first  scattered  over  most 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
That  tJiis  was  so  is  suggested  The  Isdiani 
by  the  many  pluces  tliat  bear  i.  xheiidia- 
Indian  names,  such  as  Narra-  tiibntion 
gansett,    Erie,    Niagara,    Huron,    Ottawa, 
Illinois,  Dakota,  Pueblo,  and  Sioui  City. 

Some  of  the  tribes  were  true  tavaget; 
others,  not  so  savage,  may  be  clasaed  as 
harbariant.  The  barbarians  t.  TbeiidT- 
raised  "Indian  corn,"  pump-  mwy*" 
kins,  and  tobacco;  they  baked  pottery  ; 
used  tools  and  weapons  made  of  stone;  aud 
lived  in  villages. 

The  Indians  that  were  most  nearly  civi- 
lized lived  in  the  southwestern  part  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Central  America.  Much  of  that  region  is 
arid,  but  the  Indians  raised  crops  by  irri- 
gation, and  built  houses  of  stone  and  sun- 
dried  brick  (Fig.  37).     These  houses,  called 
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pueblot,  were  used  partly  as  homes  for  pro- 
tection from  the  neighboring  savf^es,  and 
partly  as  storehouses  for  grain. 

TKe  most  noted  among  these  Indians 
were  the  Azteet,  who  lived  in  and  near  the 
region  where  the  City  of  Mexico  now 
stands.  They  had,  a  much  better  govern- 
ment than  the  barbarous  and  savage  tribes; 
they  mined  gold  and  silver,  and  made 
■various  articles  out  of  these  metals;  they 
wove  blauketfi,  and  ornamented  their  pot- 
tery and  their  buildings  in  an  artistic 
manner.  Living  the  quiet  life  of  the 
fai-mer,  the  Aztecs  preferred  peace  to  war, 
and  a  settled  home  to  the  nomadic  life  of 
the  hunter. 

Although  some  tribes  thus  approached 
civilization,  the  Indians,  as  a  race,  never 
8.  Wbytbey  became  a  powerful  people. 
MTerbMame      There  are  several  reasons  for 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  never  very 
many  Indians.  There  are  probably  nearly 
as  many  now  living  in  the  United  States  as 


ever  lived  here.     Yet  all  of  them  together 
number  only  a  little   over   a  ,jj  Bteame  of 
quarter  of  a  million,  or  aix>ut  their  tmaii 
the   number   oE   persons   now  ""'"*""■ 
living  in  Washington,  the   capital   of   our 
country. 

Again,  instead  of  forming  a  union,  and 
living  at  peace  with  one  another,  they  were 
divided  into  many  independ-  ^g,  j^^^^^i, 
ent  tribes.  Each  tribe  had  a  eion  into  many 
certain  section  over  which  it  independetu 
could  roam  and  hunt,  hut  if 
it  went  beyond  this,  war  might  fallow. 
War  did  follow  very  often,  and  thus  they 
ware  constantly  weakened  by  fighting. 

The  level  nature  of  a  large  part  of  the 
country   greatly  increased   this  danger   of 
war,   and   prevented  any   one  ^jj  j.^,  j^^j 
tribe  from  advancing  in  civi-  natunuftha 
lizationmuchbeyonditsneigh-  '*"^"t 
bors.     Had  the  surface  of  North  America 
been  very  mountainous,  there  might  have 
been  some  places   where  a  tribe  would  be 
protected  by  surrounding  mountain  walls. 
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)se  Indians  might  have   dared  to 

emselves  to  other  work  than  war; 

might  even  have  collected  wealth 

loped  important  industries. 

le  vast  plains  of  the   Mississippi 

nd  the  extensive  plains  and  low 

a  of  the  East,  afforded  little  pro- 

If  any  one  tribe  had  built   good 

this  section,  and  collected  treasures 

em,  the  neighboring  Indians  would 

ive   attacked  them.     The  Aztecs 

jtantly  in  danger  from  this  cause. 

>  the  fact  that  they  were  partly 

by   mountains  and,  deserts,   was 

e  reasons  why  they  became  more 

than  the  Indians  of  the  Northeast. 

3t  that  the  Indians  had  no  domestic 

or  use  in  agriculture,  was  another 

^f    reason  why  they  did  not  make 

more    progress.      The    horse, 

cow,  ass,  sheep,  goat,  and  hog 

3at  service  in  supplying  food  and 

for  clothing,  or   for   helping  in 

Without  them  farm  work  be- 

e   worst  drudgery,  because   it   is 

3sary  to  do  all  the  work  by  hand. 

Indians  had  none  of  these  animals 

bem,  they  could  do  little  farming. 

)ther  reason  was  lack  oif  food.     Al- 

ere  was  much  game,  the  supply 

was  never  sufficient  to  support 

a  dense  population  for  a  long 

Sven  the  scattered  Indian  popula- 

bliged  to  wander  about  in  search 

lis   prevented  them   from  living 

one  place,  and  finding  time  for 

^nt. 

^e  facts  helped  to  prevent  the 
bm  becoming  civilized.  On  the 
jd,  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
ilized  was  a  great  advantage  to 
men  ;  for  that  made  it  easier  to 
session  of  the  New  World, 
pnishment  of  Europe  was  great 
ras  proved  that  there  were  vast 
territories  on  this  side  of  the 

Is 

Atlantic  held  only  by  savages, 
as  pictured  as  containing  all  sorts 


)^ 


od 


of  treasures,  and  European  nations  outdid 
one  another  in  fitting  out  expeditions  to 
take  possession  of  them. 

The  Spaniards  naturally  led,  for  at  that 
time  they  were  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nationsof  Europe;  and  besides,  ^   sectumof 
they  had  sent  Columbus  on  his  the  contment 
voyage  of  discovery.     Colum-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
bus  sailed  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  on  his  first 
voyage,  and  his  ships  were  carried  by  the 
winds  southwestward  to  the  West  Indies, 
a  point  much  farther   south    than    Spain 
itself.     On  a  globe  find  the  point  on  our 
coast  that  is  about  as  far  north  as  Madrid. 

The  section  reached  by  the  Spaniards  had 
a  climate  somewhat  like  that  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  easily  made  themselves 
at  home  there.  Soon  they  came  into  pos- 
session of  most  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  38).  The 
Spaniards  had  one  advantage  over  the  Eng- 
lish and  French,  who  settled  farther  north  ; 
the  portion  of  the  continent  that  they  dis- 
covered is  so  narrow  that  they  easily  crossed 
it.  Thus  they  were  able  to  explore  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was 
largely  because  of  this  fact  that  the  Spanish 
settled  the  western  coast  as  far  north  as 
San  Francisco. 

While   robbing  the  Aztecs  of  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  g   Their  treat- 
the  Spaniards  introduced  many  ment  of  the 
Spanish    laws    and   customs ;  "^^yes 
in  addition  they  cruelly  mistreated  the  na- 
tives, killing  many  and   enslaving  others, 
forcing  them  to  work  in  the  mines  and  fields. 

Although  Spanish-speaking   people   still 
occupy  Mexico    and    Central  «  «r,^  ^^^ 
America,    Spain    herself    has  Spaniards  have 
now  lost    all   hold    upon   this  not  held  their 
continent.     Her  last  American  *®™***^ 
colonies,   Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  were  re- 
cently given  up. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Spaniards 
have  not  been  more  successful  is  the  climate 
of  the  section  which  they  settled.  In  hot 
countries  so  little  energy  is  required  to  pro- 
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vide  food  and  shelter  that  the  people  do  not 
need  to  exert  themselves ;  and  hence  they 
do  not  do  so.  With  but  slight  effort  the 
Central  American  can  find  bananas,  or  other 
nourishing  food,  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year ;  why  then  should  he  work  ?  The 
people,  therefore,  become  too  lazy  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  A  lai^e  part  of  the 
region  settled  by  the  Spaniards  is  too  warm 
to  produce  people  of  energy. 

Another  reason  why  the  Spaniards  did  not 
have  better  success  is  found  in  their  relation 
to  the  Indians.  Although  robbing  and 
enslaving    them,    they   intermarried    with 
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them  freely,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  are  now  half-breeds.  These  half- 
breeds  are  an  ignorant  class,  far  inferior  to 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  so  backward 
(Fig.  39)  that  they  still  follow  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  French  began  their  settlements  in  a 
very  different  quarter,  being 
early  attracted  to  our  coaet  by 
the  excellent  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland 
Banks.     Soon  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians 

proved     profitabte,     and     the 
1.  Location  of      i,  ,        ,      >  c 

thBinetUB-  French  took  possession  of 
monta,  with  Nova  Scotia  and  the  region 
*'**°"  along  the   St.  Lawrence  River 

and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  value  of  the  fur  trade,  together 
with  a  desire  to  convert  the  Indiana  to 
Christianity,  led  the  French  as  far  west  as 


Wisconsin  and  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Making  their  way 
southward  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  they 
took  possession  of  the  whole  Miasissippi 
Valley  (Fig.  88),  calling  it  Louisiana  in 
honor  of  their  king,  Louis  XIV.  In  order 
to  hold  this  vast  territory,  they  established 
a  chain  of  trading  posts  and  forts  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  forts 
was  built  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands. 
Many  places  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys  still  have  French  names ; 
for  example.  Lake  Champlain,  Marquette  in 
Mich^an,  La  Salle  in  Illinois, 
St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 
Can  you  name  others  ? 

The  climate  of  the  French 
territory   was,   on  the  whole, 
more      favorable  „  _^ 
than  that  of  the  wby  uiey  h«T« 
Spanish  country ;  '**'  *•"■  *"- 
for,  though  rather.     '^ 
severe    in   the    St.   Lawrence 
Valley,    it    was    neither    hot 
enough  to  make  people  lazy, 
nor  so   cold  as  to  discourage 
them.     One  of   the    greatest 
difQculties  was  that   the   few 
scattered  settlers  were  unable  to  protect  all 
of  the  vast  teiTitory  to  which  the  French 
laid  claim.     Also,  the  French  intermarried 
with  the  Indians  and  adopted  some  of  their 
customs,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  the  Spaniards. 

The    Spanish  and   French    left    only   a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic   coast  for 
other  nations.     Among   those  -.u   _ 
who   made    settlements   there  ,    r„  «     ^ 
were  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  aaiirariiar 
and  the  Swedes  in  Delaware  ;  aattiemeata 
but  the  English   soon   obtained   the   lead. 
The    English    captured    New    York   City 
(then   called  New   Amsterdam)   from   the 
Dutch,  and  made  settlements  along  most  of 
the  coast  from  Florida  to  Nova  Scotia. 

In  several  respecte  the  portion  that  fell 
to  the  English  seemed  much  less  desirable 
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;  held  by  the  Spanish  and  French, 
inglish-speaking  race  has  managed, 
not  only  to  hold  this,  but  even 
I  to  add  to  it  most  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  other  two.  At 
°^®  the  present  time,  the  control 
entire  continent,  except  Mexico, 
A.merica,  and  a  few  small  islands, 
hands  of  either  the  United  States 
Britain. 

ire,  of  course,  good  reasons  for  this 

le  result.     No  doubt,  differences  in 

the  characters  of  these  three 

races  is  one  cause.     Yet  there 

3  also,  as -is  shown  in  the  following 

18. 

3mperate  climate  of  the  central 
E  North  America  is  one  of  the  best 
9rld  for  the  production  of  people 
^.     The   warm   summers   allowed 

harvests ;  while  the  long,  cold 
)rced  the  settlers  to  work  hard  in 

store  up  supplies  for  the  cold 
)ut,  although  they  had  to  work  a 
I,  they  still  had  time  and  energy 
aprovement. 

the  English  were  less  cruel  than 
iards   in   their   treatment   of  the 

but,  unlike  both  French  and 
most  of  the  English  would  not 
y  with  savages.  Thus  it  happened 
le  wars  with  the  French,  the  Eng- 

act  with  more  intelligence,  speed, 

;  for  they  were  not  hindered  by 
Lvilized  half-breeds.  There  was 
ivantage,  however :  the  Indians 
nemies  of  the  English,  and  in  the 
v^een  the  English  and  French  most 
ought  on  the  French  side. 
,  the  fact  that  the  English  were 
in  by  forest-covered  mountains  on 

and  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
rth  and  south,  also  proved  an  ad- 
On  that  account,  they  were  kept 
ither  ;  and  when  wars  arose,  they 
er  able  to  combine  their  forces, 
ire  some  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
sh-speaking  race  has  won  its  way 


on  the  continent  against  both  the  Spanish 
and  the  French. 

1.  What  is  the  influence  of  climate  on  plants  and 
animals  ?  2.  Describe  the  plants  of  the  Far  North. 
3.   What  animals  are  found  in  the  . 

Far  North?  What  can  you  tell  *®^®^ 
about  them?  4.  What  about  the  >?"«^™°8 
plant  life  in  our  western  arid  lands?  5.  Describe 
the  animal  life  in  that  region.  6.  Describe  the 
plant  life  in  the  temperate  portion  of  North  America 
outside  of  the  arid  lands.  7.  Tell  about  the  animal 
life  in  the  same  region.  8.  What  native  plants  and 
animals  are  likely  to  continue  here  long  in  the 
future?  9.  What  is  the  condition  of  plant  life  in 
the  torrid  zone?  10.  Of  animal  life?  11.  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  Indians  who  formerly  lived 
here?  12.  Give  several  reasons  why  they  did  not 
become  more  powerful.  13.  What  portion  of  the 
continent  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  ? 
14.  How  did  they  treat  the  natives  ?  15.  Give  some 
reasons  why  they  have  not  held  their  territory. 
16.  What  portion  of  the  continent  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  why?  17.  State  some  reasons  why 
they  have  lost  this  territory.  18.  Where  were  the 
earlier  English  settlements?  19.  How  much  of  the 
continent  is  now  in  control  of  English-speaking 
people  ?  20.  Give  some  reasons  for  this  remarkable 
fact. 

1.  Examine  some  century  and  cactus  plants. 
2.  Find  some  furniture  made  of  mahogany  or  other 
tropical  wood.  3.  Visit  a  green- 
house  to  see  orchids.  4.  Collect  S'lggestions 
pictures  of  native  plants  and  animals  of  North 
America.  5.  Collect  samples  of  different  American 
woods. 

III.   The  United  States 

I.   General  Facts 

On   Figure  9  we   see   that   the   United 
States     occupies    the    central  Location  and 
part   of    North   America,   ex-  area 
tending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Aside  from  Alaska,  which  belongs  to  us, 
the  only  countries  on  our  north  are  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  Greenland.  On  our 
south  are  Mexico  and  the  several  small 
countries  of  Central  America.  Trace  our 
boundaries  on  the  north  and  south.  What 
portions  are  artificial  ?  What  portions 
natural  ?  Is  the  distance  across  the  United 
States  greater  from  east  to  west,  or  from 
north  to  south  ?     How  much  greater  ? 
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Fid.  ti.— Belief  map  ol  Uu  United  Statee. 


The  area  of  the  United  States  is  about 
8,000,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than 
four  times  the  area  of  Mexico.  Yet  ours  is 
not  the  largest  couutry  on  the  oontinent,  for 
the  area  of  Canada  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States  and  Alaska  together. 

Figure  43  shows  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  was  settled  before  1790,  when 
PopnUtlon  and  George  Washington  was  Presi- 
its  dietribntion  dent  for  the  first  time.  What 
in  1790  states  do  you  find  that  had  no 

inhabitants  other  than  Indians?  Which 
had  only  scattered  settlements,  such  as  forts 
and  small  villages  ?  Each  of  the  cities 
shown  on  this  map  had  a  population  of  over 
6000.  What  are  their  names  ?  How  about 
Chicago  and  St.  Louia  ?  All  together  there 
were  only  a  little  over  3,000,000  white  men 
here  at  that  time. 

Our  present  population  is  about 
Onrpreaent        92,000,000.  The       present 

popnlation  population  of  Canada  is  over 
7,000,000,  of  Mexico  about  15,000,000,  and 


of  Central  America  about  6,000,000.  Not 
only  have  we  more  inhabitanta  than  the 
other  countries  of  North  America  combined, 
but  we  have  more  than  all  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  America  together.  Ours 
haa  plainly  been  the  favorite  country  for 
settlers  in  the  New  World. 

This  remarkably  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion   has,    to    a    large    extent,   Heaaonafor 
been   due   to   the   number   of  thia  rapid 
foreigners     who     have     come  •i>cre»8« 
here  to  live. 

The   early  introduction    of    slavery  has 
resulted   in   greatly   increasing   our   num- 
bers.    There    are    now    over 
9,000,000    colored    people    in  ""^ 

the  United  States,  which  is  about  one  tenth 
of  our  entire  population. 

Kurope  and   Asia  have   poured   forth  a 
steady  stream  of  immigrants  j,   ^^^^^^^ 
during  the  last  one  hundred  from  Emope 
years.      Probably,   in   all,   as  •"^A'*" 
many  as  26,000,000  foreigners  have  come 
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and  many  of  them 
have  settled  in 
the  cities.  More 
recently  a  flood  of 
immigration  has 
come  from  south- 
ern Europe.  At 
one  time  the 
Chinese  began  to 
come  in  great, 
uumbers.andlaws 
preventing  their 
coming  had  to  be 
passed.  We  have 
laws,  also,  exclud- 
ing paupers,  crim- 
inals, diseased 
people,  and  labor- 
ers brought  here 
by  contract.  To 
others  the  country 
is  free. 
Figure  44  shows 
the  present  distribution  of  our  population. 
Where  is  the  population  most  i>i£ttibDtioii 
dense  ?  Note  that  more  than  of  our  popuU- 
half  of  tlie  whole  country  has,  *"»" 
on  the  average,  not  more  than  twenty-five 
persons  for  each  square  mile.  Point  out 
this  portion. 

According  to  this  map,  which  portion  of 
North  America  has  fewest  settlers  ?.  What 
part  of  Canada  is  most  densely  populated  ? 
Of  Mexico  ?  Of  Central  America  ?  Ob- 
serve that  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is 
most  densely  settled,  while  the  coast  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  has  few  people, 
compared  to  the  interior.  Can  you  recall 
any  explanation  of  this  ? 

It  is  natural  that  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States  should  have  been  settled 
first,  because  most  of  the  im-  Reuoas  for 
migrants     have     come     from  *i"*  distribu- 
Europe.     Many  of  them,  of  *"*" 
course,    have     gone     farther  came  iwt'to 
west,    but    many    have    re-  ui«Eut 
mained  in  the  great  cities  on  the  coast. 
Each  lai^e  city  there  has  its  Italian  quarter, 
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its  Russian  quarter,  its  Jewish  quarter,  and 
so  forth. 

The  transportation  of  goods  is  one  of  the 
great  industries,  and  this  business  alone  has 

attracted    large    numbers    of 

L2SrtS?^*  P®^Pl®  ^  ^^^^"  P^^^^-    The 
best  shipphig      best  shipping  points,  moreover, 

to^^to***""  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  *^®*  manufac- 
^  turing    centers,    for    people 

manufacture  goods  at  those  places  where 

raw  materials  can  easily  reach  them,  and 

where  finished  articles  can  be  shipped  away 

cheaply  in  all  directions.     The  excellent 

shipping  points,  therefore,  attract  people 

because   of  the  manufacturing  as  well  as 

the  commerce;   for  these  industries  give 

them  work  to  do. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  fine  har- 
bors on  our  two  coasts,  and  the  best  ship- 
ping centers  on  our  interior  water  ways, 
have  attracted  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  On  Figure  44  note  the  sections 
that  have  the  densest  population.  Our 
eastern  coast,  from  Boston  southwest  to 
Washington,  has  more  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation than  any  other  equal  area  in  North 
America.  Name  several  of  them.  What 
great  cities  do  you  find  along  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
larger  tributaries  ?  There  is  a  dense  popula- 
tion, also,  about  San  Francisco  Bay,  as  there 
is  around  New  York  Bay,  and  for  a  similar 
reason.  Find  other  centers  of  dense  popula- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  interior. 

The  greatest  industry  of  all  is  farming, 

about  one  third  of  all  the  men 

8.  Otte»  a»     of  the  United  States  being  en- 

Attracted  to  too  _    ,  ° . 

best  fanning       g^g^d  in  tliat  One  occupation, 
sections  That  fact  largely  explains  the 

(1)  Extent  of     presence  of  so  many  people  in 
Valley  ^"®  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  broad  trough  between 
the  mountain  systems  of  the  West  and  East 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile  farming 
regions  in  the  world.  What  is  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  level  region  (Fig.  42)  ? 
There  is  only  one  mountainous  section  in 
this  vast  area,  and  that,  called  the  Ozark 


Mountains  in  Missouri,  extends  also  into 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Not  only  is  this  fertile  region  very  exten- 
sive, but  the  climate  is  favorable  to  many 
kinds  of  farm  products.  On  (g)  lu/avor- 
Figure  40  find  the  latitude  of  «*fe  climatB 
New  Orleans.  Note  that  it  is  not  very  far 
from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which  marks  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  torrid  zone.  How 
necur  does  Florida  come  to  that  zone  ? 

What  is  the  latitude  of  our  northern 
boundary  ?  Observe  how  very  far  it  is 
from  that  line  to  the  Arctic  Circle  (Fig.  9), 
which  marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
frigid  zone.  It  is  plain  not  only  that  the 
United  States  lies  in  the  temperate  zone,  but 
that  it  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  southern 
half  of  that  zone.  That  allows  an  abundance 
of  heat  in  summer,  even  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Thus  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  has  a  temperature 
that  is  very  favorable  to  agriculture. 

The  rainfall  is  likewise  favorable  in  most 
parts.  Only  far  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  on  the  Great  Western  Plains 
(Fig.  42),  is  the  quantity  of  rain  too  small 
for  agriculture.  From  the  Great  Western 
Plains  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient  for  good  crops. 

While  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  most 
extensive  farming  section  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  also  much  farming  farther 
east  and  in  the  West.  The  favorable  cli- 
mate and  good  soil  in  the  East,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  in  parts  of  the  West 
have  helped  greatly  in  attracting  settlers. 

Mining  as  well  as  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  farming  have  at-  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
tracted     great     numbers     of  azedrawn'to 
people  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  mining  and 
the   United  States.     Most  of  ^^  ^^^""^ 

■,•,■,..•■  (1)  Mining  in 

our  hard  coal  is  mined  among  ^  j^^^ 
the  Appalachians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Most  of  our  soft  coal  and  iron  ore, 
and  much  of  our  copper,  also,  are  found  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  kinds  of 
mining,  therefore,  increase  the  population 
in  the  East  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands.. 
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ntainous  section  in  the  West,  in 
ng  is  important,  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Appalachians. 
This  is  the  region  of  the  Cor- 
ntioned  on  page  4.  Beginning 
Lfic  coast  (Fig.  42),  you  see  the 
sailed  the  Coast  Ranges,  parts  of 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge, 
rom  these  are  the  Sierra  Nevada 
le  Ranges,  in  which  there  are 
peaks.  Farther  east  are  the 
iintains,  which  extend  entirely 
United  States,  into  Canada  and 
he  nortli,  and  far  into  Mexico  on 
Extensive  plateaus,  with  short 
'anges,  lie  between  the  Rocky 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade 
?ind  the  names  of  the  two  prin- 
us  on  Figure  42. 
e  many  mines  in  this  section,  but 
attered  over  the  vast  territory, 
us  metals,  and  much  copper  and 
s  are  found  there  ;  but  far  less 
ron  ore  are  mined  in  the  West 
le  Appalachians.  The  mining 
herefore,  has  brought  a  much 
I  more  scattered  population  to 
era. 

of  the  western  half  of  the  United 
zing  is  the  leading  industry. 
That  calls  for  a  very  small 
population,  for  reasons  that 
e.  Over  wide  areas  grazing  is 
iustry,  because  much  of  the  land 
desert.  Find  the  Great  Basin 
which  is  mainly  desert.  The 
10  dry  a  climate  is  that  the  prin- 
for  this  region  blow  from  the 
d,  since  they  lose  most  of  their 
1  the  high  mountains,  the  low- 
plateaus  between  the  mountain 
er  from  drought. 
I  shows  most  of  the  western  half 
ntry  to  be  very  thinly  settled, 
,re  several  places  that  have  a 
lation.  Point  them  out.  The 
ons  why  so  many  people  have 
lese  points  you  will  learn  later. 


Our  country  is  so  large  that  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  it  into  sections  in  order  to  study  it 
in  proper  detail.    Accordingly,  Reason  for 
the  states  have  been  grouped  studying  the 
into    five    sections,    of    which  United  States 
the  first  is  the  New  England  ^  ^^^"^ 
Group.     The  others,  in  their  order,  are  the 
Middle     Atlantic     States,     the     Southern 
States,  the  Central  States,  and  the  Western 
States. 

As   you   study  each  of  these  sections,  a 
very  important  point  to  notice  is  the  scale 
upon  which  each  map  is  drawn,  importance  of 
For  example,  in  Figure  45,  an  watching  the 
inch    and    a    half    represents  scale  of  maps 
about  one  hundred  miles.    According  to  that 
scale,  how  long  is  the  state  of  Connecticut  ? 
Find  what  the  scale  is  on  the  map.  Figure 
64.    Using  that  scale,  find  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo.     Using  both  maps, 
find  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bos- 
ton, by  way  of  New  York.     When  studying 
a  map,  whether  in  this  book,  on  the  wall,  or 
in  an  atlas,  it  is  always  important  to  first 
observe  its  scale. 

1.  State  the  location  and  area  of  the  United 
States.  2.  What  was  our  population  and  its  distri- 
bution in  1790?  3.  What  is  our  „  . 
present  population,  and  how  does  it  ^.  .. 
compare  with  that  of  other  countries  " 
in  the  New  World  ?  4.  How  many  colored  people 
are  there  ii.  the  United  States?  5.  What  immi- 
grants are  allowed  to  come  here  ?  How  many  have 
come,  in  all  ?  C.  What  is  the  present  distribution 
of  the  population  of  North  America?  7.  Show  why 
the  place  where  the  immigrants  land  is  one  reason 
for  so  great  a  population  on  our  eastern  coast. 
8.  Explain  the  influence  of  our  best  shipping  and 
manufacturing  points  on  the  distribution  of  our 
people.  9.  What  farming  sections  have  attracted 
great  numbers  of  people  ?  Give  reasons.  10.  How 
has  mining  affected  the  population  in  the  East? 
11.  Why  is  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  so 
thinly  settled  ?  12.  Show,  by  an  example,  that  it  is 
important  when  studying  maps  to  observe  the  scale. 

1.  Can  you  tell  why  Florida  is  so  thinly  settled? 
2.  Show  the  dangers  that  we  run,  in  receiving  so 
many  immigrants.  3.  What  reasons  s^ggestion8 
can  you  give  for  forbidding  Chinese  ^^ 
immigration?  4.  What  objection  do  you  see  to  al- 
lowing an  Italian  quarter,  a  Chinese  quarter,  etc,,  in 
our  large  cities  ? 
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2.   Her  England 

1.  Name  the  states  of  this  group.  2.  Whatisthe 
capital  of  each?  3.  Where  are  the  mountaius? 
-,      _^  4.  Into  what  bay  does  the  Penobscot 

Map  Study         gj^,^j.  g^^  y    ^  yf^^  ,^^^  j^,^^ 

lies  juet  east  of  it?  6.  Find  three  lai^  lakes.  In 
which  Htate  ia  each?  7.  Name  and  locate  several  of 
the  largest  cities.  8.  What  cape  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Boston?  9.  What  cape  is  south- 
east of  Boston?  10.  Find  Massachusetts  Bay. 
11.  Fiud  Cape  Cod  Bay.  12.  Wliat  two  large  blands 
lie  southeast  of  Massachnsetta?  13.  What  two  bivys 
are  near  them?  14.  What  large  island  lieasonUi  of 
Connecticut?    15.  In  what  stole  is  it  (Fig-  64)? 

16.  What  waters  separate  it  from    Connecticut? 

17.  Name  the  three  largest  rivers  of  Maine;  the 
largest  one  in  New  Hampshire ;  the  two  largest  in 
Connecticut.    Trace  the  course  of  each. 

Since  the  Appalachian  Mountains  extend 
across  New  England,  most  of  ita  surface 
Eeasons  for  '^  either  hilly  or  mountainous, 
its  iiregolar  Near  the  coast  the  hills  are 
•uifoce  low,  but   the  land    gradually 

I.  The  aonn-  rises  toward  the  interior  until 
it  becomes  a  low  plateau.  This 
plateau  is  crossed  by  river  valleys  that  cut 
into  it  in  every  direction.  The  valleys  are 
usually  several  hundred  feet  deep,  with 
steep  sides,  so  that  the  surface  there  is  very 
irregular. 

In  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  New 
England,  the  surface  becomes  quite  moun- 


tainous (Fig.  47).  There  are  some  peaks, 
like  Mount  Monadnock  in  southern  New 
Hampshire,  that  rise  singly  above  the  pla- 
teau upland ;  but  others  are  found  in 
groups,  or  clusters,  as  the  White  Mountains 
of  northern  New  Hampshire,  for  example. 
Still  other  mountains  are  grouped  in  irregu- 
lar ranges,  of  wliich  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  and  the  Taconic  Mountains 
and  Berkshire  Hills  of  west«rn  Massachu- 
setts, are  examples. 

Many  of  the  mountain  peaks  rise  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level ;  but 
Mount  Washington,  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, has  an  elevation  of  over  a  mile,  and 
Mount  Katabdin,  in  Maine,  is  nearly  as  high. 
In  Figure  45  find  the  various  mountain 
peaks  and  ranges  named. 

On  page  7  you  learned  that  the  Great 
Glacier  made  many  clianges  in  our  country. 
This  glacier  extended  over  the  s.  The  Gnat 
whole  of  New  England,  and  for  Olw'w 
a  long  time  its  front  rested  on  the  blands 
just  south  of  this  group  of  states.  Indeed, 
Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket, 
and  Long  Island  are  made  in  part  of 
moraine  hills  and  sandy  plains  that  were 
built  in  front  of  the  vast  ice  sheet. 

As  the  ice  melted  away  toward  the  north, 
it  left  moraines  and  other  deposits  farther 
north.    Some    of  these  dammed    up    the 
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streams  and  formed  the  many  lakes  that 
dot  the  surface  of  New  England.  Others 
turned  the  streams  from  their  courses,  and 
caused  their  waters  to  tumble  in  many 
rapids  and  falls.  Besides  this,  the  glacier 
plowed  away  the  soil  from  many  hill  slopes, 
leaving  bare  rock  ledges.  It  also  carried 
much  rock  into  the  valleys  and  on  to  the 
lower  hilly  land.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
much  of  the  farm  land  became  strewn  with 
bowlders,  as  shown  in  Figure  23. 

The  sinking  of  the  coast  has  given  New 
England  a  very  irregular  outline.  What 
8.  The  sinking  have  you  already  learned  about 
of  the  coast  this  (p.  11)?  Name  some  of 
the  larger  capes,  bays,  and  islands  that  were 
thus  formed. 

The  mountain  rocks  of  New  England 
are  mostly  hard,  including  many  granites. 
Where  the  sinking  of  the  land  has  lowered 
these  into  the  sea,  the  beating  of  the  waves 
has  removed  the  soil  and  exposed  the  bare 
rock.  This  is  why  so  much  of  the  irregular 
coast  is  rock  bound,  and  has  such  grand 
scenery. 

Maine  does  not  reach  quite  so  far  north 
as  do  several  of  our  Western  States.     Name 

them  (Fig.  40).  Yet  this  sec- 
tion lies  far  enough  north  to 
have  a  rather  severe  climate;  and  a  cold 
ocean,  current  near  the  coast  makes  the  cli- 
mate somewhat  cooler  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  This  is  called  the  Labrador  cur- 
rent, because  it  flows  past  the  Labrador 
coast.  It  is  a  slowly  moving  stream  of 
ocean  water,  many  miles  wide,  that  begins 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  flows  southward 
along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
England  as  far  as  Cape  Cod  (p.  222). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  current  of 
warm  water  that  makes  the  southern  portion 
of  New  England  warmer  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  This  current,  called  the 
Gulf  Stream,  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  flows  northeast,  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  (Fig.  312).  East  of  New  England 
it  is  much  farther  from  land  than  the  Lab- 
rador current. 


The  climate 


The  prevailing  winds  in  New  England 
blow  from  the  west.  Every  few  days, 
however,  the  direction  of  the  wind  changes 
to  the  east  or  south,  and  the  air  then  comes 
from  the  ocean,  often  bringing  rain.  The 
winds  that  blow  from  the  east  and  north- 
east are  cool  in  summer  and  very  chilly  in 
winter,  since  they  are  cooled  in  passing 
over  the  Labrador  current.  They  often 
cause  .heavy  snows  in  winter,  and  rain  and 
fog  in  summer.  Those  winds  that  blow 
from  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
warmed  in  passing  over  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Largely  for  that  reason,  the  southern  part 
of  New  England  is  much  warmer,  and  has 
little  snow  in  winter. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  settlers,  most  of 
New  England  was  covered  with  forests,  and 
one  of  the  first  products  sent  Lumbering 
back  to  England  was  lumber,  i.  Extent  of 
Now    the    woods   have    been  theforeate 
cleared  away  from  much  of  the  land,  but 
where  it  is  too  steep  or  rocky  for  farming, 
large  tracts  of  forest  still  remain. 

For  instance,  there  are  large  tracts  of 
land  in  northern  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
(Fig.  48),  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  in 
parts  of  the  three  southern  states,  that  are 
still  covered  with  timber.  Standing  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Katahdin,  one  sees  only 
a  vast  wilderness  of  trees  in  all  directions. 
The  nearest  cultivated  land  is  twenty -five 
miles  to  the  east,  while  the  unbroken  forest 
stretches  much  farther  away  to  the  north 
and  west. 

Winter  is  the  busy  season  for  cutting 
timber  in  this  wilderness,  for  the  swamps, 
which  are  numerous,  and  in  2.  Catting  of 
summer  impassable,  are  then  the  timber 
frozen.  At  that  season,  also,  the  snows 
have  covered  the  bowlders  and  fallen  trees, 
and  made  the  surface  level  enough  for 
sleds,  loaded  with  logs,  to  be  drawn  through 
the  woods. 

Usually  fifty  or  more  men  are  necessary 
to  a  logging  camp.  With  axes  in  hand, 
they  go  through  the  woods  chopping  down 
all  the  trees  that  are  large  and  sound  enough 
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for  good  lumber.      The  limbs   are    then  1  others  are  held  back  by  it.     If  the  "  jam "  b 

chopped  off,  and  the  logs  are  draped  by  |  not   speedily   removed,   the   entire    stream 

horses  to   the   banks  of  the 

nearest  stream  (l''ig.  49). 

When'  the  snow  melts  in  I 

the    spring,  the    cutting    is 

8.  Pio.Une        over  and  another 

thsiogBtotht     busy  season  be- 

™^»  gins.      The    ice 

on  the  rivers  breaks  up,  the 

streams   are  swollen   by  the 

melting  snows,  and  the  logs- 

are  wliirled  off  downstream 

in  the   swift  current.     Fre- 
quently, however,  even  this 

flood  of  water  is  not  sufEcient 

to  carry  them.    In  such  cases, 

in    order    to    provide    more 

water,  dams  are  placed  across 

the  streams,  or  at  the  outlet 

of  lakes.     When  more  water 

is    needed,     the     dams     are 

opened,  and  a  flood  is  poured 

into  the  stream.    In  this  way 

immense  numbers  of  logs   are  floated,  or  1  may  become  blocked.     Such,  a  condition  is 

"driven"  downstream,  forming   what  the     called  a  log  jam  (Fig.  50),  and  it  is  the 

lumbermen  call  a  "log  drive."  [  business  of  the  log  drivers  to  prevent  jams 

by  freeing  the  logs  that  be- 
come thus  lodged. 

Some  of  tlio  logs  are  stopped 
near  waterfalls,  far  upstream, 
where  they  are  sawed  into 
boards,  laths,  shingles,  etc. ; 
but  most  of  them  are  carried 
to  sawmills  as  far  down  the 
river  as  the  current  will  take 
tliem. 

During  the  seaaon  for  cutting, 
the   men    go    forth    early  in    the 
moruiiig  and  work 
until    late    in    the   *■  Hard.liip.  of 

.  ■  1   the  mtaber- 

evemng.eatinsatid   „.„,. ijf. 

Fia.  40.  —  Lumbermen  at  work  In  winter,  drawing  tbe  loga  od  sleds  to  the         sleeping   m   log 

cabins   (Fig.  51).     Their  beds  am 
broad    shelvea    of    rough    boards. 


The  work  of  driving  the  logs  is  a  very  ex- 
citing one.  The  logs  often  run  on  to  rocks 
and  shoals  ;  and,  as  soon  as  one  gets  caught. 


covered  with  boughs  from  the  Bpruco  and  balsam 
trees;  and  tbe  camp  is  often  so  small  that  they 
must  lie  side  by  side,  with  scarcely  room  to  tnrn. 
There  is  much  exposure,  too.    The  men  may  suffer 
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serioiiBly  from  the  cold,  for  it  is  often  necessary  to 
work  when  the  temperature  ia  far  below  zero. 

Theworkof  presenting  log  jams  brings  even  more 
exposure,  for  the  workmen  must  frequeotlj  wade  into 
the  icy  water  and  ride  upon  the  logs.    One  may 
often  see  a  man  carried  along  on  a  single  log,  cling. 
ing  to  it  by  means  of  the  sharp  spikes  in  his  boots, 
ftnd  balancing  himself  with  a  long  pole.    Now  and 
then  he  must  jump  from  log 
to  Ic^,  as  a  squirrel  springs 
from  tree  to  tree.    In  this 
way  the  men  are  often  wet 
from  head  to  foot,  and  may 
even    be    thrown    into    the 
water    and     drowned.       So 
many    hardships    are    con- 
nected with  lumbering,  that 
a     lumberman     is    said     to 
become  an  old  mnn  after  a 
few  years  ot  service. 

The  forests  of  New 
England  supply  much 
S.  Talae  of  lumber, 
the  foieat  though  far 

less  than  formerly- 
Woods  have  another  im- 
portant use  ;  they  pre- 
vent   the     rain     water 


from  running  rapidly  off 
the  land.  Where  the  forest 
has  been  carelessly  destroyed 
by  the  lumbermen,  or  by  fire, 
the  streams  rise  rapidly  after 
every  rain  and  then  quickly 
decrease  in  size.  Often  there 
is  not  enough  water  to  run 
the  factories  that  use  the 
water  power.  Thus  it  be- 
comes very  important  to  pre- 
serve the  forest,  and  the 
government  is  planning  to  set 
aside  large  areas,  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  streams,  as 
forest  reservations. 

New  England  produces 
very  little  metal,  and  no 
coal.  There  are, 
however,  aome  V"*"?*"* 
valuable  mineral  products, 
such  as  clavs  for  making 
bricks,  and  stone  used  mainly 
for  building.  Among  the  building  stones 
three  kinds  are  of  especial  value;  namely, 
granite,  marble,  and  slate,  each  of  which  is 
quarried  in  large  quantities. 

Many  of  the  hiUs,  and  even  mountains, 
such  as  Mounta  Washington  and  Katahdin, 
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are  made  mainly  of  granite.  But  this  ia 
not  often  quarried,  because  it  is  too  difficult 
1  Onnita  ^  draw  the  heavy  stone  to 
(1)  Whert  places    where    it    is    needed. 

/oundand  The   qnarries   have   generally 

qvarrud  ^^^^     opened     or     developed 

either  close  to  cities,  or  else  near  the  sea, 
where  the  stone  may  be  cheaply  shipped. 

One  of  the  oldest  stone  quarries  in  the 
country  is  at  QuiNUY,  near  Boston  (Fig.  45). 
Buildings  made  of  Quincy  granite  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  may  still  be  seen  in  Bos- 
ton.   Other  quarries  are  found  in  and  near 
Gloucester  and    Milfobd, 
Mass. ;      Wkstebly,     R.  I. ; 
Babbb,  Vt. ;  Concord,  N.  H.  ; 
and  at  several  points  along  the 
Maine  coast. 

Much  of  the  granite  is  used 
for  paving  stones  in  the  city 
,„  „  streets,  where 

heavy  wagons 
pass.  For  that  purpose  lai^ 
blocks  are  split  into  smaller 
ones  of  the  proper  size. 

Many  of  the  large  blocks 
are  carried  by  boat  to  Boston, 
New  York,  or  even  as  far  as 
New  Orleans,  where  they  are 
used  for  curbstones,  for  build-  Fro.  62.— One 
ing,  and  for  other  purposes.  Jh^Bll^,^" 

Some  of  the  government  build- 
ings at  Washington  are  made  of  New  Eng- 
land granite-  Another  important  use  of 
granite  is  for  monuments,  columns,  and 
other  ornamental  work.  The  stone  is  well 
suited  for  this  purpose  because  of  its  beauti- 
ful color,  which  varies  in  different  quarries. 
Some  granites  are  gray,  others  almost  white, 
bluish,  or  distinctly  red;  and  most  kinds 
will  take  a  high  polish. 

The  most  noted  marble  quaiTies  in  the 
United  States  are  near  Rutland,  Vt.  (Fig. 
S.  MuUe  ^^)t  where  much  of  the  stone 

(1)  When  ^8  white,  though  some  of  it  is 

quarried  streaked  with  blue.     In  other 

places  in  Vermont  the  colors  of  the  marble 
are  quite  different,  and  often  very  beautifuL 


'   This  stone  is  too  soft  for  paving  stones, 

but  it  is  much  used  for  buildings,  statues, 

and  monuments.     Indeed,  the 

Rutland  marble  is  one  of  the 

most  common  headstones  in  the  cemeteries 

of  the  Eastern  States.     Like  granite,  it 

may  be  given  a  high  polish. 

Some  of  the  tnort  highly  prized  marble,  mostly 
obtained  from  foreign  countries,  is  so  banded  and 
mottled  that,  when  polished,  it  makes  a  beautiful 
ornamental  stone  for  interiors  of  churches  and  other 
buildings.  White  marble  has  been  used  for  niany 
centuries  as  building  material.    In  fact,  long  before 


ot  the  marble  quarries  near  Rutland,  Vt.  Tbe  stone  Is 
.t  in  the  deep  pit  on  the  right,  and  the  ijtocka  are  hoisted  u> 
b;  the  derrii^. 

the  time  of  Christ,  the  Greeks  built  the  marble  Par- 
thenon upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  (Fig.  454), 
They  hIbo  chiseled  out  marble  statues,  such  as  tbat 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  which  have  become  famous  on 
account  of  their  beauty. 

Slate  rock  is  quarried  in  several  parts  of  New 
England,  AS  in  eastern  Maine  and  western  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont  The  value 
of  Biate  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  ^  ^*» 
that  it  splits,  or  cleaees,  BO  easily  that  it  is  readily 
broken  into  thin  slabs  with  a  smooth  surface.  In 
this  way  it  is  made  into  roofing  sl»te  and  school 
slates;  from  it  are  also  made  blackboards,  slabs  for 
wash  basins,  and  stone  for  nse  in  the  interior  of 
buildings. 

Still  another  raw  product  of  New  Eng- 
land is  fish.  When  tlie  country  was  first 
settled,   great   numbers   of   various   kinds, 
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fresh,  but  most  are  salted.  This  method 
of  fishing  is  similar  to  that  which  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  used  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Halibut  and  cod  cannot  be  caught  with  a 
seine,  for  instead  of  swimming  at  the  sur- 
face, these  fish  live  on  the  sea  ^   B«Ubut  and 
bottom.     They  are  caught  in  codith 
winter    as    well    as    summer,  (l)  wii^re 
mainly  on  the  Fishing  Banks  *""*** 
that  Ue  off  the  coasts  of  New  England  and 
Newfoundland.      Some  of  the  Gloucester 
fishing    vessels,    however,    go    as    far    as 


especially  mackerel,  halibut,  and  cod,  were 
found  close  to  the  shore.  Such  names 
Fishing  as   Cape  Cod,  Halibut   Point, 

1.  Fonnsrabas-  Lobster  Cove,  and  Bass  Rocks, 
ducaof&sh  given  to  places  on  the  New 
England  coast,  indicate  this.  Find  the 
fii-st  of  these. 

Fish  supplied  the  early  settlers  with  one 
of  their  chief  foods,  and  the  fishing  industry 
soon  became  important.  You  will  remem- 
ber (p.  25)  that  it  was  the  fishing  which 
early  attracted  the  French  to  the  American 
coast,  and  they  still  retain  the 
right  to  fish  along  the  New- 
foundland shore. 

Fish  are  now  much  less 
abundant  near  the  coast,  but 
a.  Center,  of  «i°«e  'hey  are 
tb«  flahins  still  found  farther 

ii^*tT7  from    the    shore, 

hundreds  of  vessels,  and  thou- 
sands of  men,  are  engaged 
solely  in  catching  them. 
GLO0CB3TBR,  which  is  a  center 
for  that  industry,  is  the  most 
noted  fishing  port  in  the  United 
States  J  but  Boston,  Port- 
land, and  Provincetown 
also  have  an  important  fish 
trade.     Locate  each. 

Moat  of  the  mackerel  are 
caught  in  spring  and  summer, 
a    Muikaid         They     swim      to-       pta.  53.  — AQlouceBterfishJngscbooner.JustlMivingport 

gether,  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  in  such  numbers,  or 
schools,  as  fishermen  say,  that  they  may  be 
easily  seen  from  a  distance.  The  fishermen 
who  cruise  about  in  search  of  the  mackerel 
sail  in  swift,  two-masted  vessels,  called 
schooners  (Fig.  63).  When  they  see  a 
"  school,"  they  spring  into  their  great  seine 
boats,  row  over  to  the  fish,  drop  a  large  net, 
or  seirUt  into  the  water,  and  draw  it  around 
the  "school."  Then  the  seine  is  drawn  in, 
forming  a  pocket  and  trapping  the  fish. 
In  this  pocket  enough  fish  are  sometimes 
caught  to  fill  hundreds  of  barrels.  Some 
of   the  fish  are  taken  to  port  to  be  sold 


figblog  trip, 

Greenland  and    Iceland    for    halibut  and 
codfish. 

Halibut  are  very  lai^e,  some  weighing 
more  than  a  man,  and  they  are  often 
caught  upon  single  lines.  Cod-  (»  MtiAoditr 
fish  may  be  caught  in  the  same  oatching 
manner,  though  a  trawl  (Fig.  54)  is  more 
commonly  used  for  cod  than  for  halibut. 
The  trawl  consists  of  a  number  of  hooks 
hanging  from  a  single  long  line,  ail  lowered 
into  the  water  together  and  left  there  for 
hours.  The  fish  swallow  the  bait  on  the 
hooks,  and  in  this  way  many  are  caught  at 
one  time. 
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%  trawl  OD  the  Fishing  Banks  o[  Newfoundland.    The  Ionic  line,  with  shorter  onei 
iQ  their  ends.ie  lowered  to  the  bottom.    Allei  awhile  it  Is  drawn  up  and  iLeflsh  that 
'e  taken  into  the  boat. 


Tbis  kind  of  fishing  is  dangerous,  because  the  men 
mnBt  venture  out  in  small,  flat-bottomed  boats,  called 

dorits,  to  take  the  fish  ofi  the  trawls. 
fu(Ami'''^       While  they  are  busy  fishing,  a  storm 

may  arise,  or  a  heavy  fog  come  up, 
And  prevent  tbeir  return  to  the  vessel.  They  are 
then  left  in  open  boate  far  out  upon  the  ocean. 
Every  year  dozens  of  Gloucester  fishermen  are  lost 
in  this  manner. 

As  in  the  case  of  mackerel,  codfish  are  sold  either 
fresh  oraalt;  but  most  of  the  halibut  are  sold  fresh, 

though  some  are  smoked.     In  order 

marfe'f'n"*  **"  *"'''  *"■  '^"''*'  ^^^  codfish,  they  are 

^lit  open  and  cleaned,  soaked  in 
barrels  of  brine,  and  ttien  dried  upon  the  wharf. 
Very  often  the  bones  are  removed,  the  skin  stripped 
oS,  and  the  flesh  torn  into  shreds  and  packed  into 
boxes  as  boneless  cod.  Either  the  salted  or  boneless 
cod  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  grocery,  and  much 
of  it  comes  from  Gloucester. 

Traps,  or  man,  are  also  set  for  fish.  They  are 
placed  along  the  shore,  and  many  kinds  of  fish,  such 
as  shad, salmon,  and  bass,  swim  into 
8^ei  ocean  ^^^  ^„j  ^„  y,^,,  y^gble  to  find 
"""'  their  way  out.   Another  kind  of  fish 

that  is  canght  on  the  New  England  coast  is  the  her> 
ring,  which  ia  smoked  and  canned  in  lai^e  quanti- 
ties at  Eastport,  Me. 

Lobtter  fishing  is  also  carried  on,  especially  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  A  lobster  trap,  made  of  wood  and 
weighted  with  stone,  is  lowered  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  lob3t«r  lives,  crawling  around  among  the 
locka  and  aeaweed.    A  fi«b-head  for  hut  is  inside 


the  trap,  and  the  lobster  crawls  in  to  get  it;  but  he 
is  BO  stnpidthat  he  is  rarely  able  to  find  hiswayouL 
Clamt,  found  along  many  parts  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  live  bnried  in  the  mud  flata'  which  are 
exposed  to  view  at  low  tide.  At  such  times  boja 
and  men  dig  these  shellfish  out,  much  as  a  farmer 
digs  potatoes.  Another  kind  of  shellfish  on  the 
Kew  England  coast  is  the  seallnp;  and  still  another 
is  the  oyster,  which  thrives  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  bays  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  England. 

So  much  of  New  England  U  hilly  or 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  is  so  strewn  with 
bowlders,  that  farmiug  is  not  Agriculture 
so  extensive  an  industry  as  in  i  importance 
many  other  parts  of  the  coua-  of  thii  induatiy 
try.  In  some  sections,  where  the  soil  is 
very  poor  and  no  market  is  near,  fanning 
has  proved  such  a  failure  that  many  farms 
have  been  abandoned  (Fig.  55).  On  these, 
the  orchards  are  grown  up  with  weeds,  and 
the  houses  and  barns  are  tumbling  down. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  more  hilly 
parts  of  New  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  Bec- 
tioDS  where  there  is  really  excellent  farm 
land.  This  is  true  in  the  larger  valleys, 
particularly  the  Connecticut  Valley,  which 
has  much  level  and  fertile  land. 
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Each  farm  nsually  has  a  small  orchard 
and  also  produces  hay  and  grain,  which  are 
s.  pnidncti  either  fed  to  cattle  and  horses, 
fiDm  ths  f unia  qj  goij_  ^]\  tjjg  farmers  keep 
some  poultry,  selling  the  chickens  and  eggs ; 


Where  the  farms  are  so  far  away  from  the 
cities  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  to  mar- 
ket, dairying  is  common  (Fig.  66).  So 
much  milk  io  needed  in  the  large  cities  that 
special  arrangements  are  made  for  market- 


FiQ.  OS.  •-  An  Bbaodoned  fann  Id  tbe  hltl;  pait  of  New  Eagland  where  tbe  »oi1  la  tbin  and  sterile. 


and  some  make  a  business  of  raiting  poultry, 
such  as  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks. 

A  very  common  occupatioa  is  track  farm- 
ing. On  truck  farms  various  kinds  of  veg- 
etables, like  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  cabbages,  and  celery,  are  care- 
fully cultivated  ;  and  these,  together  with 


ing  it.  Special  cars,  and  even  whole  trains 
carrying  nothing  but  cans  of  milk,  are  run 
to  them  from  far  out  in  the  country.  A  great 
deal  of  milk  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese, 
sometimes  on  the  farm,  but  much  more  com- 
monly at  creameriet,  where  the  work  is  done 
by  machinery. 


Fio.  66.  —  A  herd  of  dairy  cowagradng  In  the  pasture.    Tbeli  milk  U  sent  U 


milk  and  eggs,  are  sent  to  the  nearest  town 
to  be  sold.  The  farmer  often  takes  them  to 
town  himself  and  sells  them  from  house  to 
house,  thus  securing  higher  prices  than  if 
he  sold  them  to  a  storekeeper.     Why  ? 


In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  farms 
are  often  of  good  size,  having  fields 
of  grain  and  fine  large  gardens  and 
orchards.  There  are  also  extensive  fields 
of  tobacco. 
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Strangers  traveliDg  through  New  England,  npoa 

seeing  the  billj  surface  and  rockj  soil,  are  often 

pozzled  to  underataud  how  the  farm- 

8.  Th.in«tat     e^  ^„  e^nj  enough   to  build  such 

toanohprod-        ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^_^  ^^^^   j^  j^^;^ 

their  homes  so  fvell,  and  to  have  bo 
many  books  and  pictuies.  The  reason  is  that  the 
cities,  near  at  hand,  give  an  excellent  market  for 
farm  products.  There  are  so  many  people  in  these 
states,  especially  in  the  three  southern  ones,  that 
only,  a  part  of  the  food  needed  can  be  raised  in  this 
section.  This  insures  a  leady  and  profitable  mar- 
ket for  'whatever  food  the  land  can  produce. 

Whenthe  Puritans  settled  New  England, 
the  articles  that  they  needed  had  to  be 
HaDnfactnrins  brought  across  the  ocean  at 
1.  Ext«Dtof  S""^*^  expense.  At  first  they 
tbis  indiiatry,  imported  not  only  furniture 
witiinuens  ^^^  tools,  but  even  wood  for 
the  interior  of  houses,  and  bricks  for  the 
walls,  fireplaces,  and  chimneys.  Even  now, 
in  some  of  the  older  New  England  houses, 
one  sees  doors  and  rafters  that  came  from 
over  the  sea  long  ago. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  settlers  began  to 
make  such  artictes  aa  shoes,  cloth,  and  1am- 
bor.  Thus  manufacturing  began  early,  and 
the  industry  was  greatly  aided  by  the  water 
power  (Fig.  57).  It  was  also  aided  by  the 
many  lakes.  These  served  as  reservoirs 
from  which  the  falls  and  rapids  were  sup- 
plied with  water,  even  during  times  of 
drought.  Many  mills  and  factories  sprang 
up  near  the  coast,  and  later  in  the  interior. 

Thus  New  England  soon  became  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  section  of  the  whole 
country.  To-day  its  many  large  cities  owe 
their  growth  chiefly  to  this  industTy.  Hun- 
dreds of  articles  are  made,  of  which  those 
composed  of  wood,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and 
metal  are  the  most  important. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  these  tinds 
should  be  manufactured,  since  most  of  these 
raw  materials  are  not  produced  in  great 
quantities  in  New  England.  The  reason  is 
that  the  abundant  waterfalls  furnished  such 
excellent  power  that  it  paid  to  bring  the 
raw  materials  there  to  be  manufactured. 
Later  the  people  learned  to  manufacture  so 


well,  that  factories  were  built  even  where 
there  was  no  water  power,  as  "in  Boston, 
where  steam  power  is  used.  Since  coal  is 
now  cheap,  the  location  of  a  mill  near  an 
important  railway,  or  near  some  other  good 
shipping  point,  is  a  more  important  matter 
than  its  location  near  water  power. 


The  mouths  of  tlie  rivers,  being  good 
shipping  points,  are  natural  sites  for  man- 
ufacturing towns   and   cities. 
Many  such  towns  in  Maine  are  toraafromtii* 
engi^ed  in  lumber  manufac-  fomt 
turing.      The   logs  from   the  d)  Lumber, 
forest  are  floated  to  them,  and  ^^^j, 
there    much   work,   requiring 
many  men,  is  necessary  to  change  these  to 
lumber,  and  then  to  various  useful  articles. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Bakoob  has 
grown  up  where  the  ocean  tide  checks  the 
river  current,  so  that  the  logs  can  he  floated 
no  farther;  and  vessels  from  the  ocean  can 
reach  this  point  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
lumber.  The  log  drives  of  the  Kennebec  and 
Androscoggin  rivers  are  stopped  at  the 
sawmills  in  several  cities  along  their  banks, 
such  as  Watbbvillb,  and  Augdsta,  the 
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capital  of  Maine  ;  but  some  are  carried 
down  OB  far  as  Bath,  which  is  noted  for  its 
ship  building.  On  the  wharves  of  Port- 
land are  quantities  of  boards  ready  to  be 
shipped  away  to  be  made  into  boxes,  barrels, 
doors,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

Another  important  use  of  the  forests  is 
in  making  paper,  for  much  of  the  paper 
commonly  seen,  such  as  news- 
W    <Vf  paper   and    wrapping    paper, 

is  now  made  of  wood.  Short  logs  (two-foot 
lengths),  after  having   the  bark  removed, 


ar«  placed  in  a  Bteel  frame  and  forced 
against  an  enormous  grindstone.  The 
wood  pulp  thus  ground  off  is  carried  away 
by  water,  run  through  a  sieve,  deposited  on 
a  wide  belt,  and  pressed  into  thin  sheets  be- 
tweenrollers.  When  dry,  it  is  paper.  Wood 
pulp  is  also  made  by  help  of  chemicals.  We 
do  not  often  think,  when  reading  the  news 
or  wrapping  a  package,  that  the  paper  in 
our  hands  may  once  have  been  part  of  a  live 
tree,  perhaps  in  the  woods  of  Maine. 

Paper  mills  are  found  at  Rumford  Falls, 
East  Livermore,  East  MiLLiNOCKET.and 
Banqor  in  Maine.  However,  Holvoks,  the 
greatest  paper-making  city  in  New  England, 
is  situated  not  in  the  forest  region,  hut  in  the 
midst  of  busy  cities  in  MassachusetUt.  There 


the  pulp  is  generally  made  of  rags,  which 
produce  a  finer  grade  of  paper.  The  neigh- 
boring cities  furnish  a  large  supply  of  the 
necessary  rags. 

The  forest  trees  snpplj  other  valuable  prodncia 
besideB   lumber  and   wood  pulp.     One  of   these  is 
tannic  acid,  used  in  tanning  leatiier; 
it   is  made   from   the   bark  of   the   <">  Tannto 

hemlock  and  other  trees.     Another  '"^•'  '""P'*. 

...  ,       .  1  fuoar  ami  tima 

product  IS  maple  nnip  and  sugar. 
Amnng  the  trees  in  the  forests  of  New  England  ia 
the  tugar  maple,  which  is  very  common  iu  Vermont, 
as  well  OS  in  New  York,  PennsylvaDia,  Ohio,  and 
other  states.    Its  sap,  unlike  that 
of  most  trees,  is  sweet ;  and  if  a 
Itole  is  bored  through  the  bark  in 
early  spring,  when  the  sap  ia  mov- 
ing throQgh  the  tree  most  rapidly, 
it  will  ooze  forth  as  a  watery  liquid- 
This  is  then  boiled  to  drive  ofi 
some  of  the  water,  thus  making 
maple  sirup  and  maple  sugar. 

There  are  about  400  cotton 
mills  in  New  England,  mak- 
ing such  articles 
as  sheets,  towels,  munSrtLiag 

stockings,        un-    (l)BzUnlond 

derwear,  thread,  vartttv  iif cotton 
string,  handker.  •^'"V-^"'"''!' 
chiefs,  and  gingham  and  calico 
dress  goods.  As  many  as 
1200  persons  may  be  em- 
ployed in  a  single  mill,  per- 
haps three  quarters  of  the  number  being 
women.  One  of  these  mills  may  consume 
from  60,000  to  70,000  pounds  of  cotton  per 
day. 

Tbe  cotton  arrivea  in  bales,  each  weighing  nboat 
600  pounds,  and  is  made  into  cloth  In  ^e  following 
mnnner:  First,  the  dirt,  small  sticks, 
etc.,  are  removed.    Then  the  cotton  ('^  Jf«'Aorf  of 
fi"Der8,of  various  lengths,  arecombed  f^^"*' 
out  straight  aud  well  mixed  with  one 
another.    After   that   they  are    pressed   into  thin, 
gauzelike  sheets.      Thetie  are  gradually  drawn  out 
and  twisted  into  threads,  and  then  wound   upon 
spindlee  and  taken  to  the  loonu  for  weaving.    All 
this  work  is  done  by  machinery. 

Cotton  cloths  are  nothin';  more  than  such  threads 
woven  together,  those  that  extend  lengthwise  of  tho 
piece  being  called  the  icarp,  and  those  across  it,  the 
iDoo/.    An  ordinary  pieca  of  calioo  haa  a  warp  of 
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perhaps  1200  threads,  while*  wid«  piece  of  cloth,  such 
SB  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  may  conlaio  as  many  as  2600. 
Stripes  and  other  patterns  are  made  by  coloring  the 
threads  differently,  and  then,  before  the  weaving 
begins,  carefully  arraoging  them  according  to  some 
de»gn. 

After  being  sheared  from  the  sheep,  the 
wool  is  washed  and  freed  from  burs,  sticks, 
(8)  Method  of  «*«•  ^^  ^«  ^^''^  UDtiingled  and 
uooltnonu-  combed  out  straight,  after 
/ocdire  which  it  is  twisted  into  yarn, 

much  as  cotton  la  twigted  into  thread. 
The  yarn  is  woven  into  cloth  for  men's 
suits  and  overcoats,  and  also  for  coats, 
skirts,  underwear,  blankets,  stockings,  car- 
pets, and  dozens  of  other  articles.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  garments  tliat  you  are 
wearing  are  made  either  of  wool  or  cotton, 
or  of  the  two  mixed  together. 

Most  of  the  cotton  is  brought  from  Texas 
and  other  Southern  States,  but  some  of  it 
(4)  whtTttkt  comes  from  Egypt  and  other 
eotton  and  wool  foreign  countries.  None  is 
a™  obiaiTud       j.^;ggj  jjj  jjg^  England. 

The  wool  is  cut,  or  sheared,  from  sheep, 
and  much  of  that  which  is  manufactured 
into  cloth  in  New  England  is 
obtained  from  Ohio  and  other 
states  farther  west.  Large 
'  quantities  are  also  imported 
from  Australia,  and  a  small 
amount  comes  from  the  New 
England  pastures. 

The  following  cities  are  en- 
gaged extensively  in  the  manu- 

,,  „, .  ,  .  facture  of  either 
(6)  Chiffdtia         ^^  . 

engayed  in  teg-  COtton  Or  WOOlen 
tOt  manu/ac  cloth,  OF  both  : 
'"'^  in  Maine,  Bidde- 

FORD,  LEWISTON,  AuBURN, 
and  Augusta;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchestee,  Nashua, 
and  Dover;  in  Massachusetts, 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  on 
the  Merrimac  River ;  Pitts- 
PIELD  in  western  Massachusetts 
River,  New  Bedford,  and  Taunton  in 
the  southern  part ;  in  Rhode  Island,  Paw- 


TDCEET,  WOONSOCKET,  and  PROVIDENCE 
(Fig.  61),  which  is  the  second  city  in  size 
in  New  England.  One  of  the  largest 
cotton  factories  in  the  world  is  at  Man- 
chester, N.H.  Locate  each  of  these  cities 
on  the  map. 

Boot  and  shoe  making  is  carried  on  in  a 
number  of  cities,  though  the  most  important 
are  LvNN,    Haverhill,  and 
Brockton   in   Massachusetts.  niumiMtnitat 
Locate   them.     Besides  boots  ^i)  atteten- 
and  shoes,  leather  is  made  into  e^g^  'i  a.  on<i 
many  other  articles,  such   as  «^''^  "«■''" 
bookbindings,  harnesses,  pocketbooks,   and 
bicycle  saddles.     Can  you  name  others  ? 

Leather  is  made  from  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
and  hogs.  After  the  hair  is  (gj  Hmrleat&er 
removed,  the  hides  are  taken  i»prtpared 
to  tanneries,  where  they  are  soaked  in  tan- 
nic acid  to  make  them  durable. 

Some  of  the  tanneries  are  aitiiat«d  near  forests, 
as  in  Michigan,  where  there  are  many  hemlock 
trees  whose  bark  produces  the  tannic  acid.  Others 
are  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  where  k 
kind  of  oak  grows  from  which  tannic  acid  is  made. 


the  forest,  but  many,  like  those  in  and  about  Salkm, 
are  far  away  from  the  foreaU.    To  these,  both  tbo 
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hides  and  the  bark  muit  be  brought  &  long  distance. 
Id  some  tanneries  chemicals  are  used  ia  place  of  the 
tannic  acid  from  hemlock  or  oak  bark.  In  a  single 
tannery  near  fioston,  where  ebeepskine  are  tanned, 
bora  30,000  to  40,000  skins  are  prepared  each  week. 

After  being  tanned,  the  leather  ia  brought 
to  the  shoe  factories  and  out  up,  one 
rsi  Baa  boou  ™^'i'i'®  cutting  out  soles  of  a 
and  lAoM  an  certain  size,  a  second  tops,  a 
""*  third  tongues,  etc.  ;  these  parts 

are  then  sewed  or  nailed  together,  and  the 
shoes  are  soon  finiabed.  As  in  the  case  of 
cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing,  nearly  all 
the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  each  person 
caring  for  one  or  more  machines,  and  per* 
forming  the  same  simple  task  day  after  day. 

On  account  of  the  wat«r  power,  the  New 
England  people  early  began  to  manufacture 
5.  Metal  mann-  nietals  into  various  articles. 
fsctniiiiE  Although  steam   now  largely 

takes  the  place  of  water  power,  these  in- 
dustries are  still  very  extensive,  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. 

Since  very  little  coal  and  iron  are  pro- 
duced in  New  England,  these  two  materials 
(1)  Kind  of  niust  be  shipped  from  other 
artiele*  madt.  States.  Therefore  large,  heavy 
toUAreown  objects,  that  require  much 
metal  and  coal,  are  not  generally  made.  The 
lighter  articles,  like  jewelry,  clocks,  needles, 
cutlery,  tools,  and  firearms,  that  require  a 


high  degree  of  skill,  are  the  chief  articles 
manufactured  from  metal  in  New  England. 

WoBCESTER  (Fig.  61),  west  of  Boston,  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  iron 
goods,  besides  envelopes,  boots,  ,j)  (^tte^tt^ 
and   shoes.     Great   quantities  gaged  in  thU 
of  jewelry  are  made  at  Pbovi-  '"^•""t 
DENCE.    New  Haven  is  noted  for  hardware 
and  firearms.     Corsets,  cartridges,  and  sew- 
ing machines  are  manufactured  at  Bridqb- 
POBT.   Firearms,  cars,  and  bicycles  are  made 
at  Sfeimgfield  and  at  Haetfobd,  which  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion on  the  Connecticut  River.    Fitchbubq 
ia  also  engaged  in  metal  manufacturing. 

Near  Boston,  at  Waltham,  the  American 
Watch  Company  has  an  immense  factory 
(Fig.  60),  where  3100  watches  are  made 
every  day.  About  4300  persons,  more  than 
half  of  whom  are  women,  are  employed  there, 
receiving  about  $200,000  a  month  in  wages. 
Great  numbers  of  clocks  and  watches  are 
made  in  Waterbdbt,  and  jewelry  and 
cutlery  at  Meeidbn,  Conn.  In  hundreds 
of  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  New 
England  there  are  factories  and  mills  of 
various  sorts.  Some  of  the  cities  where 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  manufactured, 
such  as  Fall  Kivbb,  Lowell,  and  New 
Bedford,  are  also  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  other  metals. 

All  this  manufacturing  calls  for  an  im- 


ria.  eo. — The  Waltban  Watch  Factory  at  night    This  is  bat  one  o(  the  manj  luge  factories  of  New  England. 
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city  in  size  in  the  United 
It  is  a  great  manufacturing  center, 
gaged  in  most  of  the  industries 
named,  and  especially  in  making 
Its  great  size  is  largely  due 
icellent  harbor  (Fig.  61),  and  its 
ocation. 


The  port  of  Boston  is  third  in  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States.  Great  quanti-; 
ties  of  raw  materials  are  received  here,  to 
be  sent  to  the  factories  of  New  England ; 
and  the  finished  goods  are  shipped  all  ovei; 
the  world.  Much  grain  and  meat  reach 
Boston  from  the  West  to  be  distributed 
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amongf  the  smaller  cities,  or  shipped  libroad. 
la  return)  ships  from  foreign  countries 
bring  such  articles  as  coffee,  tea,  chocolate, 
rubber,  wool,  hides,  and  bananas,  which 
are  needed  in  New  England. 

Boston  and  its  vicinity  have  been  important  from 
the  earliest  days  of  our  history.  Tbeie,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bevolutionaiy  War,  occurred  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Reyere's  Side,  and  the 
Battle   of    Bunker  UilL    The  vicinity  of  Boston 


is  also  noted  for  its  eminent  men.  Harvard  College, 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in  16S6 
at  Cambridge,  three  miles  from  Boston.  Yale 
College,  at  New  Haven,  was  started  sixty-five 
years  later,  in  1701.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
and  Agassiz  were  professors  at  Harvard ;  and  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Whittier  lived  not 
far  from  Boston. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  are  many 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns  which  also 
%.  citiM  naar  serve  as  places  of  residence  for 
BoBton  the  business  men  of  Boston. 

Among  these  the  largest  are  Cambridge 
and  SoMBEViLLE  (Fig.  61),  which  have  im- 


portant industries  of  meat  packing,  machme 
manufacturing,  and  printing.  Others  are 
Che:l8BA  and  Malden,  each  engaged  in 
manufacturing  rubber  goods  and  other 
articles. 

Not    far    distant    is  Saleh,    winch    in 

colonial  days  was  even  more  important  than 

Boston.     Since  its  harbor  is  too  shallow  for 

the  deep  ships  of  the  present  time,  this  city 

has  lost  much  of  its  commerce,  which  is 

now    carried    on    in    Boston. 

Notice,    in     Figure    43,    that 

Salem  was   one  of  our  large 

cities  in  the  year  1790. 

POBTLAND  (Fig.  61),  the 
lai^est  city  in  Maine,  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  j.  otiwrUijB 
and  is  the  eastern  cities 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  which  runs  through 
Canada.  In  winter,  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  is  frozen 
over,  it  is  a  shipping  point 
for  Canadian  goods.  New 
Haven,  the  largest  city  in 
Connecticut,  and  Providence 
(Fig.  61),  the  largest  in 
Rhode  Island,  are  both  on 
the  seacoast. 

The  seacoast  of  New  Hamp- 
shire  is   very  small,  and   the 
largest     city,     Manchester, 
lies  inland  near  some  falls  in 
the  Merrimac  River ;    but  on 
the  coast  is  the  important  city 
of  POBTSHOUTH.     Vermont  has  no  seacoast. 
Its  largest  city,  Burlington,  is  a  lake  port 
on  Lake  Champlain. 

There   is    so    much   manufacturing   and 
commerce  in  New  England,  that  great  num- 
bers   of   people    dwell    in    the  gnnuner 
cities  ;  and  during  most  of  the  nsorts 
year,  they  are  closely  confined  l.  wiiyinMi 
in  noisy  factories,  or  in  offices  •*  '•«'«">■ 
and  stores.    To  these,  the  wooded  mountains, 
the  silvery  lakes    (Fig.   21),  the  winding 
rivers,  with  their  falls  and  rapids,  the  green 
valleys,  and  the  rocky  seacoast,  offer  great 
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attractions ;  and  every  summer  teoa  of  thou- 
sands leave  town  for  a  week  or  more,  to 
enjoy  their  vacations  at  these  places. 

Many  go  to  the  green  slopes  of  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  and  Green  Mountains,  or  climb 
S.  Where  tt«      about  among  the  rugged  peaks 
pMpieapenii       of  the  White  Mountains  (Fig, 
thiiTTAMtiona     gg-j^   (.p    gjjJQy    tijg    wonderful 
scenery.     Others   plunge   into   the    woods 
of  Maine  or  nortliern  New  Hampshire,  to 
hunt  and  fish,  or  to  canoe  upon  the  streams 
and   lakes;     and    still    others 
settle  down  at  farmhouses,  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  country 
(Fig.  56). 

Many  others  go  to  the  sea- 
shore, to  escape  the  heat  and 
to  bathe  in  the  salt  water,  or 
to  sail  and  row.  So  many  go 
there  that  a  large  part  of  the 
New  England  coast  is  dotted 
with  summer  cottages  and 
hotels.  Indeed,  people  come 
here  from  all  pai-ts  of  the 
United  States.  Thousands 
visit  Bab  Harbor,  on  Mount 
Desert  Island  in  Maine,  which 
is  therefore  a  very  busy  place 
in  summer.  Along  the  coast, 
for  many  miles  north  and  south 
of  Boston,  thei-e  are  other  noted 
summer  resorts.  Nantucket 
Island  and  Martha's  Vineyard 
are  similar  resorts  farther  south;  while  just 
west  of  them,  on  Narragansett  Bay,  is 
Newport,  noted  for  its  many  magnificent 
summer  homes. 

1.  State  to  what  extent  the  moontaiaa  make  the 
surface  of  Kew  I'^ngland  irregular.  Name  and  lo- 
—  cate  the  priDcipal  mooDtoins.    2.  Kx- 

r*™!'  plain  how  the  Great  Glacier   made 

"  iiiiportaDtchangesin  New  England, 

3.  How  has  the  sinking  of  the  coast  made  the  coast 
line  very  irregular?  4.  Describe  the  climate. 
5.  ^yhat  about  the  extent  of  the  forests  in  Kew 
England?    8.   Tell   about   the    cutting   of    timber. 

7.  Describe  the  floating  of  the  logs  to  the  milla 

8.  What  hardships  are  there  in  the  lumberman's 
<ife?     9.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  granite? 


10.  The  marble?  11.  The  slate?  13.  WIi at  about 
the  former  abundance  of  fish  7  Name  and  locate 
the  centers  for  the  present  fishing  industry. 
13.  What  kinds  of  fish  are  now  caught?  H.  De- 
scribe the  method  of  catching  and  marketing  mack- 
erel.   15.  Where  are  halibut  and  codfish  caught? 

16.  Describe     the     method     of      catching      them. 

17.  What  are  the  dangers  connected  with  such  fish- 
ing ?  18.  What  is  the  method  of  marketing  these 
fish  7  19.  What  other  ocettn  foods  are  found  in  this 
region?  20.  To  what  extent  is  agriculture  impor- 
tant here  7  21.  What  are  the  principal  farm  prod- 
ucts?   22.  Why  is  there  a  good  market  for  such 
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products?  23.  Why  is  manufacturing  very  exten- 
sive in  New  England?  24.  Where  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber  carried  on  ?  2o.  Tell  how  paper  is 
made.  2Q.  What  other  forest  prod  ucts  are  obtained  ? 
27.  What  kinds  of  textile  manufacturing  are  there 
in  Kew  England?  28.  What  is  the  extent  of  the 
cotteu  manufacturing?  29.  Describe  the  met^bod 
of      manufacturing     cotton     and    woolen    good^. 

30.  Where    are   the    cotton    and    wool    obtaixxed? 

31.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities  ens*^ed 
ill  textile  manufacturing.  82.  What  can  yotx  tell 
about  leather  manufacturing?  33,  What  are  tbe 
principal  kinds  of  metal  manufacturing?  Why? 
34.  What  cities  are  extensively  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry? 35.  What  advantages  has  New  Engljuid 
for  commerce  ?  36.  For  what  Li  Boston  important  T 
37.  Name  other  cities  near  Boston  and  tell  aboDt 
each.    38.  I.x>cate  the  other  large  cities.    For  ^rhat 
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is  each  important  ?  39.  Why  is  there  a  special  need 
of  vacations  in  New  £ngland  ?  40.  Where  and  how 
do  the  people  spend  them  ? 

Maine  (Me.).  1.  Draw  the  coast  line  of  Maine. 
2.  Why  is  it  so  irregular?    3.  Find  the  principal 

rivers.  4.  What  cities  are  situated 
Review  Qnes-  on  each?  5.  Should  you  expect 
tions  by  States  much  fishing  along  the  coast  ?  Why? 

6.  What  reasons  can  you  give  why  so 
many  people  resort  to  the  Maine  coast  and  woods  in 
summer?  7.  Describe  lumbering  in  Maine.  8.  What 
cities  are  engaged  in  producing  lumber  ?  Why  those  ? 
9.  What  stones  are  quarried  in  the  state  ?  10.  Which 
is  the  largest  city  ?  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
Boston  and  Providence  ?  (See  Appendix,  pp.  413  and 
414.)  11.  What  other  cities  in  Maine  are  mentioned 
in  the  text  ?  Find  them  on  the  map.  12.  Draw  an  out- 
line map  of  Maine,  locating  the  principal  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  capital,  and  other  leading  cities.  Do  the 
same  for  each  of  the  other  states  as  you  study  about  it. 

New  Hampshire  (N.H.).  13.  What  large  lakes 
are  found  in  this  state?  What  river?  14.  Name 
the  cities  on  it.  15.  For  what  are  they  important? 
16.  Why  are  there  not  more  cities  in  northern  New 
Hampshire?  17.  What  industry  should  you  expect 
there?  18.  Find  Mount  Washington ;  it  is  the  high- 
est peak  in  New  England.  19.  Where  should  you  ex- 
pect to  find  most  farming  ?  20.  Ho  w  does  the  largest 
city  in  the  state  compare  in  size  with  Portland? 

Vermont  (Vt.).  21.  What  large  lake  forms  a 
part  of  the  western  boundary?  Into  what  waters 
does  it  empty  ?  22.  What  river  flows  along  the  east- 
ern boundary?  Through  what  states  does  it  flow? 
23.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mountains?  24.  Lum- 
bering is  carried  on,  as  in  Maine;  into  what  waters 
must  the  lumber  be  floated?  25.  What  other  Ver- 
mont industries  are  mentioned  in  the  text  ?  26.  There 
is  also  farming  in  the  fertile  valleys,  and  manu- 
facturing, as  at  Brattleboro.  Find  Brattleboro. 
27.  Compare  the  size  of  the  largest  city  with  that 
of  Manchester,  N.H. 

Massachusetts  (Mass.).  28.  Compare  Massachu- 
setts with  Vermont  and  Maine  in  area ;  in  popula- 
tion. (See  Appendix,  p.  412.)  29.  Name  the  large 
cities  near  Boston  (Fig  61).  30.  Find  the  principal 
cities  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  tell  where  each  is 
located.  31.  For  what  is  each  important?  32.  What 
advantages  do  you  see  in  the  location  of  each? 

33.  Find    Plymouth,  where   the    Pilgrims   lauded. 

34.  Where  is  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  state  ? 
Name  the  mountains.  35.  What  effect  should  you 
expect  the  mountains  to  have  upon  agriculture? 
36.  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  reasons  why 
Boston  had  grown  to  be  a  large  city.  37.  Of  what 
importance  is  Boston  to  the  cities  near  by  ?  38.  Of 
what  importance  are  they  to  Boston  ? 

Rhode  Island  (R.I.).  39.  Compare  this  state 
with  Massachusetts  and  Maine  in  area.    It  is  the 


smallest  state  in  the  Union.  40.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  bay  in  this  state  ?  What  cities  are  located  on 
it?  41.  What  large  city  is  in  Khode  Island?  How 
is  it  important  ?  42.  Compare  its  size  with  that  of 
Boston  and  Portland.  43.  Should  you  expect  much 
lumbering  in  Rhode  Island?  Why?  44.  What  kind 
of  farming  ?    Why  ? 

Connecticut  (Conn,  or  Ct.).  45.  Where  are  the 
mountains  in  this  state?  46.  Locate  each  of  the 
cities  mentioned  in  the  text.  47.  Tell  how  each  is 
important.  48.  The  farms  of  Connecticut  are  better 
than  those  of  Maine.  Why  ?  49.  There  is  little  lum- 
bering in  the  state.  Why?  50.  Compare  the  size  of 
New  Haven  with  that  of  Boston  and  Portland. 

51.  Name  the  principal  industries  of  New 
England.     In  which  states  are  they  carried  on? 

52.  Which  industry  do  you  consider  i »  ^ 
most  important?     Make  a  list  of  S^^ff    ^ 
the  ten  largest  cities  (see  Appendix)  ^ 

in  New  England,  the  states  they  are  in,  and  the 
chief  kinds  of  manufacturing  they  are  engaged  in. 

53.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  New  England  States, 
including  the  chief  rivers,  cities,  mountains,  and  the 
state  boundaries. 

1.  ReadWhittier's"Snow.Bound."  2.  Read  about 
lumbering  in  Chase  and  Clow's  "  Stories  of  Industry," 
Vol.  I.    3.  Visit  a  stone-yard,  or  a   ^  .. 

place  where  monuments  are  made,        ^*        * 
and  collect  some  s(>ecimens  from  the  chips  in  the 
yard.    Put  these  in  the  school  collection.    4.   Find 
blocks   of    granite   and    of    marble    in   buildings. 

5.  Make  drawings  of  mackerel,  cod,  and  halibut. 
You  will  find  pictures  of  them  in  the  dictionary. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and 
metals  for  the  school;  also  make  a  collection  of 
articles  manufactured  from  each.  7.  Find  the  pres- 
ent price  of  cotton  per  pound.  At  that  price  how 
much  would  the  seventy  thousand  pounds,  that  one 
mill  uses  in  a  day,  be  worth  ?  8.  What  is  the  aver- 
age wage,  per  hour,  of  the  employees  in  the  Waltham 
Watch  Factory?  If  the  working  day  is  eight  hours 
long,  how  many  watches  are  made  per  minute  ?  Per 
year? 

3.  Middle  Atlantic  States 

1.  Which  states  have  mountains?  2.  Which 
has  none?  3.  What  influence  do  you  think  the 
mountains  have  upon  the  industries?  _.  _  . 
4.  What  waters  help  to  form  the  ^  ^ 
boundary  of  this  group  of  states?  5.  Where  do 
natural  boundaries  separate  the  states  ?  6.  Compare 
this  group  of  states  with  New  England  in  length  and 
width  (Fig.  45).  Notice  the  scales  of  the  two 
maps.  7.  Which  is  the  largest  state?  Is  it  larger 
or  smaller  than  Maine?  (See  Appendix,  p.  412.) 
8.  Name  the  three  bays.  Why  has  a  city  a  better 
location  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  bays  than  at 
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ince?  9.  Name  uid  locmte  the  capital  of 
i.  10.  FindtbecapitaloftheUnitedStates. 
location  nearer  the  center  of  the  country 
?  11.  Name  the  five  largest  rivers.  Into 
ters  do  tbej  flow?    Through  what  stalea? 


New  England,  the  map  shows  clearly  that 
much  of  the  region  is  mountainous. 

Just  east  of  the  mountains  is  a  low,  hilly 
plateau  of  hard  rock,  called  the  Piedmont 


—  Beliet  map  of  Middle  Atlantic  States. 


[)palachian  Mountains  extend  from 

to  southwest  across  these  states. 

Note  the   number   of  parallel 

ranges.      How    great    is    the 

distance  across  this  mountain 

'     system?     What  two  mountaiu- 

ns  do   you  find  in    eastern  New 

kVhile  the  surface  of  a  large  portion 

tates  is  more  regular  than  that  of 


Plateau  (Fig.  42).  This  is  really  a  wom- 
down  mountain  region  like  New  England; 
in  fact,  it  represents  the  very  g.  ThePied- 
roots  of  those  mountains  which  "«»»*  Plateau 
rose  above  the  sea  long  before  the  Coal 
Period  (p.  2).  The  plateau  slopes  sea- 
ward, causing  the  streams  to  flow  in  short 
coureea  in  the  same  direction. 

Nearer  the  seacoast  the  country  is  a  low 
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plain  of  softer  rocks,  chiefly  saadB  and  clays.  I  their  vill^es  here,  partly  because  of  the 
Xhey  were  deposited  on  the  eea  bottom  |  water  power,  and  partly  because  boats  go- 


XbeCoaatai   andtheuraised 
Plains  to     form     dry 

land.  These  plains,  added 
to  the  country  more  re- 
cently, are  known  as  the 
Ooastal  Plaint  (Fig.  41). 
Krom  New  York  to  Ala- 
bama the  streams  that  Qow 
4.  ThePaU  from  the  Pied- 
i,ine  and  Ha  mont  Plateau 
importasM  ^  the  Coastal 
Plains  have  rapids  and  falls 
ivliero  they  cross  the  divid- 
ing line  between  these  two. 
This  boundary  is,  therefore, 
called  the  Fall  Line  (Fig. 
66).  There  are  rapids  and 
falls  along  this  line,  because 
the  streams  have  been  able 
to  dig  more  rapidly  into  the 


iug  upstream  were  stopped 
by  the  rapids  and  falls. 
Now  many  of  these  villages 
have  become  lai^  cities. 
Note  (Fig.  66)  how  many 
cities  are  on  the  Fall  Line. 
Name  them. 

On  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains  is  the  Allegheny 
Plateau,  which  y  j^^  ^^ 
slopes     gently  weatoftka 
toward      the  "«»•*•*" 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Near    the     mountains,    in 
West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania,   the   rivers   have 
Fio.e6.-Th«KaiiLU>e.  Comui  Plato*    '^^^   "^^ep   valleys  in    this 
dotted,  Piedmont  aod  other  lactloDB    plateau',    and    it    is    there- 
left  white.    Ciile.  printed  lb  h«»y    f^^^   ^  rugged   and   rocky 
type  BIS  located  alotig  the  Fall  Une.     ,,...,    ^*    ,.        .     ,     r 

that  it  has  attracted  few 
soft  layers  of  the  Coastal  Plains  than  into  I  settlers,  except  near  the  rich  coal  beds  that 
the  harder  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau.       lie  buried  in  the  rocks. 

Before    white    men    came,    the   Indians  |       You  have  already  learned  (p.  26}  that 

the  Appalachian 
Moun- 
tains wayi  ai 
were  ' 
at  first  a  serious 
barrier  to  westward 
migration ;  but  at 
the  beginning  of 
the  last  century 
many  emigrants 
pushed  their  way 
across  them.  This 
migration  was 
greatly  aided  by 
the  fact  that  several 
rivers,  such  as  thB 
Mohawk,  Delaware 
(Fig.  67),  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac, 
and  James  flow 
across  a  part  or  the 

placed  their  villages  on  the  streams  along  I  whole   of  the   mountain   system.      These 
^  line.     The  early  settlers  also  located  |  rivers     formed    gateways    to    the    fertile 


FlQ.  67.  — Delaware  Water  Q^. 
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plains     beyond    the    mountains. 
the  course  of  each  of  these  rivets, 
rough  what  states  it  flows. 
ip  shows  many  lakes  in  New  York, 
New    Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  There  are  also  many  waterfalls 
r      and    rapids.      Niagara    C^'g- 
he  boundary  of  New  York,  is  the 
waterfall  in  the  world; 
.  of   the    Great   Lakes, 
e  also  partly   in   New 
3    among    the    largest 
the  world.     There  are 
lier  large  lakes  in  this 
fame    some    of    them 
As  in  New  England, 
hese  lakes  and  water- 
caused  by  the  Great 
Trace    its    southern 
in  these  states  (Fig. 
at    about    lakes    and 
south  of  that  line? 
liddle  Atlantic  States, 
England,  the  sinking 
I,  of     the    land    has 
caused      numerous 
;  large  bays  and  fine 
Through    these    the 
reaches    far   inland. 
'dson   River,  for   in- 
tends above  Albany; 
several  branches  of 
Jake  Bay,  it  reaches 
|e  Fall  Line.     Most 
''p,  unlike  the  rocky 
jw  England,  is  low 
I  with    long,   gently 
hes,  where  the  bath- 
int  (Fig.  69). 
lern    part   of    New 
,  45    degrees    north    latitude. 
How    far    is    that    from    the 
equator  ?       From     the    north 
I  much  -nearer   the   equator   is 
part  of  Virginia  ? 
:  climate  of  the  northern  part 
'le  Atlantic   States   resembles 
Snglaud,  that  of  the  southern 


portion  is  much  warmer.  Its  greater 
warmth  is  due  partly  to  the  lower  latitude, 
and  partly  to  the  ocean  currents.  The 
cold  Labrador  current  does  not  extend 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  but  the  Gulf  Stream 
passes  very  near  the  Virginia  coast  C^ig- 
313). 
The  climate  in  Virginia  is  bo  mild  that 


FiQ.  BB. — A  view  of  Niagara  Falls. 

sleighing  and  skating  are  rarely  possible, 
while  places  near  the  entrance  of  Cliesapeake 
Bay — such  as  Old  Point  Comfort  and 
Newport  News  —  are  important  winter 
resorts.  Among  the  mountains,  however, 
the  climate  is  cooler  ;  and  even  as  far  south 
as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  are 
cool  summer  resorts  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
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Fia.  69.  — BatbingoaCap«Hay  B«ach,\J. 


The  winds  of  ihis  section  often  blow  from 
the  ocean,  so  that  there  is  abundant  rainfall 
for  crops  and  for  the  growth  of  dense 
forests.  In  most  of  these  states,  from  forty 
to  fifty  inches  of  rain  falls  every  year. 

Many  of  the  prominent  industries  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  are  the  same  as  those 
Imnbering  of  New  England.      There  are 

and  related  in-  extensive  forests  in  both  the 
duatriea  Adirondack  and  Appalachian 

mountains,  as  well  as  upon  the  Allegheny 
Plateau.  In  the  southern  part,  in  and  near 
West  Virginia,  many  hard-wood  trees  are 
found  ;  but  in  the  northern  portion,  both 
the  trees  and  the  methods  of  lumbering 
resemble  those  in  Maine. 

WiLLiAMSPOBT,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. There  are  also  many  paper  mills 
supplied  from  the  forests,  as  at  Watbb- 
TOWN,  near  the  Adirondacks.  The  sugar 
maple  grows  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  tannic 
acid  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  hem- 
lock or  oak. 

Over  most  of  this  section  the  woods  Lave  been  so 
'wastefuUj  cut  down  that  it  is  now  necessary  for  the 
government  to  protect  those  that  are  left.  In  several 
of  the  states  there  are  forest  reservations  in  which 
it  ia  forbidden  to  cut  down  the  trees,  or  where  ouly 
a  few  of  the  largest  are  cut  each  year.  Besides  this, 
some  large  tracts  of  woodland,  called  game  prenervei, 
are  carefully  protected  by  ceilain  citizens,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  fishing  and  bunting  at  the  proper  season. 
State  Uws  ftlso  protect  the  game. 


Fishing  for  eod  and  halibut  is  a  much 
less  important  industry  than  in  New  Eng- 
land.    It  is  too  far  to  the  Fish- 
ing  Banks  (p.  37)   for  many  * 

vessels  to  go  there  from  the  Middle  Atlantia 
States. 

Some  vessels  are  engaged  in  catching 
mackerel,  bluefish,  and  other  ocean  fish ;  and 
many  ahad  are  caught  in  the  i.  Eindaof 
bays  and  rivers.  This  fish  "•"  <*"«" 
swims  into  fresh  water  each  spring  in  order 
to  lay  its  eggs,  or  spawn  ;  and  the  young 
remain  there  until  they  are  lat^e  enough  to 
venture  to  the  sea.  It  is  while  they  are  on 
the  way  to  or  from  the  spawning  grounds 
that  most  shad  are  caught. 

Oysters  are  found  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Cod  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Fig.  267)  ;  but  one 
of  the  best  places  for  them  is  s.  The  ajatn 
Chesapeake  Bay,  where  the  i^oitiy 
waters  are  warm,  shallow,  and  quiet.  From 
this  broad,  branching  bay  they  are  collected 
in  great  quantities,  some  being  shipped  away 
fresh  in  the  shell,  while  many  are  canned, 
like  fruit.  Baltimore  and  Nobfolk  are 
especially  noted  for  this  industry. 

When  young,  the  oysters  swim  freely  about;  but 
after  reaching  a  certain  age,  tliey  sink  to  the  bottom, 
fasten  themaelvefl  to  some  solid  substance,  like  a 
stone  or  an  oyster  shell,  and  never  afterwards  move 
from  that  spot.  They  depend  for  food  upon  what  is 
brought  to  their  mouths  by  the  tidal  currents. 

Oysters  live  only  in  shallow  water,  and  can  some- 
times be  picked  up  by  hand  from  a  boat ;  but  usually 
they  must  be  dragged,  or  dredged,  np  with  A  long- 
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be.    Small  steamers  and  sniling  boats  are 
athering  them.    Many  men  are  engaged 
ter  industry,  which  ia  so  profitable  that 
lany  priTato  oyster  beds,  which  are  care- 
ct«d.     Sach  beds  are  sometimes  called 
HB,  or  plantations.    Toung  oysters  are 
;ht  here  and  put  into  the  water  to  grow, 
3  planted  in  a  garden. 
13   more   good  farm  land  in  the 
tlantic  States  than  in  New  England, 
and  agriculture   is,  therefore, 
a    more   important    industry. 
The  low,  level  Coastal  Plains, 
the   gently   rolling    Piedmont 
and  nearly  all  of  New  York,  except 
kill  and  Adirondack  regions,  are 
ith   farms.     There   is  also  much 
i  in  the  broader  val- 
the    Allegheny  Pla- 
:;  of  the  mountains, 
16  valleys  which  lie 
the  Appalachian 
ridges.     Among  the 
far    the    most    im- 
the  Cheat  Valley  of 
luia,  Maryland,  and 

if  the  farmers  turn 

entioD  chiefly  to 
dairying ;  and, 
although    butter 

I  are  made  in  every 

le  Union,  this  work  is  especially 

in  New  York. 

nber  of  cowa  in  a  dairy  herd 
varies  from  a  dozen  to  several 
summer  they  are  allowed  to  graze 

■ares,  but  during  the  winter  they 
large  barns,  where  hay  is  fed  to 
'ice  each  day  they  are  milked. 
New  England  (p.  89),  the  milk 
t  to  a  neighboring  city  to  be 
1  quart,  or  it  may  be  kept  for 
ter  or  cheese. 

n  the  Mohawk  River,  is  an  im- 
eese  market;  and  small  cheese 
factories,  or  creamertes,  are  scat- 
New  York.  They  are  common 
states,  also.     These  creameries 


furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  milk,  and  are 
therefore  ot  great  value  to  the  farmers  near 
by ;  indeed,  milk  is  even  brought  by  train 
to  some  of  the  creameries. 

The  tobacco  plant,  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  lias 
large,  thick  leaves  (Fig.  106), 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  pie-  "  " 
plant,  or  rhubarb.  These  leaves,  which  are 
the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  plucked 
in  the  fall,  hung  in  a  room  to  dry,  and  then 
are  ready  for  market. 

The  climate  of  most  parte  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  is  too  severe  for  this 
plant,  but  large  quantities  are  raised  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  in  the  valleys 


of  southern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
states  farther  west  (Fig.  256).  Far  the 
greatest  amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  comes  from  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  vicinity  of  Lynchburg  and 
Danville,  where  much  tobacco  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on,  immense  quantities  are 
grown  s  and  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
on  the  Fall  Line  (Fig.  66),  are  among  the 
leading  tobacco  markets  of  the  world. 
Find  these  cities  on  the  map. 

Both  the  soil   and  the   climate  of  these 
states   are   well  suited  to  the  ^  RaiaiMof 
raising  of   fruits  and  vegeta-  fmita  and  t«s»- 
bles.      Nearly    every    farmer  *■•>'»■ 
raises    some    of    each.      The  P  ^f""? 
sections  near  large    bodies  oi  iheteprodueu 
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water,  however,  have  the  best  climate  for 
fruit.  This  ia  because  the  preflence  of  water 
tends  to  equalize  the  climate,  thus  checking 
the  danger  from  frosts. 

One  of  the  most  noted  sections  for  fruit 
is  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
ill  western  New  York.  Here  grapes  in 
particular  are  cultivated  (Fig.  71).  Apples 
form  another  important  fruit  crop  in  New 
York,  being  grown  in  many  parts  of  the 
Ktate,  but  especially  along  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  is  so  much 
fruit  raising  in  New  York  that  the  nurtery 
btuinetB,  or  that  of  raising  young  fruit  trees, 


vines,  and  hushes  to  sell,  is  a  flourishing  in- 
dustry. One  of  tlie  principal  centers  for 
this  business  is  Rochbster. 

On  the  Coastal  Plains  and  Piedmont 
Plateau  of  eastern  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  grapes,  peaches, 
strawberries,  apples,  and  other  fruits  flour- 
ish. Besides  fruit,  such  common  vegetables 
as  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans, 
and  sweet  corn  are  grown  iii  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

There  are  so  many  large  cities  in  these 
states  that  there  is  great  demand  for  fruits 
(S)  Tkemarlctt  and  Vegetables.  In  the  early 
yorthan  spring  they  are  sent  from  the 

south  in  lai^  quantities  to  the  northern 
markets,  being  carried  on  fast  trains,  and 


often  in  special  cars.     Many  kinds  are  eaten 
fresh  during  the  proper  season. 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
winter  use  has  become  an  important  in- 
dustry in  several  cities,  as  in  Baltimore 
and  Wilmington.  Many  farmers  are  en- 
gaged almost  entirely  in  raising  crops  ior 
this  purpose.  Probably  as  many  peaches, 
berries,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  put  up  iu  cans, 
as  are  eaten  fresh.  These  canned  goods 
may  he  seen  in  every  grocery  store.  The 
fruits  are  prepared  for  use  in  other  ways 
also ;  for  instance,  the  juice  of  grapes  is 
made  into  wine,  and  that  of  apples  into 
cider  and  vinegar. 

Besides  the  cattle  necessary  for  dairying, 
many  horses  are  raised  in  these  5.  other  fum 
states.  In  some  of  the  more  protocM 
hilly  sections,  like  western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  many  sheep.  Hogs 
are  raised  on  most  of  the  farms ;  and  also 
hens,  ducks,  and  turkeys. 

Among  the  most  important  crops  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  are  bay  and  the 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley, 
rye,  and  buckwheat.  Far  more  land  is 
used  for  these  crops  than  for  those  already 
mentioned.  However,  since  the  states 
farther  west  are  even  more  noted  for  hay 
and  grain,  a  description  of  this  kind  of 
farming  will  be  given  later,  in  connection 
with  those  states  (pp.  93-97). 

There  are  many  more  kinds  of   mineral 
products  iu  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States   than  in  New  Eng-  * 
land  ;  and  they  are  far  more  valuable. 

One  of  these  is  salt,  a  mineral  which  is 
necessary  to  every  one.  In  the  early  days 
salt  springs  were  discovered 
at  the  point  where  Syracuse  ^'  *^ 
now  stands,  and  that  city  owed  its  early 
growth  to  those  springs.  Little  salt  is  now 
produced  there ;  but  large  quantities  of 
soda  are  made  of  brine  obtained  from  the 
salt  beds  near  by. 

These  beds  of  salt  were  deposited  in  the 
sea  which  covered  this  region  before  the 
Coal    Period.      They    were    later    buried 
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beneath  layers  of  rock,  much 
as  the  qohI  beds  were  buried. 
In  the  refion 
<'>"^"-'"'«'  south  of  S,m- 
cuae  and  Rochester,  the  salt 
beds  lie  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
from  them  salt  is  obtained  at 
a  number  of  places.  In  fact. 
New  York  produces  more  salt 
than  any  other  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Michigan,  which 
ranks  firat.  Ohio  and  Kansas 
also  produce  large  quantities. 

When  in  the  earth,  salt  ia  hard, 

somewhat   like  coal,  and  may  be 

obtained    in   either 

(8)         HOa  Q„g  of  J„o  „3yg^  3y  y,g  p„g 

oMainta  method  a  Bmall  hole  is   bored   to 

the  salt,  and  water  allowed  to  run  down  and  dissolve 
it ;  then  the  brine  is  pumped  up  and  the  water  is 
evaporated  bj  heat  until  only  the  salt  is  left  (Fig. 
72).  By  the  other  method  a  deep  hole,  or  ihaj), 
large  enough  for  men  to  paa  up  and  down,  is  dug 
down  to  the  salt ;  then  lumps  of  salt  are  broken 
oS  and  hoisted  to  the  surface.  A  salt  mine  is  a 
beautiful  sight  with  its  clear,  crystal  white  walls 
and  clean  floor. 
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Pio.  73.  —  The  salt  la  these  great  piles  was  btoufcht  to  the  surface  in  brine 
that  riRie  through  wells  bored  down  to  the  salt  beds  of  central  New  York. 
Tlie  brine  was  then  evaporated,  leaving  the  salt. 

Although  there  is  little  water  power  south 
of  the  region  that  the  glacier  covered,  there 
ismuchcoal — an  excellent  sub-  s.  coai 
stitute.    The  coal  swamps,  that  (DWhen 
existed  millions  of  years  ago  (p;   found 
2),  stretched  from  the  ancient  Appalachian 
Mountains  westward  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River.     Most  of  the  coal  now  found  in  this 
region  is  soft,  or  httuminout^  coal,  and  enor- 
mous   quantities    of    it 
are    mined    (Fig.    73). 
In  two  or  three  places, 
however,      as      near 
Wilkes- Babre       and 
ScBANTOK,     there     are 
beds   of   hard   coal,   or 
anthracite.       It     is     to 
this     coal     that     these 
cities  owe  their  impor- 
tance. 

Although  much  coal 
is  mined  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  are  most 
noted  for  this  mineral. 
About  half  the  coal  of 
the  United  States  comes 
from  Pennsylvania; 
West  Vii^inia  is  second, 
and  Illinois  third,  while 
Ohio  produces  a  lat^ 
quantity. 
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Anthracite  coal  was  once  Boft.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  folding  of  the  niountains,  it  would  doubtless 

now  be  bitumiuouB  coal,  like  that 
{Xi  Howajithra-  farther  west,  near  Pittbburoh.  But 
cite  coal  aat  ^j,g  pressure  caused  by  the  folditTff  of 
formed,  and  id    .,     '  .   .  ,      i        l         5   ■. 

loeciai  value  niouiitain  rocks  has  changed  it 

to  hard  coal.  All  woody  matter, 
and  even  soft  coal,  contains  gases;  but  in  the 
anthracite  these  gaaes  have  been  mostly  diiren 
off. 

This  haa  made  anthracite  coat  harder  and  more 
difBcult  to  bum;  but  since  it  gives  forth  a  more 
intense  heat  than  bituminous  coal,  and  bums  with 
less  smoke,  anthracite  is  preferred  for  some  purposes, 
such   as    beating   and  cooking.      Throi^bout   New 


into  each  of  the  coal  beds  (Fig.  74).  In  a  large 
mine  one  may  travel  through  miles  and  miles  of 
tunnels.  Since  it  is  very  dark  so  far  underground, 
the  tunnels  are  sometimes  lighted  by  electricity ;  bat 
the  workmen  often  furnish  their  own  light  by  means 
of  lamps  fastened  to  their  caps. 

The  miners  drill  holes  in  the  coal  beds  with  drills 
run  by  steam  or  compressed  air,  and  break  tbe  coal 
out  by  blasting ;  the  larger  lumps  are  then  broken 
np  with  picks.     After  this  is  done,  the  coal  is  placed 
in  cars,  drawn  to  the  shaft  by  mules,  or  by  electricity, 
and  then  hoisted   to   tbe  surface.     The   mules   are 
kept  underground  for  months,  being  fed  and  allowed 
to  sleep  in  stables  cut  out  of  solid  coal. 
Soft  coal  is  sold  in  the  form  that  it  reaches  the 
surface;   but  anthracite  must  first 
be  sorted  so  that  the 
lumps  of  one  WKe  are  (*)  Woioon- 
together.    This  work    ""■"""  coo' ** 

j.  do.,  i.  r...=;r"" 

bnildmgs,  called  coal 
breakert,  which  stand  close  by  the 
mouth  of  tbe  shafts.  The  coal  is 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  breaker, 
where  the  larger  lumps  are  broken 
Up.  It  then  passes  down  through 
the  building  and  is  separated  into 
different  uzes  by  means  of  sieves 
and  various  kinds  of  machinery. 

There  is  much  rock  mixed  with 
the  coal,  and  this  must  be  picked 
out.  Some  of  this  work  is  done  by 
machinery;  but  much  of  it  is  done 
by  boys,  called  Waiter  boyi,  who  sit 
on  low  wooden  benches,  as  the  coal 
passes  by,  watching  carefully  for 
pieces  of  rock.  These  they  pick  out 
lllnstratB  bow_ooal  is  mined.  There  is  a  shaft  fcoing  ^nd  throw  away.  You  can  imagine 
how  black  tliey  become  before  their 
day's  work  is  done. 
Both  the  hard  aud  the  soft  coal  are  used 
Dot  only  for  heating  houses  and  for  cook- 
ing, but  also  in  making  steam 
for  use  ia  running  locomotives,  *  *""■' 
steamboats,  and  tiie  machinery  of  factories. 
Much  coal  is  used  also  in  smelting  iron  nud 
other  metals,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas  for  use  in  lighting  houses. 
Coal  is,  indeed,  the  most  useful  of  all  min- 
erals. Without  it,  our  country  could  not 
have  prospered  as  it  has.  It  is  fortunate, 
thei-efore,  that  there  is  so  much  coal  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  found  over  so 
large  an  area. 
In  the  rocks  of  the  plateau  along  the 


England  and  many  parts  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  it  is  almost  the  only  coal  used  for  these 
purposes. 

In  some  places  the  coal  is  found  close  to 
the  surface,  though  in  many  others  it  is 
<8)  Method  several  hundred  feet  beneath 
of  mining  the  Surface.     Where  the  coal 

lies  far  down  in  the  earth,  deep  tkaflt  must 
be  sunk  to  reach  it.  From  the  sides  of  such 
a  shaft,  tunnels  (Hg.  74)  are  dug  into  the 
coal  beds,  and  from  these  the  coal  ia  re- 
moved. 

Usually  there  are  several  beds  of  coal,  with  thick 
layers  of  rock  between,  and  the  shaft  extends  down- 
ward through  them  all,  with  tunnels  reaching  out 
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western  border  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, two  other  fuels,  oil  and  natural  gas, 
t.  Petndeam  ^^^  often  found.  Petroleum, 
udutoniEu  as  the  oil  is  generally  called, 
(1)  iF/Kn/oufxi  means  "rock  oil,"  —  a  name 
which  suggests  its  origin. 

Formerly  no  region  in  the  world  pro- 
duced eo  much  oil  as  western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Ohio  ;  but  now 
this  region  is  rivaled  by  California  and 
a  part  of  the  Gulf  region  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  Outside  of  the  United  States  the 
only  region  in  the  world  that  approaches 
either  of  these  in  the  amount  of  oil  pro- 
duced is  in  Russia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ages  ago,  when  the  layen  of  rock  were  being 
deposited  on  the  ocenn  floor  (p.  6),  counties  num- 
bersof  &nimalsaDdplaDt«,  dying  and 
<«  Bino/orwd  dipping  to  the  bottom,  were  impris- 
oned in  tlie  sediment  and  deeply  buried.  These 
then  slowly  decayed,  forming  oil  aud  natural  gas 
which  entered  the  crevices  betweeu  the  grains  of 
the  sandatODes  and  other  rocks.  Thua  these  sal>- 
stances  have  become  stored  deep  down  in  the  earth. 
Oil  of  much  the  same  kind  is  now  mannfactuKd 
from  fish ;  and  nearly  the  same  kind  of  gas  may 
often  be  seen  rising  from  swampy  places,  wliere 
plants  are  decaying. 

When  a  hole  is  bored  down  to  a  rock 
layer  where  gas  is  thus  stored,  the  gas 
(V)  Hoviob-  rushes  to  the  surface.  It  is 
tained/rom  then  led  awaj  in  pipes,  often 
underground  ^^,  distant  placcB.  Thousands 
of  homes  in  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  cities  are  heated  with  natural  gas; 
and  in  many  factories,  too,  the  gas  is  used 
for  fuel. 

Borings  in  which  petroleum  rises  are 
called  oil  welU.  From  these  the  oil  some- 
times spurts,  or  gushes  out ;  but  frequeutly 
it  must  be  pumped  out.  Near  the  oil  wells 
cities  have  grown  up,  such  as  Bradford 
and  Oil  City  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Ol£an 
in  New  York. 

After  being  taken  from  the  earth,  the 
petroleum  is  stored  in  large  tanks  and  then 
(4)  Product  refined.  In  its  natural  state  it 
/rom  Ok  oil  is  a  thick,  dark  yellow  or  red- 
dish yellow  fluid;  but  in  the  refinery  it  is 


chained  so  that  a  lai^  part  of  it  becomes 
clear,  colorless  kerotene  oil. 

BenziDe,  naphtha,  and  gasoline  are  also  m: 
from  petroleum.  The  thict  substances  that  ai 
left,  after  tlie  re6ning,  are  used  iu  making  dyes  ot 
various  kinds,  machine  oil,  vaseline,  and  paraffin. 
The  latter  is  used  in  many  ways ;  for  example,  in 
making  chewing  gum,  and  candles. 

The  oil  business  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  U»e 
Standard  Oil  Company.    From  tlie  wells  tlie  oil  it 
led  to  the  refineries  in  pipes  (Fig. 
75),   sometimes   hundreds   of   miles    W  Principal 
long,  and  the  company  owns  many  ^^^^  '""^ 
special  tank  cars  for  hauling  the  ker- 
osene, as  well  as  steamers  for  shipping  it  to  foreign 
lands.     Wat«h  for  one  of  the  tank  can,  and  de- 
scrilte  it. 


flowing  from  the  oil  welU  to  the  refluet;. 

Pennsylvania,   West    Virginia,    and    the 
other  states  mentioned  enjoy  a  great  advan- 
tage in  having  such  an  abun-  ^  |^^^^ 
dance  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas  for  „)  W7ter« 
fuel.     Iron  ore  is  also  found  /ound.andnkf 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  *'^'-'°'»' 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and 
some  other  states.     Thus  both  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  fuel  for  manufacturing  it  into 
useful  articles,  are  found  almost  side  by  side. 
Both  coal  and  iron  are  easily  sent    to  all 
the   cities  of  the   Middle   Atlantic    States 
for  use  in  the  factories.     This  is  very  im- 
portant, since  iron  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
metals  for  manufacturing. 

In  appearance,  iron  ore  is  sometimes  a 
hard,  black  mineral;  sometimes  a  soft,  loose, 
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yellowish  or  reddish   hrown  earth.     It  is 

^  ,  not  iroti  at  all,  any  more  than 

(I)  Itt  appear-         ,      ,  ■     a  ...  ,      • 

onoe;  lOto  hoa  viheat  13  Dour ;  it  IS  only  won 
formed  and  ore,  a  mineral  out  of  which 
""'"*  iron  may  bo  made  by  a  great 

deal  of  wort. 

Like  coal,  the  iron  ore  in  the  earth  was  prepared 
long  ago,  though  in  a  very  difEereot  manner,  as  fol- 
lows: Small  quantities  of  iron  exist  in  many  min- 
erals and  rocks;  indeed,  the  red  and  yellow  colorsof 
many  soils,  and  of  some  rocks,  are  due  to  it.  As 
wat(^  slowly  works  its  way  through  the  rocks,  it 
diasolves  the  iron,  much  as  it  would  dissolve  salt  or 


and  limestone  than  any  other  state  in  the  Unirai. 
Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  states  in  the  valae  of  Ita 
building  stone,  and  New  York  ranks  third. 

To  obtain  iron  from  iron  ore,  two  mate- 
rials, coke  and  limestone,  are  Hannfactming 
used.  They  are  mixed  with  Muiiif»etiir« 
the  ore  and  heated,  and  the  ofinmgood* 
process  of  getting  out  the  iron  (i)  nam  tr«n  t* 
is  called  smelting.  •»"''" 

Coke  is  obtained  from  soft  coal  by  bnming  it  in 
stone  or  brick  furnaces,  called  cokt  ovent  (Fig.  76). 
There  the  coal  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  ovens  are  cloeed. 


sugar  if  those  substances  were  there.  Where  the 
conditions  have  been  favorable,  the  water  has  brought 
quantities  of  the  iron  to  one  point,  and  there  depos- 
ited it.  This  has  formed  beds,  or  veint,  at  iron  ore, 
and  it  is  these  that  are  now  being  mined. 

SometimeH  the  veins  lie  very  deep,  and  the  ore 
TTiuat  be  mined  in  much  the  same  way  aa  coal  is 
mined  (p.  55).  Again  the  veins  are  so  near  the 
surface  that  the  ore  is  taken  out  of  great  open  pits, 
somewhat  as  stone  is  removed  from  a  quarry. 

Besides  these  valuable  substances,  there  are  many 
O'fcher  minerals  found  in  these  states.  Among  them 
■     fwh  ^'^    line,    found    in     New    Jersey ; 

mral  produetT  pP"^"^  ""^  graphite,  or  black  lead, 
in  New  York ;  and  a  great  variety  of 
clays  and  building  stones  in  all  the  states.  Pennsyl- 
v^Aiia,  for  example,  prodoces  more  slate,  sandstone, 


so  that  little  air  can  enter.  Indeed,  so  little  air  is  let 
into  the  ovens  that  only  asmall  part  of  the  substances 
in  the  coal  is  burned.  It  is  mainly  the  gasea  in  the  coal 
that  are  bnrned  up  or  driven  out,  one  of  these  being 
the  common  illuminating  gas,  already  mentioned 
(p.  55).  The  solid  part  that  is  left  forms  very  light, 
porous  coke.  This  can  then  be  burned  and  made  to 
furnish  intense  heat,  it  supplied  with  plenty  of  air. 
It  is  this  heat  that  is  used  to  melt  the  iron  ore. 

Limestone  is  obtained  from  limestone  quarries. 
It  is  valuable  because  it  unites  with  the  worthless 
part  of  the  ore,  forming  a  substance  much  lighter 
than  iron,  called  slag.  This  is  easily  sepaistAd  from 
the  iron,  and  is  thrown  away. 

In  reducing  iron  ore  to  iron,  more  coke 
than  ore  is  used,  so  that  it  is  a  special  ad- 
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vantage  to  have  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  near  each  other.  The  coke,  iron  ore, 
and  limestone  are  all  dumped 
together  into  a  high,  towerlike 
structure,  called  a  blatt  furnace 
(Fig.  77).  It  is  so  named 
because  a  blast  of  air  is  forced 
through  it,  to  produce  a  strong 
draft  while  the  coke  is  burning. 
The  great  heat  melts  the  ore 
and  limestone,  and  the  iron, 
being  heaviest,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fiery  hot  liquid. 
The  limestone,  united  with 
those  parts  of  the  ore  that  are 
not  iron,  rises  to  the  surface, 
forming  worthless  sl^,  which 
is  drawn  off  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  furnace.  Through 
a  lower  opening,  the  heavy 
irou  is  run  off  into  trenches, 
made  of  siind,  on  a  sand  fioor. 


and  shipped  away,  to  be  made  into  tboosandB  of 
different  articles. 


There  is  one  main    trench  with 
many   aide   branches,   and    each   of 
these  has  still  smaller  branches  connected  with  it,  j 
as  shown   in   Figure   78.      When   the  moltea   iron 
cools,  the  little  bars  of  iron,  called  pig  iron,  are  still 


Fio.  TT.  —  A  blast  tnniace  tn  wbicb  iroo  oi 


Is  cbaDged  to  iron. 


Some  iron  goods,  such  as  stoves  and  the  Iron  p«rt( 
of  your  deak,  are  nothing  more  than  this  pig  iron 
melted  and  cast,  in  molds,  into  the     .    __ 

.b.p.th.ll.de.ired.    <«."'*'»* 
TbiV  f,    CM    .>,,»,  »/■"'»'»■'» 
which   is   so  brittle  that  it   easily 
breaks  under  a  heavy  blow-      Other 
materials,  such  as  knife  blades,  boilei 
plates,  rails  for  railways,  and  walch 
springs  are  made  of  tieel.     This  also   i 
is  made  of  pig  iron,  though  not  until    j 
it  has  been  melted  again  and  greatly   | 
hardened  and  strengthened    bj  aa 
expensive  process.     Wroaifht   iron,  a 
third  kind,  is  used  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  metal  to  be  tougb  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bend  easily,  at 

Almost   every   city    in    the  ; 
Middle  Atlantic  States  is  eo-  i 


Fia.  78.  —  Interior  nf  a  blast  tnrnace.  Here  the  wbtte-hot  Imn  Ik  mnniriK 
down  a  trench  near  wbere  the  men  ars  BtandinK,  then  lata  side  braachea, 
wbere  It  cools  as  pig  Iron. 


gaged  in 
work  of  one 
or  another, 
in  making 


'    (8>  Centertfar    \ 


iron  I 

kind    iron  marm/ae- 

■on  and  steel  out 


attached  to  a  larger  one.    These  rough  bai*.  which  I  of    ore,    others    in    manufacturing    articles 
are  small  enough  to  be  lifted,  are  then  bnikeii  off  |  out  of    iron    and    steel.      For  example,  in 
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New  York  Stste,  Buffalo  manufactures 
car  wheels,  machinery,  and  many  otlier 
articlea.  It  has  several  thousand  factories, 
many  of  thent  making  iron  goods.  In  New 
York  City,  Ifod  and  steel  products  of  al- 
most all  kinds  are  made.  Iron  and  steel 
goods,  bicycles,  etc.,  are  manufactured  in 
Sybacuse  ;  stoves  are  made  in  Albany 
and  Troy  ;  and  there  are  iron  foundries  in 
BiNGDAMTON,  Elmiba,  and  Schenec- 
tady. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  manu- 
factures steel  ships,  cars,  and  hundreds  of 
other  iron  products  ;  Pittsburgh,  towhich 
Allegheny  is  now  united,  makes  steel  and 
iron  goods  of  nearly  every  kind  (Fig.  79); 
and   ScBAMTOK,  Reading,  Habbisburq, 


they  also  need  to  buy  clothes,  shoes,  etc.,  this  one 
factory,  liy  furnishing  the  money  for  all  tliese  pur- 
chases, helps  to  support  fanners,  storekeepers,  shoe 
factories,  ritilways,  and  many  other  industries. 
However,  since  it  is  the  farmer  who  buys  the  im- 
plements, it  is  he  who  has  really  causei]  the  factory 
to  be  built.    Thus  one  is  depeadeut  upon  the  other. 

Manufactories  using  three  other  mineral 
products    are   especially    worthy   of   note. 
One  of  these  is  glass,  which  is 
made  at  and  near  Pittsburgh,  taguu"^^ 
Wheeling,  and  other  places,  twy,  brtek,  ana 
especially   where   natural   gas  """"' 
furnishes  cheap  fuel.     In  the  <^>  °"^ 
vicinity  of  the  former  city,  there  are  sands 
which,  when  mixed  with  other  substances, 
and  melted,  make  an  excellent  quality  of 


Fio.  79.  —  Homeswad  Siwl  Works,  o 


d  Bteel  manatactorles  In  and  n< 


Krie,  Altoona,  and  a  score  of  other  places, 
have  furnaces,  foundries,  and  machine 
shops  for  iron  manufacturing.  In  New 
Jersey,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Camden, 
and  HoBOEEti  manufacture  iron  goods.  In 
Delaware,  Wilmington  is  noted  for  its 
cars  and  steel  ships.  In  Maryland,  Balti- 
more, like  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  lias 
a  great  variety  of  iron  manufactures. 
Wheeling  in  West  Virginia,  and  Rich- 
AiOKD  and  Roanoke  in  Virginia,  are  also 
engaged  in  such  work. 

The  importance  of  even  a  single  manufactory  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts  ;  At  the  Osbome  works 
in  AuBURK,  New  York,  where  farming  implemetita, 
such  OS  moners,  rakes,  reapers,  and  harrows  are 
made,  over  2700  men  have  been  employed  at  one 
time,  making  one  complete  implement  every  forty 
seconds.  In  a  year  these  men  and  their  families 
consume  about  9000  barrels  of  flour,  63,000  bushels 
of  poUtoes,  200,000  dozen  eggs,  1.400,000  quarts  of 
■nilk,  375,000  pounds  of  butter,  aud  1.300,CK>0  pounds 
of  meat,  besides  much  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar.    Since 


glass.  Pittsburgh  is  the  greatest  center  in 
the  country  for  the  production  of  plate 
glitss. 

In  a  number  of  places  clay  is  found  which 
is  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ;  but 
much  clay  for  pottery  is  im-  (^  Potury 
ported.  A  high  grade  of  pot-  a-uibnckt 
tery  is  made  at  Teenton,  N.J.,  where 
the  pottery  industry  has  become  very 
important. 

So  many  hrickt  are  used  for  building, 
that  brick  yards  are  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  nearly  all  cities.  Bricks  are  made 
of  clay,  which  is  first  pressed  into  the  brick 
shape  when  damp,  then  dried,  and  finally 
baked.  In  this  process  some  of  the  grains 
melt,  so  that  when  cooled  again,  they  cling 
together  like  stone.  The  clays  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  great  clay  beds  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  above  NEW  York  City,  sup- 
ply an  abundance  of  brick  for  these  and 
neighboring  cities. 
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nd  cement  has  become  of  great  im- 

within  the  last  few  years.     It  is 

made  in  many  places,  especially 

in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 

Y  York.      To  make  it,  limestone 

d  fine  and  mixed  with  coal  dust. 

)    are   then   placed   in   a   furnace, 

le  burning  coal  dust  gives  out  so 

at  that  the  limestone  melts.      It 

it  of  the   furnace    as   a   kind   of 

vhich  is  then  ground  into  fine  pow- 

use.      This  cement 

valuable  property  of 

^  hard  like  rock,  or 

hen  water  is  added. 

d  for  sidewalks,  for 

J,  dams,  bridges,  and 

ler  purposes,  taking 

of  wood,  stone,  and 

e  Middle  Atlantic 
8  in  New  England, 
j^  there  are  many 
ur-     other   kinds    of 

manufacturing, 
uple,  flour  is  made 
HESTER ;  silk  at 
»N ;  shirts,  collars, 
at  Troy  ;  starch  at 
;  cotton  goods  at 
boots  and  shoes  at 
dTON  and  RocH- 
carpets  and  hats 
SRS;  and  furniture  at 
WN.  Cotton  and 
nills  are  found  at  a  number  of 
id  the  manufacture  of  clothing  is 
importance  in  all  the  large  cities. 
\  some  manufacturing  in  nearly 
wn ;  and  in  the  larger  cities  so 
ferent  kinds  flourish  that  a  score 
would  be  required  even  to  make 
ihem. 

he  Middle  Atlantic  States,  unlike 
jland,  produce  great  quantities  of 

coal  and  iron,  as  well  as  many 
it  other  raw  materials,  they  have 
nufacturing,  and  a  much  greater 


population,  than  New  England.  Trade  and 
transportation  of  goods  are,  therefore,  mucli 
more  extensive  industries  here. 

As  in  New  England,  the  commerce  ij> 
due,  first  of  all,  to  the  excellent  harbors 
along  the  coast.  Locate  the 
three  bays  here :  that  is.  New 
York  Bay,  Delaware  Bay,  and  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  most  noted  harbor  of  all  is  on  the 
first,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 
The   others  are  also  very  important,  for 


2.  Theharbora 


FiQ.  80. — The  Erie  Canal  and  other  water  routes  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 


large  vessels  can  ascend  Delaware  Bay  as 
far  as  Philadelphia,  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
The  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  as  well  as 
its  branches,  has  fine  harbors,  such  as  that 
of  Norfolk.  Note  the  cities  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  observe  how  easy  it  is  to  reach 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  by 
water. 

Good  harbors  are  of  little  use  unless  they 
can  be  easily  reached  from  the  3.  connections 
interior.      New   York  Bay  is  with  the  interior 
especially  favored  in  this  re-  (1)  Ry  water 
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apect,  for  it  is  connected  by  water  with  the 
very  heart  of  the  fertile  country  to  the 
west.  This  water  way  first  leads  north- 
ward   up    the    Hudson   River,   where   the 


Fia.  St— The  flnt  railway  traiDvblchnn  01 

ocean  tide  rises  as  far  as  Troy,  just  above 
Albany.  Thus,  good-sized  boats  can  go  as 
far  as  that  point. 

From  near  Albany,  westward,  the  Urie 
Canal  (Fig.  80)  has  been  dug  for  a  distance 
of  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  connecting 
the  Hudson  River  with 
Lake  Erie  at  Bdffalo. 
The  canal  follows  the 
route  formerly  taken  by 
the  Indians,  which  is 
the  easiest  route  from 
the  Eastern  States  to 
the  central  part  of  the 
country.  From  Buf- 
falo, lake  boats  are  able 
to  go  to  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  Duluth, 
and  other  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Thus  by 
river,  canal,  and  lake, 
New  York  harbor  is 
connected  by  water  with 
a  productive,  thickly 
settled  country  extending  westward  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  useful  interior 
water  ways  in  the  world. 


Several  shorcer  canals  have  bera  bailt  in  New 
York,  aa  rosy  be  seen  in  FiguK  80;  point  them  out 
and  explain  their  importance.    The  smaller  lakes  are 
also  used  for  transportation.    Locate  some  of  them. 
A  number  of  canals  hare  been  built  in  ^muylvania, 
as  well  as  in  Now  York ;  but 
there  is  no  canal  connecting 
Philadelphia  with  the  Gr«at 
Lakes,  because  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  and  Alle- 
gheny Flateau  lie  in  the  way. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  not 
nearly  so  important  at 
present  as 
it  WM  at  <»'"'•<' 
first,  though  it  is  now 
I  being  enlarged  to  a  barge 
canal.  It  is  largely  be- 
cause the  railways  carry 

freiefht      much     faster, 
of  Albany.  °  ' 

that  the  canal  has  lost 
much  of  its  importance.  When  the  Erie 
Canal  was  dug,  there  were  no  railways; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  steam  could 
be  used  for  running  locomotives,  men  be- 
gan to  build  railroads  rapidly. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  important  rail- 


Fla.  32.  — The  Empire  St«te  Express,  one  of  the  trains  of  the  present  day  on  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  Thta  picture  was  taken  while  the  train  was  running 
at  a  speed  of  90  mile*  an  hour. 

ways  iu  the  country  was  built  in  New  York 
State  (Fig.  81).  This  line,  now  called  the 
New  York  Central,  extends  from  the  very 
heart  of  New  York  City  along  the  Hudson 
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River  to  Albant,  where  it  connects  with 
Boston  trains.  From  Albany  westward  to 
Buffalo  the  route  ia  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Erie  Canal.  At  Buffalo  the 
Central  connects  with  railways  leading  to 
various  points  in  the  West.  Several  other 
railways  connect  New  York  with  the  West, 
some  of  them  entering  the  city  through 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River. 

As  in  the  case  of  New  York,  great  trunk 
lines  enter  Philadelphia.  These  connect 
it  with  the  other  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  such 
as  Harrisbubq,  the  capital, 
and  PiTTSBUBGH,  as  well  as 
with  the  cities  of  the  North, 
South,  and  West.  Among 
these  lines  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Richmond  are  likewise  con- 
nected with  the  interior  by 
important  railways,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  roads  passing 
through  the  former  two. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  is  New 
YoBK,  which 
contains   nearly 
,  five  million  in- 


million  persons,  or  one  fifteenth  of  sU  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  live  within 
twenty  miles  of  New  York  harbor. 

It  is,  firtt  of  all,  the  excellent  opportunity 
for  shipping  that  hascaused  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  people  to  collect  at  this   ^  Seaaom 
poiut.     Not  only  can  goods  be  for  thi*  vat 
easily  sent  far  inland  by  water  P*'/"^"'**™ 
and   rail,   as   already   explained,   but  they 
can  also  be  carried  on  the  ocean  to  any  port 
in  the  world.     The  harbor  is  deep  enough 
for  the  largest  vessels,  and  large  enough  to 


Principal  cltlM 

1.  Itew  Tark 

Cltyandvlcinltjr 

(1)  Fopalation    habitants,     and 

near  New  York    is    seCOnd     Only 

to  London  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  There  are  several 
other  large  cities  near  by,  the  largest  being 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
Paterson,  and  Hoboken  (Fig.  89),  all 
west  of  the  Hudson  River  in  New  Jersey. 
Although  in  another  state,  they  are  so 
closely  related  to  New  York  in  business 
that  they  may  almost  be  considered  a  part 
of  New  York  City;  so  also  may  Yonkers, 
which  lies  up  the  Hudson  just  above  New 
York  City.  Before  it  became  a  part  of 
New  York,  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Long 
Island,  was  itself  fourth  among  the  cities 
of  the  country.     Probably  more  than  six 


Fio.  83.  — Brooklyn  Bridge,  coDDBCling  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

accommodate  all  that  come.  Thus  it  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  distant  interior 
and  distant  ocean  ports.  More  than  half  of 
all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
carried  on  through  this  port,  which  is  the 
leading  shipping  point  in  the  New  World. 
The  tecond  reason  for  the  vast  population 
here  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  center  in  the  New  World. 
The  place  from  which  goods  are  most  easily 
shipped  in  all  directions  is,  for  that  very 
reason,  one  of  the  best  places  for  the  location 
of  factories. 

Nearly  every  manufactured  article  that  men  need 
b  made  in  or  near  New  York,  but  one  of  the  most 
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Fio.  »i.  -  The  high  buildings,  or  iikjscnpen,  c 


exten^ve  industries  ia  the 
Cotton  and  uroolea  goods  a 
tories  of  New  Eng- 
land a,nd  other  sec- 
tions to  be  made 
into  such  articles  as 
dresses,  men's  suits, 
and  underclothing. 
Large  buildiugs,  in 
which    hunJreds   of 

employed,  are  given 
up     to     this     «ork 

Iron  and  coal  are 
so  near  that  the 
manufacture  of  iron 
goods  is  another 
great  industry.  The 
refining  of  petroleum 
is  a  third,  the  oil  be- 
ing led,  in  pipes,  from 
the  oil  fields  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  to 
refineries  in  New 
Jersey,  near  the 
metropolis.  The  re- 
fining of  sugar  is 
another  immense 
business  in  and  near 
New  York,  as  at 
Jersey  City  and 
Brooklvk. 

Being  so  im- 
portant   a    ship- 


manufacture  of  clothing.  I  ping  point  and  manufacturing  center,  mer- 
ra  sent  here  from  the  fac-  |  chants  fi-om  all  parts  of  llie  United  States 

come  here  to  buy 
goods  for  their 
stores.  This 
business,  called 
the  wkoleiale 
trade,  is  a  third 
reason  why  so 
many  people  hava 
collected  around 
New  York  harbor. 
At  the  southern 
end  of  Manhattan 
Island,  on  which 
much  of  New 
York  is  built, 
there  are  about 
eightsquare  miles 
of  the  city  given 
upalmoatentirely 
to  the  wholesale 
trade.  Since  the 
land  is  very  ex- 
pensive, as  much 
use  as  possible  is 
made  of  every 
square  foot  of  it. 
bonding,  bnili  with  this  shape  becanse  It    Yor   that    reason 

ea  me  corner  where  two  streets  come  logatber.     Stores  or 

occupy  every  floor  in  thU  tall  building.  the  buildings  are 


Fio.  IW.  — The  Flali 
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''ig.  84).  Many  of  the  stores  and 
uildings  are  thirty  or  forty  and 
n  fifty  stories  in  height.  Goods 
itured  in  the  city,  together  with 
iit  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
ire  collected   in  this  part  of  New 

Merchants  in  Denver,  Louisville, 
,  Galveston,  Indianapolis,  and  other 
me  here  to  purchase  these  goods,  in 

sell  them  again 


oolumna.  Otheis  go  by  train  in  tlie  tubway,  which 
extends  for  many  miles  undergroimd,  aud  eveu 
crosses  under  the  riTera  to  Brooklyn,  Jeney  City, 
and  Hobuken. 

How  different  all  thU  ia  from  the  country,  where 
only  two  or  three  houses  may  be  seen  at  a  timet 
Where  sunlight  and  fresh  air  enter  one's  botue  from 
all  sides  of  the  building  !  Where  there  ia  plenty  of 
room  to  play,  with  green  grass,  large  trees,  and 
^nging  birds  in  the  yard  I  No  wonder  that  people 
Xrting  in  great  cities  are  auxious  to  visit  the  coun^, 


intrast  between  life 
.'ork  City  and  upon 
a  farm  (p.  93), 
strikin. 


On 


of 


3  scarcely  anything 
can  be  seen  for  ten 
miles,  many  of  them 
ill,  but  some  occupy- 
tuus  buildings,  and 
;  many  hundreds  of 

is  whose  homes  are 

ity  do  not  usually 
whole    house,  but 

dreds  of  people  live 

Iding.   Suchastruc- 

1  an  apartment  build- 

>e  from  six  to  eight 

Igh,  and  some  are 

tn  to  twenty.  They 
rranged  tjiat  one 
upies  only  a  small 
le  floor,  called  an 
or  Jat.  Other 
ve  above  and  be- 
ll as  on  each  side, 

rated  by  only  a  few  inches  of  brick  or 
lice  laud  is  so  valuable,  sometimes  costing 
illars  a  square  foot,  there  b  usually  neither 
ack  yai'd. 

sections  of  the  city  the  people  are 
denwly  crowded.  Some  of  the  children 
the  country,  and  scarcely  any  birds, 
:cept  possibly  in  one  of  the  city  parks. 
}W(li;d  sections  there  are  many  foreigners, 

ions  of  the  earth. 
>e  such  a  crowded  city  life,  tens  of  thou- 
'ive  in  suburban  towns,  or  country 
II  ten  to  forty  miles  from  tlieir  places  of 
Bvery  day  they  spend  from  one  to  three 
ling  back  and  forth.  Some  ride  upon 
wags  built  in  the  atreet,  two,  three,  and 
above  the  ground,  and  supported  by  iron 


Fig.  86.  —Hap  sbowing  location  ol  Baflala,  Rocbester,  and  Albany. 


Most  of  the  other  large  cities  in  New 
York  State  are  found  along  the  water  and 
rail  routa  from  New  York  g  ^^g^^  ^ 
City  to  Lake  Erie  (Fig.  80).  dtiea  along  tiw 
The  most  important  of  these  Eii>  Canal 
is  Buffalo  (Fig.  86),  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Ei'ie  Canal.  Before  the 
cannl  was  built,  Philadelphia  was  larger 
than  New  York,  and  Buffalo  was  only  a 
village.  But  both  New  York  and  Buffalo 
have  had  a  very  rapid  growth  since  1825, 
when  the  canal  was  completed. 
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Since  the  canal  (Fig.  87)  is  only  seventy  feet  wide, 
and  seven  feitt  deep,  all  freight  coming  in  lake 
steamers  from  the  West,  and  bouud  farther  by 
v&ter,  must  be  unloaded  at  or  near  Buffalo,  and 
placed  in  canal  boat*.  These  clnmsy  lookijig  boats 
are  made  with  broad,  flat  bottoms,  in  order  that 
they  may  carry  heavy  loads  without  sinking  too  deep 
into  the  water.  They  are  drawn  by  horses  or  mules 
that  walk  along  the  towpath  at  the  side. 

Buffalo  IB  a  great  railway  center,  as  well 
as  an  importaut  lake  port.  Here  immense 
quantities  of  grain,  flour,  lumber,  and  iron 
from   the  West  are  transferred  from  lake 


Via.  tn.  —  Locks  in  the  Erie  CaniU.  The  canal  boats  ar 
these  spaces,  which  Is  then  filled  witb  water,  rising  I 
level.  Iliia  is  then  repeated  until  the  boat  U  raised 
eanal  above  the  locks.  Or,  If  a  boat  is  going  the  otbe 
In  the  locks  by  letting  the  water  ran  oat. 

vessels  to  railways  as  well  as  to  canal  boats; 
and  coal  and  manufactured  goods  shipped 
'westward.  There  is  also  much  manufactur- 
ing of  many  kinds  (p.  59). 

Niagara  Falls  (Fig.  68),  which  are  about 
twenty  uijles  from  Buffalo,  supply  electric 
power  for  use  in  lighting  the  city  and  in 
running  street  cars  and  factories.  Much 
use  is  made  of  this  electrie  power  near  the 
Falls,  as  at  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls, 
"which  has  become  an  important  manufac- 
turing  center.  The  Niagara  power  is  used 
for  running  electric  cars  between  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls  and  between  Buffalo  and 


Lockport.  This  electric  power  is  carried 
by  wire  even  as  far  east  as  Syracuse.  How 
far  is  that  ? 

Name  other  cities  along  the  Erie  Canal  route 
(Fig.  80),  and  recall  what  has  been  said  about  them. 
Notice  especially  Lockport.  At  this  point  the  land 
has  a  decided  slope,  so  that  the  canal  boats  have  to 
be  raised  and  lowered,  according  to  the  direction  they 
are  going.  This  is  done  in  inclosed  parts  of  the 
canal,  called  lockt  (hence  the  name  of  the  city),  into 
one  of  which  a  boat  enters  (Fig.  87).  Then,  by 
turning  in  mora  water,  or  allowing  some  to  run 
out,  the  boat  is  either  raised  or  lowered  at  nill. 
A  canal  boat  thus  enters  one  lock 
after  another  until  it  is  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  slope  if  going  west,  or 
lowered  to  the  base  if  going  east. 

New  York  State  is  prominent 
in  education.  Columbia  I'ni- 
versity  is  located  Education  in 
in  New  York  NewYork 
City  J  and  at  State 
'  Ithaca,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  is  Cornell  Umversily, 
beautifully  situated  on  the 
hillside  above  Lake  Cayuga 
(Fig.  88).  Both  of  these 
should  be  associated  with 
Princeton  University  in  New. 
Jersey,  and  with  Harvard  and 
drawn  Into  one  of  "^"^^^  universities  in  New  Eng- 
le  boat  to  a  higher  land,  as  among  the  most  im- 
o  the  level  o(  ^  portant  educational  institu- 
way,  it  Is  lowered    <  .         ,  „       , 

tions  m  the  country.  North 
of  New  York  City,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  is  West  Point,  the  place 
where  the  government  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  army  oRicers  is  located.  At  Pough- 
keefsie:,  also  on  the  Hudson,  is  Vasuar 
College,  one  of  the  leading  colleges  for 
women,  like  Smith  and  Wellesley  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Bryn  Mawr  near  Philadelphia. 
Largely  on  account  of  the  enormous  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City,  with  its  eKten»ive 
manufacturing  and  great  Kankofllev 
wealth.  New  York  is  called  the  York  state 
Empire  State;  for  it  ranks  first  in  the 
Union  in  population,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  wealth  (Figs.  247  and  278). 
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The   leading    cities    southwest   of    New  I  woolen  goods  j  there  is  much  manufacturing 
York  as  far  as  Richmond  are  located  along     of  clothing ;  and  in  carpet  manufacture  thLi 
8  Phiudeiphto   ^^   ^'*'^   Line.     Name    them  |  is  the  most  important  city  in  the  country, 
ud QeiKblwrlDK    (Fig.    66).     The 
'"'•'  greatest  of  all  is 

Ph  iladelphi  a  (Fig.  89), 
which  has  over  1,500,000  in- 
habitants, and  ranks  third 
among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  As  in  the  case  of  New 
York,  other  important  cities 
are  near  by,  the  largest  being 
Trenton  and  Camden,  in 
New  Jersey ;  Chester  and 
NoRRiSTOWN,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  WiLMUJGrON,  in 
Delaware. 

Lines  of  steamships(Fig.  89) 
run  from  Phi  lade  Ipliia  to  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  United 

States    and    foreign    countries,       Fiq.  88. —  a  view  of  Coniell  Cnivenliy  with  Lake  Cayuga  in  the  dlstaoM. 
carrying  both  p^ssengei-s  and 


a  multitude  of  products.  Because  of  its 
nearness  to  the  coal  helds,  Philadelphia  has 
become  a  great  shipping  point  for  coal. 
The  coal  and  iron  have  made  possible  the 
manufacture  of  cars,  heavy  machinery,  and 


Philadelphia  is  called  the  Quaker  Ottg, 
because  it  was  founded  by  William  Penn 
and  other  Quakers,  many  of  whose  descend- 
ants still  live  there.  It  was  the  home  of 
Benjamin  Franklin;   and  at  one  time,  be- 


Fio.  00.  —The  Battlesbip  loaa  going  at  full  speed.    This  vas  ballt  fn  the  shipyard*  below  FUladelphla. 

steel  ships  (Fig.  90)  at  Philadelphia  and  I  fore  Washington  was  built,  it  was  the  capi- 
Wilmington.  Philadelphia  is  a  great  tex-  tal  of  tlie  United  States.  Independence 
tile  manufacturing  center,  making  especially  |  Hall,  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 


FIG.  89. 
Map  to  show  the  location  of  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
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ence  was  signed,  and  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States  drawn  up,  is  still  stauding 
there  (Fig.  91).  The  leading  educational 
iDStitutiou  of  the  city  is  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  city  of  Erie,  on 
Lake  Erie,  corresponding  to  Buflfalo  in 
4.  Otbardtiu  New  York;  but,  while  it  is 
In  PanniyiTaida  an  important  shipping  and 
manufacturing  center,  it  is  much  smaller 
than  Buffalo.     Two  reasons  for  this  are 


Tio.  91.  — iDdependenceHall,  In  Philadstphla. 

that  it  lacks  water  connection,  across  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that 
it  is  not  close  to  the  eastern  end  of  tlio 
lake.  Goods  from  the  Great  Lakes  that 
are  bound  for  the  coast  are  naturally  car- 
ried eastward  by  water  as  far  as  Buffalo, 
before  being  transferred  to  tlio  railroad. 

The  city  in  Pennsylvania  wliich  ranks 
next  to  Philadelphia  is  Pittsburgh,  to 
which  Allegheny  is  now  united,  making  it 
the  eighth  city  in  size  in  the  United  States, 
Located  at  the  point  wliere  tlie  Allegheny 
and  MonoDgahela  rivera  unite  to  form  the 
Ohio  River,  Pittsburgh  has  extensive  water 
connections.  It  is  a  center  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  and  articles  made 
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from  them.  Indeed,  it  is  the  greatest  cen- 
ter for  such  work  in  the  country.  Other 
cities  in  this  locality,  like  Wheeling  in 
West  Virginia,  being  in  the  miilst  of  the 
coal  and  iron  region,  are  also  extensively 
engaged  in  manufacturing. 

At  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Mary- 
land, is  Baltiuoke,  the  seventh  city  in  size 
in  the  United  States.  It  has 
a  good  harbor,  is  connected 
with  the  West  by  trunk  railways  (Fig,  92), 
and  easily  receives  coal  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  For  these 
reasons  it  has  become  noted  for  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping. 

Baltimore  is  the  seat  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  and  a  few  miles  south,  at  An- 
napolis, is  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, which  prepares  oificers  for  the  navy, 
as  West  Point  prepares  them  for  the  ai-my. 

Southwest  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Potomac 
River,  is  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  vrhere 
Washington,  our  national  «.  Distitctof 
capital  (Fig.  92),  is  situated.  ColnmbU 
This  site  was  chosen  for  the  capital  long 
ago,  when  this  was  near  the  center  of  the 
settled  part  of  the  country.  On  Figure  246 
you  will  find  a  star  showing  where  that 
center  is  now.  The  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  form  a  part  of  any  state,  but  is 
controlled  directly  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

Washington  is  unlike  other  cities  in  two 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  since  it  was 
certain  that  it  would  one  day  be  very  lai^e, 
it  was  carefully  planned,  with  wide  streets 
and  many  parks.  For  that  reason  it  ia 
more  beautiful  than  most  cities.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  tlie  people,  unlike  those  of  other 
large  cities,  are  not  chiefly  interested  in 
manufacturing  and  commerce.  Here  reside 
the  President  and  his  cabinet,  members  of 
Congress,  and  the  foreign  ambassadoi'S  and 
other  representatives  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  at 
work  in  the  different  de|>artment8  of  the 
government.     The   chief   buildings,  therQ- 
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Blopewest  of  themoODtains?  S.  Wbit  riven  ban 
cut  pass^ewaya  ftcro»s  the  Appalachiana  ?  Of  what 
importance  aretheBegatewajH?  6.  State  the  effects 
of  the  Great  Glacier  on  this  group  of  states.  7.  The 
effects  of  the  sinking  of  the  coasL    8.  Describe  the 


it  factories  and  private  offices, 

uent  bcildinga  (Fig.  93). 

-M  of  Chesapeake  Bay  has  already 

:il  to  as  the  site  of  important  har- 
bors.    The 
principal 

point  is  NOB- 

anufacturing 

ig  center  for 

ber,  iron,  and 

cts.    It  is  one 

ing  Southern 

has  been  ad- 

sry    rapidly. 

'ORTSMOUTH, 

■e    are    ship- 

iging  to  the 

ites.       Ship- 

ati  important 

t    Newport 

er  climate  in 
1  is  so  mild 
people  from 
go  there  for 
eason.  Nor- 
irt  NewB,  and 
Comfort  are 
;ter  resorts. 
;est    city    of 

Richmond, 
of  the  state, 
of  tide  water 
:a  River.  It 
;  as  a  tobacco 

as  a  rapidly 
anufacturing 
ther  promi- 
in  the  state 
KB,  Lynch- 
Danville. 

-nouDtains    are  y,o.  93,  —Map  to  show  the  location  ot  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

lid  die  Atlantio 

States,  and  in  what  parts  are  they?  climate.    9.  Tell  about  the  lambering  and  related 

2.    What   are   the   surface    features  industries.     10.   What  kinds  of   fishing  are  there? 

east  of  the  inountaioB?     3.   Wliat  11.   What  about  the  oyster  industry?    12.  Where 

the   Fall    Line,   and    why   is    it   iiii-  are  the  best  farming  sections?     IB.    What  can  yon 

What  facts  can  you  give  about  the  tell  about  the  dairying?    14.   About  the  tobacco 
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induatrf?  15.  What  sections  ore  noted  for  frnits 
and  vegeUblea?  IC.  What  about  the  market  for 
these  products?  IT.  What  other  farm  products  are 
raised  in  these  states?  18.  Where  ia  salt  found? 
How  is  it  obtained?  19.  Where  ia  coal  found? 
20.  How  iras  anthracite  formed,  and  what  ia  ita 
apeciai  value  ?  21.  Describe  the  method  of  mining 
coal.  22.  Uf  preparing  it  for  market.  23.  In  what 
ways  is  coal  uaed  ?  24.  Where  are  oil  and  natural 
gas  fouod?    25.    How  have    these  been  formed? 

26.  How  are    thej  obtained    from  underground  ? 

27.  What  products  are  made  from  the  crude  oil? 

28.  How  is  the  oil  handled?    29.    Where  is  iron  ore 


50.  For  what  are  Philadelphia  and  ne^hboring 
cities  important?  51.  Nam*  and  locate  other  ciliea 
in  Pennsylvania.  52.  State  the  principal  facts 
about  Baltimore.  53.  Where  is  the  District  of 
Columbia?  For  what  ia  it  important?  How  doea 
Washington  differ  from  other  large  cities  in  iLe 
United  States?  64.  Name  and  locate  the  larger 
cities  of  Virginia.  What  can  you  tell  about  each? 
Nfie  York  (N.Y.).  1.  Where  are  tlie  mountains? 
2.  Whataretheir  names?  3.  Whyare  foreats exten- 
sive here?  Why  is  there  little  „  ^  -. 
agriculture  among  the  mountains?  ?*  Jls?"?' 
4.  What  about  tlie  surface  features  "*""  "^  ^""' 


Fia.  S3.  —  The  National  Capitol  BnlMf ng  at  Wsabington. 


these  states?  83.  How  is  iron  made  from  ore? 
S3.  What  are  the  kinds  of  inn  ?  34.  Name  and 
locate  the  principal  iron-manufacturing  centers. 
35.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  manufacture  of 
glass?  36.  Pottery?  37.  Brick?  38.  Cement? 
80.  What  other  kinds  of  manufacturing  are  there? 
40.  What  about  the  extent  of  commerce  in  tJiese 
■tates?  41.  Where  are  the  harbors?  42.  What 
connections  are  there  with  the  West  bj  water? 
43.  By  rail?  44.  What  ia  the  population  about 
New  York  harbor?  45.  Give  several  reasons  for 
■o  great  a  jKipuIation  here.  46.  Describe  life  in 
New  York  City.  47.  Why  are  there  bo  many  cities 
along  the  Erie  Canal  ?  Locate  each.  For  what  is 
each  important?  43.  Name  and  locat«  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  in  New  York  State. 
49.  What  U  the  rank  of  New  York  as  a  state? 


boundary  of  the  state?  0.  Into  what  rivers  do  the 
lakes  empty?    10.  Wiiat  rivers  drain  New  York? 

11.  State  clearly  the  importance  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

12.  Which  cities  mentioned  in  the  text  are  on  the 
canal?  Which  are  on  the  Hudson?  13.  Compare 
New  York  in  size  with  all  of  New  England. 
14.  Draw  a  map  of  New  York  like  that  of  Maine 
(p.  47).  When  studying  each  of  the  other  itates, 
do  the  aame  for  it. 

NetB  Jersey  (N  J.).  15.  Why  should  peachen  and 
graptia  grow  better  in  New  Jersey  than  in  Sew  Eng- 
land ?  16.  Name  and  locate  each  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned in  Uie  text.  17.  For  what  iaeach  important? 
18.  In  what  ways  are  sonie  of  the  largest  cities  de- 
pendent upon  the  products  of  Pennsylvania?  19.  Add 
together  the  populations  of  all  the  cities  within  about 
twenty  miles  oE  New  York. 
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inia  (Pa.  or  Penn.).  20.  Where  would 
*  the  best  farm  land?  21.  The  principal 
J.  The  leading  coal  mines?  23.  Where 
Qcipal  cities?    Why  located  where  they 

hy  are  there  fewer  lakes  in  Pennsylvania 
V  York?  25.  Should  you  expect  to  find 
•falls  also  (p.  50)  ?  26.  Why,  then,  is 
ing  so  important  in  this  state  ?  27.  What 
lanufacturing   is  especially  important? 

What  advantage  do  you  see  in  the  posi- 
sburgh?  29.  By  or  through  what  states 
)a8S  in  going  by  boat  from  Pittsburgh  to 

(See  map,  Fig.  40.)     30.  Measure  the 

width  of  Pennsylvania.  Also  find  its 
idix,  p.  412).  31.  Is  Pennsylvania  larger 
han  New  York?  Virginia?  New  Eng- 
Is  it  larger  or  smaller  than  the  state  you 
ow  much? 

(Del.).  33.  Which  is  the  principal  city 
I?  34.  For  what  is  it  noted?  35.  Why 
ally  well  situated  for  that  industry? 
e  it  with  Albany  in  size.  37.  The  prin- 
bries  of  the  state  are  fruit  raising  and 
Vhat  two  reasons  can  you  give  for  this 

I  (Md.).  38.  In  which  section  is  farming 
taut?  Why?  39.  What  products  can 
!rom  the  mountains?  Why?  40.  Notice 
ing  Chesapeake  Bay  is.  Why  is  it  so  ir- 
1.  What  influence  must  this  have  upon 

of  oysters  found  there?  42.  Why  is 
avorably  situated  for  receiving  coal  and 
Pennsylvania?  43.  For  canning  fruit, 
and  oysters?    44.   What  might  be  the 

the  growth  of  Baltimore  if  the  land 
so  that  Chesapeake  Bay  disappeared  and 
lanua  flowed  through  it?  45.  Compare 
Baltimore  with  that  of  Boston. 

(Va.).  46.  In  what  other  state  is  the 
lost  important  city  ?  47.  Locate  the  fer- 
alley  that  is  found  in  Virginia  (Fig.  92). 
inds  of  agriculture  are  carried  on  here? 
ver  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland? 
rosses  the  middle  of  Virginia?  50.  Cora- 
ond  in  size  with  Albany,  51.  How 
ia  rank  in  iron  production  (Fig.  270)  ? 

importance  are  the  branching  bays  that 
lia?  53.  If  goods  are  to  be  shipped 
;ean  from  Kentucky  (see  map,  Fig.  40), 

to  send  them  to  Norfolk  or  to  New 

nnia  (W.  Va.).  54.  What  disadvantage 
tate  that  it  has  no  seacoast?    55.  How 

ich  the  ocean  by  water  from  West  Vir- 

Where  is  the  largest  city  ?    Why  there  ? 

}s  this  city  compare  in  size  with  Pitts- 
Should  you  expect  to  find  much  forest 
Why?    59.  Much  farming?    60.  Coal, 


iron,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  are  found  here.  Of 
what  value  are  these?  01.  What  mountain  range 
lies  on  the  eastern  boundary  ? 

62.  Describe  the  surface  features  of  this  group  of 
states  from  the  relief  map  (Fig.  65).    63.  Describe 
the  differences  in  climate  in  the  dif-  ^         - 
ferent  parts.    64.  State  the  principal   pg„ig^ 
industries  of  the   Middle   Atlantic   Questions 
states?    65.  Make  a  list  of  the  ten 
largest  cities.     Add  their  populations  together,  and 
compare  the  result  with  the  ten  largest  in   New 
England.     (See  Appendix,  pp.  413-414.) 

1.  Collect  pictures  of  Niagara  Falls.  2.  Examine 
a  live  oyster,  or  clam,  to  see  what  holds  the  two 
parts  of  the  shell  together.  What  is  Q«<,^^««rt«« 
the  use  of  the  shell?  3.  Find  where  «^"8S«*™"* 
the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  neighboring 
grocery  store  have  come  from.  4.  Make  a  collection 
of  the  kinds  of  coal  for  the  school;  of  some  coke 
and  iron  ore.  5.  In  small  bottles  collect  products 
made  from  petroleum.  6.  Collect  samples  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel.  7.  Estimate,  by 
use  of  the  map  (Fig.  40),  the  distance  by  water 
from  New  York  City  to  Duluth.  8.  Visit  a  canal 
and  examine  a  lock.  9.  Make  a  toy  canal  having  a 
lock  in  it.  10.  Give  reasons  why  freight  rates  are 
cheaper  on  canals  than  on  railways.  11.  Can  you 
give  a  reason  why  the  Erie  Canal  should  have  reached 
to  Lake  Erie  instead  of  to  Ontario?  12.  Write  a 
composition,  giving  the  reasons  why  one  might  pre- 
fer to   live   in    a   large  city;    or  in  the  country. 

13.  Collect  pictures  of  scenes  in  a  large  city ;  in  the 
country.  14.  Make  a  drawing  of  these  states,  in- 
cluding the  principal  rivers  and  cities.  Locate  the 
capitals. 

4.  Southern  States 

1.  In  what  three  parts  of  this  section  are  there 
mountains  ?  2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  moun- 
tains? 3.  Which  states  have  none?  m«,j  of«^« 
4.  What  are  the  principal  tributaries 
to  the  largest  river?  5.  Through  or  on  the  borders 
of  what  states  would  you  pass  in  going  by  water 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee? 
6.  What  natural  boundaries  do  you  find  for  this  sec- 
tion ?  7.  Compare  the  coast  with  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. Why  the  difference  (p.  12)?  8.  Why  are 
there  so  few  lakes  (p.  9)  ?  9.  The  rivers  that  rise 
in  western  Texas  —  as  the  Colorado  —  are  often  quite 
dry  in  the  western  part  of  their  course.  Why 
(p.  30)?  10.  Name  the  states  in  this  group. 
11.  Find  the  capital  of  each.  12.  Which  of  the 
states  have  a  seacoast?      13.  Which   have  none? 

14.  Which  border  the  Mississippi?  15.  Which 
drain  into  that  river?  16.  What  reasons  can  you 
suggest  for  the  fact  that  the  largest  city  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi? 
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Fta.  66.  — Relief  map  of  tl 

Figure  94  shows  th&t  the  Appalachian 
Surface  Mountains  continue  soutbwest- 

featniM  ward  aa  far  aa  Alabama.     In 

1.  BMambUoM  what  states  are  they  found  ? 
These  mountains  are  generally 
low,  as  they  are  in  the  Middle 
futbsi  Borth  Atlantic  States;  but  in  western 
North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee  they 


put  to  tha 


Fiq.  OS.  — Aab«vUl«,  titaated 


Cbpyrlghl,  I1N«.  bg  S.  BntJc. 
u  a  valley  amnug  the  lilgb  mouDlains  of 


weatem  North  Camllna. 


!  Southern  Btaua. 

are  much  higher  (Fig.  96).  In  fact,  the 
highest  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
is  Mount  Mitchell  in  North  Carolina.  It 
rises  6711  feet,  or  432  feet  higher  than 
Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire. 

East  and  southeast  of  the  Appalachians 
the  surface  features  resemble  those  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  First  there  is  the 
Piedmont  Plateau,  which 
*  slopes  gradually  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  where 
it  is  about  1000  feet  above 
sea  level,  to  the  Fall  Line. 
Trace  this  line  in  Figure  66. 
The  Coastal  Plain  begins  at 
the  Fall  Line  at  iin  elevation 
of  100  to  500  feet,  and  slopes 
gently  toward  the  sea.  It 
includes  all  of  Florida,  as 
well  aa  parts  of  several 
other  states.  Name  them. 
As  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  there  is  a 
rough  plateau  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Ap- 
palachians. As  in  those 
states,  also,  this  plateau  is 
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ut  by  the  river  valleya,  and  is  so 
hat  it  is  still  covered  by  extensive 
ad  hiis  £ew  inhabitants.     It  gradu- 
mes  lower  and  more  regular  farther 
til  it  merges  into  the  broad  and 
ains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
lountains   and  plateaus  just  men- 
nelude   only  a  small   part   of   the 
„,^  Southern  States.     The  remain- 
rf      der  consists  mainly  of   plains 
(Fig.  97).     The  Coastal  Plain 
westward  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
•,o,  and  is  very  level. 
re  the  delta  and  flood 
the  Mississippi  River, 
ains  rise  toward  the 
id    west   until    they 
nto    the    plains    and 
that  lie  between  the 
lian  and  Rocky  Moun- 
oward  the  north  they 

great  height,  but  in 
Texas  they  become 
teaus,  from  4000  to 
t  above  the  level  of 

This  plateau  region 

of  the  Great  Plains 


but  none  so  large  as  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
other  bays  in  the  North.  Sand,  drifted 
by  waves  and  currents,  has  been  built 
into  sand  bars,  which  often  partly  shut  in 
the  bays,  and  thus  make  the  coast  more 
regular. 

The  irregular  coast  of  southern  Florida 
is  due  to  the  work  of  coral  polyps,  which 
live  in  countless  millions  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (Fig.  813). 
These  polyps  have  built  the  limestone  rock 
of  which  the  southern  part  of  the  Florida 


y  a  few  places  are 
it  plains  broken  by 
30  mountains.  In 
"  northwestern 
i,  for  instance,  are  the 
i-k  Mountains ;  and 
t  of  these  is  the  mountainous  coun- 
stern  Oklahoma.  From  here  low 
IS  extend,  with  some  breaks,  to  the 
Dart  of  Texas.  In  the  extreme 
part  of  Texas,  also,  low  spurs  of  the 
lountains  are  found.  Aside  from 
>alachians,  and  thess  few  small 
lous  areas,  the  surface  of  the  South- 
es  is  mainly  made  up  of  plains, 
e  usually  very  level, 
oast  is  much  more  regular  than 
t  that  of  New  England,  Give 
the  reason  for  this  as  stated 
12.     There  are   numerous   bays. 


.  97.  —  A  view  in  the  Sonthem  States.  Mnch  o(  the  laud  U  as  level  ai 
tblx.  The  ccop  raised  Id  this  field  is  the  peanat,  which  the  bays  uu 
girls  ate  picking  trom  the  roots  of  the  peanut  plants. 


peninsula  is  composed.  They  have  also 
made  the  many  reefs  and  small  islands,  or 
key»,  that  lie  just  south  of  Florida. 

The  low  plains  of  the  Southern  States 
lie  so  far  south  that  the  climate  is  every- 
where warm,  and  the  damp  sea  _.     „     . 

,  ,  ,  .  '  ,  1  ,  .  The  climate 
winds  bring  an  abundant  rain- 
fall to  most  parts.  During  the  cold,  dis- 
agreeable Northern  winter,  the  weather  in 
the  South  is  mild,  like  spring  and  autumn 
in  the  North.  Flowers  are  in  blossom  and 
birds  are  singing,  many  of  the  birds  being 
Northern  species,  that  have  migrated  there 
for  the  winter.     Large  numbers  of  Northern 
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people  also  go  South  to  spend  the  winter. 

Among   the    principal    winter    resorts    in 

Florida  are  Jacksokvillb,   Tampa,  and 

St.  Augustine,  one  of  the  early  Spanish 

settlements. 

The  climate  is  cooler  in  the  moutitains, 
.  where   there    are    many   pleasant   summer 

resorts,  as  in  the  mountains  o£  the  North- 
■  em    States.      The    best-known    mountain 

resort  is  Asheville,  in   North  Carolina 

(Fig.  96). 
The  western  part  of  Texas  has  a  different 

climate  from  the  other  parts  of  the  South  ; 


for  it  is  too  far  from  the  sea  to  be  reached 
'  by  damp  winds,  and  therefore  receives  little 
rain.  As  one  travels  westward  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  finds  first  dense  forests ; 
theu  come  plains  with  scattered  trees,  es- 
pecially the  live  oak;  beyond  this  are  broad 
prairies  without  trees,  but  with  extensive 
cotton  0elds.  Next  a  section  is  reached 
i^hich  is  too  dry  for  cotton  ;  and  this  coun- 
try, fitted  only  for  ranching,  stretches  west- 
ward for  several  hundred  miles. 

The  South  is  now  the  greatest  lumber 
section  in  the  country.  There  are  immense 
tracts  of  forest  on  the  Coastal  Plain,  on  the 
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river  flood  plains,  and  among  the  moun- 
tains.    Among  the  forests  are  many  trees 
either  unknown  or  uncommon  .™,i,^ri_„ 
in  the  North,  some  of  them,  ,  . 

such  as  the  m^nolias,  bearing  tiM«,  ud  a«li 
large,   sweet-scented    flowers.   "••• 
Another  is  the  live  oak,  whose  green  leaves 
remain  on  the  tree  aU  winter,  and  whoae  hard 
wood  is  highly  valued  for  shipbuilding. 

The  long-leaved  or  hard  pine,  often  called 
the  Georgia  pine,  is  a  very  valuable  wood, 
and  is  much  used  for  floors.     This  lumber 
is  sent  to  all  the  cities  of  the  North.     It  is 
shipped  from  the  coastal  cities 
of  Charleston,  S.C,  Savan- 
nah  and    Brunswick,    Ga., 
Jacksonville    and    Pensa- 
COLA,  Fla.,  and  MOBILE,  Ala., 
as  well  as  from  other  seaports. 
While  the  pine  thrives  on 
the    low,    sandy    plains,    the 
Lardy  oak  and  other  valuable 
hard-wood  trees  are  found  upon 
the    plateaus    and    upon    the 
mountains  (Fig.  99).     Quan- 
tities of  hard  wood  are  shipped 
from  Memphis  and  from  other 
points. 

The  tuethod  of  lumbering  in  the 
South  ia  very  different  from  that  of 
NewEnKlandCp.34),   _    „ 
.andotfar  j^   ^^e   Soath   ther-    "'  "•""*"* 


to  ]eve]  up  the  uneven  ground  and 
to  cause  floods  in  the  streams.  Therefore,  logs 
cannot  be  floated  down  to  tide  water  by  means  of 
spring  freshets.  On  this  account  the  sawmills  are 
located  in  the  niidat  of  the  forests,  if  possible  on  the 
river  banks.  To  them  the  logs  are  brouRht,  either 
by  water,  by  w^on,  or  by  train  (Fig.  100),  and  then 
sawed  into  lumber. 

In  this  section  there  areno  fishing  banks  where  such 
food  fish  as  cod  and  halibut  live.  But  in  the  rivers, 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  bays,  a 
excellent  food  fish  which  are  caught 
mainly  for  use  in  the  South. 

There  is  also  exten.tive  oyster  fishing  in  the  shal- 
low hays,  as  in  Mobile  Bay,  for  instance;  and  in 
southern  Florida  there  is  sponge  and  turtle  fishing. 
The  sponge  grows  in  the  warm,  shallow  waters  of 
the  coral  reefs  ;  and  the  immense  sea  turtle  swinu 
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about  on  the  surface  of  the  oceao.  The  alligator, 
whose  skin  is  made  into  the  valuable  alligator  akin 
leather,  ii  also  found  in  Florida. 

With  its  fertile  soil  and  favoi-able  climate, 
the  South  has  naturally  become  a  great  agri- 
Agriculture  cultural  country. 
1.  lutankw  It  is  far  better 
■nindnetiy  suited  to  farming 
than  either  the  Middle  Atlantic 
or  the  New  England  States. 
Many  people  are  engaged  in 
other  occupations,  it  is  true, 
but  farming  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry. 

The  crop  that  exceeds  every 
other  in  value,  in  the  South,  is 
a.  Cotton  cotton.    The  early 

(1)  itiTttaium   colonists  soon  dia- 
to  labor  covered  that  cotton 

could  easily  be  raised  here,  and 
that  there  was  a  ready  market 
for  it  abroad.  The  cotton  fields, 
or  plantation,  were  very  large, 
and  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
work  in  planting  and  picking 
the  cotton,  and  in  separating 
the  fiber  from  the  seed.  This  called  for 
a  great  many  laborers,  —  far  more  than 
could  be  found  there. 

In  those  days  it  was  common  for  people 
to  own  slaves,  and  negro  slaves  were  offered 


the  place  of  manual  laborers  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton. 

In  1910  the  Southern  States  produced 
about     11,400,000     bales     of  , 


Fia.  100.  —  Loading  logs  □□  a  train  In  eastern  Teiaa. 

for  sale  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Since 
they  were  found  to  be  well  suited  for  work 
in  the  cotton  iields,  they  were  brought  to 
our  country  for  that  purpose.  In  recent 
years  machines  have  to  a  great  extent  taken 


FiQ.  90.  —  A  sawmill  in  eaatera  Texas. 

over  500  pounds.     Of  this,  about  8,000,000 
bales   were   shipped  abroad,   especially   to 
England.     The  remainder    was    manufac- 
tured at  home,  mainly  In  New  England  and 
the  South.    In  the  same  year  the  entire  world 
produced    a    little   less   than 
20,000,000  bales,  which  makes 
it  clear  that  the  United  States 
furnishes  much  more  than  half 
of  all  the  cotton  grown.     Since 
so  much  of  the  clothing  worn 
by   men    and    women    of    all 
nations  is  made  of  cotton,  we 
see  that  one  of  the  chief  in- 
dustries    of     the     Southern 
States  is  to  help   clothe  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 
Cotton  requires  a  rather  fertile  soil  and 
a  long,  warm   summer.     These  conditions 
exist    throughout    the    region  (,j  ivc/imat. 
marked   as   the   cotton  belt  in  cotton  rtiiuirtt 
Figure  253. 
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Ib  northern  ftnd   western   Texas  the  character 
of  the   soil,  the   climate,  and    the   short    season 
make    the    production    of    certain 
S.  ma  MalM      grain  and   forage  crops  profitable. 
"'oSm  *"'"  "*'**  ('''K'  '•'*)  '^  especially 

"<V"  suited    to    the  conditions    in    this 

section.  It  is  a  hardy  plant  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  having  a  large  growth  of  roots  and 
a  short  jointed  stem.  The  foliage  ia  abundant, 
the  leaves  long  and  pulpy.  The  head  is  large  and 
full  of  seeds  or  grain  that  can  be  fed  whole  or 
ground  into  meal.  The  leaves,  the  grain,  the  meal 
and  the  tender  parts  of  the  stem'  make  excellent 
food  for  cattle. 

During  a  period  of  drought,  with   hot  and  dry 
winds,  the  leaves  roll  up  and  the  plant  seems  dor- 
mant, but  when  the  roots  again  obtain 
moisture  and  the  dry  winds  cease  the 
plant  resumes  its  normal  growth. 

On  account  of  its  luxuriant  growth, 
its  drought-resisting  quality,  its  early 
maturity  and  the  freedom  of  its  kernel 
from  smut  it  is  a  valuable  crop  in 
regions  of  scant  rainfall.  In  most  of 
these  respects  it  is  similar  to  Kafir 
corn,  a  plant  from  a  different  but 
closely  related  group,  also  extensively 
cultivated  in'this  territory. 

The  plant  grows  well  in  deeply 
plowed  sandy  or  elay  loatn.  The 
seeds  are  usually  sowed  in  well- 
covered  drills,  using  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  grain  to  the  acre.  The  time 
of  sowing  varies  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May.  The 
crop  is  cultivated  and  harvested  much 
like  Indian  corn. 


grows  only  in  warm  regions  where  there  is 
little  or  Qo  frost,  even  in  winter.  For  this 
reason  most  of  the  cane  sugar  (g)  wheremgar 
comes  from  tropical  lands,  '^"'  **  groan 
such  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba  (Fig.  255). 
In  our  own  country  the  most  noted  sugar 
district  is  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Louisiana ;  hut  sugar  raising  is 
increasing  in  importance  in  Texas  and 
Georgia. 

Some  of   the   plantations  in  these  states  have 
several  thousand   acres  in  sugar  cane.    The  cane 


Su^ar   cane  is  a  second   im- 
portant crop  tliat  is  eoufined  to  our  Southern 
States. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  from  whose 
sap  sugar  is  made.     One  of  these,  the  sugar 

maple,  has  already  been  men- 
•nd  aagmt  tioned    (p.    41)  ;     another    is 

(1)  PiaruafTom  the  sugar  beet,  raised  in  great 
which  rugaru  quantities  in  Europe,  and  also, 
obtained  i  ^    ,.      •  c  a.   ^ 

of  late,  in  many  of  our  states. 

This  beet  is  now  a  very  important  source 
of  sugar,  because  it  can  be  raised  in  a  cool, 
temperate  climate.  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, the  principal  source  of  sugar  has  been 
the  sugar  cane,  a  plant  tliat  looks  somewhat 
like  corn  (Fig.  103). 

Sugar  cane  requires  a  fertile  soil,  and 


Fra.  101.  —  Milo  malxe  growlDg  In  western  Texas. 


is  planted  either  in  the   fall  or  spring,  in  rows 
about  six  feet  apart      The  stalks 
grow  in  the  summer  to  be  two  or  <'',/T"" 
''...,.        J.  ,  ,     cultivated 

more  inches  in  diameter,  and  reach 

such  a  height  that  a  man  riding  through  a 
field  on  horseback  may  be  entirely  hidden  from 
view.  The  cane  ia  ready  to  be  cut  in  the  fall, 
after  the  middle  of  October.  As  soon  ss  the 
stalks  are  cut,  they  are  drawn  to  the  sugarhouse 
in  wagons,  or,  on  tiie  larger  plantations,  in  railway 


In  the  sngarhouse  the  cane  is  ground 
between  rollers  in  order  to  squeeze  out  the 
juice.     The    waste   cane,   left  (i\  jjowthe 
after  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  tugaru 
is  iised  as  a  fuel  to  run  the  <*'"*'"'' 
engines  of   the   sugarhouse;    the   juice   or 
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sap  is  placed  in  large   vats   and    warmed 
to  evaporate  the  water  In  it  and  to  crys- 
tallize the  sugar.     This  leaves  two  prod- 
ucts,  a   thick   black   molasses   and   brown 
sugar.     Some   large 
sugarhouses    produce 
as  much  as  14,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  in   a 
year. 

The  crude,  brown 
sugar  is  sent  from  the 
sugarhouse  to  some  re- 
finery, either  in  Kew 
Orlbaks  or.  in  the 
North,  At  the  refinery 
it  is  changed  to  white 
sugar,  from  which  the 
various  grades  of  granu- 
lated, powdered,  aud 
lump  sugar  are  made. 
In  changing  the  brown 
to  the  white  sugar 
burned  bones,  called  boneblack,  are  used  to 
filter  out  the  impure  parts.  The  bones  are 
obtained  from  Chict^,  and  elsewhere,  where 
lai^e  numbers  of  animals  are  killed  for  meat. 


and  is  not  of  great  value  to  the   sugar 
raiser. 

Rice,  a  third  valuable  crop  in  the  South, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  foods  in  the 


FlQ.  103.  —  Cutting  the  sugar  ci 


in  a  plAntatioD  1l  LonUlar 


The  molasses  is  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, some  of  it  being  manufactured  into 
sirup  and  molasses  for  the  table,  and 
some  of  it  into  rum.  Molasses  is  a  by- 
product, like   sawdust  in  a   lumber   mill. 


102.  —  Cotton  gcowiug  oo  t,  'leiaa  farm. 

world;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  food  of  some 
nations,  such  as  the  Chinese.  5  m^ 
It  is  not  eaten  so  extensively  (i)  luimpor- 
in  our  country,  but  still  we  con-  '"""^  «•  a  food 
sume  large  quantities, —  fai 
more,  indeed,  than  we  raise. 

One  reason  why  we  have 
raised  too  little  rice  for  our 
use,  is    that  we  ,gj  ^^  ^ 

have  not  had  the  may  raUt  inon 
proper  conditions  ''■''^/'"«" 
for  its  growth.  Rice  requires 
a  warm  climate  and  a  damp, 
even  swampy  soil.  The  cli- 
mate is  suitable  in  many  parts 
of  the  South,  but  the  wet  soil 
in  not  so  common.  On  the 
Coastal  Plain  aud  river  flood 
plitins,  from  the  Carolinas  to 
Texas,  there  is  some  such 
land  and  there  rice  culture 
has  long  been  carried  on,  the  principal  dis- 
tricts being  South  Carolina,  Louisiaoa,  and 
Texas  (Fig.  105). 

Recently  the  area  of  rice  production  ha* 
been  greatly  increased  by  irrigation.     By 
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leading  the  water  from  streams,  or  springs, 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  make  the  soil 
as  wet  as  necessary  even  on  some  of  the 
higher,  well-drained  plains.  With  irriga- 
tion, rice  culture  may  be  carried  on  over 


A  sngkT  mlU  at  BugarlBuU,  south  Texas. 


much  of  the  warmer  part  of  the  South. 
Some  day,  therefore,  our  country  may  sup- 
ply all  the  rice  we  need,  and  even  have 
some  to  spare.  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Ar- 
kansas produce  most  of  the  rice  now  raised 
in  the  country,  though  some  comes  from 
other  Southern  States. 

To  raise  rice  the  ground  must  first  be  prepared, 

«i"  ....  J   *  as  for  other  jrrains.    After  the  seeds 

(8)  Method  0/  ,     ,   ,°.,      „  ,,  n     J  J 

etdtivating  and  »™  planted,  the  fields  are  flooded. 

preparing/or  As  the  plant  grows,  it  forms  a  slender 

marixt  stalk,  from  thre«  to  six  feet  high. 


upon  the  top  of  which  apf>ears  a  head  of  seed  some* 
what  resembling  a  head  of  oata.     Shortly  before  the 
harrest  season  tlie  wat«r  ia  drawn  off,  so  that  horses 
ma;  be  used  in  harrestiug  the  crop.     The  rice  is 
then  cut  aad  the  kernels  threshed  out,  as  in  the  case 
of  wheat  (Fig.  105).    After  the  hull  is  removed,  the 
grains  are  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans, Galvestom,  Savan- 
nah, or  Charleston  to  be 
polished,  after   which   they 
are  ready  for  market 

Unlike    cotton,   rice, 

and  sugar  cane,  tobacco 

is  not  con-  _ 

„      ,.  8.  Tobacco 

hnedtoour 

Southern   States.      Yet 
it  is  naturally  a  Southern 
plant,  and  is  raised  in 
the  North  in  only  a  few 
places  where  conditions 
are  especially  favorable. 
Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
where  tobacco  ia  a  very 
important  product  (p.  52),  have  a  milder 
climate  than   the  rest  of   the   Middle  At- 
lantic States.     Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  all 
the   Southern   States,  but   most   of   all    in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.     Clakks- 
viLLE,    Tenn.,    and    Durham,    N.C,    are 
centers  for  trade  in  tobacco.     Name  some 
Virginia    cities    likewise    engaged '  in    the 
tobacco  trade. 

Fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  watermelons, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  ,.  pmitaMid 
and   oranges,    Sourish   in    the  v^sUbiai 


Fio.  105.  — A  view  oi 


»  farm  in  southeast  Texas. 
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warm  climate  of  the  Southern  States;  so 
do  vegetables,  such  aa  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  tomatoes.  All  these 
ripen  earlier  than  in  the  North. 

Florida  is  so  far  south  that  it  has  fruits 
of    an    entirely    different    kind.      Besides 
oranges   (Fig.   107),  there  are  lemon  and 
grape-fruit   groves    in   many  parts  of   the 
state.     In  southern  Florida  the  climate  is  so 
warm  that  even  tender  tropi- 
eal  plants,  such  as  cocoanuts 
and  pineapples,  thrive  there. 
The  pineapple  plant,  whose 
fruit  is  nestled  in  the  midst  of 
sharp-pointed   leaves,   grows 
especially    well   on    the   low 
coral    keys    and    reefs    that 
fringe    the    southern    tip   of 
Florida. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  from 
the  South  are  sent  in  great 
quantities  to  the  North, 
where  they  appear  in  the 
markets  early  in  the  spring. 
The  oranges  are  sent  through- 
out the  winter.  Thousands 
of  bushels  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  shipped  at  one 
time,  by  fast  train  or  steamer, 
and  at  the  proper  season  one  pf„^  iq^  , 

may  even  see  a  whole  train 
load  of  strawberries.     Quantities  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  canned  in  the  South. 

Many  other  crops  besiilea  those  named  are 
raised  in  the  South,  corn,  wheat,  and  hay 
8.  OthorfMin  being  among  the  most  impor- 
prodncta  taut-     An   immense   quantity 

of  corn  is  produced  (Fig.  108),  and  over 
even  a  wider  area  than  cotton  itself;  but 
since  corn  and  wheat  are  raised  even  more 
extensively  in  other  states,  these  grains  are 
treated  later  (pp.  95  to  97). 

PeHDuts  and  sweet  potatoes  are  two  valuabk  proil- 
ucta  of  these  Btat«8.  Sh>ck  of  various  kindii,  such 
as  horses,  cattle,  nheep,  and  liogH,  is  also  raised,  each 
plantation  usually  having  some  of  these  animals. 
Large  numbers  ot  cattle  are  also  reared  in  the  open 
pine  forests  of  the  Coastal  Plains,  especially  in 
Florida  and  Georgia. 


An  iniportantdraftantmal  in  the  South,  well  suited 
to  the  warm  climate,  is  tlie  mule.  On  the  fertile 
plains,  especially  in  Tennessee,  Uissouri,  and  Ken. 
tuckj,  there  are  stock  farms  where  paiiacniar  at- 
tention b  paid  to  raising  moles  and  fine  breeds  d 
liorses. 

Western  Texas  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  to  general  agriculture.  The  great 
plains  that  were  used  almost  entirely  for 
grazing  are  covered  with  deep,  fertile  soil. 


Tobacco  growing  in  Nacogdoches  County,  east  Texas. 

the  alluvial  de[>osit  washed  from  the  moun- 
tainous highlands.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  varies  from  almost  continuous  summer 
in  the  south  into  well-defined  seasons  in  the 
north.  Although  the  rainfall  is  light,  suffi- 
cient water  is  obtained  by  storing  the  surplus 
water  of  the  rainy  season,  water  pumped  from 
wells  and  water  brought  by  canal  from  rivera. 
This  is  used  advantageously  for  irrigation. 
Cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
dustries. The  ranches  are  all  well  equipped, 
of  good  size,  and  fenced  in ;  and  fodder  is 
available  for  winter  keeping.  The  meat 
breed  of  cattle  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  an  excellent  dairy  breed  has  been  in- 
troduced. Dry  farming  has  beea  wonder- 
fully developed  and  grain  and  fodder  crop* 
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are  produced  in  abundance.  In  the  irrigated 
didtricte  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  profitably  raised.  Texas  leads  the  states 
in  the  production  of  cattle  and  mules  and 
is  rapidly  gaining  distinction  on  account  of 
its  agricultuml  products. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  minerals  in  the 
South  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  North,  the  most 
Hlnlag  important  of  all  are  coal  and 

1.  CotiudiroQ  iron  ore.  One  fourth  of  the 
coal  of  the  country,  and  about  one  ninth  of 


Fio.  107.  —  An  orange  gtuve  neat  Jicksunville,  Fli 

the  iron  ore,  now  come  from  the  states  south 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Coal  and  iion  ore  are  found  among  the 
mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  Appalachian 
Plateau,  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Alabama.  They  are  mined  in  several  places, 
as  near  CHATTANOOGA  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee ;  but  most  noted  of  all  is  the  district 
around  Birmingham,  Ala.,  near  the  ex- 
treme southern  end  of  the  Appalachian 
system.  This  region  is  so  rich  in  coal  and 
iron  that  it  now  ranks  as  the  second  iron- 


producing  section  of  the  continent ;  and  in 
coal  production  Alabama  ranks  sixth  among 
the  states  of  the  Union.  The  Birmingham 
region  is  especially  favorable  because  iron 
ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  the  three  materials 
necessary  for  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  (p.  57),  are  found  there  close  to- 
gether. 

Coal  is  obtained  not  only  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  and  Plateau,  but  in  cen- 
tral Texas  and  Oklahoma.  There  are  also 
iron  ore  and  other  minerals 
here.  Beneath  the  plains 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Georgia  (Fig.  268),  there  is 
much  brown  coal,  or  lignite. 
This  is  not  so  good  as  the 
bituminous  coal  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, but  it  is  valuable, 
and  can  be  used  for  many 
purposes. 

There  is  not  much  natural 
gas  produced  in  the  Southern 
States,  though  _ 
it  IS  found  in 
several  of  them.  The  great- 
est quantity  comes  from 
Oklahoma.  Petroleum,  how- 
ever, is  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Vast  quantities 
have  been  found  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  this  is  now 
trida.  one   of   the   most   noted   oil 

regions  in  the  world.  Much 
is  also  found  in  Louisiana,  and  some  in 
Tennessee. 

There  are  valuable  deposits  of  granite  id  several 
of  the  states,  eapeciall;  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Arkans&s,  and  Teiaa  (Fig. 
110).    Excellent  sandstone  for  build-  'l^""^", 

'      ,  ,.        •         I  atoDM  and  cIits 

ing,  and  limestone  for  various  uses,  ' 

are  also  widely  distributed.     Amoi^  the  important 

uses  of  the  limestone  here,  as  in  the  North,  is  the 

manufacture  of  Portland  cement  (p.  60). 

There  is  much  beautiful  marble  in  Georgia  and 

Tennessee.     The  Georgia  marble  is  widel;  known 

for   its   great   beauty;    and    near   KiroxviLLB,   i'- 
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eastern  TennesBee,  marble 
of  different  colors  ia  quar- 
ried. What  city  io  Ver- 
mont is  likewise  noted  for 
marble  {p.  36)? 

Clajs  of  fine  quality  for 
bricks,  tiles,  eto.,  are  found 
in  many  places;  and  there 
are  also  deposits  of  clay 
suited  to  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  pottery. 

The    soil   of    farms 

often    becomes    worn 

out    and 

4.  Phoaphates  , 

needs     a 

fertilizer.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  fertil- 
izers, such  as  manure 
and  bone  dtiat,  which 
furnish  the  plant  foot! 
needed  by'  crops ;  but 
one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kinds  ia  mineral 
phosphate.  This  is 
found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  Florida,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Sout)i 
Carolina ;  and  from 
these  states  much  of 
our  pho^hate  is  now 
obtained.  Besides  be- 
ing used  in  the  South, 


it  IB  shipped  from  ] 


Chablbston,  Jack- 
sonville, and  Tampa 
for  use  on  farms  in  the 
North, 

The  phosphate  is  a  de- 
posit in  which  are  foimd 
fossil  remains  of  muj 
animals,  such  as  the  teeUi 
of  sharks,  and  the  boiKs 
and  teeth  of  niany  lug; 
land  animals,  such  as  tbt 
huge  mastodon,  vrhich  on« 
lived  in  this  country. 

The  South  producxi  ■ 
variety  of  other  mineiala. 

Salt,  for  in-         -         

_.  .5    oth«T  ■»»- 

^"^'  ."  .nlpiodada 
obtained  in 

Teias  and  Louisiini. 
Bauxite,  the  mineral  from 
which  aluminum  is  made, 
is  found  in  Georgia,  All- 
bama,  and  Arkansas.  Gold 
is  mined  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgii, 
and  Alabama ;  siher  in 
Texas  and  Tennessee;  sod 
copper  in  Tennessee.  Soni( 
precious  stones,  such  as  the 
sapphire  and  the  diamond, 
are  also  found.  TheSonlii 
is,  therefore,  a  rich  niinenl 
region,  and  the  mining  11 
rapidly  growing  in  im- 
portance. 
Before   the  Civil   War   there    was  little 


Fia.  IW,— Cattle  01 
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A  granite  quarry  neat  Marble  Falls,  Texas. 


manufacturing  in  the  South.  The  negroes, 
who  did  most  of  the  hand  labor,  lacked  the 
Munfactuiinc  t™"'"?  necessary  to  handle 
1.  OMatad-  machinery ;  and  the  raw 
▼ances  In  thia  Diaterials  were  shipped  away, 
indutiy  while    manufactured    articles 

were  brouglit  back.  Thus  cotton  went  to 
Kngland,  New  England,  and  elsewhere,  some 
of  it  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  cloth  ; 
and  lumber  was  shipped  to  various  Northern 
cities,  often  to  be  sent  back  in 
the  form  of  furniture.  Very 
little  iron  ore  or  coal  was  mined 
in  those  days. 

The  situation  is  now  greatly 
changed  (Fig.  111).  Indeed, 
the  advance  made  in  manufac- 
turing, since  the  Civil  War,  has 
been  wonderful.  The  raw  mate- 
rials are  very  abundant,  and  of 
many  kinds,  as  we  have  seen. 
Name  some  of  them.  Most  of 
these  raw  materials  must  be 
changed  more  or  less  for  use, 
and  this  calls  for  manufacturing. 
There   is  a  great  abundance  of 


coal,  to  furnish  power  for 
such  work;  and  there  is  also 
much  water  power  along  the 
Fall  Line,  in  the  Piedmont 
Plateau,  and  among  the 
mountains.  The  conditions 
here  are  very  favorable, 
therefore,  for  manufacturing. 
Why,  then,  should  these  raw 
materials  be  sent  far  away 
to  be  manufactured? 

This  is  a  question  that  the 
Southern  people  have  asked 
themselves ;  and  they  have 
answered  it  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  goods  on  a 
grand  scale.  There  is  every 
reason,  too,  to  believe  that  this 
manufacturing  will  rapidly 
increase  in  the  future,  for 
the  South  has  all  that  is 
necessary  for  very  extensive 
manufacturing,  and  the  people  are  awake 
to  their  opportunities. 

Although  much  of  the  pine,  oak,  and 
other  lumber  is  sent  North,  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  made  into  doors,  blinds,  g  luaafac- 
furniture,  etc.,  at  factories  in  tuea  from  th* 
Macon,   Montgomeey,   Mo-  *""•' 
BILE,   Chattanooga,    Memphis,   Little 
Rock,  and  Atlanta  (Fig.   112).     High 
Point,    in    North    Carolina,    "  the    Grand 
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RapicU  of  the  South,"  is  now  one  of  the 
luoflt  noted  furniture  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  South,  although  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  hardly  known.  There  are  now  eighty 
manufacturing  plants  there. 

The  Southern  forests  are  of  value  in  several  other 
ways.    From  them  are  obtained  turj>eiuin«,  wood  atco- 


Fio.  112. -A  planing  mill  In  eastern  North  Cnmllna. 
Notice  tbe  great  piles  ot  boards  in  the  jard  btJiiud 
the  mill. 

hoi,  and  tannic  acid  (p.  42).  The  taiioic  acid  from 
the  hemlock  bark  ot  the  Noi'lh  gives  the  leather  a 
red  color,  so  that  shoes  made  from  it  need  to  be 
blitckened ;  but  tannic  acid  from  the  clieatnut  oak 
of  the  South  gives  a  lighter,  or  tan,  color,  and  it  is 
from  sach  leather  that  tan  shoes  are  made. 

Turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  long- 
leafed  pine.  The  bark  is  cut  through  near  tlie  base 
of  the  tree,  when,  the  liquid  oozes  forth.  This  is 
then  distilled  in  a  furnace,  and  one  of  the  producte 
ia  turpentine.  Other  prodncts  obtained  from  tlie 
pine  are  roun,  tar,  and  wood  alcohoL  Thus  tbe 
long-leafed  pine  is  a  very  valuable  tree,  for  all  these 
products  ar«  naad  in  every  part  of  tlie  country. 

BiKMiNQHAM,  the  leading  iron  manufac- 
turing center  of  the  South,  and  for  that 
I.  Maiiufa«tiu«  '■eas'^o  c^'Je**  t^»«  "  Pittsburgh 
of  iign  and  itaei  of  the  South,"  is  located  on  an 
«■**■  old  cotton  plantation.    In  1880 

the  town  had  a  population  of  3086  ;  but 
now  it  contains  over  132,000  persons. 
What  special  advantages  has  it  (p.  79)? 
In  and  near  this  city,  as  at  Pittsburgh,  the 
iron  ore  is  reduced  to  iron  in  blast  furnaces 
(p.  58)  and  then  changed  to  steel  and  vari- 
'  ous  other  useful  articles. 

Several  other  cities  near  the  mountains 
are  noted  for  their  iron  manufacturing,  as 
Rome  aad  Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  and  Knox- 


viLLB  and  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee. 
Chattanooga  is  also  a  center  for  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  machinery. 

In  some  cities  there  are  many  cotton 
mills;   for  example,  in  Charlottb,  K.C, 
there  are  twenty-three,  and  in 
and  near  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  i;,S^""* 
thirty-eight.     In  other  towns  «,  g^teta  i4 
there   are    only   one    or  two.  eouonmami^ 
From   Danville,  Va.,   to   At-  ■J^"'*"^;;^ 
lanta,   Ga.,   cotton    mills    are 
very  numerous,  and  there  are  others  through* 
out  the  cotton  belt.     Indeed,  ths  Piedmont 
Plateau   has  become   one   of  the   greatest 
cotton  manufacturing  section"  in  the  world. 
The  map  (Fig.  113)  shows  the  distribotion 
of  these  mills  in  a  number  of  the  Southern 
States. 

While  hundreds  of  Southern  cities  and 
towns  now  manufacture  cotton  cloth  and 
cotton-seed  oil,  Charlotte,  N.C,  Colum-  , 
BiA,  Greenville,  and  Spartanburg, 
S.C.,  and  Augusta,  CoLUMBua,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  lead  in  these  industries. 
What  cities  in  New  England  are  noted 
for  cotton  manufacture? 


TBNN.         ■  X^"^ '.jj^ii^--.--'-'^-     '  '  -'^^C- 

blW.^^— ^ 

Fio.  113.  —  A  map  lo  show  tbe  extent  of  cotton  manolsc 
taring  in  tbe  South.    Each  dot  repiesants  one  mill. 

The  following  facts  from  an  Alabama  cotton  mill 
give  some  idea  of  the  size  and  output  of  these  mills. 
This  particular  mill  employs  600 
hands,  including  men,  women,  boys,  [^  j^^^''^ 
and  girls,  and  pays  them  about 
t2000  a  week  in  wages.  Every  day  this  mill  con- 
sumes 15  bales  of  cotton,  each  weighing  abont  500 
pounds.  Since  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  land 
is  about  250  pounds,  you  can  easily  figure  oat  bo* 
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tnauy  acres  of  cotton  are  called  for  in  one  year  bj 
this  single  mill. 

In  this  mill,  as  in  many  others,  white  people  are 
employed  to  do  the  work.  While  many  of  the  mills 
are  in  the  cities,  others  are  in  the  country  ^  and 


Fio.  114. —Interior  ot  a  cotton  mill  in  ttie  South.  There 
machines,  and  each  one  works  stesdil;  weaving  the  cot 
cloth. 

there  villages  have  sprung  up  near  the  mills.  Some 
of  these  new  villages  are  already  so  lai^  that  they 
have  their  own  schoolhouses  and  churches. 

In  the  early  days  the  cotton  seeds  were 
slowly  picked  out  of  the  cotton  by  hund, 
(8)  Value  0/  and  then  thrown  away.  Whit- 
theeouon  ffin  ney's  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  in  179S,  made  it  possible  for  one  laborer 
to  separate  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds 
from  the  seed  in  the  same  time  that  five 
or  six  pounds  could  be  cleaned  by  hand. 
That,  of  course,  made  cotton  raising  far 
more  profitable,  and  led  the  planters  to 
cultivate  it  more  extensively. 

The  seeds  have  also  been  found  to  be  of 
value,  and  are  no  longer  thrown  away. 
<4)  raiueo/  They  are  made  into  cotton- 
eotum  teed  feed  oH,  which  is  used  in  mak- 
ing soap,  imitation  lard  and  butter,  and  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil.  There  are  from 
two  to  three  pounds  of  seed  to  one  pound 
of  cotton,  and  since,  on  the  average,  one 
acre  produces  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 


of  cotton,  the  value  of  the  cotton  seed  from 
a  large  plantation  is  considerable.  The 
part  of  the  seed  that  is  left,  after  the  oil  is 
pressed  out,  has  been  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  cattle,  and  a 
good  fertilizer.  Thus  the 
cotton  plant  now  produces 
two  valuable  substances  be- 
sides the  cotton  fiber. 

Some  of  the  other  articles 
manufactured    in   the    South 
havealreadybeen  j  othsmuum- 
mentioned  ;     for  fMtnns  in  the 
example,  tobacco  *"** 
(p.   77)  and   sugar   (p.   75). 
In  each  case  the  work  is  con- 
fined    mainly  to  the  section 
from  which  the  raw  material 
comes.   Thus,  New  Orleans, 
near   the   sugar    plantations, 
has    large    sugar    refineries ; 
and      Ralgiqh,      Durhau, 
Winsxon-Salem,  and  other 
itton  flber  into     cities  in  northern  North  Caro- 
lina, manufacture  tobacco. 
Key  West,  on  a  small  coral  key  south  of   ' 
the  Florida  peninsula,  is  also  noted  for  its 
tobacco  factories.    It  is  so  near  Cuba  that  the 
Havana  tobacco,  so  much  prized   by  cigar 
smokers,  is  easily  obtained.     There  is  also 
cigarmanufacturing  at  Tampa.   Why  there? 
Besides  the  articles  mentioned,  the  South 
makes  a  great  variety  of  other  goods  from  the 
products  of  the  farm,  mnch,  forest,  and  mine. 


Fio.  115.  — Cotton  oil  mill  at  Sherman,  Texas. 
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many  raw  materials  and  so  much  I  ated  at  the  gateway  to  the  most  prodactm 
ring,  commerce  in  the   South  is  [  valley  in  North  America,  about  one  hundred 

extensive. 

There      are      ' 
opportunities 
portation     of 
I  by  rail  and 

While  some 
bora  are  shal- 
rtly  closed  by 
ithers  are  deep 
-  large  ocean 
principal  sea- 
kept  open  by 
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le  sand  away, 
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rpose. 

sissippi  River 
.rtery  of  trade 
t,  with  many 
>ranches;  and 
oastal  Plains 
jmerous  short 
avigable  for 
i.  Railroads, 
bII  developed, 
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le  South  with 
iF,  and  with 
I  of  the  conn- 
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Fig.  116.— Hap  tc 


,test  of  all  the 

Southern 

cities     is 

New  Orleans,  the  largest  in 
.a  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
1   States  south  of  St.  Louis,  with 

a  population  of  over  three 
lousand.     New  Orleans  is  situ- 


miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  map  (Fig.  116)  you  will  see  that 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  reaches  up  to  the  city,  and  that  New 
Orleans  is  located  at  the  place  where  the 
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■iver  and  lake  are  nearest  together.  At  I  reached  from  New  OrleaoB  by  boat  (Fig. 
bia  point  the  Miasissippi  makes  a  great  40).  How  do  these  distances  compare  with 
«ud,  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  which  [  those    from    New  York   to   Chicago    and 

to  Duluth  ?  Also,  how  far 
apart  are  Pit  tab  urgh  and  Kan- 
sas City  ?  Much  of  the 
country  between  these  cities 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Mississippi  or  some  of  its 
branches. 

There  is  now  &  plan  to  improve 
tlie  Mississippi  River  eo  tbat  large 
boats  can  navigate  it  more  easily. 
When  this  ia  done,  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  will  be  even  more  impor- 
tant as  a  shipping  point  lac  the 
fertile  Miasissippi  Valley. 

Like  New  York,  New  Orleans  b 
connected  with  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  rail  as  well  as  by  wat«r. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railway  ex- 
tends all  the  way  to  Chicago,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  river  tor  much 
of  the  distance;  the  Louisville  and 

in.  IIT.  — River  Bt«amerB  St  New  Orleans.    Thsse  boats  carry  lartte  amouuls      Nashritle    reaches    Louisville,   St. 
of  freight,  as  well  as  passengers,  np  and  down  Ihe  rivet.  Louis,   and   other  cities;   and   the 

Southern  Railway  runs  from  Wash- 

Iplains  the  name,  Oreacent  City,  commonly      ington  to  Atlanta,  with  connections  to  New  Orleans, 

iven  to  New  Orleans.  ""■*  **'«?«  **"«  Southern  Pacific  Railway  extends 

_,     .  ,.      ,  .  1      1.   J  t       i.L         westward,  across  Texas,  to  talifornia. 

That  particular  spot  was  selected  for  the  „„„!,  „f  ^^^  ,^d  „„  ^^ich  New  Orleans  is  built 

ite  of  the  city,  because  the  sailing  ships  of      is  frequently  below  the  level  of  the  river.     In  fact, 

wo  centuries  ago  could  reach 

:  by  crossing  the  lake,  while 

bey  could  not  sail  a  hundred 

liles   up   the  river  without 

reat  difficulty.     On  account 

f  the  shallow  water,  the  large 

cean  steamers  now  in  use 

annot  enter  the  lake,  but 

hey  can  reach  the  city  by 

he  river  route. 

When  we  recall  the  ad  van- 
ages  of  New  York's  water      ] 

Dn*in«rior    connection  with      j 

onne«ttoru  fcy     the     West,     we 

lattrandTaU     ^^^   readily  un-       Fw.  118.— The  embankment,  or  levee,  along  tbe  Mississippi,  bDilt  to  prevent 

lerstand  the  growth  of  New 

Orleans.     Pittsburgh  on  the 

3bio,    St.     Paul    on    the    Mifisisaippi,    and  j  from  Memphis  southward,  a  large  part  of  the  land 

liansas  City  on  the    Missouri,  can  all    be  I  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  low  flood  pitun. 
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ii|iiii«Jlii|i,  out  for  many  miles,  and  often  threatened 
with  floods.    The  mighty  river,  receiviug  tribulariee 

from  legionB  thousands  of  milea 
(S)  Diffleulliei  ^^^  jg  charged  with  yellow  mud, 
cautd  bv  lh»        ^i^jijjj  graduaUy  sinkd  to  tlie  bottom 

aa  the  current  becomes  slower  toward 
the  month.  This  has  built  up  the  bed  of  the  river, 
so  that  at  high  water  the  floods  would  spread  out 
over  the  low  land  if  the;  were  not  shut  in  by  stroug 
walb  of  earth,  called  Ueeea  (Fig.  118). 

Id  spite  ot  their  strength,  these  ambaiikmenta 
Bometiraes  give  way,  especially  in  the  springtime, 
when  the  snows  are  melting  in  the  North ;  then  the 
deBtructiou  to  life  and  property  is  appalling.  At 
■uch  times  hundreds  of  men  patrol  the  levees,  uight 


midwinter  weather  is  rarely  colder  than 
the  early  autumn  of  the  North.  What 
must  be  the  effect  of  this  climate  upon  the 
Btyle  of  houses  ?  Also  upon  the  presence 
of  birds,  fiowers,  and  fruits  ia  winter  ? 

Memphis  and  Atlanta  (Fig.  116)  are 
two  other  large  and  rapidly  growing 
southern  cities.  The  for-  s.  iigmpua 
mer  is  situated  in  Tennessee,  »»4  Atlanta 
on  a  bluff  with  the  Mississippi  River  at 
its  base.  Why  is  that  a  favorable  loca- 
tion for  the  growth  of  a  large  city  ?     Mem- 


and  day,  to  check  the  slightest  leaJi.  A  liole  made 
by  even  a  crawfish  may  be  the  beginnii^  of  a  de- 
structive flood. 

Because  the  land  near  the  river  b  so  low,  the 
Boil  on  which  New  Orleans  stands  is  very  damp. 
Indeed,  in  digging  foundations  for  build ii^, 
water  is  reached  a  short  distance  below  the  sur- 
face. On  that  account  it  has  been  difficult  to  pro- 
vide proper  drainage.  A  system  of  drain^e  and 
Beverage  has,  however,  been  established  at  great 


New  Orleans  once  belonged  to  France 
(p.  25),  and  one  person  in  six  in  the  city 
(4)  Pecpfo,  and  is  «f  French  stock.  French 
eiimaie  o/ ih«  IS  Still  spoken  by  some  of 
•**  these. 

Frost  seldom  reaches  tliis  city,  and  the 


phis  is  a  noted  river  port,  and  one  of  the 
great  cotton  centers  and  lumber  markets  of 
the  South. 

Atlanta  (Fig.  119),  the  "  Gate  City,"  ia 
one  of  the  few  large  cities  not  located  upon 
a  water  route.  Northeast  of  it,  for  over 
throe  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  there  is  no 
easy  pass  across  the  mountains,  and  until 
1880,  in  all  that  distance  no  railway  crossed 
the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Near  Atlanta^ 
liowever,  there  is  a  good  route ;  and  rail- 
ways reaching  westward  from  the  Carolinas, 
or  northern  Georgia,  come  together  here, 
making  Atlanta  a  great  railway  center. 

Owing  to  its  favorable  situation  as  a  rail- 
way shipping  point,  Atlanta  is  the  leading 
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Interior  wholesale  market  of  the  South  ; 
itid  it  surpasses  alt  Southern  cities  in  the 
lumber  and  variety  of   ita  manufactures. 


IQ.  l:iO.  —  MoocaslD  B«nd  Id  the  TeDoessee  River,  u  seen  1 
Mountaia.    Chattanooga  is  sUiwt«d  on  the  river  bulk  Jott 

the  middle  of  the  picture. 


tributing  point  for  sappliea  to  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  farms.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  educational  centers  of.  the  South, 
having  Vanderbilt  University 
and  other  important  schools. 
There  are  several  other  well- 
known  universities  ia  the 
South,  and  each  state  sup- 
ports a  state  university. 
Many  of  these  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  universities 
of  the  country. 

The  coast  cities  are  chiefiy 
engaged  in  shipping  cotton 
and  lumber,  and  4  8e.pon« 
most    of    them  eut  of  the 
are  located  near  "i»»"iPP' 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  so  that 
to(     these  goods  may  be  brought 
to  them  by  water  as  well  as 
by  rail.      In  them,  also,  there 
is  important   manufacturing,  especially  of 
cotton  goods  and   lumber.      Two  of  the 
best-known  seaports  are  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  both   long  noted  as  shipping 


Among  its  factories  are  lumber,  cotton,  and 
iron  mills.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prt^res- 
^ive  cities  in  the  country,  and,  like  other 
Southern  cities,  is  a  busy  center. 

If  we  recall  the  roughness 
of  the  plateau  west  of  the 
Appalachians,  we  can  under- 
3  BMhyiUe,  stand  the  reason 
Kuoiviiie,  »nd     for  the  location 

ChatUnooga  (,f        ChATTA- 

KOOGA.  It  is  on  the  Ten- 
nesaee  River  (Fig.  120),  at  a 
point  which  makes  it  a  gate- 
way Bomewhat  like  Atlanta. 
There  is  much  manufacturing 
here,  especially  of  articles 
made  of  iron  and  wood. 
Another  busy  manufacturing 
city,  near  by,  is  Knoxville, 
which  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  Chattanooga. 

Nashville,  the  capital  of 
Tennessee,  has  sawmills,  fur- 
niture factories,  and  flour 
raillu.  There  are  more  than  six  hundred  I  points  for  cotton  (Fig.  121),  lumber,  and 
factories  in  this  city.  Being  in  the  midst  other  goods.  Charleston  is  the  leading 
of  a  splendid  farming  country,  it  is  a  dis-  |  lumber  port   in  the  South.      Mobile,   on 


Oipt/ilgAI.  I»on.  fty  Deti-ott  PAnteompJilc  Q>. 
1.  — Thoosauds  of  bales  of  cotton  on  one  of  the  whaires  M  Savannah, 
read;  for  shipment. 
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Bay,  is  another  important  Southern 

jrida  are  Tampa  and  Pbnhacola, 
th  excellent  harbors,  and  both  rap- 
wing.  BesideB  its  cigar  manufac- 
p.  83),  Tampa  has  a  growing  trade 
3  West  Indies.  It  is  the  terminus 
rtant  railways,  and  is  the  nearest 
the  country  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
;o  this  canal  the  trade  cf  both  Pen- 
id  Tampa  has  already 
increased. 

so   much    cotton    is 

away,  there  has  been 
yj,  need  of  a  large 
lis-  number  of  ship- 
^  ping  points. 
re,  besides  the  cities 
named,  most  of  which 
ensively  engaged  in 
ihipping,  we  hnd  the 
ports  of  ViCKSBUBG, 
:z,  and  Baton  Rouge, 
:  Mississippi,  and 
j'OBT  and  Little 
n  tributaries  to  that 


while  an  important  line  reaches  southward 
into  Mexico.  Much  of  the  land  along  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  rivers,  and  some 
other  streams,  is  irrigated  ;  but  in  most  of 
the  western  part  of  Texas  the  chief  Indus- 
try  is  cattle  raising,  in  which  Texas  is  the 
leading  state  of  the  Union. 

East  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  plateau, 
most  of  the  crops  of  the  Southern  States 
grow  in  great  abundance.     Rice  and  sugar 


I  is  the  largest  state  in 

on.     It  is  even  lai^er       fio.  122.— The 

^        than    all     the 

thirteen      states 
'ihi*    included  in  New  England  and 

the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
a  greater  area  than  either  France 
[any.  At  one  time  it  was  a  separate 
I  having  won  its  independence  from 
|in  1836.  But  it  desired  later  to 
IT  Union,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
1845. 

ighout  the  arid  western  section 
re  no  cities  and  few  large  towns, 
,(,g,  except  in  the  extreme  western 
fa-  corner  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
""*•  where  El  Paso  is  located, 
anish  word  "  El  Paso  "  means  "  the 
->T  this  city  is  situated  at  a  pass  in 
ky  Mountains,  through  which  the 
a  Faci£o  Railway  extends  westward. 


(8)  Seamtreesin 


cane  flourish  on  the  Coastal  , 
Plain,  and  forests  are  exten-  iheeatt.andtiit 
sive.  On  the  higher  plains,  «*«*"»«" 
just  west  of  these  lowlands,  the  warm  cli- 
mate and  fertile  soil  are  especially  favorable 
to  cotton.  Texas  leads  all  the  states  in  the 
production  of  this  valuable  crop.  What 
important  minerals  are  found  in  Texas,  and 
in  what  parts  of  the  state  (pp.  79,  80)? 

Naturally,  since  so  many  raw  materials 
are  produced  in  the  eastern  half  of  this 
state,  large  cities  are  located  there.  Two  of 
them  are  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  —  both 
shipping  points,  the  former  for  cotton,  the 
latter  for  cattle  from  the  plains  of  the 
West.  Dallas  is  also  a  busy  manufacturing 
center.     Austin,  the  capital,  is  on  the  Col- 
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orado  River,  and  San  Antonio  (Fig.  122), 
the  largest  city  in  the  state,  lies  farther 
south  west. 

Two  other  important  cities  are  Houston, 
near  the  coast,  and  Galveston,  the  seaport 
second  in  tank  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  cotton  and  other  prod- 


ucts are  shipped  from  Galveston.  It  is  also 
a  port  of  outlet  for  goods  from  the  Far 
West.  Railroads  from  the  north  and  west 
cross  Texas  to  Galveston  and  other  Gulf 
ports ;  and  railway  lines  likewise  cross  the 
state  to  Mexico  and  California. 

No  one  of  the  cities  of  Texas  is  yet  of 
great  size,  since  manufacturing  is  not  ex- 
tensively developed. 
But  here,  as  in  the  other 
Southern  States,  there 
is  much  recent  advance 
in  manufacturing. 

All  of  our  states,  ex- 
cept  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal   states,   were    once 
territories,  occupied  by 
T.  OkUbona       Indians. 
(1)  luhiatory    As  they  be- 
came settled  they  were, 
one  by  one,  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  states.     One  of  the  last  states 
to  be    admitted  was  Oklahoma,  and  it  is 
therefore   of   special   interest.     Not   many 
years  a^o  Oklahoma  was  occupied  by  Indians 
alone.      As  the  red  men  in  various  parts  of 
onr  country  were  conquered,  and  the  land 
that  they  occupied  became  needed  by  white 


men,  the  Indians  were  placed  on  lands  re- 
served for  tliem  in  different  places.  These 
reserved  sections  were  called  Indian  reter- 
vationM,  and  at  one  time  nearly  all  the  area 
at  present  included  in  the  state  of  Okla- 
homa was  given  over  to  the  Indiana.  It 
was  then  called  Indian  Territory. 

As  our  country  be- 
came more  and  more 
settled,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory had  great  resources, 
the  white  men  desired 
this  land  also.  One 
strong  reason  for  taking 
it  from  the  Indians  was 
that  they  did  so  little 
11 22, 1889.  CoDip&re  thia  ^  develop  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1890,  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Indian 
Territory  was  thrown  open  to  white  settlers^ 
and  called  Oklahoma.  People  rushed  in 
there,  by  thousands,  to  secure  the  free 
farms  that  the  government  offered,  and 
the  region  was  rapidly  settled  (Figs.  123 
and  124).  Then  people  asked  that  the  two 
divisions,  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  in 
the  west  and  Indian  Territory  in  the  east. 


be  admitted  into  our  Union  as  one  state. 
This  was  granted,  and  in  1907  the  new 
state  was  admitted  under  the  name  of 
Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma,  like  Texas,  is  largely  a  plain  ; 
but  in  the  east  there  are  low, 
forest-covered  mountains,  con-  ' 


(till* 
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;  coal,  iron,  and  other  valuable  min- 
In  the  extreme  west  the  climate  is 
irid,  and  grazing  is  the  leading  in- 
;  but  in  most  of  the  state  the  plains 
3ndidly  fittfed  for  agriculture.  Many 
rops  are  produced,  the  leading  ones 
corn  and  other  grains  in  the  north, 
bton  in  the  south. 

ough  the  state  is  so  new,  there  has 
'  been  great  development  of  agricul- 
ture, lumbering,  and  mining, 
and  no  doubt  there  will  be 
greater  advance  in  the  next  few 
The  progress  in  manufacturing  is 
ed  by  the  number  and  size  of  cities 
wns  that  have  already  sprung  up. 
rgest  is  the  capital,  Oklahoma  City, 
[JSKOGEB,  Guthrie,  and  Shawnee 
)  large  and  growing  cities. 

Dw  are  the  surface  features  of  the  northeast- 
ion  of  these  states  similar  to  those  farther 
north?    2.  To  what  extent  is  the 
surface  of  the  Southern  States  level  ? 
3.  What  mountains  are  found  there, 
ihe  Appalachians?  4.  What  is  the  character 
joast?    6.   Describe  the  climate.    6.  What 
nk  of  the  South  in  the  lumbering  industry  ? 
e  the  kinds  of  trees  found  there,  and  tell  how 
bering  is  carried  on.    8.   What  about  fish- 
To  what  extent  is  agriculture  important? 
Y  was  slave  labor  needed  on  the   cotton 
Dns?    11.  Tell  about  the  amount  of  cotton 
1,  and  the  climate  it  requires.     12.   How 
cotton   raised    and    marketed?    13.   What 
produce  sugar?     14.   Where  is  sugar  cane 
nd  how  is  it  cultivated  ?    15.   How  is  sugar 
from  the  cane  ?    16.   What  about  the  im- 
of  rice  as  a  food?    Why  may  we  expect 
re  will  be  raised  in  the  future?    17.   How 
ivated  and  prepared  for  market?    18.  Where 
JO  produced  in  the  South?    19.  What  can 
about  fruit  and  vegetable   raising  here? 
t  other  farm  products  are  raised  ?  21.  Where 
ng  important?    Why?    22.   Where  are  coal 
ore  found?    23.   Oil  and  gas?    24.   What 
uilding   stones    and  clays   in   the    South? 
sphates  ?    26.  What  other  mineral  products 
►rtant  ?    27.   How  has  manufacturing  in  the 
vanced  since  the  Civil  War?  28.  What  goods 
if actured  from  products  of  the  forests  ?    29. 
e  principal  cities  engaged  in  that  work.    30. 
ies  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
31.  What  is  the  extent  of  cotton  manu- 


facturing? 32.  Name  the  chief  cotton  manufac- 
turing cities.  33.  Explain  the  value  of  the  cotton 
gin.  34.  Of  what  value  are  the  cotton  seeds? 
35.  What  other  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  the 
South?  36.  What  conveniences  has  the  South  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  ?  37.  Tell  about  the  size  and 
location  of  New  Orleans.  38.  What  connections 
by  water  and  rail  has  it  with  the  interior  of  our 
continent?  39.  What  difficulties  are  caused  by  the 
Mississippi  River?  40.  Tell  about  the  people  in 
New  Orleans.  What  about  the  climate  there? 
41.  State  the  important  facts  about  Memphis  and 
Atlanta.  42.  About  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and 
Chattanooga.  43.  Locate  and  give  the  principal 
facts  about  the  coast  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi ; 
other  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  44.  What 
about  the  size  of  Texas?  45.  Why  is  the  population 
so  small  in  the  western  part?  46.  What  are  the 
resources  in  its  eastern  part,  and  the  chief  cities 
there?  47.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Oklahoma. 
48.  What  are  its  resources  ?  49.  Name  and  locate 
its  chief  cities. 

North  Carolina  (N.C.).  1.  Which  part  is  moun- 
tainous? Name  and  locate  the  highest  peak  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.    2.   What  are   ^     .       ^ 

the  surface  features  of  this  state  ?    3.    . .       v    «*  *" 
«n-'  i_    -x*  x-       J  •     xT_'     tions  DV  States 

Which  cities  are  mentioned  m  this 

text  ?   Where  is  each  ?   For  what  is  each  important  ? 

4.   What  capes  do  you  find  on  the  coast?    6.    What 

are  the  leading  industries?     (See  Figs.  249  to  278.) 

6.   Draw  an  outline  map  of  this  state,  like  that  of 

Maine.    Do  the  same  later  for  each  of  the  other 

states. 

Tennessee  (^er\x\,).  7.  Where  are  the  mountains? 
The  plains?  8.  Name  two  cities  among  the  moun- 
tains. For  what  is  each  important?  9.  State  facts 
about  two  other  cities  in  Tennessee.  10.  Which 
city  is  the  largest?  (See  table,  Appendix,  p.  414.) 
11.  What  large  rivers  drain  the  state?  12.  What 
are  the  leading  industries  in  this  state  ? 

South  Carolina  (S.C.).  13.  Describe  the  surface 
features  of  the  state.  14.  What  are  the  principal 
industries?  15.  What,  city  is  on  the  Fall  Line? 
On  the  seacoast?  For  what  is  each  important? 
16.   Which  city  is  largest? 

Georgia  (Ga.).  17.  Where  are  the  mountains? 
18.  The  plains?  19.  What  are  the  industries? 
20.  Trace  the  Fall  Line  across  the  state  (Fig.  66). 
What  cities  are  on  it?  21.  Why  is  Atlanta  situated 
where  it  is  ?  22.  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
the  largest  city  in  each  of  the  three  states  just  men- 
tioned ?  23.  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  New- 
Orleans,  Buffalo,  and  Providence?  24.  Name  the 
two  seaports.     What  do  they  ship? 

Florida  (Fla.).  25.  What  about  the  relief  of 
this  state?  26.  Explain  the  irregular  southern 
coast  and  the  Florida  Keys.  27.  Describe  the 
climate.      How    does    this    influence    the    crops? 
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28.  What  Florida  cities  are  mentioned,  and  how  is 
each  important?  Locate  each.  29.  What  mineral 
product  comes  from  Florida  ? 

Alabama  (Ala.).  30.  Trace  the  Fall  Line  across 
this   state.     What    cities    are    situated    on    it? 

31.  Where   is    Mobile?     How    is    it    important? 

32.  Describe  the  location  and  industries  of  Bir- 
mingham. 33.  What  crops  are  raised  in  Alabama? 
34.  What  cities  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
cotton?  35.  In  lumber  manufacturing?  36.  Com- 
pare Mobile  in  size  with  Atlanta  and  Birmingham. 

Mississippi  (Miss.).  37.  Why  is  there  no  city  on 
the  coast  ?  38.  In  what  way  can  the  products  of  the 
state  be  shipped  by  water?  39.  From  what  cities? 
40.  What  are  the  products?  41.  Why  no  mining? 
42.  What  about  the  extent  of  cotton  raising  in  this 
state  (Figs.  253,  254)  ? 

Louisiana  (La.).  43.  State  the  reasons  for  the 
great  importance  of  New  Orleans.  44.  Why  has 
it  a  better  location  th^n  Mobile  or  Charleston? 
45.  Compare  it  in  size  with  those  cities.  46.  With 
Boston  and  Baltimore.  47.  What  large  tributary 
enters  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana?  48.  What 
crops  are  raised  in  Louisiana?  Why  there?  49.  Tell 
how  the  delta  is  caused  to  grow  (p.  6). 

Arkansas  (Ark.).  50.  What  large  riyer  enters 
the  Mississippi  in  this  state?  51.  There  is  much 
forest  in  Arkansas;  what  kinds  (Fig.  265)?  52.  Is 
Arkansas  in  the  cotton  belt?  (See  Fig.  253.) 
53.  The  capital  is  the  largest  city.  Compare  it  in 
size  with  Memphis.  Why  is  it  less  favorably  situ- 
ated than  that  city? 

Texas  (Tex.).  54.  Where  are  the  mountains? 
55.  Where  are  the  forests  ?  Why  there  ?  56.  W  hat 
are  the  industries  on  the  western  plains?  57.  What 
city    lies    in    the    western    part?      Why    there? 

58.  What   are   the   industries    in    eastern   Texas? 

59.  What  cities  are  in  eastern  Texas?  60.  For 
what  is  Galveston  noted?  61.  Compare  it  in  size 
with  New  Orleans  and  Charleston.  62.  Texas  is 
how  many  times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island?  (For 
area,  see  table  in  Appendix,  p.  413.)  As  Pennsyl- 
vania? 63.  Add  together  the  areas  of  all  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  compare 
the  total  with  the  area  of  Texas.  64.  Compare 
the  population  of  Texas  with  that  of  Massachusetts. 
(See  Appendix,  p.  413.) 

Oklahoma  (Okla.).  65.  What  has  been  the  history 
of  this  state?  66.  What  about  the  climate  of  the 
western  part?  67.  What  crops  are  raised  in  the 
northern  part?  In  the  southern  part?  68.  Into 
what  river  does  the  state  drain?  69.  Name  and 
locate  the  chief  cities. 

70.  Which  is  the  smallest  of  the  Southern  States? 
General  P  '  ^^'  C^"'?*^®  ^*  ^^^"^  Pennsylvania 
Ottestiona       ^  ^^^  Massachusetts  in  size.    72.  State 

the  principal  industries  of  the  South. 
73.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  that  they  are  so  dif- 


ferent from  those  of  the  North?  74.  Name  the 
principal  cities  on  the  Fall  Line,  and  explain  the 
importance  of  each. 

1.  Show  several  ways  in  which  New  England  and 
the  Southern  States  are  dependent  on  each  other. 
2.  What  effect  did  our  Civil  War  s^|«,gg^„g 
have  on  the  cotton  maniifacturing  of  ^ 
England?  3.  Near  what  places  were  some  of  the 
g^eat  battles  of  the  war  fought?  4.  What  other  in- 
ventions may  well  be  compared  with  the  cotton  gin 
in  importance?  5.  About  how  much  sugar  does 
your  family  use  each  year?  6.  What  reasons  can 
you  give  for  expecting  the  cotton  n?.ill8  in  New  Eng- 
land to  prove  less  profitable,  now  that  the  South  is 
developing  such  mills?  7.  Find  out  how  much 
nearer  it  is  from  Chicago  to  the  Panama  Canal  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  than  by  way  of  New  York. 
What  effect  will  this  probably  have  on  New  Orleans  ? 
8.  Through  what  waters  would  a  boat  go  from  New 
Orleans  to  Kansas  City?  To  Pittsburgh?  To 
Chicago?  To  San  Francisco?  0.  Make  a  drawing 
of  these  states,  including  the  principal  rivers  and 
cities.    Locate  the  capitals. 

5.  Central  States 

1.  Name  the  large  rivers  of  this  group.  2.  Draw 
a  sketch  map  showing  them.  3.  Into  what  ocean 
does  the  Red  River  of  the  North  --  -.  . 
laow  ?  4.  Sketch  the  five  Great  "*P  ^^^^ 
Lakes.  5.  Locate  upon  each  of  these  sketches  the 
cities  printed  in  large  type.  6.  Are  any  of  the  very 
large  cities  in  these  states  not  situated  on  rivers  or 
lakes  ?  7.  How  far  did  the  glacier  advance  in  these 
states  (Fig.  18)  ?  8.  In  what  ways  must  the  Great 
Lakes  have  influenced  the  development  of  this  re- 
gion? 9.  Where  are  mountains  found  in  these 
states?  10.  What  does  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  rivers  tell  about  the  rainfall? 

A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  pioneers  had  pushed  across  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  into  Ohio  and  surface 
Kentucky,  they  were  gladdened  features 
by  the  sight  of  immense  tracts  i.  Extent  of 
of  level  land  (Fig.  127).     For  ^•▼•i  ^»^ 
hundreds  of  miles  the  plains  slope  gently 
toward  the  Mississippi;   and  beyond  that 
river,  they  slowly  rise  again,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

In  western  South  Dakota  and  in  southern 
Missouri,  low  mountains  rise  above  the 
plains.  There  is  a  hilly  region  around  the 
western  end  of 'Lake  Superior,  in  Michigan, 
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Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  and  iu  eastern 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  there  ia  also  hilly  land, 
for  the  Appalachian  Plateau  extends  into 
these  states.  With  the  exception  of  these 
small  areas  of  mountains  and  hilly  lands, 
most  of  the  region  is  a  vast  level  tract,  quite 


remove  the  treea  from  a  single  acre,  and  to 
drag  away  or  bury  the  bowlders.  On  the 
prairies  (p.  19)  of  the  Central  States,  how- 
ever, such  labor  was  unnecessary,  for  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
covered  with  grass  (Fig.  127). 


Fio.  126.  —  Rellet  map  of  the  Central  liuies. 


unlike  the  hilly  and  mountainous  country 
farther  east.  What  are  the  names  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Central  States? 

The  hearts  of  the  pioneers  were  gladdened 
not  only  because  the  land  was  level,  but  be- 
8.  Absence  of  t^*"^  *  ^»^g«  P*'"''  ^f  it  was 
ttttt  and  free  from  foresta  and  bowlders. 

'**'*'*"  In  many  sections  of  New  Eng- 

^d  weeks  of  hard  labor  were  required  to 


Being  so  far  from  the  coast,  this  region  is 
not  influenced  by  sea  breezes,  as  are  some 
of    our    states.     Florida,    for  „.     . 

1  V     ■  1  CllIll*tB 

example,    being    nearly    sur- 
rounded    by    water,    receives  tore,  ^thre^ 
breezes  from  the  ocean  that  •on» forth* 
greatly    temper    the    heat   of  •'*™"" 
summer.     Similar   breezes  greatly   temper 
the  cold  in  winter,  for  the  ocean  does  not 
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become  so  cold  as  the  land.  ThuB  water 
makes  the  temperaturea  of  the  two  seasons 
more  nearly  equal,  or  equalize»  it.  For  that 
reason  such  a  climate  is  said  to  be  eqtiable. 
Because  the  Central  States  are  so  far 
from  the  ocean,  the  summers  are  very 
warm,  while  the  winters  are  very  cold.  It 
is  often  as  hot  there  in  summer  as  it  is  in 
the  Southern  States ;  but  in  winter  the 
coldest  part  of  our  country  is  in  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota.  Such  a  climate, 
with  hot  summers  and  cold  winters,  is  com- 
mon in  the  interior  of  continents  and  is, 
therefore,  called  a  continental  climate.     It 


have  ample  rain  for  farming,  as  ts  indicated 
by  their  many  rivers.  This  rain  is  brought 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  by  the  winds  which  every  few  days 
blow  from  the  south  and  east. 

From  eastern  Ohio  to  western  Nebraska, 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  agriculture  is  a  very  Agrij^t^j, 
important   industry.     Indeed,  eut  of  the 
millions  of  persons  in  Europe  arid  lands 
and  in  our  coast  cities  look  to  !■  its  impor- 
the  Mississippi  Valley  for  their  *"** 
bread,  meat,  and  other  food,  as  they  look  to 
the  South  for  cotton. 


is  also  said  to  be  extreme,  in  distinction 
from  a  climate  that  is  equable. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  such  large  bodies 
of  water  that  they  influence  the  climate 
near  them  much  as  the  ocean  does,  only  to 
a  less  degree.  Thus  the  climate  is  cooler 
in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  along  the 
shores  of  the  takes,  than  at  a  distance  from 
them. 

Since  these  states  are  so  far  from  the  ocean 
one  might  suppose  that  they  would  receive 
I  Tb*  fall  of  little  rain.  This  is  true  of  the 
niii,wiUi  western   part  of  Kansas,  Ne- 

"•*•"  braska,  and  the  two  Dakotas, 

where  the  climate  is  arid.  The  reason  for 
this  arid  climate  has  already  been  stated 
(p.  7).  With  the  exception  of  the 
western  border,  however,  the  Central  States 


The  farms  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  a 
few    acres   to   several    thousand,   but    the 
majority  contain  from  80  to  .  Afai„in 
160  acres.     In  the  main,  they  ceotni  ouo 
resemble  the  one  in  Ohio  that  (d  Thf  ^ou^ 
is    here    described.     Oa  this  ondt(i»"^ 
Ohio  farm  of   160  acres,  is  a  ^"^"'B' 
house  in  which  the  family  lives,  with  a  barn 
near  by  for  horses,  niiich  cows,  and   haj-, 
and  with  sheds  near  it  for  storing  grain  and 
fanning  implements. 

A  windmill  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
keeps  the  milk  house  well  supplied  with 
cold  water,  and  also  fills  the  water  troughs 
in  the  barnyard.  Near  the  house  is  an 
orchard  (Fig.  129)  of  apple,  peach,  and  pear 
trees,  with  a  few  rows  of  berry  bushes  in  one 
part,  and  a  chicken  house  in  another  (Fig. 
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lere  enough  chickens  are  raised  to 
ime  meat,  and  all  the  eggs  tliat  are 
with  some  to  sell.  On  one  side  of 
.  yard  are  a  few  beehives,  and  back 
between  the  orchard 
barn,  is  a  garden  of 
33.      Still    back    of 


,  pigpens,  in 
fs  are  fattened  for 
,  and   also  for  the 


the  fann,  which  not  only  supply  the  family 
with  fresh  iiiilk  and  butter,  but  furnish  some 
cream  or  butter  to  sell. 

Since  there  are  usually  only  a  few  honses 


ir    away    from    the 
!  fields  in  which  there 

are  at  least  three 

or  four  different 
''^'''   kinds  of  crops. 

Every  farmer  in 
aity  expects  to  raise 
)erhaps  sixty  acres 
«>me  grass  for  graz- 
for  hay,  and  wheat  Fiq. 

other  kind  of  grain. 
these  crops  are  harvested,  they  are 
■Id  or  fed  to  stock  —  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  —  upon  the  farm.     The  lat- 
ia  often  followed,  chiefly  because  it 


29.  —  A  tarmer  and  bis  family  in  the  orchard  at 

.er  to  fatten  stock  »nd  sell  it,  than 
he  crops  themselves.  There  are 
two  or  three  good  milch  cows  on 


S.  —  A  farmer  feeding  his  chickens  and  tnrlieys. 

in  sight  of  a  farmhouse,  and  no  store  or  post 
oiiice  within  a  number  of  miles,   {sy  contact aiih 
the  farmer  and  his  family  may  neighbort 
not   meet  with   other   persons   for  several 
days  at  a  time,  although  they 
often  see  friends  driving  by. 
In  the   busiest  season,  from 
spring   till   fall,   they   make 
few   trips   to   town.      How- 
ever, they  have  a  telephone 
by  which  they  can  talk  with 
neighbors,  and  with  friends 
and  merchants  in  town,  while 
the  postman  brings  the  mail 
to  their  doors. 

Some  persons  would  not 
care  for  such  a  life  as  this, 
because  it  is  too  (*)  Attraciiont 
lonesome,  and  <if»uQhal^e 
there  is  too  much  hard  work 
connected  with  it.  But  this 
,r  the  hoDse.  farmer  enjoys  it  greatly,  be- 

cause he  likes  to  take  care  of 
his  stock,  to  work  in  the  soil,  and  to  watch 
his  crops  grow.  In  addition,  he  is  able  to 
raise  most  of  his  own  food,  and  his  whole 
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Via.  130. —  A  farmer  cutting  and  binding  wheat  In  the  har 


life    is    more    independent    than    that    of 
persons  in  a  town  or  city. 

Some  of  our  greatest  men  have  come 
from  farms.  Can  you  name  two  Presidents 
who  spent  their  childho'"''  ""  f<.^".=  ^r  tha 


reach  a  tieight  of  from  seven  to  ten  feet  (Fig.  1S2). 
Id  order  to  keep  the  soil  loose,  and  kill  the  weeds, 
the  ground  between  the  rons  is 
plowed  when  the  corn  is  young;  *"',?'""'"*. 
but  as  it  grows  higher,  the  shade  of  ^J^^^/.'j  ""^ 
■tecta 


Central  States  ?     Wher  t  drought  and  weeds. 

What  can  you  tell  abou  *;^"*'!y  r"^*" ''"'  '""?* 

~           ,„■',        ,  „, ,    .  beautiful    appearance   in 

Corn  (lig.  131)  is  J  July,  when  the  corn  "  tas- 

o£  the  states  of  tlie  13  sels  out "  (Fig.  132).  The 

S    Indlu  earn      ^*^*  alreai  plants  then  entirely  hide 

or  null.         '     important  '•'«    Srouud   from   view, 

Q.,,.1,         1  and  tlie  rich  green  stalks, 

O.)  Extent  to        SOUtn.        J  ^..^^^  ^^j^   1^^,^^   slender 

wA/cA  u  U           Central  St:  leaves,  bend  to  the  breeies 

""**                   that    we  ill     the     most     graceful 

greatest  amount.     The  manner. 

the  country  (Fig.  24!  "  ^'^%  "Jf^  }'  ^  ^ 
,  t-.,  .  ,  ill  osed  as  fodder  for  cattle 
from  Ohio  to  central  ]  in  winter,  it  is  e,.t  before 
Nebraska,  with  smaller  frost,  when  tlie  kernels  on 
titles  raised  to  the  north,  the  cob  are  still  some- 
east,  and  west  of  what  soft  and  milky.  If 
Farmers  within  this  b  left  until  after  frost,  the 
,,  ,  gram  hardens,  and  then 
usually  expect  to  dev,  the  harvest  season  begins, 
from  one  third  to  on  Men  drive  into  the  fields 
half  i-f  their  land  t  'n  wagons  and  tear  the 
corn;  therefore,  in  busks  from  the  ear,  spend- 
trnvt-lintr  anrnss  ing  day  after  day  at  that 
traveling  across  kind  of  work, 
these  states  tn  sum- 
mer, one  sees  corn-  Corn  is  piit  to 
fields  in  every  direc-  ^^J?L-ed':oV:Zl'^'S.;re;roV^%''Iir™^^^  ™-y  -^^--  Much 
tion.  that     is  (g,  j„„^ 

The  seed  is  planted  in  rows  in  the  springtime.  1  raised    is    fed    to    cattle    and 
Soon  Wie  little  stalks  appear  above  ground,  growing      hogS,  as   already    Stated.       Some    is   made 
rapidly  during  the  hot  anmiuer  mouths,  until  they  J  into  hominy  and  breakfast  foods,  or  isto 
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com  meal.  Starch  is  another  product,  and 
a  very  extensive  use  of  the  grain,  ia  in  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  in  distilleriei.  There 
are  many  distilleries  in  St.  Louib,  Louis- 
ville, and  other  cities  within  the  com  belt. 
Peoria,  in  central  Illinois,  is 
another  great  center  for  dis- 
tilleries. 

Wheat,  like  corn,  is  produced 
in  all  the  Central  States,  as  well 
4.  WhMt  ^^   ^^   other  parts 

(1)  Ezttni  of  of  the  country 
i« production  (Fig.  251).  It  is 
an  especially  important  product 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Indi- 
ana ;  but  the  section  which  at 
present  is  most  noted  for  wheat 
is  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  (Fig.  133).  In  this 
valley  there  is  a  broad,  level 
plain,  including  western  Min- 
nesota, eastern  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  a  portion  of  Mani- 
toba, which  is  one  of  the  finest  fto.  vq.— 
wheat  regions  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  reaaona  for  the  fertility  of  this  section 
dftteH  back  to  the  time  when  the  Great  Glacier  was 
melting  awny.  Tlie  ice  then 
stretched  across  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River,  which  flows  northward 
into  the  Arctic.  Tliin  ice  dam  pre- 
vented the  river  from  flowing  in 
that  direction,  and  forced  it  to  seek  an  outlet 
southward.    A    broad     lake    was     thus    formed, 


which  was  larger  than  all  the  Great  Lake*  put  to- 
gether. When  the  ice  melted  away  entirely  from 
the  valley,  the  Red  River  was  once  more  able  to  flow 
northward,  and  then  tbe  great  lake  disappeared. 
The  soil  of  the  wheat  legion  is  Uie  aediment  that 
was  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  this  ancient  lake. 


ttntly  j7roton  i\ 
the  Red  River 
ratley 


The  lan<I  here  is  almost  as  level  as  the  surface  of 
the  sea ;  it  is  so  level,  in  fact,  that  after  a  rain  iht 
water  stands  in  sheets  on  the  fields.  It  is  tiec«jusi7 
to  elevate  the  roads  a  foot  or  more  above  the  sur- 
rounding land  and  to  make  ditches  on  either  side; 
otherwise  the  roads  would  be  muddy  much  of  llie 
time.  In  every  direction  there  is  nothing  to  breik 
the  view  except  a  farmhouse  every  half  mile  or  M, 
with  a  few  trees  around  it.    Over  this  open  pliii 


Fio.  133.  —  Uacrestlag  wheat  ou  a  large  farm  on  tbe  plalui  of  the  fertile  Bed  Rivei  Valley  at  Uie  Nortli. 
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the  wind  sweeps  with  terrific  force,  somewhat  as 
upon  the  ocean :  and  in  winter  fierce,  blinding  snow 
squalls,  or  blizzardst  are  not  uncommon. 

Upon  this   plain   one  may  ride   on  the 
train  northward  toward  Winnipeg  all  day 

(8)  Hou>  cuHU  ^^^S^  »^<^  8«®  scarcely  a  single 
voted  on  a  larffe  crop  besides  wheat.  Most  of 
farm  ^j^^  farms  are  of  moderate  size, 

but  some  are  enormous.  For  example,  one 
farm  in  North  Dakota  contains  over  thirty 
thousand  acres.  How  many  square  miles 
is  that  ? 

This  farm  is  divided  into  six  parts,  with  farm 
buildings  upon  each.  To  prepare  the  ground,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  men  at  a  time  plow  and  sow  the 
seed  on  each  division.  One  takes  the  lead,  another 
follows  behind;  then  comes  a  third,  fourth,  and 
so  on.  The  grain  is  harvested  on  a  similar  plan 
(Fig.  133).  One  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and 
three  hundred  horses,  are  employed  in  the  planting 
season,  and  three  hundred  men  during  the  harvest. 
Since  one  acre  usually  produces  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  an  immense  amount  of 
grain  is  obtained  from  this  single  farm. 

The  great  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  and  the  neighboring 
(4)  innuenoeof  region  has  helped  in  the  growth 
wheat  Oil  of  the  cities  of  Minneapolis, 

growth  of  cities    g^     PaUL,   and    DULUTH.      It 

has  also  caused  the  growth  of  cities  in  the 
midst  of  the  wheat  fields,  like  Fargo  in 
North  Dakota  and  Sioux  Fali^  in  South 
Dakota.  Since  most  of  the  grain  is  shipped 
to  the  East  or  South,  it  has  influenced  the 
growth  of  scores  of  other  cities  along  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
even  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  State  how  this 
can  be. 

While  each  farm  in  the  Central  States 
usually  has  a  small  orchard,  like  that  on  the 
Ohio  farm,  fruit  raising  is  a  special  industry 
5.  Pmita  and  in  those  sections  where  the  cli- 
Tegvtabies  mate  and  soil  are  favorable,  as 

a)  Fnuts  in   the    neighborhood   of    the 

Great  Lakes.  You  have  already  learned 
that  the  immense  area  of  water  in  these 
lakes,  which  do  not  freeze  over  in  winter, 
renders  the  summers  cooler,  and  the  winters 
wanner,    than   they   would    otherwise   be. 


(2)  Vegetables 


This  is  why  the  grape  belt  of  western  New 
York  (p.  53)  extends  westward  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  far  into  Ohio. 

The  Michigan  peninsula,  which  has  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  west,  and  Lakes  Huron 
and  Erie  on  the  east,  is  also  a  noted  fruit- 
raising  region.  Here  great  quantities  of 
peaches,  apples,  and  other  fruits  are  pro- 
duced. With  what  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  can  this  fruit  region  be  best  compared 
(p.  53)? 

While  these  regions  are  especially  noted, 
the  raising  of  fruits  is  common  in  all  the 
Central  States.  Among  the  kinds  raised 
are  peaches,  grapes,  apples,  cherries,  plums, 
and  berries. 

Vegetables  of  many  kinds,  such  as  sweet 
corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  cabbages, 
tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  lettuce, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  and  celery 
are  also  raised  in  all  of  the  Central  States. 
Some  of  these  are  grown  for  use  at  home, 
some  for  canneries,  and  some  for  sale  in  the 
cities.  The  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
cities  makes  truck  farming  profitable  in 
their  neighborhood,  as  is  the  case  in  New 
England. 

Tobacco  is  another  valuable  farm  product 
in  the  Central  States  (Fig.  256).  While 
it  is  raised  in  many  sections, 
the  greatest  quantity  comes 
from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  which  rank  with 
Virginia  (p.  52),  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee (p.  77)  as  leading  tobacco  states. 
Both  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  are  impor- 
tant tobacco  markets.  What  other  cities 
have  the  same  industry  (pp.  52  and  77)  ? 

Some  domestic  animals  are  raised  on  al- 
most every  farm.  Among  these  the  most 
important   are    horses,   cattle,  ^   ^ 

,  ,  ,  ill  «•  Domestic 

sheep,  hogs,  hens,  and  turkeys,   animaia 
Some     farms,     however,     are  (i)  PHncipal 
mainly  devoted  to  one  or  a  few  ^inds,  and  their 
kinds  (Fig.  134).     For  exam-  ''*""6'"^'' 
pie,  in  the  more  hilly  sections,  where  it  is  not 
easy  to  cultivate  grain,  cattle  and  sheep  s^re 
numerous,  and  dairying  is  important.    Ohio 
is  one  of  the  foremost  sheep  raising  states. 


6.  Tobacco 
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(8)  The  Blue 

Qrast  Region 
of  Kentucky  ; 
ill  fine  tiock 


Moi-e  horaes  are  raised  in  Iowa  than  in  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  more  hoga  in  Iowa 
than  in  any  other  state,  and  more  milch  cows 
than  in  any  other  state  except  New  York. 

Kentucky  is  famous  for  its  fine  stock, 
especially    horses    and    mules, 

raised  in  the  "Blue 

Grass  Region" 

about    Lexington. 

The     grass     here 

has  a  bluish  color, 
anc"  is  very  nourishing,  mak- 
ing possible  the  raising  of  fine 
stock. 

The  reason  whj  thii  grass  is  ao 
nourishing  is  that  the  soil  in  this 
section  is  made  of  bits  of  decayed 
limestone  iti  which  there  is  lime 
phosphate,  an  excelleot  plant  food 
(p.  80).  This  phosphate  cornea 
from  the  shells  of  small  animals 
which  lived  in  the  sea  that  covered 
this  region  millions  of  years  ago 
(p.  6).  On  dying,  they  helped  to 
make  a  deposit  of  sediment  on  the  sea 
bottom ;  and  this  sediment  has  since 
changed  to  limestone  rock,  which  is 
now  raised  above  the  sea.  As  the 
limestone  decays,  the  phosphate  mixes 
with  other  rock  bits,  and  thus  fertilizes 
the  soil. 

The  abundance  of  limestone  in  this 
part  of  Kentucky  is  the  reason  for 
the  numerous  cares  that  exist  there 
(Fig.  135).  These  caves  are  long 
tunnels  that  have  been  slowly  eaten  Fia.  IM.  — AaoeDe 
out  by  water  that  percolates  tlirough 
the  rock,  dissolving  the  limestone. 
The  largest  of  al!  is  the  Mammoth  Cave,  which  is 
said  to  have  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  tunnels,  or  galleries.  They  wind  about  in  an 
irregular  manner,  some  being  many  feet  below 
others,  and  all  together  forming  a  network,  or 
labgrinth,  into  which  a  stranger  dares  not  venture 
without  a  guide. 


obtain  the  mait  which  is  needed  in  making 
beer.  In  Cincinnati,  St.  Lodis,  and 
Milwaukee,  beer  making  is  one  of  the 
importaut  industries. 

Another   farm  crop  in  some  sections  is 


Great  quantities  of  oats  and  barley  are 
raised  in  the  Central  States.  The  former 
8.  othMfarm  18  a  Common  food  for  horses, 
prodncta  but  tlie  latter  is  largely  used 

in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  great 
breweries,  found  in  every  large  city,  con- 
sume immense  quantities  of  barley  in  order  to 


flax.  From  the  bark  of  the  flas  stem  i 
fiber  is  obtained  which  is  used  in  making 
linen,  while  linseed  oil  is  made  from  the 
flax  seed.  Hops,  used  with  barley  in  mak- 
ing beer,  are  also  raised ;  and  rye  and 
buckwheat  are  produced  on  many  farms. 
Sugar  beets  are  now  cultivated  in  many 
states,  and  they  supply  a  part  rf  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  country. 

Finally,  a  vast  amount  of  hay  is  grown ; 
some  of  it  is  fed  to  farm  animals,  but  much 
is  sold  in  the  cities  for  the  use  of  the 
horses  there.  The  hay  crop  ia  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Central  States. 
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Flo.  13S.  — AYiewinoneottbeKBiiluokycaves.  The 
lelcle-ltke  poinM  hanelng  from  the  root  (stalac- 
tites) and  the  coIuiddb  extonding  upward  from  the 
cave  floor  (stalagmites)  are  made  by  the  deposit 
of  limy  matter  that  the  water  brings  in  aolution 
as  it  penwIateH  through  the  limestone  of  the  cave 


Passing  westward  from  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  one  finds 
4^^j^  .      the  farmhouses  decreasing  in 
the  arid  section   number,      and     the     country 
I.  KMnlnE  and  becoming     more     and     more 
eiteatofthe       arid,  Until,  finally,  in  western 
OteatPlai..         j^^^^h    Diikota,   there    is  very 
little  farming  without  irrigation.     At  the 
same  time,  the  plains  gradually  rise  higher 
and  liigher,  until,  near  the  base 
of    the    Rocky   Mountains,   an 
elevation  of  fully  a  mile  above 
the  sea  is  reached.     This  arid 
plateau,  extending  from  Canada 
to  southwestern  Texas  (p.  72), 
is    commonly    known    as    the 
Cheat  Plains. 

The  soil  is  excellent,  and 
where  irrigation  is  possible, 
B.  iiiig«tedM<^  there  are  fine 
tioae,  and  theli  farms.  In  many 
roi"^  places  the  streams 

furnish  water  for  irrigation ;  in 
others,  water  rises  to  the  sur- 
face when  wells  are  driven  into 
the  earth.  Such  wells,  from 
which  the  water  often  gushes 
forth  as  in  a  fountain,  are  called 
artetian  welU  (Fig.  136).     The 


water  comes  from  the  rock  layers  under- 
ground, and  by  its  help  much  land  is  now 
cultivated  which  a  few  years  ago  was  of 
little  use. 

Every  year  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  in  thia 
section  is  increasing;  and  dow  that  the  gOTerDment 
is  building  reservoirs  to  store  the  waters  that 
otherwise  run  ofE  through  the  rivers  in  spring,  there 
will  be  still  more  land  under  irrigation.  These 
irrigated  farms  produce  the  same  crops  as  other 
parts  of  the  Central  States.  Crops  that  will  grow 
in  a  dry  cUmat«  are  also  being  ititroduced  (called 
"dry  farming"),  and  this  ia  another  reason  why 
farming  is  increasing  here. 


Still,  most  of  the  arid  region  of  the  Great 
Plains  is  unsuited  to  farming.  For  that 
reason  there  are  few  towns  s.  RuuUng 
and  no  large  cities,  as  you  can  <l)  iuezieru 
see  on  the  map  (Fig.  125).  The  entire 
western  third  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  ae  well  as  the  Great 
Plains  farther  west,  are  given  over  mainly 
to  ranching  (Fig.  137). 

Tliis  industry  is  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  way  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  arid  West.     In  western  (•)  Location<if 
North    Dakota,   for   instance,  ^^"t^^^'' 
there    is    little    water   except  rait 
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in    the    widely    separated    streams,    and 

there    are    very   few   trees    except     along 

the    stream   banks.     Since    the    ranchman 

must  have  both  water  and  wood,  he  locates 

his  house,  sheds,  and  stockades, 

or   eorrah    (Fig.    138),   within 

easy  reach  of  these  two  things. 

If  there  is  no  neighbor  within 

several  miles,  it  is  all  the  better, 

for  his  cattle   are    then   more 

certain  to  find  abundant  grass. 

Few  fences  are  built,  partly 
because  most  of  the  region  is 
(8)  Whvftw  owned  by  tlie  gov- 
feneet  eminent,    not    by 

ranchmen.      Very    often    they 
own   only  the   land   near   the 
water  j  but  this  gives  them  con- 
trol of  the  surrounding  land, 
for  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  one 
else  if  bis  cattle  cannot  reach 
the    water.        Another    reason 
why  fences  are  not  common  is 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  cattle  to  roam 
far    and    wide   in  their   search   for    food. 
The   bunch  grass,  upon  which  they  feed, 
is    so    scattered    that    they    must    walk    a 
long    distance    each    day    to    find    enough 
to  eat. 

A  single  ranchman  may  own  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  yet 


sometimes  they  stray  one  or  two  fanadred 
miles  away. 

Twice  a  year  there  is  a  general  collection, 
or  round-up    (Fig.    139),   of   cattle,  —  the 


Flo.  137.  —  Cowba;e  and  c*ctle  oo  a 
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Fio,  13B.  —  Cattle  in  a  corral  on  a  vetMTn  cattle  ranch. 


they  may  all  be  allowed  to  wander  about 
upon  public  land,  called  "the  range"  (Fig. 
137).  Usually  they  keep  within  a  distance 
of   thirty   miles   of   the   ranch-house ;    but 


first  round-up.  occurring  in   May  or  June, 
and    the    other   early    in    the     .,  -^. 
fall.     One  object  of  the  first  is   ^r»t  round^vp, 
to  brand  the  calves  that  have   ""^  ^""  acoom- 
been  bom  during  the  winter.     ^ 

Since  there  are  few  fences,  cuttle  belonging  to 
ranches  vhich  are  even  a  hundred  miles  apart  be- 
come mixed  during  the  wiuter ;  and  those  in  a  krge 
herd  may  belong  to  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent ranchmen.  Each  cattle 
owner  has  a  certain  mark,  or 
brand  (Fig-  HO),  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  a  cross,  a  boneahoe,  etc. 
which  IS  burnt  into  the  side  of 
every  calf. 

A  round-up,  which  lasle  seven! 
weeks,  is  planned  by  a  number  of 
ra^nchmen  together.    A  squad  of 
perhaps   twenty  cowboys,   with  • 
w^on  and  provisions,  a  large  num- 
ber of  riding  horses,  or  "poniea," 
and  a  cook,  go   in  one  direction; 
and    other  wagons,  with    similar 
"  outfits,"  set  out   in   other   diree- 
tioDS.       Before    separating    in    the    morning,     the 
members  of  a  squad  agree   upou  a  certain   caniping 
place  for  the  night,  and  they  then  scour  the  country 
to  bring  the  cattle  together,  riding  perhaps  sixty  w 
eighty  miles  during  the  day. 
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Each  ranchman  knows  his  own  cattle  by  the  brand 
the;  bear ;  and  unc«  the  calves  follow  their  mothers 
(Fig.  140),  there  ia  no  difficult;  in  telling  trhat  brand 
shall  be  placed  on  them.  Aft^r  branding  the  calves 
each  ranch  man  drives  his  cattle  homeward,  to  feed 
during  the  Bummer  within  a  few  dozen  miles  of  their 

The  second  lai^e  round-up  is  similar  to 
the  Qrat,  except  that  ita  object  is  to  bring 
(S)  Seoond  together  the  tteert.,  or  male 
round-up,  and  cattle,  and  ship  them  away  to 
^hat/ooov,*  ^j^rket ;  it  is  therefore  called 
the  beef  rouiid-up.     A  ranchman  who  owns 


collected,  they  are  loaded  upon  trains  and 
shipped  to  distant  cities  to  be  slaughtered 
(p.  109). 

Very  often  the  cattle  have  found  so  little  water, 
and  such  poor  pasturage,  that  they  have  failed  to 
fatten  properly,  and  must  be  fed  for  a  time  before 
being  slaughtered.  This  may  be  done  upon  the  irri- 
gated fields  near  the  rivers  in  the  ranch  country; 
or  the  cattle  may  be  sent  for  this  purpose  to  the 
farms  farther  east,  as  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska. 

Theliveeof  ranchmenandcowboys 
are   interesting  and   often   exciting.   ^Si^^n 
most  of  each  day  being  spent  in  the 

saddle  (Fig.  HI). 
They  are  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  other 
peoptetbat  they  must 
depend  upon  them* 
selves  far  more  than 
most  people  do.  For 
instance,  a  ranchman 
must  build  his  house, 
killhis  beef  and  dress 
it,  put  up  his  ice,  raise 
his  vegetables,  do  his 
blacksmith ing,  find 
his  fuel,  and  even  keep 
school  for  h  ischi  Idren 
if  they  are  to  receive 
an  education.  He  af- 
fords a  good  example 
of  the  pioneer  life 
which  was  so  com- 
mon in  early  days. 

twenty  thousand  cattle  may  sell  nearly  half  I      Although  so  much  of  the  land  is  under 
that  number  in  a  season.     Aa  the  steers  are  |  cultiTation,orgivenovertorauchiitg,fore8t8 
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d  in  many  sections.     In  Wisconsin, 
ince,  in  traveling  northward  from 

the  well-cultivated  southern 
if       portion,  one  comes  to  a  section 

where  farmers  are  beginning 
™  to  take  the  plade  of  lumber- 
lany  log  huts  stand  here  in  small 
{,  with  the  green  fields  still  dotted 
stumps.  But  beyond,  little  else 
)ds  can  be  seen. 

se  forests  are  many  kinds  of  trees 
g  to  the  north,  especially  the  ever- 
uch  as  hemlock,  spruce,  white  pine, 
r.  There  are  also  some  hard  woods, 
lak,  birch,  and  maple. 
jring  is  still  an  important  industry 
leighborhood  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
.  It  is  carried  on  in  much  the 
and     same     manner    as    in    Maine 

(Fig.  142},  although  a  great 

deal  of  the  timber  is  brought  to 
oilla  by  wagons  or  rail,  instead  of 
ated  a  long  distance  downstream, 
tcellent  water  power  in  the  Missis- 
i-er,  at  Minneapolis  (Fig.  158), 
to  the  building  of  sawmills  there, 
le   that    city   famous   for  lumber. 


dependent  upon  the  aea  for 
their  flab.  In  the  rivers  there 
are  some  excellent  fish,  quite 
different  from  those  in  the 
ocean ;  and  in  the  lakes  there 
are  sLill  other  kinds.  There 
is,  therefore,  coDBidemble 
fishing  here,  especially  on 
the  Great  Lakes;  but  the 
fishing  industry  is  by  no 
means  so  important  as  in 
the  group"  of  states  already 
studied 


Coal  is  mined  m  al- 
most   all    the     Central 
States.    II-  Mining 
liaois  pro-  i,  coai 
ing  next  to  «)  lunida 
ng  the  states  dMribritu>a 
Ohio  produces  almost  aa 
nd  large  quantities  come 
iwa,    Kansas,    Kentucky, 
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Missouri,  and  Michigan.  There  ia  so 
much  coal  in  this  section,  and  it  is  found 
throughout  so  large  an  area,  that  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  fuel  for  manufacturing  in  almost 
every  part. 

While  Pennsylvania  produces  two  kinds 
of  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous,  the  Cen- 
(B)  KindofeoaX,  ^"""^  States  have  only  the  latter 
and  tnethod  of  kind.  But  it  is  bituminous 
mining  U  ^^    ^j^j^j    j^   ^^^^   j^    making 

coke,  and  because  there  is  so  much  of  this 


kind  of  coal,  it  is  of  great  value  for  iron 
manufacturing.  In  some  places  the  coal 
beds  lie  near  the  surface,  like  rock  in 
quarries,  and  then  the  mining  is  very  sim- 
ple, in  others  it  is  buried  so  deep  tliat  long 
shafts  must  be  sunk  to  reach  it. 

When  oil  and  natural  gas  were  first  dis- 
8,  ouandgM  covered  in  New  York  and 
(1)  whtrefouad  Pennsylvania,  it  was  supposed 
that  they  did  not  exist  elsewhere;  but  they 


have  since  been  found  in  many  places. 
Name  some  of  them  (pp.  66-79).  Both  oil 
and  gas  are  found  in  several  of  the  Central 
States,  especially  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indi- 
ana. Many  farmers,  whose  soil  ia  no  better 
tlian  that  of  their  neighbors,  have  suddenly 
become  rich  by  the  discovery  of  oil  or 
natural  gas  in  the  rocks  far  beneath  the 
surface  (Fig.  143).  In  fact,  these  sub- 
stances are  so  abundant  la  some  places  that 
towns,  like  Findlat  ia  western  Ohio,  have 
sprung  up  like  muslirooms. 

The  way  in  which  gas 
and  oil  are  formed,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
have  already  been  described 
(p.  66). 

In  many  places  in  the 
Central  States  natural  gas  is 
in  common  use,  (B)  cheapnt** 
furnishing  both  ^giua*afutl 
light  and  heat  in  the  houses, 
and  fuel  in  the  factories.  It 
is  a  very  cheap  fuel,  for,  after 
the  hole  is  bored  into  the 
earth,  it  costs  almost  nothing 
to  produce  the  gas.  The 
main  expense  is  the  cost  of 
the  pipes  through  which  it 
passes. 

Formerly  Pennsylvania  was 
the  chief  iron-producing  state, 
having  both  coal  ^   bmnn 


and    iron    ore ; 
but  £ 


(1)  TheLalct 


me  years  Svperior 
oil  well  imdw        ago      explorers  ^^^°* 

discovered  enormous  beds  of 
iron  ore  near  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior.  In  some  places  the  ore 
is  so  soft  that,  like  gravel,  it  can  be  dug  out 
with  steam  shovels,  and  very  often  it  is  so 
near  the  surface  that  the  mines  are  open 
pits.  In  other  places  the  mining  is  done 
underground.  That  is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, at  ISHPBMINO,  in  northern  Michigan 
(Fig.  144). 

This  Lake  Superior  district  is   now  the 
leading  iron-producing  center  of  the  world. 
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It  includes  parts  of  three  states  —  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,- — tbemostimpor- 
tant   being   Minnesota, —  (Fig.    270),  and 
the    least    important    Wisconsin.       These 
three   states    together    produce    sixty-two 
times  as  much   iron   ore   as 
Pennsylvania,  and  four-fifths 
of  all  the  iron  ore  of  the  csoun- 
try.     The  enormous  develop- 
ment of  mining  in  this  region 
has  caused  numerous  towns 
and  cities  to  grow  up  here. 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate 
{%)  Why  the  ore  fact  that  there 
mtut  be  iraiw    jg  hq  coal  in  this 

ported,  and  .  j  ■    j.    ■    . 

/rommhat  ITOn     district. 

porta  For  inorder  that 

the  ore  may  be  reduced  to 
the  metal,  either  coal  must 
be  carried  to  the  irou  mines, 
or  else  the  ore  must  be  moved 
to  the  coal  regions.  The 
latter  has  proved  the  cheaper.  fio.  IM.  — Au 

Accordingly,     hundreds     of 
boats  sail  every  year  from  the  lake  ports  of 
Ddluth,  Superior,  Ashland,  and  Mab- 
(JCTETTE,   loaded   with   ore   for   the   manu- 
facturing centers  along  the  lakes. 

Fortunately  the  iron  deposits  are  located 
(8)  Horn  it  it  "^f'  waterways.  If  it  were 
landed,  and  necessary  to  haul  the  heavy 
Khereient  ^^^  ^  j^^g    distance   by  rail, 


the  expense  might  be  so  great  as  seriouslj 
to  check  its  production.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  ore  is  mined,  loaded  upon  cars,  and 
sent  over  short  lines  of  railway  to  the  lake 
shore. 


3tot  in  BD  iron  mlue  at  lalipeiiiiiig,  Midi 

Great  ore  docke  (Fig.  145),  or  piers,  i 
out  inU)  deep  water,  h&ve  been  built  to  hold  t] 
lUilnaj  tracks  am  laid  upon  the  docks,  anj 
trains  ruti  out  upon  them  to  dump  their  i 
quickly  into  bius.  Oa  a  single  pier  there  are  m 
of  bins,  which  together  hold  enough  ore  to  GS 
several  large  vessels.  WbeD  a  vessel  is  to  be  IomM, 
it  cornea  up  to  the  pier;  then  a  door  at  th«  bottom 
of  a  bin  i«  opened,  allowing  hundreds  of  tons  of  or 
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n  slide  out.  After  thii,  the  nert  bin  is  emptied, 
nd  in  this  way  the  vessel  is  filled  in  a  few  hours. 

As  the  ore  must  reach  a  point  where  coal 
\  easily  obtained,  it  is  taken  to  such  lake 
jrta  as  Chicago,  Detboit,  Toledo, 
LBVELAND,  and  Buffalo.  Notice  how 
ose  to  these  cities  the  coal  beds  extend 
"■ig.  268).  From  the  lake  ports  the  ore  is 
50  carried  by  rail  to  Pittbbdkgh,  as  well 


many  other  places  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields. 

other  metal  found  in  the  Central 
3  is  copper,  which  is  valuable  in  many 
per  ore  ways.  It  is  one  of  the  metals 
a  of  used  to  make  bronze,  and  also 

brass ;  but  of  late  years  a  new 
ven,  greater  demand  for  this  metal  has 
Electricity  passes  through  copper 

easiij"  than  through  other  common 
i ;  copper  is,  therefore,  the  best 
ial  for  trolley  wires,  for  the  wire  of 
Listajice  telephones,  and  for  wire  used 


ia  electric  lighting.  Since  the  use  of 
electricity  is  rapidly  increasing,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  copper. 

The  Indians  and  early  explorers  found 

pieces  of  cop[)er  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 

ia  northern  Michigan.     Later  (S)  wh&r«  th» 

it  was  discovered  there  in  the  ""  d/oumj 

pores  of  a  lava  rock,  and  between  the  grains 

of  a  pebble  beach  which  was  formed  in  the 

ancient  sea,  and  has   since 

hardened  into  rock.     These 

copper-hearing      rocks     are 

found  on  the  small  peninsula 

that     extends     into      Lake 

Superior    near    Houghton. 

Copper  mines   were   started 

there  long  ago,  and  for  many 

years  that  has  been  one  of 

the     leading     copper-mining 

regions  of  the  world. 

Some  of  these  mines  are 
very  deep,  one  of  the  shafts 
reaching    to    a   oj  h„„  «.j7p«r 

depth    of    about    u  oi!ainerf/™n> 

a  mile.     When  "'«"".'";<' 

the  ore  IS  drawn 

to   the   surface,   it   is   found 

mixed  with  so  much   beach 

rock  and  lava,  that  it  must 

first  be  crushed  to  a  powder 

under  powerful  hammers,  or 

atampt.     Then  water  is  run 

over    it,   in   order   to    carry 

away  the   bits  of  rock   and 

leave  the  heavier  particles  of 

copper.      Even    after    this,    some    foreign 

substances  are  still  mixed  with  the  copper, 

and    these    must   be   removed    before   the 

metal  is  fit  for  use.     In  order  to  remove 

them,  the  copper  is  next  placed  in  a  large 

gtnelter  and  melted.      The   pure  copper  ia 

allowed  to  run  out  of  the  furnace  and  cool 

in  bars   to   be  shipped   away  (Fig.   146). 

Among  the  foreign  substances  is  a   little 

silver,  which  is  carefully  saved. 

As  ia  the  case  of  iron  ore,  the  copper  is  shipped 
to  pointH  along  the  lakes,  and  elsewhere,  by  water 
and  by  rail.    Much  of  it  goes  to  the  metal  tnaniifac- 


1,  Michigan.    Tbesa  are 
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the  New  England  cities  (p.  43).  Name 
is  that  must  be  shipped  into  this  section  in- 
way  from  it.    Why  ? 

•gest  of  the  copper  mines  are  near  together, 
any  men  are  employed  in  obtaining  the 
ore,  and  in  getting  out  the  pure 
twn  jnetai^  that  large  towns  have  grown 
up  near  the  mines.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  most  important  mines 
il  towns,  the  largest  being  Calumet. 
hese  persons  are  miners  and  families  of 
ut  there  must,  of  course,  be  storekeepers, 
;,  teachers,  ministers,  etc.;  and  they  all 
p  a  living  upon  the  precious  copper  buried 
h  the  surface. 

s  an  abundance  of  huUding  stones  in  the 
Central  States.  Among  these  are 
sandstone  and  limestone,  which  are 
shipped  in  all  directions  for  building 
^^  purposes.  Limestone  is  also  used 
'  in  iron  smelting  and  in  making 
Portland  cement.  In  addition,  there 
and  granites  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
s  there  are  in  New  England  (p.  36) . 

states    produce    much  sand,  which    is 

id  made  into  window  glass,  bottles,   and 

cts.    Clay  of  various  kinds,  used  in  making 

},  or  pottery  is  abundant  in  all  the  states. 

.nd  zinc,  two  other  metals  found  in  the 

ates,  occur  in  pockets  and  little  veins  in 

layers  of  limestone.    The  ores  are 

^^^'    mined  in  many  places,  as  at  Joplin, 

Mo.,  and  then  sent  to  furnaces,  where 

metals  are  separated  from  the  ore.    A 

of  our  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  is  obtained 

ouri.     What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  these 

Df  what  use  should  you  think  this  lead 

early  pioneers  ? 

id  lignite  are  mined  in  considerable  quan- 
le  Black  Hills  in  the  extreme  western  part 
Dakota. 

3alt  is  obtained   in    the    Central    States, 

in  Michigan.     This  state  produces  more 

salt  than  any  other  in  the  Union, 

New    York    ranking    second,   Ohio 

Kansas  fourth. 

bundance  of  coal,  gas,  and  water 
iogether  with  raw  materials,  has 
led  to  very  extensive  manu- 
facturing in  the  Central  States, 
quantities  of  corn  are  consumed  in 
making  corn  meal,  hominy, 
starch,  and  breakfast  foods; 
and  some  id  also  used  in 
distilleries    (p.    96).       There 
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are  many  flour  mills  where  wheat  is  made 
into  flour;  large  quantities  of  oats  are 
made  into  oatmeal;  and  much  barley  is 
consumed  in  the  breweries.  Canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  extensively  carried 
on  at  many  places,  and  the  making  of  sugar 
from  the  sugar  beet  has  come  to  be  of  graat 
importance. 

The  ranches  in  the  arid  section,  as  well 
as  the.  farms  in  general,  supply  animals 
from  which  meat,  lard,  soap,  and  various 
other  products  are  made  in  several  of  the 
large  cities.  The  hides  of  these  animals  are 
made  into  shoes,  gloves,  traveling  bags,  and 
other  articles,  while  the  wool  is  manufac- 
tured into  clothing.  Cotton  is  brought 
from  the  South  to  be.  made  into  cotton 
goods.  Much  butter  and  cheese  is  made  in 
every  state. 

Near  the  forests,  both  along  the  streams 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  and  g  Manufac- 
other  articles  of  wood  is  an  im-  tures  from  for- 
portant  industry.  On  many  ~*P~d»c*« 
of  the  rivers  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  where  there  is  abundant  water 
power,  there  are  sawmills,  furniture  fac- 
tories, and  planing  mills.  Some  of  the  most 
important  are  located  in  Oshkosh  in  Wis- 
consin, and  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  and 
Grand  Rapids  in  Michigan.  School 
desks,  oflBce  desks,  chairs,  tables,  and  other 
kinds  of  furniture  are  made  at  Grand 
Rapids,  which  city  is  especially  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Chicago 
manufactures  furniture  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  crude  oil  is  made  into  man3"  prod- 
ucts, as  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Name  some  of  these  products 

^^p.  OK) J.  tures  from  min- 

The  manufacture  of  iron  ore  erai  prodocts 
into  iron  and  steel  goods  oc-  (1)  Mant^ac- 
cupies  an  enormous  number  of  '«";««/'^^  <^ 

^  and  ores 

men  in  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns.     The  manufacture  of  copper  goods 
is   another   extensive   industry,  and   many 
products   are   made    from    lead    and   zinc. 
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In  a  verj  few  minatee  he  chasges 
the  shapeless  lump  into  a  delicately 
formed  vase.  It  must  tlien  be 
baked,  and  after  the  baking,  Soirera 
or  other  oroameuta  ma;  be  painted 
npon  it.  The  surface  is  finally 
covered  with  a  Bubstaoce  which, 
wheD  baked,  produces  a  glaze.  Oue 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Kookwood 
ware  is  the  peculiar  color  of  the 
glaze,  which  is  a  dark  or  yellowish 
brown. 


Metal  matiufaoturing  in  the  Central  States 
is  quite  as  important  as  in  the  states  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  industry  is 
rapidly  growing  (Fig.  147). 

Much  of'  the  deep  soil  left  in  the  prairie 
Btates  by  the  glacier  is  a  clay  which  is  use- 
(8)  Manufae-  '"^  '°  *^*  manufacture  of 
turea/romciaj)  bricks.  As  Id  Other  sections 
aadlimatont  of  the  country  (p.  59),  there 
are  many  brickyards,  especially  near  the 
large  cities.  From  this  same 
kind  of  clay,  flowerpots, 
drainpipes,  and  other  articles 
are  made.  During  recent 
years,  when  drainage  of  farm 
land  has  become  common,  the 
manufacture  of  tile  for  that 
purpose  lias  developed  into 
a  great  industry.  Many  a 
small  town  has  a  tile  factory. 


A  Tery  high  grade  of  pottery, 
known  as  Kookwood  ware,  is  man. 
nfactured  ia  Cincinnati.  The 
be^t  of  clny  is  needed  for  this,  and 
it  mnst  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
The  first  step  in  making  a  rase  is 
to  wet  a  lump  of  clay  so  that  it 
may  easily  be  molded.  Then  it  is 
placed  upon  a  potter's  wheel,  where 
it  is  whirled  rapidly  around  while 
a  man  molds  it  with  his  iiands. 


In  Missouri,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  and  other  states 
of  this  section,  Portland  ce- 
ment is  made  from  limestone. 
It  iD  Dayton.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  produces  most 
cement,  but  several  of  the 
states  produce  large  amounts. 
The  handling  of  so  many  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  products  leads  to  exten- 
sive commerce.  The  transpor-  Transpoita- 
tation  of  bulky  goods,  such  as  tlon  of  goodf 
ores,  coal,  and  wheat,  is  particularly  impor- 
tant  where  the  coal  and  iron  ore  are  so 
widely  separated,  and  where  far  more  wheat 
is  raised  than  can  be  consumed. 

The  importance  of   the  Great   Lakes  in 
bringing  the  ores  to  the  coal  and  tlie  wheat 


Fia.  14S.  — The  "Soo"CaBs1.  Boats  gntng  west  pass  tbiongh  the  canal  oi 
the  right ;  those  going  east  paBS  thningh  the  canal  oa  the  lelt.  In  tb 
Tery  liont  of  Uw  picture  is  the  gate  of  a  lock. 
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"aatern  markets  18  evident.  From 
to  Buffalo  there  ia  only  one  place 
ivigation  is  interfered  with.      That 

outlet  of  Lake  Superior  into  Lake 
s'here  there  are  some  rapids.     Here 

canal,  lurge  enough  for  the  great 
sels,  has  been  dug.  It  is  called  the 
al  (Fig.  148),  after  the  city  Sault 
iBiE,  located  at  thia  point. 
'lississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  riv- 
li  many  smaller  tributaries,  drain 
be  entire  area  of  the  Central  States, 
arts  are  not  in  the  Mississippi  River 
I  area?  The  three  rivers  named,  as 
manj'  smaller  ones,  are  navigable. 
e  Great  Lakes  and  the  rivers  to- 
ifford  admirable  water  transpoi'ta- 

goods  in  all  directions. 

ads  have  been  very  easily  built  in 

1  country,  and  they  connect  these 

water  ways  at  many  points.  Most 
reat  railroad  systems  that  cross  the 
t  from  east  to  west  pass  through 
licago  or  St.  Louis. 

the  Central  States  have  no  ocean 
I  naturally  find  the  principal  cities 
ities  ^long  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
reat  three  great  rivers,  where  it  is 
possible  to  ship  goods  by  water. 
,rst  consider  those  along  the  Great 

8  western  end  of  Lake  Superior 
a  fine  harbor,  one  side  being  in 
jj^  Minnesota,  the  other  in  Wis- 
consin. Upon  this  harbor  are 
:s,  DuLUTH  and  Superior,  which 
have  a  population  of  over  one 
thousand.  The  chief  products  of 
lity  are  iron,  lumber,  and  wheat, 
re  shipped  eastward  in  immense 
a  from  these  two  ports.  Owing  to 
less  of  these  cities  to  the  Minnesota 
>ta  wheat  fields,  there  are  enormous 
for  storing  grain,  and  flour  miUs 
ing  it  into  flour. 

.re  shipped  to  this  point  as  well  as  from 

people  in  this  eection  must  depend  upon 
le  for  their  farmiug  implements,  clothiug, 


various  kinds  of  food,  furniture,  and  coal.  These 
goods  are  brought  cheaply,  because  the  vesaelH  carrj- 
ing  ore,  wheat,  and  lumber  eastward  must  have  a 
cai^o  to  bring  back.  Explain  bow  the  products  of 
this  region  help  to  make  Buffalo,  Montreal,  and  New 
York  important,  and  to  keep  the  mills  and  factories 
of  New  England  busy. 

Locate  Chicago.     At  this  point  the  small 
Chicago   River    empties    into  g.  Chicago 
Lake    Michigan    (Fig.    149),   (d  Hiatory  of 
forming    a    small    harbor,   on  thu  region 
which  a  fort  was  located  in  early  times. 

The  harbor  itself  was  formed  thousands  of  years 
ago,  while  the  Great  Glacier  was  melting  away.  At 
that  time,  the  ice  sheet  lay  across  Lake  Michigan, 
forming  a  huge  dam  which  prevented  the  w^ter  from 


FiQ  149.  — Shipping  on  the  Chicago  River.  This  was  tba 
first  port  at  Chicago,  but  now  breakwaters  built  out 
into  ilie  lake  make  a  large  harbor. 

flowing  into  Lake  Huron,  and  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence liirer  to  the  sea,  as  it  now  does.  This  forced 
the  water  to  find  an  outlet  southward,  past  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Chicago,  into  the  Illiiiois  River,  and 
thence,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  was  the  wash  of  this  water  that  dug  out 
the  small  harbor. 

As  the  West  developed,  this  site  proved 
to  be  a  most  favorable  one  ;  for  whenever 
a  railway  was  built  from  the  (g.  Advantage 
East  to  the  Northwest,  it  was  oftMttitt 
necessary  for  it  to  pass  around  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  city  grew 
in  size,  other  railways  were  built  to  it  be- 
cause it  was  large  ;  and  now  they  approach 
it  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
(Fig.  150).  Thus  Chicago  has  become  a 
great  railway  center. 
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Tbe  city  is  an  important  shipping  point  I  growth.  In  the  year  1840,  there  were  but 
or  grain,  because  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  1  4470  inhabitants ;  in  1870,  300,000  ;  in 
lost  productive  grain  region  in  the  vorld.  |  1910,  2,185,283;    and  now  it  is  the  sec- 

ocd  city  in  size  in  the 
New  World.  It  has 
long  since  outgrown  ita 
small  natural  harbor, 
and  a  much  larger  one 
has  been  made  by  build- 
ing long  breakwaters 
out  into  the  lake. 

Chicago  is  not  only  a 
great  grain  market,  but 
also     the  «,  „  , 

<S)  Meatpaet- 
most      im-    ing  and  related 

p  0  r  t  a  n  t  *'«'«*"^m 
meat  market  in  the 
world.  All  the  grazing 
states  of  the  West  ship 
stock  to  this  point,  and 
in  the  city  itaelf  nearly 
a  square  mile  is  taken 
up  by  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  (Fig.  151).  In 
these  are  large  sheds  for 
the  various  kinds  of 
stock,  pens  with  high 
fences,  and  troughs  for 
food  and  water  (Fig. 
152).  Train  loads  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
are  tmloaded  here  every 
day.  The  work  em- 
ploys about  thirty  thou- 
sand men. 

The  packing  houses 
send  out  a  number  of 
products.  By  far  the 
most  important  is  meat, 
for  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  East  are  furnished 
with  fresh  meat  from 
Fio.  100.  -  Map  showing  tbe  lootioD  o(  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  other  West- 


3  also  within  easy  reach  of  extensive 
fields,  while  lumber  and  iron  ore  are 
ily  brought  to  it  by  boat.  These  facts 
)    caused  Chicago  to  have  a  wonderful 


ern  cities.  Both  live 
cattle  and  fresh  meat  are  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  Europe  also.  It  may  be 
several  weeks  after  the  meat  is  prepared 
for  food  before  it  reaches  the  table ;  yet 
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all  ttiis  time  it  is  kept  fresh  by  the  use  of 
ice.  Special  refrigerator  cars  are  boilt  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  it. 

Besides  the  meat  that  is  sold  fresh,  a  great 
deal  is  canned.     The  fat  of  the  hog  is  made 


There  are  many  companies  engi^ed  in' 
the  making  of  iron  and  steel  goods  ;  one  of 
them  alone,  the  IlliDois  Steel  (4)  oa^ 
Company,  employs  ten  thou-  momtf'oc(uri«( 
sand  men.     An  enormous  amount  of  fnr- 


into  lar4,  and  not  a  little  beef  fa 
into  imitation  butter,  called  oleoi 
Many  of  the  bones  are  burned  an 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  (p.  76) 
horns  and  hoofs  are  of  use  in 
making    gelatine    and     glue. 
The  hides  are  made  Into  shoes, 
gloves,    harnesses,    and    other 
leather    goods.      Nothing    is 
wasted  in  the   packing   busi- 
ness ;  even  the  bristles  of  the 
hog  are  saved  and  made  into 
brushes ;    and  the   hair  from 
the  hides  of  cattle  is  valuable 
in  making  plaster. 

It  is  from  the  Western 
packing  houses  that  the  shoe 
factories  of  Lynn,  Haverhill, 
Brockton,  and  other  cities  are 
supplied  with  much  of  their 
leather.  The  hides,  however,  j^^j  ub— Aview 
must  first  be  sent  to  tanneries. 
One  of  the  principal  places  for 

tanneries  is  MiLWADKBB,  which  obtains  I  facture  of  farming  implements  in  moet 
tannic  acid  from  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  parts  of  the  country.  A  single  one  of  its 
tree  that  grows  in  the  forests  of  Wisconsin.  |  plants  sends  out  about  three  hundred  thoo- 
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sand  farm  macliines  every  year.  The  Pull- 
man  Car  Works  made  as  many  as  ten 
tbousaud  freight  cars  in  one  year,  besides 
several  hundred  Pullman  and  passenger 
cars.  As  in  New  York  (p.  63)  and  other 
great  cities,  the  making  of  clothing  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  manufactur- 
ing in  this  great  city  where  there  are  thou- 
sands of  factories. 

Like  other  very  large  cities,  Chicago  has 
much  difSculty  in  providing  transportation 
(8)  Tran^oHa.  'or  t^e  people  of  the  city, 
lion  and  tewage  Street  Cars  are  one  important 
means,   and    many   steam    railways    carry 


(«}  EHveation 


passengers  to  and  from  the  heart  of  the 
city-  There  are  elevated  railways  (Fig. 
153),  also,  as  in  New  York,  and  under- 
ground roads,  as  well.  But  unlike  New 
York,  the  underground  roads  are  used 
mainly  for  hauling  freight. 

Another  great  difficulty  bas  been  the  proper  care 
of  the  sewage  of  the  city.  For  a  long  time  it  wna 
pioured  into  Lake  Michigan ;  but  as  tiie  drinking 
water  was  taken  from  the  lake,  this  became  very 
dangeroua  to  the  health  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
carry  it  away,  an  immense  drainage  canal  has  been 
dug  (Fig.  150),  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
Illinois  River,  and  thus  setting  Uie  current  toward 


the  Mississippi  and  tlie  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  This  dnun- 
age  canal,  which  ia  wide  and  deep  enough  for  boats, 
may  in  time  develop  into  a  ship  canal.  In  that 
case,  lai'ge  ships  may  reach  Chicago  from  the  Gnlf 
of  Mexico,  as  they  now  do  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the 
city? 

Cliicago  has  an  excellent  system  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  hundreds  of  buildings 
are    given    up    to    this    work  ' 
alone.     The  chief  educational  institution  is 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which,  although 
established  as  recently  as  1890,  now  has 
more  students  than  some  of  the  older  uni- 
versities  of   the   East.     At    Evanstok   is 
the  Northwestern  University ; 
and  at  Champaign  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  rapidly 
growing    of    the    state    uni- 
versities. 

Other  lat^e  cities  along  the 
lakes  are  engaged  in  many  of 
the  same  indus-  j.  MiiwaokM 
tries  as  Chicago.  amiHaeiiie 
Milwaukee  (Fig.  150),  the 
largest  city  in  Wisconsin,  deals 
extensively  in  grain,  lumber, 
and  leather,  packs  much  pork, 
and  manufactures  a  great  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  machinery. 
Its  tanneries  and  immense 
point  kuowD  as  l>rewerie8  have  already  been 
mentioned  (pp.  98  and  110). 
Locate  Racime,  a  smaller  but 
important  lake  port. 

Detroit  (Fig.  154),  the  largest  city  in 
Michigan,  is  also  on  the  Great  Lakes  water 
route.  The  name  is  a  French  4.  DMroitud 
word  for  ttrait.  Why  is  that  A""Ait)or 
name  suitable  here  ?  All  vessels  going  east 
or  west  must  pass  this  city,  and  some 
railroikds  connecting  the  East  and  the  West 
either  cross  the  strait  at  Detroit  or  pass 
under  it  by  a  tunnel.  Being  at  the  crossing 
of  important  railway  and  steamship  lines, 
Detroit  has  become  a  great  shipping  and 
manufacturing  center.     It  deals  in  grain, 
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wool,  pork,  and  ores  from  the  West,  and 
makes  iron  and  steel  goods. 

Not  far  away,  at  Ann  Arbor,  is  the 
University  of  Michigan, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  In 
fact,  state  universities 
are  established  in  most  of 
the  Central,  Southern, 
and  Western  States. 
Some  are  located  at  the 
state  capitals :  for  in- 
stance, the  University  of 
Ohio  is  at  Columbus,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Madison,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln.  Others,  like 
the  universities  of  Il- 
linois, Missouri,  and 
Michigan,  are  located  at 
other  places  than  the 
capital.  If  there  is  one 
in  your  state,  where  is  it  ? 

On  the  lake  shore  in 
Ohio  the  chief  cities  are 

§.  CleTeUnd       TOLBDO  and 
and  Toledo  CLEVELAND 

(Fig.  154).  The  former 
has  extensive  flour  mills 
and  iron  manufactories; 
and  the  latter,  which  is  a 
much  larger  city,  being 
even  larger  than  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit,  or  Buffalo, 
has  an  important  trade 
in  grain,  lumber,  and 
ore.  The  situation  of 
Cleveland  near  the  coal 
and  petroleum  fields  has 
led  to  extensive  manu- 
facturing of  machinery, 
furniture,  and  other 
goods.  Much  petroleum 
is  refined  here,  and  the  building  of  ships 
for  the  lake  commerce  is  an  important 
industry. 


The    largest    city    on    the  Prlnc^al 
rivers,  corresponding  to  Chi-  cities  aloof 
cago  on  the  lakes,  is  St.  Louis,  *^  rivwi 


Fio.  154.  — Map  showing  the  location  of  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  their  relation  to  the  trade  routes  of  the  Central  and  Middle  Atlantk 
States. 


the  fourth  in  size  among  our  cities  (Fig. 
157).     It  has  a  very  favorable   i.  st.Loaii 
position   in  the  center  of  the   (i)  luioeatitm 
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Valley,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  near  the  mouths  of  its  two  largest 
tributaries.  The  railway  bridges  across  the 
Mississippi  at, this  point  have  also  h»d  great 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  is 
an  important  shipping  point  both  by  water 
and  by  rail. 


Vm.  IBS.  —  SblppingoQ  the  Great  Lakes.    Tlie  peculiar  sLip  ia  tlje  furejjrouud  in  call«d  a  whalebftcfc. 

ia  the  greatest  manufacturing  center  of  boots 
and  shoes  in  the  United  States. 

At  one  time  Chict^o  and  St.  Louis  were 
almost   the   only   noted   markets  for  grain 
and  live   stock  in  the  West ;  j.  st.  Paul  ud 
but  in  later  years  several  other  Minneapoii* 
cities  have  become  prominent.    Two  of  these 
are    the    "twin   cities," 
Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  (Fig.  157),  both 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 
The   latter,  the   capital 
of  Minnesota,  is  a  trade 
center.       From    it    the 
products   of    the    West 
are  sent  eaat  and  south, 
while  farm  implements, 
furniture,  clothing,  and 
other  articles  are    dis- 
tributed among  the 
smaller     towns     round 
about. 
Minneapolis,     only 
above  St.  Louis.  ten     miles     distant,    is 

situated  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  which  furnish  splendid 
water  power  (Fig.  158).  Its  location  in 
the  midst  of  the  wheat  region,  together 
with  its  water  power,  has  caused  Minne- 
apolis to  become  the  leading  flour-produc- 
ing center  of  America.  In  the  city  are 
many  sawmills,  grain  elevators,  and  flour 
mills. 


FiQ.  1GU.  — A  railway  bridge  acraga  the  Miwouri  Rivi 

Like  Chicago,  St.  Louis  is  one  of  our 
leading  markets  for  grain  and  live  stock ; 
(S)  luindui-  but,  being  so  far  south,  it 
(^^  handles  Southern  products  also, 

especially  cotton  and  tobacco.  Besides  this, 
it  is  a  great  manufacturing  center.  It  man- 
ufactures immense  quantities  of  tobacco, 
beer,  flour,  clothing,  iron,  steel  goods,  and 
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it  these  flour  milla, 
ig  to  the  FUlsbury- 
rn  Company,  is  one 
argest  in  the  norld. 
lorels  scoop  the  graiD 
i  trains  rery  rapidly, 
g  a  car  o£  750  bushels 
!eii  or  nineteen  min- 
1  straw,  useless  seeds, 
c,  are  first  separated 
•  grain;  then  it  passes 

differeut  machines 
f  pare  flour  is  pro- 
u.nng  this  process  i  t  is 

the  top  of  the  baild- 
re  differtint  times,  b«- 
ed  up  by  rapidly  raov- 
I  having  many  small 
iOr  pockets,  attached. 

tude  the  husk  of  a 
in  is  the  kernel,  the 
5uable  part  of  the 
'he  husk  is  removed 
'inery,  and  sold  for 
I  shorts,  and  the  cen- 
l  the  heart,  or  germ. 
Into  breakfast  food. 
ir  portion  is  ground 
;,  poured  into  sacks 
'ela  by  machinery, 
sent  sliding  down 
nto  the  cars  which 
rby.  This  one  mill 
d  as  much  as  61,000 
!  flour  in  one  day. 
the  daily  output  of 
was  aboDt  36,000 


ir  cities  on  the 
>pi  River  water- 

tiea    W*y»    ^'^~ 
iia-    tween  Min- 
ueapolis 
Louis,  are  Wl-  p 

Minnesota;  La 
in  Wisconsin; 

K  and  Davenport,  in  Iowa  ;  and 
in  Illinois.  Find  each.  Each  is 
t  either  for  lumber,  grain,  or  farm- 
;ments,  or  for  all  three  combined. 
ading  cities  on  the  Missouri  River 
are  Kansas  City  (Fig.  157), 
I  in  western  Missouri,  and 
OsiAHA,  in  Nebraska.      Each 


is  surrounded  hy  a  fertile  farming  country, 
which  produces  much  grain.  Each  is  also 
a  market  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
raised  near  hy  and  in  the  arid  region  farther 
west.  Being  so  near  the  ranch  country,  the 
meat-packing  industries  in  both  of  these 
cities  are  gaining  rapidly  each  year.  Note 
that  there  is  also  a  Kansas  City  in  Kansas. 
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On   the  river  above   Kansas  City  is  St. 
Joseph,  in  Missouri;   and  below  it  is  Jef- 
ferson City,  the  capital  of   that  state. 
Fitrther  west,  in  Kansas,  are  Tofbka,  the 
capital,  and  Wichita.    Southwest  of  Omaha 
is  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Nebraska ;  and 
across    the    river,   in    Iowa,    is    Council 
Bluffs,    a    very    active    trading    center- 
Several  cities  northwest  ot  this  point  are 
chiefly  important  as   trade  centers.     Find 
some   o£   them    on    the    map. 
Locate     Des     Moines,     the 
capital    and    largest    city    of 
Iowa.     Of  what  advantage  is 
its  central  position  in  a  level 
farming  country. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wheel- 
s.  Ciuea  In  tb*  va^,  OD  the  upper 
OhioV»uey  Ohio,  owe  their 
importance  largely  to  coal  and 
iron,  and  to  the  fact  that  river 
boats  can  reach  them.  Farther 
down  the  river  is  CiNClNNATE 
(Fig,  154),  the  largest  river 
port  in  the  state  ot  Ohio,  and 
a  busy  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing center  (Fig.  159). 
Besides  pottery  (p.  107),  this 
city  manufactures  large  quan- 
tities of  iron,  machinery,  and 
clothing.  Across  the  river, 
in  Kentucky,  are  Covington 


and  Newport  (Fig. 
154),  both  almost  a  part 
of  Cincinnati,  as  Jersey 
City  is  almost  a  part  of 
New  York. 

Farther  north  and 
east,  in  Ohio,  are  Day- 
ton and  SPBiNGPfELD, 
both  noted  for  the 
manufacture  ot  farm 
machinery.  Dayton, 
like  Pullman  in  Chi- 
cago, makes  a  lai^ 
number  of  cars,  and  is 
engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing of  many  kinds.  Columbus,  the  capital 
of  Ohio,  is  an  important  trade  center,  and 
manufactures  many  carriages  and  wagons. 
Why  should  farm  machinery,  carriages,  and 
wagons  be  manufactured  in  so  many  of 
these  cities? 

Down  the  river,  below  Cincinnati,  is 
Louisville,  the  largest  city  in  Kentucky. 
There  are  rapids  in  the  Ohio  at  this  point, 
but  a  canal   leads   around  them. 


Fio.  169.  —  lUver  boAts  on  the  Ohio  at  GludnnaU. 
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I  center  for  tobacco,  like  Richmond 
.  Louis,  Louisville  manufactures  iron 

farming    implements,     flour,    and 
goods.     It  is  also  a  railway  center. 
NSVILLE,  the  largest  river   port   in 
1,    is    principally    engaged    in    the 
tcture  of  flour,  machinery,  and  leather 

Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  me- 
j  of  Indiana,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
d  farming  district.  Like  Columbus, 
•ail way  and  trade  center,  and  handles 
jrain,  lumber,  furniture,  and  many 
y  implements. 

what  extent  is  the  land  level  in  the  Central 

2.  What  about  forests  and  bowlders  there  ? 
3.  Describe  the  temperature,  giving 
1  reasons  for  the  extremes.     What  is 

meant  by  a  continental  climate?  By 
pie  climate?  4.  What  about  the  rainfall? 
the  importance  of  agriculture.  Describe  the 
[entral  Ohio,  and  the  farm  life.     6.  To  what 

Indian  corn  raised  in  these  states  ?  7.  How 
Itivated  and  harvested?  8.  What  are  its 
.  How  extensively  is  wheat  produced,  and 

sections?  10.  Describe  wheat  raising  on 
3  farm  mentioned.  11.  What  cities  have 
ch  influenced  in  growth  by  the  wheat  raised 
lley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  ?  Why? 
t  fruits  are  grown,  and  where?  13.  What 
is?  14.  Where  is  tobacco  raised?  15.  What 
•incipal  domestic  animals  raised,  and  where  ? 
t  can  you  tell  about  the  fine  stock  in  Ken- 
id  the  caverns  there?  17.  Name  other  im- 
farm  products  east  of  the  arid  lands.     18. 

meant  by  the  Great  Plains,  and  what  is 
ent?  19.  How  is  inigation  carried  on,  and 
e  the  products  of  the  irrigated  farms? 
about  ranching ;  its  extent ;  how  it  is  car- 

and  a  ranchman's  life.  21.  What  is  the 
I  forests  in  these  states,  and  what  kind  of 
there  ?  22.  Describe  the  method  of  lumber- 
lame  the  centers  of  the  industry.  23.  What 
hing  in  these  states?  24.  Where  are  the 
es,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  coal  ?  Where 
nd  gas  found?  25.  Why  is  gas  an  espe- 
eap  fuel?     26.  Locate  the  Lake  Superior 

district,  and   tell    about    its    importance. 

must  the  ore  be  taken  elsewhere  to  be 
and  from  what  ports  ?  28.  How  is  the  ore 
Q  to  the  vessels,  and  where  is  it  taken? 
:  are  the  uses  of  copper?  30.  Where  is  cop- 
'ound?  31.  How  is  the  copper  obtained 
5  ore,  and  where  is  it  sent?  32.  How 
5  copper  mines  influenced  settlement? 
J  about   building  stones  in  these  states? 


34.  Name  other  mineral  products,  and  tell  where 
found.  35.  What  are  the  leading  kinds  of 
manufacturing  from  the  agricultural  products? 
36.  Name  the  principal  kinds  of  manufacturing 
from  forest  products,  and  the  chief  cities  en- 
gaged in  them.  37.  What  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  manufactures  from  oil?  From  ores? 
38.  What  about  manufactures  from  clay  and  lime- 
stone ?  30.  What  conditions  favor  the  transportation 
of  goods  ?  40.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities 
along  the  Great  Lakes.  41.  State  the  chief  facts 
about  Duluth  and  Superior.  42.  Outline  the  history 
of  the  region  about  Chicago.  State  the  advantages 
of  the  site  of  the  city.  43.  Give  an  account  of  meat 
packing  and  related  industries  there.  44.  What 
other  kinds  of  manufacturing  are  prominent  in  Chi- 
cago? 45.  What  means  of  transportation  are  pro- 
vided in  the  city.  46.  How  is  the  sewage  taken 
care  of  ?    47.  What  about  education  in  this  vicinity? 

48.  What  can  you  tell  about  Milwaukee  and  Racine? 

49.  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor?  50.  Cleveland  and 
Toledo?  51.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities 
along  the  great  rivers.  52.  For  what  is  St.  Louis 
especially  important?  53.  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo- 
lis? 54.  Name  smaller  cities  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tell  of  their  importance.  55.  Locate  and 
tell  what  you  can  about  the  various  cities  along  and 
near  the  Missouri  River.      56.  State  the  principal 

•  facts  about  the  cities  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Ohio(0.).  1.  Name  the  four  largest  cities  (Appen- 
dix, pp.  414t-415).     State  the  advantages  of  each  loca- 
tion.   2.  What  other  cities  of  Ohio   p     .       ^ 
are  mentioned?     For  what  is  each    ..       .    ^tat 
important  ?    3.  Why  is  there  much  ^ 

manufacturing  in  this  state  ?  4.  What  other  indus- 
tries are  mentioned  in  the  text?  5.  Examine  the 
maps  (Figs.  249-259)  in  order  to  see  what  crops  are 
especially  important  in  Ohio.  6.  In  what  ways  are 
the  cities  of  Ohio  dependent  upon  New  Orleans  and 
New  York?  How  are  the  latter  cities  dependent 
upon  those  in  Ohio  ?  7.  Of  what  service  to  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  is  the  Erie  Canal?  8.  Draw  a 
sketch  map  of  Ohio  like  that  of  Maine  (p.  47).  As 
you  study  each  state,  do  the  same. 

Indiana  (Ind.).  9.  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  249- 
259),  to  see  what  crops  are  produced  in  Indiana. 
10.  What  minerals  are  found  here  ?  11.  Which  is  the 
largest  city?  For  what  noted?  12.  What  other 
cities  are  mentioned  ?  13.  What  are  the  industries 
of  Indiana?  14.  Of  what  importance  was  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  this  section  was  treeless  when 
discovered  ? 

Kentucky  (Ky.).  15.  Why  should  this  state  be 
better  adapted  to  tobacco  raising  than  Ohio  ?  16.  Of 
what  importance  is  the  limestone  of    Kentucky? 

17.  Where  are  most  of  the  cities?      Why  there? 

18.  What    products    are    mentioned    from     Ken- 
tucky?   19.  Which  is  the  largest  city?    For  what 
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important?      20.  What    other    cities     are    men- 
tioned? 

Illinois  (Ul.)-  21.  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  249- 
259)  to  see  what  crops  are  especially  important. 
22.  Why  is  there  much  manufacturing  in  lUinois? 
What  kinds  are  carried  on?  23.  Of  what  value  is 
the  lake  to  manufacturing?  24.  State  the  reasons 
why  Chicago  has  developed  so  greatly.  25.  What 
other  cities  are  mentioned  in  this  state  ?  For  what 
is  each  important  ?  26.  Which  of  the  four  states  so 
far  reviewed  is  the  largest?  Which  smallest  (Ap- 
pendix, pp.  412-413) ? 

Michigan  (Mich.).  27.  What  lakes  does  this  state 
border?  Of  what  advantage  is  this?  28.  What 
disadvantage  can  you  see  in  the  fact  that  water 
separates  the  lower  from  the  npper  peninsula  of 
Michigan?  29.  Ice  stops  canal  traffic  in  winter. 
What  effect  must  this  have  ?  30.  Into  what  waters 
does  this  state  drain?  Contrast  this  drainage  with 
that  of  the  other  states.  31.  Where  are  roost  of  the 
large  cities?  Why  there?  32.  For  what  is  each 
important?  33.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  location  of 
Detroit?  34.  What  are  the  important  products  of 
Michigan  ? 

Wisconsin  (Wis.).  35.  Which  is  the  largest  city 
in  this  state?  For  what  important?  86.  What 
other  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  text  ?  What  is  done 
in  each?  37.  Compare  Wisconsin  with  Michigan 
in  relief ;  in  mineral  products ;  in  crops ;  in  the  size 
of  cities.  38.  What  effect  must  the  lakes  have  upon 
the  climate  ?  Would  this  influence  be  greater  or  less 
than  in  Michigan  ?  Why  ?  39.  If  there  were  coal 
beds  in  northern  Wisconsin,  what  effect  might  the 
coal  have  upon  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  the  coal 
mining  of  Pennsylvania? 

Minnesota  (Minn.).  40.  Where  does  the  Missis- 
sippi River  rise?  41.  What  oceans  receive  the 
waters  that  fall  upon  Minnesota?  Give  proof. 
42.  What  manufacturing  industries  are  carried  on 
in  this  state?  43.  What  crops  are  raised?  44. 
Name  the  three  largest  cities,  and  tell  how  each  is 
important.  45.  How  does  the  largest  compare  in 
size  with  Boston.     With  Cincinnati  ? 

loiva  (la.).  46.  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  249- 
259)  to  see  what  crops  are  raised  in  this  state. 

47.  What  other  important  industries  are  carried  on  ? 

48.  Name  the  largest  cities.  For  what  are  they 
noted?  49.  Much  com  is  raised  here ;  what  is  done 
with  it? 

Missouri  (Mo.).  50.  Examine  Figures  249-259 
to  see  how  the  crops  of  Missouri  differ  from  those  of 
Minnesota.  Why  this  difference  ?  51.  Why  are  so 
few  large  towns  found  in  the  southwestern  part? 
52.  Name  and  locate  the  two  largest  cities.  For 
what  is  each  important?  53.  What  other  cities  are 
mentioned  ?    54.   Find  the  population  of  St.  Louis ; 


compare  it  with  that  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
55.  Give  five  reasons  for  its  great  size. 

Kansas  (Kan.).  56.  Why  are  the  cities  in  the 
eastern  part?  57.  What  are  the  industiies  of  the 
West?  Why?  58.  What  are  the  leading  crops  in 
Kansas  (Figs.  249-259)?  What  other  industries 
are  important?  59.  Name  the  principal  cities. 
For  what  is  each  noted? 

Nebraska  (Neb.).  60.  How  do  the  industries  of 
Nebraska  compare  with  those  of  Kansas?  Why? 
61.  How  are  these  states  alike  in  regard  to  location 
of  cities?  62.  What  cities  in  Nebraska  are  men- 
tioned?   63.   For  what  is  Omaha  noted? 

North  and  South  Dakota  (N.D.  and  S.D.). 
64.  These  two  states  once  formed  the  territory  of 
Dakota.  Suggest  reasons  for  making  two  states  out 
of  the  one  territory.  65.  Compare  the  industries  of 
the  two  states  with  those  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
66.  Look  at  the  com  and  wheat  maps  (Figs.  249  and 
251)  to  see  where  most  wheat  and  corn  are  produced. 
Is  North  Dakota  more  or  less  important  than  Kansas 
as  a  corn -producing  state?  Answer  the  same  for 
wheat.  Why  is  this  so?  67.  Of  what  advantage 
would  it  be  to  Fargo  if  a  deep  river  extended  from 
that  city  to  Duluth?  68.  How  do  the  Black  Hills 
increase  the  wealth  of  South  Dakota? 

69.  Which  state  is  the  largest  in  this  group  (Ap- 
pendix, pp.  412-413)?    Which  smallest?    Compare 
each  of  these  in  area  with  Pennsyl-  ^         i  o  ^ 
vania;  with  Texas.    70.  Which  of  the  X^^^J.^ 
Central  States  has  most  inhabitants  ^ 
(Appendix,  p.  412)  ?    Which  fewest  ?    Compare  each 
of  these  in  population  with  New  York ;  with  Texas. 
71.  Find  the  largest  ten  cities  (Appendix,  p.  413). 

1.  Find  how  much  earlier  in  the  faU  frosts  come 
in  Minneapolis  than  in  Memphis.  2.  How  do  farms 
that  you  have  seen  differ  from  the 
Ohio  farm  described  in  the  text?  S«««««ion8 
3.  How  does  the  wind  often  help  ranch  cattle  to  ob- 
tain food  in  winter?  4.  What  are  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures that  cowboys  experience?  5.  Why  are 
coal  and  brick  especially  valuable  in  a  prairie  coun- 
try? 6.  Visit  a  brickyard,  and  write  a  description 
of  brickmaking.  7.  See  how  long  a  list  you  can 
make  of  articles  manufactured  partly  or  wholly  out 
of  copper.  8.  Do  the  same  with  regard  to  lead. 
9.  How  are  the  advantages  of  the  location  of  Chicago 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Atlanta?  10.  Make  a 
drawing  of  the  great  water  route  from  Duluth  to 
New  York  City,  and  put  in  the  leading  cities  located 
upon    it.      What    states    border    on    this   route? 

11.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  include  the  leading  cities. 
What    states   do    these    rivers   border    or    crosa?: 

12.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  Central  States,  in- 
cluding the  principal  lakes,  rivers,  and  cities. 
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6.  Western  States 

1.  Compare  this  group  with  each  of  the  other 
groups  in  relief  (Fig.  43) ;  in  area,  and  in  population 
IhE  Stndv  (Appendix,  pp.  412-413).  2.  Which 
Bap  Btnay  is  the  largest  state  ¥    Whichtheamall- 

est?  How  does  each  of  these  compare  in  size  with 
Pennsylvania?  With  Teiaa?  3,  What  becomes 
of  the  water  of  the  Humboldt  Ri^er?  4.  Name 
the  five  lai^est  riverB.  Where  does  each  rise,  through 
what  states  does  it  Sow,  and  where  does  it  empty? 
5.  Name  the  principal  mouutaiii  ranges;  the  plateaus 
(Fig.  42).  6.  Where  are  the  largest  cities?  Why 
there?  7.  Find  the  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone 
parks.     8.   Name    the    st'iites    having 


Fio.  1(>2.  — These  powerful  streaiosot  waur  wash  the  giavel  awa;,  and  the 
gold  collects  In  the  bottom  o(  troughs  or  sluices.  This  is  called  hy- 
draulic minlDg. 


9.  Name  those  states  whose  waters  drain  mainly  or 
entirely  into  the  Pacific ;  into  the  Atlautic ;  into  the 
Great  Basin- 
While    the   pioneers    were    settling    the 
prairies  of  the  Central  States,  almost  noth- 
ing was  known  about  the  Far 
yauiory     ^est.     The  Spanish  had  taken 
possession   of   the    southern    portion,    and 
many  of  their  names,  such  as  New  Mexico, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  are  still  to 
be    found    there.     The    northern    portion, 
called    Oregon,   was   claimed   by   English- 
speaking   people,   and   there   was   a    great 
immigration   to  the  Willamette   valley   in 
1843. 
In    1848    gold    was    discovered    in    the 
,  stream  gravels   of   California, 


e»id  in  CaUfoc-     ^^"^  *g^s   the   precious   metal 
Urn.  had    lain    scattered    through 


the  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Then,  as  the  mountains  slowly  crumbled,  it 

had  been  washed  into  the  streams.     Being 

very  heavy,  it  dragged  along  at  the  bottom, 

lodging  here  and  there  in  the  stream  beds. 

It  was  such  gold  as  this  that  was  first  found. 

As  the  discovery  became  known,  tens  of 

thousands  of  persons  in  the  East  left  farms, 

factories,  and  homes  in  a  mad  %,  Bfl«ct  of  the 

rush  for  the  gold  fields.     Some  diKortty 

sailed  all  the  way  around  South  America; 

others  crossed  tho  isthmus  of  Panama;  but 

many  traveled  overland,  running  the  risk 

of  attack  from  Indians  and 

of  death  from  thirst.     There 

were  then  no  railways   west 

of  the   Mississippi,   and  the 

journey  was  long,  tedious,  and 

dangerous. 

The    discovery    of     gold 
quickly  drew  so  many  per- 
sons to  California  that  the 
territory  was  able  to  enter 
the  Union  as  a  State  in  1850; 
and,  as  the  search   for  the 
precious   metal    was    carried 
farther  and  farther,  the  entire 
West  soon  became  explored 
and  settled.     Railways  were 
built  across  the  mountains  (Fig.  280),  and 
many  industries,  such  as  farming,  lumber- 
ing,   and    manufacturing,    have    followed 
mining.     Indeed,   in   many   sections   these 
industries   are   now  much  more  important 
than  the  mining. 

The  Western  States  are  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  plateaus  and  raouu-  g,,^^  „,  ^^ 
tains.     Most  of  the  surface  is  country 
more  than   a   mile   above   sea  ^    iiw  three 
level,    while    some    mountain   principal  moim- 
peaks  are  two  miles  or   more   tain  systems 
in  height. 

The  extreme  eastern  portion  is  a  part  of 
the  Great  Plains  (p.  5),  which  reach  to 
the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  M<mntaing. 
These  mountains  (Fig.  42)  extend  entirely 
across  our  country,  into  Mexico  on  the 
south,  and   Canada   on   the   north.     They 
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of  a  large  number  of  ranges  and 

which  reach  their  greatest  height  in 
lo.  A  long  distance  farther  west, 
lOBt  parallel  with  the  Rockies,  is  an- 
yatem  of  mountains,  called  the  Sierra 
in    Califocnia    and    the     Ca»cade 

in  Oregon  and  Washington.     Still 

west,  and  close  to  the  coast,  is  a 
ystem  known  as  the  Ooaat  Ranges, 
lortions  of   which  rise  directly  out 

ocean.  The  highest  peak  in  these 
.ins  is  Mount  Whitney,  in  Califor- 
e  loftiest  mountain  in  the  United 
proper. 

;een  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  the 
Nevada-Cascade  ranges,  is  a  broad 
Uleya  valley  dotted  with  numerous 
short  mountain  ridges,  extend- 
th  and  south.  There  is  a  plateau  at 
d,  and  a  broad  basin  of  interior  drain- 
ween,  in  which  there  are  a  number 
lakes.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
;;Fig.  42) :  (1)  The  great  Columbia 
I  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
north ;  (2)  the  Colorado  Plateau  of 
ii  and  Utah,  on  the  south ;  and  (3) 
■eat  Sasin  of  Utah  and  Nevada  be- 
iihe  two.  The  numerous  short  moun- 
nges  in  the  Great  Basin  are  called 
nn  Ranges. 

'cen  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade  sys- 
i  the  Coast  Ranges  there  is  an  area 
and  (Fig.  41).  In  California,  Ore- 
id  Washington  this  forms  a  fertile 

in  Washington  it  is  partly  occu- 

Puget  Sound. 

ughout  much  of  this  Western  coun- 
3anoes  were  once  very  active  (p.  4). 
i5^  Indeed,  some  of  the  loftiest 
their  peaks  are  extinct  volcanoes. 
Among  these  are  Mount  Rain- 
0  called  Mount  Tacoma)  (Fig.  163), 

sight  of   Tacoma  and    Seattle, 

Mount  Hood,  not  far  from  Poet- 
Ore. ;  and  Mount  Shasta,  in  north- 
ifomia.     Other  fine  volcanic  cones 

region  are   Mount   Baker,   Mount 

and  Mount  St.  Helens. 


Lava  covers  hundreds  of  thonsanda  of  square 
miles  in  these  Western  States,  and  its  decay  has  pro- 
duced s,  soil  which  is  very  fertile.  The  lava  hu 
also  had  an  importaDt  effect  upon  the  deposit  of 
valuable  minerals.  Veins  of  gold  and  silver  usnaUj 
occupy  cracks  in  the  rock,  caused  by  the  breaking 


Oipgright,  l»06,  djf  A.  B.  Banin. 
FlQ.  163.  —  Mount  Rainier  from  Tacoma.    This  beautilnl, 
snow-capped  peak  is  00  miles  away. 

of  the  rock  layers  while  the  mountains  were  form- 
ing. Through  these  cracks  water  passes,  often 
heated  so  hot  by  the  buried  lava  that  it  ia  able  to 
dissolve  mineral  matter  and  carry  it  along.  As  the 
water  cools,  on  nearing  the  surface,  it  cannot  hold 
allof  tins  mineral  in  solution,  and  therefore  depositsa 
part  of  it  on  the  walls  of  the  cracks.  In  this  way  many 
valuable  veins  of  metal  have  been  slowly  formed, 
and  it  is  for  those  that  thousands  o£  miners  are 
now  searching.  Hot  water  still  flows  from  the  earth 
in  many  parts  of  the  West,  the  section  most  noted 
for  this  being  the  Yellowstone  Park.  In  this  water 
thei-e  is  much  mineral  matter  in  solution,  and  in 
some  cases  even  small  quantities  of  gold. 

In  the  East,  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
climate,  even  over  large  sections ;    but  in 
the  West  the  variety  is  great,   xhe  climate 
Even  in  a  single  state  there  are  i.  Extent  of 
often  great  diflferences.   Nearly  "rid  lands 
everywhere,  excepting  in  the  Northwest  and 
on  the  mountain  slopes  and  plateaus,  it  is 
so  dry  that  no  agriculture  is  possible  with- 
out  irrigation.      Almost   one    fifth   of  the 
United  States  is  unfit  for  agriculture  with- 
out irrigation,  and  most  of  this  arid  land  is 
in  these  Western  States. 

Parts    of  southern    California,    Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  smaller  portions  of 
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each  of  the  other  states,  are  true  desert. 
Near  the  western  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
for  example,  not  a  tree  nor  even  a  shrub  is 
to  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles  (Fig.  164). 
The  entire  surface  is  covered  by  a  glisten- 
ing whitish  substance  called  alkali.  In 
other  regions  dreary  wastes  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  broken  only  by  a  few 
cacti  and  other  arid  land  plants,  by  rocky 
ledges,  and  by  occasional  mountain  peaks. 

The  scarcity  of  streams  on  the  map  in  and 
near  Nevada  shows  clearly  the  lack  of  water 
there.  That  section  is  a  real  basin,  having 
a  rim  higher  than  the  center,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  called  the  Cheat  Batin  (Fig.  42). 
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tions,  as  in  the  high  mountain  valleyB  and 
in  the  wheat  district  of  central  and  eastern 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Throughout  the  West  the  higher  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  receive  enough  rain  for 
crops.     That  thU  is  true  is  („  Ththigkor 
proved  by  the  numerous  large  plateam,  and 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  '*"  "'™'«''''« 
there.     Name  and  locate  those  flowing  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Mississippi. 
Trace  the   Rio   Grande    and   its   principal 
tributary,  the  Pecos;  also  the  rivers  that 
empty   into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Although 
long,  many  of  these  rivers  are  shallow,  and 
during  the  summer  season  some,  like  the 
Rio    Grande,  al- 
most disappear  in 
the   middle    part 
of    their    course. 
Others,   like    the 
Columbia  and 
Sacramento,    are 
navigable  in  parts 
of  their  course. 


FiQ.  164.  —  Th«  desert  near  Qreat  Salt  Lake  io  Utah. 


Some  of  the  few  streams  flow  into  shallow 
salt  lakes,  which  are  growing  more  and  more 
salt  as  the  yeara  pass ;  others  dry  up  and 
disappear  in  the  sand. 

Along  the  northwestern  coast  the  damp 
west  winds  from  the  ocean  bring  so  much 
vapor  that  the  rainfall  is  heavy. 
watersd  sec-        Indeed, alongthecoastofWash- 
tions  ington  the  rainfall  is  heavier 

(1)  The  north-     than  in  any  other  part  of  the 

greatest  amount  falling  in  winter.  There 
is  also  plenty  of  rain  in  western  Oregon  and 
the  northern  half  of  California. 

Being  robbed  of  its  vapor  in  crossing  the 
mountains,  the  air  descends  on  the  eastern 
side  quite  dry ;  and  there  agriculture  with- 
out irrigation  is  possible  in  only  a  few  sec- 


The  importance  of 
the  higher  plateaus 
in  condensing  vapor 

is  well  shown  by  the 
highlands  of  central 
Arizona.  A  perHon 
traveling  eastward  from  Los  Angeles,  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Railway,  finds  himself, 
upon  reaching  the  Colorado  River  in  the  evening, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level.  If  it  is  summer,  the  thermometer 
may  register  from  110°  to  120°  in  the  shade,  for  this 
is  the  hottest  region  in  the  United  States ;  indeed, 
it  is  even  hotter  than  many  parts  of  the  torrid  zone. 
After  leaving  the  river,  the  train  slowly  winds  its 
way  up  onto  the  Colorado  plateau,  seven  thousand 
feet  high,  and  the  next  morning  the  almost  unbear- 
able heat  of  the  previous  day  is  replaced  by  a  delight- 
fully cool  air.  As  if  by  niagic  the  scene  is  changed ; 
the  barren  wastes  of  sand  are  gone,  and  a  green  for- 
est is  on  all  sides.  This  chaise  is  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  the  air  is  cooler  on  the  high  plateau,  and 
the  vapor  can  therefore  be  condensed  into  rain,  while 
there  is  less  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  soil. 

Finally,  in   the   desert  itself   are   many 
oases  where  water  for  irriga-    , 
tion   is  at   hand.     By   aid  of 
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«ven  the  most  barren  land  may  be 
irmed  toa  beautiful  garden  (Fig.  165). 
ry  one   of    the  Western  States  con- 
tains mineral  deposits  of  some 
kind,    such    as    gold,     silver, 
,  and      copper,  lead,   mercury,  petro- 
ipof       leum,  and   coal.     This  region 
is  now  one  of  the  most   im- 
t  mining  districts  in  the  \ror1d. 


to  get  the  gold  out  of  these  gravels,  but 
in  some  places  these  ancient  stream  bedg 
have  been  covered  with  a  thick  s.  iietiiodivf 
layer  of  hard  lava.  Then  it  mining  vM 
is  necessary  for  the  miners  to  tunnel  -jnder 
the  lava  in  order  to  obtain  the  gold. 

The  first  miners  obteined  thegoldiii  avery  simpk 
manner.  Placing  some  o£  the  stream  (ly  pamUng" 
gravel  in  a  pan  of  water,  they  rocked    the  gold 


66.  — This  view,  i 


I  of  the  landisstill  owned  by  the  government, 
ore  that  is  discovered  upon  it  belongs  to  the 
Any  citizenof  the  United  States  may  become 
er  of  a  valuable  mine,  if  be  can  find  one  on 
lent  land.  With  such  a  hope,  hundreds  of 
»r3  aredi^ng  tunnels  into  the  earth  where- 
;y  believe  they  may  obtain  ore.  In  most  cases 
;  doomed  to  disappointment ;  but  they  keep 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  always 
for  a  rich  reward.  Sometimes  valuable  ore 
',  and  then  a  poor  prospector  suddenly  finds 

li  gold  has  been  discovered  in  the 
[ravels.     In  many  regions  it  is  easy 


it  back  and  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  canse  the 
heavier  particles  of  gold  to  unk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  while  the  lighter  minerals  on  top  were 
washed  ont  and  thrown  away.  Most  of  the  gold  "u 
in  very  small  flakes,  but  sometimes  the  miners  founil 
large  lumps  of  gold,  called  nuggets,  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars.  This  method  of  washing  away  the  gravel 
in  pans  was  called  "  panning  "  the  gold. 

Very  soon  the  miners  tired  of  such  a  slow  pro- 
cess. They  then  invented  the  far  more  speedy  plan 
ot  hydraulic  mining.  Bythismethod  (S)  HydraidU 
a  lat^e,  powerful  stream  of  wat«r,  mining 
from  the  nozzle  of  a  pipe,  is  tamed  against  a  gntei 
bank,  washing  the  gravel  rapidly  away  (Fig.  162). 
The  water,  with  the  gravel  and  gold,  tjien  runs  into 
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steeply  sloping  troughs,  or  sluices^  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  made  rough  by  many  cleats.  The  rush- 
ing water  carries  the  gravel  oyer  these  cleats  to 
the  end  of  the  sluice,  where  it  is  dropped;  but  the 
gold,  being  so  heavy,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sluice  and  is  caught  behind  the  blocks.  Later  it  is 
removed  and  carried  away  to  be  sold. 

In  this  way  much  gold  has  been  obtained  from 
the  gravels  of  California  and  other  Western  States. 
For  example,  even  the  gravel  out  of  which  some  of 
the  streets  of  Helena,  Mont,  are  built  has  been 
washed  for  gold  in  this  way. 

The  method  by  which  most  gold  is  now 
obtained,  is  to  dig  into  the  solid  rock,  as  in 
(3)  Tkec(mi.rMn  the  case  of  other  metals.  The 
method  now  shafts  and  tunnels  follow  the 
veins  from  which  the  gold  in  the  gravels 
came.  In  the  veins,  the  metal  is  found 
mixed  with  other  minerals  which  are  of 
little  or  no  value.  This  mixture  forms 
gold  ore,  and  there  is  so  little  gold  in  such 
ore,  and  it  is  in  such  small  grains,  that  one 
may  spend  days  in  a  mine  looking  for  it 
without  seeing  any.  The  gold  ore,  like 
other  ores  already  studied,  must  be  crushed 
and  melted  before  the  gold  itself  can  be 
obtained. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  gold-min- 
ing districts  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Com- 

3.  Noted  mia-       Stock  Lode  at  VIRGINIA  CiTY, 

ingdistricta  Nev.  The  vein  is  irregular 
(1)  In  Nevada  in  richness,  some  parts,  called 
"bonanzas,"  containing  much  gold  and 
silver,  while  elsewhere  it  is  quite  barren. 
So  much  metal  has  been  obtained  from 
this  single  vein  that  Nevada  at  one  time 
produced  more  silver  than  all  the  other 
states  put  together,  and  more  gold  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  So  many 
people  moved  there  then  that  Nevada  terri- 
tory became  a  state  in  1864 ;  and  Virginia 
City,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  grew 
to  be  a  thriving  city. 

As  the  mines  went  deeper,  hot  water,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  170  ^,  poured  in  and  caused  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  mines  to  be  almost  unbearable.  Ice-cold 
air  was  forced  in,  and  machinery  and  males  were 
made  to  do  most  of  the  work ;  but  e^en  then  men 
fainted  at  their  posts.  Partly  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  mining,  and  partly  because  of  the  failure  to 


discover  new  bonanzas,  some  of  the  mines  were 
abandoned  and  people  drifted  away,  so  that  for  « 
while  the  population  of  Nevada  decreased. 

With  the  discovery  of  many  rich  new 
mining  fields,  and  the  re-opening  of  old 
mines,  new  towns  have  sprung  up,  and 
Nevada  is  again  the  center  of  great  min- 
ing activity  and  one  of  our  most  important 
mining  states.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
states  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver. 
ToNOPAH,  GoLDFiELD,  and  BuLLFBOG  are 
important  and  rapidly  growing  mining 
towns.  These  and  other  cities  are  now 
more  important  than  Virginia  City. 

At  present  Colorado  produces  more  gold 
than  any  other  state  (Fig.  272),  and  it 
ranks  fourth  in  the  production 
of  silver.  In  addition  to  these 
metals,  Colorado  produces  much  copper, 
lead,  and  iron.  Among  the  mountains,  one 
sees  many  mines  (Fig.  166) ;  but  one  of 
the  most  noted  mining  districts  is  near 
Leadville,  a  city  at  an  elevation  of  over 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Gold, 
silver,  and  lead  are  mined  in  this  locality. 

Another  well-known  mining  camp  in 
Colorado  is  Cripple  Creek.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  no  town  here,  and  the  gold 
ore,  which  later  proved  so  valuable,  was 
not  recognized  as  ore  by  the  prospectors. 
Finally,  when  some  one  discovered  the 
gold,  thousands  of  people  rushed  in  from 
all  directions,  and  a  city  sprang  up  almost 
in  a  day.  This  has  been  true  in  many 
ot^er  places.  Sometimes  the  cities  have 
continued  to  grow,  but  if  the  mines  have 
given  out,  the  mining  centers  have  been 
abandoned  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  grew. 

Iron  is  found  in  several  of  the  Western 
States,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  mined  to  a  great 
extent  except  west  of  Pueblo,  in  Colorado. 

The  western  half  of  Montana  is  another 
noted  mining  section,  and  this  state  is  now 
second  in  the    production  of 

•  1  J  u'l     "J.     1        W  In  Montana 

Silver  and  copper,  while  it  also 
supplies  much  lead,  gold,  coal,  and  other 
mineral  products,  including  precious  stones. 
Helena     has    already    been     mentioned 
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},  but  no  portion  of  the  state  is  now 
>rtant  for  mining  as  the  region  in 
ar  BUTTB  (Fig.   182).     There  the 
A  metal  is  copper,  although  some 
id  silver  are  mixed  with  the  ore. 
ipper  has  been  produced 
lutte  mines  than  in  any 
aining   district   in   the 
The   mines   are  very 
/e,     reaching     several 
d  feet  into  the  earth, 
ving   tunnels   through 
me  might  wander  for 
thout  finding  his  way 

mining  industry  of 
,  is  also  very  impor- 
,r  tant,  much  cop- 
tate*  per,  silver,  lead, 
1  being  produced.  Ari- 
)W  ranks  first  among 
Bs  of  the  Union  in  the 
ion  of  copper.  One 
argest  cities  in  the  ter- 
i  Tucson  (Pig.  167). 
■  large  city  is  Bisbee,  the  center  of 

copper  mining  region  and  rivaling 
iontana.  There  is  much  smelting 
iLAS,  and  all  these  cities,  as  well  as 
f,  are  trade  centers  for  neighbor- 
's and  irrigated  farms. 

is  much  mining,  especially  of  gold, 
:opper,  and  lead,   in    each    of    the 


other  Western  States.  California  ranks 
second  among  our  states  in  the  production 
of  gold,  Utah  third  in  silver  and  lead, 
and  Id^o  second  in  lead  and  fifth  in  sil- 
ver.    The   CoBUr   d'Alene  mining   district 


Fio,  168.  — A  Tiew  In  the  mining  diatrict  of  Victor,  Colorado.  There  are 
minea  beneath  theae  buildings,  and  the  waste  rock  removed  from  the 
tnnuela  form  huge  banka  near  them. 

of  northern  Idaho  is  the  most  important 
silver-lead  diatrict  in  the  country.  Spo- 
kane, in  Washington,  is  the  trade  center 
for  this  noted  mining  region,  which  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  remarkable  and  re- 
cent growth  of  this  city.  In  addition  to 
the  metals  mentioned,  these  states,  as  well 
as   Wyoming   and   New    Mexico,   produce 


—  Tucson,  ArlEoaa,  which  o' 


mnch  o[  Its  pnwpeiity  to  the  rich  minea  In  tt 
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large  quantities  of  other  valaable  miner- 
als. There  are  many  important  mining 
towns  and  mining  camps  in  each  of  these 
states. 

Coal,  some  of  it  of  excellent  quality, 
occurs  in  many  sections  of  the  West,  being 
4  Coal  petro-  niined  in  almost  all  these  states, 
learn,  and  other  Colorado  produces  more  than 
°*"*'*'®  any  other  Western  state,  rank- 

ing seventh  among  the  states  of  the  country 
in  this  production.  But  other  Western 
States  produce  considerable  amounts:  among 
these  Wyoming  and  Washington  are  next 
in  importance  to  Colorado.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  Western  States  has  coal  beds 
which  are  bound  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
future. 

Petroleum  is  another  valuable  product  in 
the  West.  Enormous  quantities  have  been 
found  in  California,  and  that  state  now 
produces  more  than  any  other  in  the 
Union.  So  much  is  produced,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  used  on  railway  engines,  in  place  of 
coal. 

There  are  many  other  mineral  products 
in  the  Western  States,  including  building 
stones  and  semi-precious  stones,  which  are 
obtained  in  California,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  other  states. 

Mining  gives  rise  to  much  lumbering  in 
many  parts  of  the  West.  The  Butte  mines 
Lnmberine  alone  consume  millions  of  feet 
1.  The  special  ^^  lumber  per  year.  In  the 
demand  for  mines  heavy,  upright  timbers 

lumber  ^j,q   placed  •  together,  on  each 

side  of  a  tunnel,  to  prevent  the  rock  from 
caving  in.  Because  of  the  great  pressure 
upon  them,  timbers  more  than  a  foot 
through  are  often  broken. 

While  a  great  portion  of  the  Western 
country  is  arid,  the  mountains  and   some 

2  Where  it  is  ^^  ^^®  higher  plateaus  bear 
obtained;  also  extensive  forests.  Thus  the 
kinds  of  trees      mines,     which     are     usually 

among  the  high  mountains,  are  generally 
supplied  with  little  difficulty  ;  for  the  logs 
are  easily  brought  down  to  them. 

The  most  noted  lumber  region,  however. 


is  on  and  near  the  western  coast  from  cen- 
tral California  northward.  Here,  in  the 
damp,  equable  climate,  the  giant  redwood, 
fir,  cedar,  and  spruce  trees  grow  to  great 
size,  the  redwood  being  confined  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  are  extensive  forests 
of  these  biff  trees  (Fig.  198).  There  are 
immense  forests  of  giant  trees  all  the  way 
from  central  California  to  Canada.  While 
the  logs  in  Maine  and  Michigan  are  rarely 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  through,  many 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  are  from  six  to 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  in  Cali- 
fornia are  very  much  larger. 

A  visit  to  a  lumbering  camp  in  western  Wash- 
ington will  show  that,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  trees, 
and  to  the  climate,  the  work  is  car- 
ried  on  very  differently  from  lum-   . '   .  ®    *~  ®* 
bering  in.  Maine  (p.  38).    The  men 
are  able  to  work  both  winter  and  summer.    They 
select  a  tree,  which  perhaps  towers  upward  for  two 
hundred  feet,   that  is,    higher  than   most   church 
steeples.     Two  men  saw  and  chop  at  this  tree  until 
the  giant  begins  to  quiver,  and  when  finally  it  falls,  a 
wonderful  sight  may  be  seen.    The  tree  bends  slowly 
over,  quickens  its  movement,  then  falls  to  the  ground 
with  a  mighty  crash,  breaking  good-sized  trees  in  its 
way,  as  if  they  were  twigs. 

After  the  branches  are  cut  off,  the  tree  is  sawed 
into  sections  of  different  lengths  (Fig.  168),  as 
twenty-four,  thirty-two,  or  forty-eight  feet,  and  these 
are  dragged  to  a  railway  which  leads  up  into  the 
forest.  There  the  logs  are  piled  upon  flat  cars  and 
taken  to  the  mills,  a  single  section  Sometimes  occu- 
pying an  entire  car  (Fig.  169).  From  five  to  fif- 
teen thousand  feet  of  lumber,  or  enough  to  build  a 
small  house,  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  large 
tree  (Fig.  170). 

Many  of  the  logs  go  to  Tacoma  and  Seat- 
tle, where  there  are  enormous  sawmills. 
There  is  such  an  abundance  4  what  is  done 
of  wood  that  in  some  places  with  the  logs 
thick  planks  are  used  for  pav-  "^  ^"°^' 
ing  the  streets  ;  and  wood  is  burned  as  a 
fuel  in  locomotives,  and  in  the  lumber  mills. 
Such  enormous  quantities  of  lumber  are 
obtained  from  these  forests,  and  so  cheaply, 
that  it  is  sent  even  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  Northwest  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  lumbering  regions  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  cities  there  have  some  share  in 
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lustry.  Much  lumber  is  sent  away 
■t  from  Portland  and  Astoria, 
en  more  goes  from  the  cities  of 
Sound.  Besides  Tacoma  and 
■E,  Everett  and  Bellingham  are 
or  their  lumber  industry.     With  so 


of  timber  will  be  preserved  for  use  in  the 
future  ;  for  it  is  hardly  fair  that  we  should 
leave  no  timber  for  those  who  come  after  us. 
In  addition,  the  forests  are  of  value  in  pre- 
venting the  rapid  running  off  of  the  water 
in  streams ;  thus  they  help  to  regulate  the 
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caught  on  the  banks  and  along  the  shores  ot  i  points  along  the  lower  Columbia,  and  to  Bel- 

British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  many  ves-  linqham  and  other  points  on  Puget  Sound, 

sels  go  there,  especially  from  Seattle.     Not  ]  where  they  are  packed  in  cans  (Fig.  171). 

all  the  fish  that  a            ...  -         .  jj^j^^    farming   in 

by  the  Western  j  and   Oregon,  east 

are  shipped  to  ot  scade  ^grt^t^^ 

of  the  country,  e'  >neof  i.  ,„th.Nortli. 

Eastern  cities.   F  finest  west  ud  Cth- 

halibut,  kept  on  ii  ming  '•"*• 

in  refrigerator  car  igions    in    the 

are    sent    from  United    States. 

Seattle  to  many  This   is  a   noted 

places    in    the  wheat     country 

East.  i     (Fig.  172),  like 

The  most  im-  1    the    valley    of 

portant  fishing  1    the  Red  River 

industry,    how-  f    of   the    North, 

ever,   is    that    ol  and  some  of  the 

salmon     catchini  arms   are    even 

This  fish,  like  t  ger   than   the  one 

shad    of    the    I  iribed  on  page  97. 

(p.  51),   spends  after  mile,  in  Ore- 

of  its  life  in  th<  Washington,  are 

but  passes  up  tl  ving  grain,  which, 

to  spawn,  or  lay  ry  fertile  soil,  yield 

in  fresh  water.  Hay,  barley,  corn, 

are  going  towan               ^  ^etables,   and    farm 
the  rivers,  the  salmon  are  Fm,  ito.  — Ths  end  of  a  log  out  animals   are   also   raised.      During 

caught  in  great  numbers,      wiSiin^n  °'you  ^n  ^eTow  the  harvest  season  the  air  in  most 
and  some  are  shipped  away       large  it  is  by  the  men  BtaridinK  sections  ia  so  dry  that  both  grain 

in  ice,  even  across  the  con-      '" '™"' "' "'  and  hay  may  be  left  out  of  doors 

•  tinent.     Others  are  sent  to  the  numerous  I  for    weeks    with    little    danger    of    being 

canning   factories  at   Astoria   and   other  |  spoiled  by  rain.     Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
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IngtoD,  Lbwiston,  Idaho,  and  Pendleton, 
Oregon,  are  situated  in  this  great  wheat 
region. 

Near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade 
Ranges  the  climate  ia  so  dry  that  irrigation 
is  necessary  and  there,  as  in  the  Yakima 
Valley,  is  found  a  wonderful  fruit  country. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Cascade  Ranges 
there  is  abundant  raiufall  and  there  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  grains,  as  well  as  hops,  are 
extensively  produced.  The  entire  Pacific 
coast   region,   from   Canada  to  Mexico,  ia 


famous  for  its  excellent  fruit.  In  the  nordi 
berries,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes, 
and  other  fruits  are  produced  ;  but  in  the 
south,  in  the  Great  Valley  of  Califanaa 
(p.  120),  besides  these  fruits  there  are  groves 
of  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs,  aa  well 
as  other  trees  which  thrive  only  in  warm 
climates.  Sackahento,  Stockton,  and 
Fresno  are  the  leading  cities  of  the  GiMt 
Valley,  which,  throughout  its  whole  leitffc 
is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  wheatfioHll^ 
vineyards,    orchards,    and    nut    and    bift 
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groves;  but  in  the  central  and  Boutheni 
portions,  wliere  the  rainfall  is  light,  irriga- 
tion is  provided  as  described  in  a  later  sec- 
tion. California  fresh  fruit  is  shipped  in 
enormous  quantities  to  Eastern  cities,  while 


Flo.  174.  —  A  tanner  irrfgatiug  his  field.  The  water  from  the  Irrigating 
ditcb  is  allowed  to  rnn  along  the  furrowB  and  thus  wet  the  seedi  that 
bare  just  been  planted. 

dried  and  canned  California  fruits  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  our  grocery  stores. 

There  are  a  few  other,  smaller  sections 
where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  agricul- 


ture ;  but  the  only  way  in  which  farming 
is  possible  in  most  other  parts  of  the  West 
is  by  means  of  irrigation. 

The  influence  of  irrigation  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  region  near  Denver,  which 
lies  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
plain.  This  plain 
is  crossed,  how-  LdW^Sl! 
ever,  by  the  bylnlgatioB 
South  Fork  of  (i)  ffowirriffo- 
thePlatte  River,  '*<"'"/""'"«' 

'    near  Denver 
from     which     a 
ditch,  as  large  as  a  canal,  is 
led  out  upon  the  plain  (Fig. 
173).     The  river  itself  has  a 
iBpid    fall,   but   just  enough 
slope  has  been  given  the  ditch 
to  allow  the  water   to  flow. 
Thus  the  ditch  soon  runs  on  a 
higher   level   than   the  river, 
and  the  land  between  it  and 
the  river   is  lower   than   the 
ditch, 
the  Be«»  that  -y^^^ej.  f^^^  ^^e  ditch  may 

then  be  led  out  over  these 
fields  to  irrigate  them.  For  this  purpose 
ditches  branch  off  from  the  main  canal, 
and  each  of  these  is  divided  and  subdivided 
to  supply  farms  along  its  course.     When 
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a  field  needs  water,  one  of  the  smaller 
ditches  is  tapped  and  the  field  is  fiooded ;  or 
else  the  water  is  led  into  little  furrows  a  few 
feet  apart  (Fig.  174).  The  method  followed 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  crop  that  is  under 
cultivation.  As  there  is  danger  that  the  sup- 
ply of  water  uiay  not  last  through  the  sum- 
mer, reservoirs  are  built  to  store  the  water 
of  the  spring  freshets ;  and  when  needed, 
this  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  ditches. 


alfalfa.  The  latter,  like  clover  and  hay,  ia 
fed  to  stock.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  crops  of  the  arid  regions,  where  there  is 
much  demand  for  fodder  for  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  horses. 

Without  irrigation,  crops  could  not  be 
grown  in  this  vicinity.  It  would  then  be 
necessary  to  bring  farm  products  from  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  and  other  states,  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles.     It  is  evident, 


Of  course  such  an  arrangement  is  expen- 
sive, and  each  farmer  must  pay  for  his  water 

>,   ^  ,    at  a  certain  rate,  as  each  tenant 

<£,  Expenttof        ,        ,  •  -^  t 

»uch  irrigation,  of  »  nouse  in  a  city  pays  for 
ond  ii*  adoan-  his  watcr  or  gas.  That  a 
'""*  farmer  can   afford  to  pay  for 

water,  however,  is  well  shown  in  this  case  ; 
for  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ditch,  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  water,  the  land  is 
fit  only  for  grazing,  while  on  the  lower  side 
there  are  rich  fields  of  grain,  vegetables,  and 


therefore,  that  irrigation  must  have  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  settlement  of  the 
West.  Without  it  Denver  and  Pueblo 
would  not  be  so  important  as  they  are;  and, 
because  of  the  expense  of  carrying  food  so 
far,  scores  of  mining  towns  would  not  exist. 
Wherever  the  waters  of  the  rivers  are  led 
out  over  the  fields,  people  form  settlements, 
and  even  towns  and  small  cities.  That 
is  the  case  at  Greeley,  in  Colorado; 
Cheyenne  and    Labamib,  the  principal 
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lities  in  Wyoming ;  and  scores  of  other 
ilaces. 

One  of  the  best  farming  districts  in  the 
irid  lands  is  in  Utah.  A  large  part  of  that 
I.  In  Duh,  b7  state  was  once  a  desert.  But 
nieatiu  extensive  areas  have  been  en- 

.irely  changed  by  the  Mormons,  a  religious 
«ct  founded  in  New  York,  in  1830,  by 
Foseph  Smith. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Toung 
hese  people  migrated  into  the  then  un- 
Enonrn  West  and  settled  a  few  miles  from 
jreat  Salt  Lake.  Here  they  commenced  to 
luild  Salt  Lake  City,  which  ia  now  one 
if  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  country, 
rhey  also  began  to  i-aise  crops  by  irriga- 
ion,  and  to  plant  fruit  trees,  and  thus  con- 
'erted  portions  of  tlie  desert  waste  into 
leautiful  gardens. 

There  aro  now  in  Utah  many  who  do 
lot  accept  the  Mormon  religion.  Agri- 
culture is  no  longer  the  sole  industry. 
Vs  you  have  already  learned  (p.  124), 
nany  rich  mines  have  been  opened  in  this 
itate.  There  are  numerous  busy  towns 
ind  cities,  the  one  next  to  Salt  Lake  City 
n  size  being  Ogden,  which  lies  north  of 
he  capital. 

Central  and  southern  California  is  a  third 
tection  noted  for  its  extensive  irrigation. 
V  ineentnl  "^^^^  region  18  far  south,  and 
kodMHitbeni  its  shores  are  bathed  by  warm 
^j"^."*?      ocean  waters,  so  that  the  cli- 

...  ™  ■•  mate  is  delightful.  But  the 
.1)  The  dimatt   ,       ,       ,  ,  ?  .... 

Un.andiius  land,  although  very  fertile,  is 
'iKthod<^irri-  arid  by  nature,  and  in  places 
'^""'  almost  a   desert    (Fig.    165). 

Vapor  condenses  on  the  mountains,  how- 
ever, and  forms  streams  whose  wat^r  is 
stored  in  immense  reservoirs  and  led  into 
long  irrigating  ditches.  Other  irrigating 
ditches  are  supplied  with  water  from  wells. 
The  bringing  of  water  to  the  parched  soil 
has  changed  even  the  desert  parts  of  this 
region  into  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
world.  The  rainfall  increases  toward  tlie 
north,  and  irrigation  becomes  less  and  less 
neceasary  as   one   goes   northward.     Thus 


there  is  every  gradation  in  California, 
from  farms,  oreliards,  and  vineyards  that  - 
could  not  exist  without  irrigation,  to 
those,  already  described,  which  require  no 
irrigation. 

Oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  pears,  Jrapes, 
figs,  olives,  walnuts,  almonds,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts, 
now  grow  here  m  abundance. 
Among  tlie  fruits  the  moat  common  is  the 
seedless  navel  orange.  In  these  beauti- 
ful valleys  nearly  every  home  has  its  orange 
trees,  and  in  niany  coses  the  house  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  them  (Fig.  175). 

Thousands  of  persons  from  the  East  were 
first  attracted  to  California  by  the  mild  and 


healthful  climate  ;  then,  seeing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fruit  raising,  they  planted  orchards 
and  orange  groves.  In  those  valleys  which 
are  too  cool  for  oranges,  thousands  of  acres 
are  devoted  to  other  fruits,  such  aa  prunes, 
apricots,  grapes,  pears,  and  apples.  Land 
that  a  few  years  ago  was  worth,  at  best, 
only  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  now  supports 
flourishing  groves  of  fruit. 

The   groves  of  all  kinds  are  planted  ia 
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straight  rows,  and  the  gronnd 
ifl  kept  80  clean  by  frequent 
(»)Ca«<y(ft«  plowing  that 
fruit,  and  tehat  scarcely  a  weed  is 
udomv,Uhu  to  be  seen.  In 
tbis  respect  the  groves  present 
a  yery  different  appearance 
from  tbfl  orcbards,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds,  that  are 
often  seen  upon  farms  of  the 
East. 

The  winter  season  is  tbe  bar- 
vest  time  for  oranges,  which  are 
picked  from  about  the  middle 
of  November  until  February 
or  later  (Fig.    176).      They 

are  out  from   the  trees,  sorted     Fio.  m.  -Desert  laod  in  the  Vaklma  ValUy, connd  with  Uie 
according  to  size,  then  packed  "agobrnsh.     Such  land  without  IrrigatioD  is  of  almost 

in  boxes  and  shipped  away. 

Immense  quantities  of  peaches,  prunes, 
apricots,  grapes,  figs,  and  other  fruits  are 
dried,  usually  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  In 
tbe  Eastern  States  fruit  would  soon  decay 
if  left  out  of  doors,  but  in  the  sunny  cli- 
mate of  the  arid  lands  it  dries  quickly. 
Much  fruit  is  also  canned,  and  many  grapes 
are  made  into  wine.  California  wine  is  of 
such  high  quality  that  it  is  sent  not  only 
to  tbe  East,  but  even  to  Europe. 

Tbe  value  of  irrigation  is  well  shown 
here.  Before  irrigation  was  introduced 
into  southern  California,  this  regiou  could 


compare  this  picture  fflth  Flgare  ITS. 


support  very  few  people.  Now,  in  Loe 
Anoeles  and  vicinity,  there  is  a  population 
of  over  three  hundred  thousand. 
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Fio.  its. —  Desert  land  In  tbe  Tahimn  Valley  which  onlrafew  yMn  aeo 
iraa  covered  witb  UKebruah  like  that  In  Flenre  ITT.  Now,  being  reached 
by  an  Irrigation  ditch.  It  supports  n  flourishing  joaaa  peacb  and  apple 
orchnid  and  is  worth  f  1000  au  acre. 


Tbe  description  of  these  few  places  serves  to  show 
the  importance  of  irrigation  in  the  West.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  these    ,    ,  .   , 

are  theonlj  noted  irrigated  sections, 
for  there  are  many  others.  Most  of  ' 
the  largest  and  best  known  are  along  the  large  liv- 
ers.  Pot  example,  irrigation  is  extensive  along  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tribntk- 
ries  in  Montana;  along  the  Snake  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  Idaho ;  along  the  Yakima  River  (Figs. 
177  and  178),  and  other  streams  tributary  to  tbe 
Columbia  River  in  Wasbington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho;  along  the  Gila 
and  Salt  rivers  in  Arizona;  along 
the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  rivers  in 
New  Mexico ;  and  along  the  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  other  rivers 
in  California.  The  map  (Fig.  268) 
shows  that  there  are  many  irrigated 
sections. 

Tlie  irrigation  of  Arizona  deserves 
especial  mention,  partly  because  of 
the  extensive  irrigation  works  that 
the  government  has  constmcted 
there,  and  partly  because  of  Ibe 
climate.  One  of  the  greatest  irriga- 
tion works  undertaken  is  the  Roose- 
velt dam  in  the  Salt  River,  which 
will  simply  wat«r  for  a  targe  area 
near   PniENix.      The  climate  near 
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this  city  aad  TtrcBON  is  such  that  even  semi-tropical 
fraite  are  produced.  Here  are  raised  oranges, 
lemons,  grape  fruit,  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  and 
even  dates.  The  warm,  dry  climate  also  makes  this 
region  an  importaot  health  resort. 

So  important  is  irrigation  that  it  is  being 
introduced  wherever  possible,  and  every 
8.  GovBrnimnt  y^ar  new  irrigation  systems 
work  in  iniga-  are  being  built,  some  of  them 
**•"  at  great  expense.    Since  much 

of  the  arid  region  ia  public  land,  the 
United  States  government  is  aiding  in  thie 
work.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  special  depart- 
ment of   the   government   in  charge  of  it, 


and  every   year    millions    of    dollars    are 
being  spent  in  this  way. 

Enormous  dams  are  built  (Fig.  179), 
forming  large  lakes  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys, and  these  are  filled  in  spring  when  the 
snow  inelts.  Then,  in  summer,  when  the 
crops  need  water,  it  is  let  out  of  the  reser- 
voirs into  the  irrigation  canals.  In  this 
way  the  amount  of  farm  land  in  the  arid 
West  is  being  greatly  increased.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  works  in  which 
out  government  is  engaged. 


There  is  so  little  rainfall  in  the  arid 
portion  of  the  West  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  land  can  be  irrigated.  7.  p.«>fcug 
This  leaves  most  of  the  coun-  (i)  Kinds  of 
try  for  grazing;  and  wherever  animaU  raued 
there  ia  water  enough  for  the  animals  to 
drink,  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  ranches  are 
found.  In  some  parts,  especially  where 
the  grass  ia  scanty,  herds  of  goats  are 
raised. 

The  manner  in  which  cattle  ranching  is 
carried  on  in  Dakota  was  do-  (gj  /^^  ^g- 
scribed  on  pages  99-101,  and  ranching  u  car- 
much  the  same  plan  is  followed  "*''°" 

for  cattle  and  horses  in  all  the 
Western  States.  Sheep  ranch- 
ing is  somewhat  different,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  ranches 
about  B1LLINO8,  Mont. 

A  good-sized  sheep  ranch  has 
from  twenty-five  tliousand  to  forty 
thousand  head  of  sliecp.  These, 
like  cattle,  may  feed  partly  upon 
government  Iiind,  or  the  "range," 
and  partly  on  land  fenced  in  and 
owned  by  the  ranchman.  During 
the  coldest  wiuter  weather,  nhen 
the  snow  may  be  so  deep  tljat  the 
sheep  cannot  obtain  food,  they  are 
often  driven  into  protected  corral/ 
and  fed  ou  alfaKa.  The  fierce 
winds  of  the  open  plains  help  them, 
however,  by  drifting  the  snow  and 
thus  leafing  open  patches  where 
they  can  find  grass. 

When  the  sheep  are  feeding  on 
the  range,  one  man,  with  a  dog 
(Fig.  180),  can  herd  twenty-five 
hundred ;  and  if  he  has  a  horse  to 
ride,  he  sometimes  tukes  care  of  five  thousand. 
Selecting  a  spot  near  water  for  a  camp,  tlie  herder 
drives  his  sheep  out  each  moi'ning,  aad  back 
at  night,  going  each  day  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  camp.  When  the  grass  is 
eaten  in  one  place,  the  camp  is  moved ;  then, 
from  the  new  point  as  a  center,  they  wander  out 

The  life  of  the  herder  is  extremely  lonely,  both 
day  and  night  being  spent  with  the  sheep.  Once  a 
week  a  man  brings  him  food ;  and  for  weeks,  and 
even  months  at  a  time,  the  only  company  he  has^ 
aside  from  his  sheep,  is  his  dog,  and  possibly  his 
horse. 
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the  winter  is  over,  the  first  income 

nchmati  comes  from  the  sale  of  the 

skins,  or  pelts,  of  sheep  which 

have    died    during    the    cold 

He   expects   to    lose   about   one 

twenty  each  year  from  this  cause. 

ext  harvest  comes  from  the  wool 

1).     Men  who  make  it  their  busi- 

shear  sheep   travel   in   squads   of 

venty-five.     They  erect  sheds  and 


bales  and  shipped  to  various  markets  in  the 
East.  Where  should  you  think  it  might 
be  sent,  and  for  what  purposes  used? 

From  July  on,  many  sheep  are  sold  for 
mutton.  Those  that  are  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  and  that  have  already  borne  a 
quantity  of  wool,  are  usually  selected  for  this 
purpose.  The  hides  are  useful  for  leather 
and  the  bones  for  fertilizing  the  soil. 

A  newly  settled  country  has  little  manu- 


—A  Uontaua  sbeep  herdei  with  his  dogs  and  his  flack. 


X  some  sheep  center,  such  as  Bil- 
ind   shear  all   the   sheep  that  are 

to  them.  Sometimes  sheep  are 
at  the  ranch,  but  many  ranchmen 
J  drive  them  near  to  a  market, 
iiey  are  sheared.     This  saves   the 

of  hauling  the  wool  to  the  rail- 
;ion,  and  besides,  the  sheep  graze 
vay  to  and  from  the  market. 
5  Southwestern  States  sheep  are 
eared  twice  a  year;  but  fartlicr 
is  done  only  once,  and  then  as  near 
th  of  June  as  possible.  Can  you 
a  reason  for  choosing  that  time? 
e  wool  is  cut,  it  is  pressed  into 


facturing.  Consequently  many  manufac- 
tured articles  that  are  needed  MannfactnriDe 
in  the  West  must  still  be  i.  Extentoftiu 
brought  from  the  East.  As  manuiwtuiiiig 
in  the  Southern  States,  however,  rapid 
changes  have  been  going  on,  and  the  West 
is  fast  becoming  an  important  manufactur- 
ing  region.  Already  in  some  parts,  as  in 
Colorado  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  manufacturing. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
this  progress  will  continue;  for  the  West 
has  great  resources,  including  immense  de- 
posits of  coal  and  petroleum  for  fuel,  as 
well  as   abundant  water  power.     Further- 
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more,  tbe  demand  for  manufactured  articles 
is  increasing,  because  maoy  people  are  aet- 
tling  in  this  section. 


Fio.  ISl. — Shearing  abMp  In  Montana.  TTia  men  bold  the 
■lieep  and  the  wool  is  clipped  oR  by  machinery.  There 
la  a  gnu  pile  of  this  wool  ftb>ng  tlte  middle  ot  the 
ihed. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  West  consists  ia  separating 
I.  Principal  the  metal  from  the  ores.  After 
*^^  the  ore  is  taken 

from  the  mines,  it  must  usu- 
ally be  crushed,  the  worthless 
parts  must  be  washed  out, 
and  the  remainder  sent  to 
the  smelters  (Fig.  182), 
where  the  metal  is  extracted 
by  a  difficult  process.  The 
machinery  for  crushing  and 
smelting  is  so  expensive  that 
ores  from  many  mines  are 
sent  to  one  place,  and  must 
sometimes  be  carried  a  long 
distance.  For  example,  tho 
mines  near  Lbadvillb  send 
their  ore  to  that  city,  but 
many  mines  in  Colorado  ship 
ore  to  the  smelters  at  Denver  and  Pueblo. 

All  the  ores  must  be  treated  in  some  such 
way.  Thus  the  crushing  and  smelting  of 
ore  is  an  important  industry  in  many  of  the 


Western  cities.  The  metals  thus  obtained 
are  also  mauufactured  into  various  articles 
in  the  larger  cities. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  articles 
made  of  wood,  such  as  paper,  furniture,  and 
farm  implements,  is  already  extensive  in 
some  places,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  West  is,  to  a  lai^e 
extent,  a  fruit  and  wheat  region.  On  that 
account  the  canning  and  drying  of  fruits, 
and  the  making  of  flour  and  other  products 
from  wheat,  are  very  important  industries. 
The  abundance  of  fish  gives  rise  to  the 
canning  industry  in  certain  places,  and  the 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  supply 
bides  and  wool  not  only  for  shipment  to 
Eastern  factories,  but  also  for  manufacture 
in  the  West. 

The  development  of  manufacturing  in  the 
West  has  been  made  possible  lai^ely  by  the 
building  of  railroads  (tig-  Transporta- 
183).  There  is  a  remarkably  tioo  of  goods 
large  number  of  railroads  here,  considering 
the  difficulty  of  building  them  and  the  recent 
settlement  of  the  country.  On  Figure  280 
observe  that  each  of  the  great  cities  on  the 
coast  is  connected  by  rail,  not  only  with  the 


FiQ.  182.  — Mines  in  Botte,  Montana,  where  copper  ia  obtained 


others,  but  also  with  the  East  by  one  or  more 
transcontinental  railways.  Count  the  rail- 
roads that  cross  the  Western  States,  and  learn 
their  names.     When  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
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hese,  was  completed,  in  3869,  it  was 

to  be  a  wonderful  work,  and  of  enor- 

iportance ;  but  now  that  there  are  bo 

.ilroads,  people  are  inclined  to  over- 

ir  great  value. 

lads   are   of   especial   value   in   the 
of  the  West,  where  there  is  very 

pportunity    for    transportation    by 
The  scarcity  of  navigable  streams 

■  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rivers  are 

shallow,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
them  descend  rapidly  to  the  sea, 

efore  have  rapids  and  falls  that  pre- 

igation.    Kotable  exceptions  are  the 

cramentoand  the  Columbia,  on  which 

mis  carry  an  extensive  commerce. 

ugh    harbors    are    not    numerous, 

e  several  excellent  ones,  sufficient 

r  on  traffic  with  all  parts  of  the 

The    importance    of    these    ports 

I  greatly  increased  since  the  open- 

.he  Panama  Canal.  Can  you  ex- 
oped,  especially  at  the  junction  of  important 
inland  cities  in  the  Western  States  trunk  lines, 
in  number,  partly  because  there  The  greatest  of  the  interior  cities  is 
are  no  important  waterways.      Denver,   the   capital   of  Colorado.     This 

irior    There  are,  however,  so  many     city  is  located  on  the  site  of  a  i.  Deav«r»ai 
that  some  large  cities  have  devel-     small   mining   camp,   but    its  Colorado  ^risp 

growth  is  chiefly  due  to  two 
facts:  (1)  the  numerous  min- 
ing towns  among  the  moun- 
tains near  by;  and  (2)  the 
near  presence  of  water,  which 
has  made  irrigation  on  a  large 
scale  possible  (p.  129).  The 
first  fact  calls  for  an  impor- 
tant trade  and  manufactur- 
ing center  somewhere  in  that 
region,  and  the  second  makes 
it  possible  to  secure  food. 

Denver  has  now  become  a 
very  important  railway  and 
manufacturing  center,  where 
ore  is  smelted,  and  machin- 
ery, flour,  and  cloth  manu- 
factured. It  is  also  of  im- 
portance as  a  health  resort, 

^ke'iPeU  from  tbaGaidonot  the  Gods,  DMT  Colorado  Spring!.        for  the  altitude  of  OVer  five 
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thousand  feet  and  the  dry  climate  are 
especiaUy  favorable  to  persona  suffering 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Colobado 
Sfbings,  south  of  Denver,  at  the  base  of 


—  Blwt  tamooee  slid  sieel  works  at  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


Pike's  Peak  (Fig,  184),  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing health  resorts  ia  the  country. 

Pueblo,    a    trade    and    manufacturing 

center,  is  situated  south  of  Denver,  where 

the  Santa  Fe  line  meets  the 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 


ated  on  the  Spokane  River  at  a  point  where 
there  is  a  large  waterfall  (Fig.  186),  This 
supplies  abundant  water  power, 

ft  i  xi  1  >■  Spokwie 

so  that  there  is  much  manu- 
facturing. Since  the  city  lies 
in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
wheat  region  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington, flour  milling  is  of 
special  importance,  as  at  Min- 
neapolis. Fi-om  the  forests 
of  Idaho  it  receives  lumber, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  it 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  rich  mines  of  the  near- 
by Coeur  d'Alene  district. 
Spokane  is  also  an  important 
railway  center  and  distribut- 
ing point  for  a  wide  area  of 
country.  It  has  grown  very 
rapidly,  and  is  now  second  in 
size  among  the  interior  cities. 
Two  other  cities  in  the  interior  of  Wash- 
ington are  Walla  Walla  in  the  southeast 
and  North  Yakima  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 

Some  of  the  ore  mined   at 
BortE  (Fig.  182)  is  crushed   t„S;*ltr.l 
and      reduced      in      smelters  F«ui 


Fio.  186.  —  Th«  fall  Id  Spokan. 

way.  Here  much  ore  .'s  smelted,  and  iron 
goods  are  manufactured  (Fig.  185).  It  is 
the  nearness  to  coal  and  iron  ore  which 
makes  the  latter  indnstry  possible. 

Spokane,  in  eastern  Washington,  is  situ- 


,  WaahiDgtoD 


within  the  city  limits.  But  most  of  it 
is  sent  to  the  smelters  at  Anaconda, 
and  many  of  the  Montana  ores  go  to  the 
smelters  at  Great  Falls.  In  the  process 
of  smelting,  fumes  of  sulphur  pour  forth 
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from  the  tall  chimneya  and  settle  to  the  I  and  the  center  of  large  roanufactaring  and 
grouDil,  killing  almoet  all  vegetation,  and     ship-building  industries.      Cloee    to  it  is 
causing  the  country  round  about  to  appear  |  Bbrkeley  (Fig.  187),  the  seat  ot  the  Uni- 
barren  and  desolate.     In 
spite  of  their  appearance, 
however,  these  smelting 
centers  are  thriving  and 
rapidly  growing. 

Several  other  interior 
cities,  guch  as  Salt  Lake 
5.  otiMidtiM  City  and 
and  torn*  In  OQDBN,have 
mintttior  already  been 
mentioned  (page  131). 
Find  others  on  the  map. 
Most  of  these  owe  their 
importance  chiefly  to 
mining,  farming  by  irri- 
gation, and  grazing. 
Name  the  capitals  of  the 
Western  States.  Which 
of  these  have  been 
mentioned,  and  in  what 
connection?  Locate 
Boise:,  the  capital  of 
Idaho,  a  city  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  irriga* 
tion  district. 

The  largest  city  in  the 
Western  States  is  San 
LMdingcitiM    Francisco 

on  tlie  coast  (Fig.  187), 
1.  SuPtan-  locatedona 
CUM  and  citiat    remarkably 

«,  .r  J    fine  harbor, 

<1)  Nmnti  and  ,  ^.  , .  I 
locttfumt  qf  at  the  tip  01 

then  cititi  the  penin- 
sula that  shuts  in  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  This  harbor,  like 
that  of  New  York,  was 
formed  by  the  sinking  of 
the     coast.        There     are  Fio.  lB7.-MaptoahowlhUoc»tionof  8anF«u.oi«»,Portland,T«om». 


other    important     cities 
near  San  Francisco,  the  largest  being  Oak- 
laud,  Bbkkeley,  and  Alameda.    The  for- 
mer, which  is  much  the  larger,  is  the  land 
terminus  of  several  transcontinental  railways 


versity  of  California;  and  farther  sooth  is 
Stanford  University.  These  are  two  of  the 
most  important  aniversities  in  the  West 
There  are  others  of  note,  however,  for  each 
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of  the  Western  States  supports  a  state  uni- 
versity. 

South  of  San  Francisco  is  SAN  Jos£-, 
northeast  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  ia  Sacramento,  the  capital  of 
California;  and  east  of  San  Francisco  is 
Stockton,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River.  Trace  these  rivers,  and 
observe  the  extent  of  the  fertile  Great 
Valley  through  which  they  flow. 


leum  ia  still  another  important  industry, 
and  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  boots,  shoes,  and  clothing  are  others. 
San  Francisco,  being  by  far  the  largest  of 
the  cities  in  this  vicinity,  leads  in  these 
industries. 

Not  much  coal  is  mined  in  California, 
but,  since  this  state  produces  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  in  the  Union,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  oil  for  fuel.     Coal  ia  easily 


The  enormous  crops  of  wheat,  fruit,  and 
wool  in  the  Great  Valley  of  California 
(2)  Tkeir  Suggest  some  of  the  occupa- 

jiuamfactartt  tiona  in  these  cities.  Among 
them  are  the  canning  of  fruit,  the  milling 
of  flour,  and  making  of  wine,  and  also  of 
cloth. 

The  mineral  products  in  this  region  have 
led  to  much  smelting,  and  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  metal  goods  of  various  kinds.  In 
and  near  San  Francisco  foundries  and 
machine  shops  are  numerous,  and  ship- 
building is  a  great  industry.  One  of  our 
best-known  battleships,  the  Oregon,  was 
built  here. 

Sugar  refining  is  another  prominent  indus- 
try, the  raw  sugar  being  brought  from  the 
Hawuian  Islands.     The  refining  of  petro- 


brought  by  train  and  boat  from  the  Wash- 
ington coal  Helds,  and  in  the  mountains 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  power  that 
can  be  used  in  generating  electricity. 

San  Francisco  Bay  (Fig.  188)  is  the  only 
gap  in  the  Coast  Ranges  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  either  to  the  north  or  (j)  Their 
the  south;  and  since  it  is  one  »Aippfn? 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  it  is  very 
important  as  the  outlet  to  tlie  Great  Val- 
ley and  the  mining  regions  round  about  it. 
The  principal  products  shipped  from  here 
are  gold,  silver,  wine,  fruit,  wool,  grain, 
and  the  various  manufactured  goods  just 
named.  Some  go  East  by  rail,  but  many 
go  by  boat  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Several  transcontinental  railways  terminate 
on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay.     For 
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all  these  reasona  this  ia  a  great  ehipping 
point,  and,  &a  our  trade  increases  with  the 
Philippines,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  and  other  countries  bordering  the 
Pacific,  the  amount  of  shipping  will  in- 
Many  gooda  are  sent  from  Stockton,  Oak- 
land, and  other  points  on  or  near  the  bay ; 
but  Sau  Francisco  ia  the  leading  center  for 
the  shipping,  as  for  the  manufacturing. 


has  liad  such  a  rapid  grciwth  that  it  is  now 
the  second  city  in  size  in  the  Western  States. 
The  first  large  city  north  of  Saa  Francisco 
is  Portland  (Fig.  187)  on  the  WiUametie 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Co-  co«-teitta 
lumbia.  Like  New  Orleans,  it  Doith  a  Su 
is   situated  about  a  hundred  P^^ 


miles  from  the  ocean,  near  the   <"  '"'^^'"^ 
head  of  deep-water  navigation.   "'    '^*"'*^ 
Since  good   harbors   having  connectioM 


)t  Id  Lo«  Angelea  bordered  b;  palms  and  other  warm-cIlmate  trees. 


The  next  important  hHrbor  south  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  port  of  Loa  Angeles,  twenty 
a  Co»*tdtie»  milea  from  Los  Angeles  it- 
mmth  of  Sui  aelf,  where  a  fine  artificial  har- 
Fiwid«»  Ijq,.   j,3g   ijggQ  made  at  great 

expense.  Still  farther  south  ia  the  fine 
natural  harbor  of  San  Diego.  Estimate 
the  distance  of  these  points  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (Fig.  187). 

Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  country  (Fig.  189).  It  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  rich  orange  country  (Fig. 
175),  and  there  are  scores  of  small  villages, 
towna,  and  citiea  round  about  it.  Among 
the  larger  of  these  are  Pasadena,  Pomona, 
Riverside,  Redlands,  and  San  Bernar- 
dino. Loa  Angelea  ia  the  chief  distribu- 
ting center  for  this  productive  region.     It 


with  the  interior  are  lacking,  most  of  the 
other  important  towns  of  Oregon  are  inland, 
and  Portland  baa  grown  to  be  the  chief  dap- 
ping pointbywRter,and  therefore  the  largMt 
city  in  the  state.  From  this  point  wbnt, 
flour,  fruits,  wool,  and  lumber  (Fig.  190),  Uk 
leading  products  of  Oregon,  are  shipped  is 
great  quantities. 

Portland  has  extensive  manufactories  of 
woolen  goods,  flour,  .and  furniture;  and 
Salem,  the  capital,  situated  in  the  fertile 
Willamette  Valley,  also  has  large  woolen 
and  flour  mills.  Farther  down  the  Coluni- 
bia  is  Astoria,  where,  aa  elsewhere  along 
the  river,  the  salmon  industry  is  developed. 
It  is  also  an  important  shipping  point. 

Portland,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  West,  is  growing  rapidly  in  indnstty, 
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eommerce,  and  population,  its  recent  growth 
being  moat  remarkable.  It  has  an  exten- 
Bive  and  increasing  trade  with  the  Orient, 
and  there  is  also  important  comnierce  with 
Alaska.  Portland  is  one 
of  thegreat  lumber  porta 
in  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  leading  wheat  and 
flour  shipping  points  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Washington,  nnlike 
Oregon,  has  many  fine 
{2)  ciiieson  harbors. 
Paget  Sound        On  tWO  of 

these  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  (Fig.  187)  are 
situated.  Coal,  lum- 
ber,  grain,  and  hops  are 
the  principal  exports. 
There  is  also  extensive 
manufacture  of  lumber,  furniture,  and  other 
goods  along  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound, 
especially  at  Seattle  (Fig.  191),  and  Ta- 
coma. These  goods  are  shipped  to  the 
Eastern  cities,  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Alaska,  and  other  countries.  Bel- 
LiNGHAM  and  Everett  on  Puget  Sound, 


is  an  important  ship  building  yard  at 
Seattle,  in  which  the  battleship  Nebraska 
was  built;  the  largest  salmon  cannery  in 
the  world  is  located  at  Bellingham ;   and 


to  tbeaBwniillaat   < 


there  is  much  other  manufacturing.  In- 
deed, the  rapid  development  of  manufac- 
turing in  the  cities  of  Puget  Sound  haS 
been  one  cause  for  their  great  growtli  and 
prosperity. 

The  cities  of  Puget  Sound,    especially 
Seattle,  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  wiUi 


Fro.  191.  —  A  view  of  a  part  of  Se&ttle  (rotn  tl 


though  smaller,  have  important  lumber  and 
other  industries.  There  is  a  large  smelter 
at  Tacoma,  to  which  ores  are  sent  from 
even  as  distant  a  point  as  Alaska;   there 


Alaska,  as  well  as  much  commerce  with  the 
Orient,  to  which  steamers  ply  regularly 
from  Seattle.  To  these  Puget  Sound  ports 
most  of  the  gold,  salmon,  and  other  Alaskan 
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products  come,  and  from  them  the  regular 
Alaskan  steamers  sail,  currying  many  miners 
and  other  passengers,  and  large  cargoes  of 
goods  tor  use  in  that  Northern  territory. 
Seattle  is  the  place  of  outfitting  for  most  of 
the  people  who  go  to  Alaska ;  and  the  rapid 
development  of  that  territory  has  hrought 
much  business  to  this  city,  whose  recent 
growth  has  been  remarkable.  Both  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  are  heautifuUy  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound,  and  from  both  the 
extinct  volcano.  Mount  Rainier,  is  plainly 
visible.  There  are  many  Bne  public  build- 
ings  in   each   city,   and   in   Seattle  is  the 


University  of  Washington,  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  and  progressive  state  uni- 
versities of  the  West. 

Another  Pacific  court  port  is  Gray  Harbor,  at 
the  mouth  of  Chehalis  River  in  Waahington,  weat 
of  the  capital  Olympia.  Trail bcoh tine utal  mil- 
ToadB  have  extended  their  lines  to  it.  and  there  is 
already  trade  in  lumber  and  graias  with  the  Orien- 
tal ports. 

When  this  Western  country  was  first 
settled,  it  was  divided  into  territories,  but 
OniMwert  ^^  *1'^  population  increased, 
aut«»  these  territories  have  one  by 

one  l>een  admitted  into  tlie  Union  as  states. 
The  last  to  be  admitted  are  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  in  1912. 

There  are  many  fertile  valleys  in  these 
new  states  where  tiiere  is  irrigation  ;  and,  in 


this  warm  climate,  wheat,  corn,  vegetables, 
alfalfa,  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and  many 
other  crops  are  raised.  While  i.  Thdr  re- 
some  of  the  farming  is  carried  •ooim* 
on  by  Mexicans  and  Indians,  best  results 
are  gained  by  Americans  who  own  a  large 
part  of  the  irrigated  land.  The  United 
States  government  is  spending  large  sums 
of  money  in  building  stor^^  reservoirs, 
and  in  improving  the  irrigation  systems  in 
other  ways,  so  that  many  settlers  are  find- 
ing valuable  farm  lands  here. 

The  plateaus  and  mountain  valleys  are 
the  seats  of  extensive  cattle  and  sheep 
ranching,  and,  as  we  have 
already  learned,  mining 
is  of  great  importance. 
Arizona,  besides  being 
second  in  the  production 
of  copper,  also  produces 
lai^e  amounts  of  gold 
and  silver,  while  New 
Mexico  supplies  much 
gold,  silver,  and  coal. 

The  cities,  though  not 
of  great  size,  are  impor- 
tant  distrib-   „  _  ,     . 
«Jobe  boa/».  belonging       "tmg  "paters 

for  the  surrounding 
country,  and  also  centers 
for  smelting  the  ores.  Among  the  most 
important  are  Tdcson,  Prescott,  Bisbee, 
and  Ph(ENIX  in  Arizona,  and  Albdqceb- 
QDE,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  New 
Mexico. 

Among  the  early  Spanish  aettlements  is  Sakta 
Fii,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
In  the  state,  the  houses  are  mostly  low,  ot»*U>rj 
buildings  (Fig.  1B2)  made  of  sun-dried  bricks,  or 
adobe.  The  Spanish  language  is  most  commonly 
heard,  and  in  some  parts  one  still  sees  the  primkiTe 
customs  of  a  century  ago.  For  instance,  on  the 
small  Mexican  farms  near  by,  nheat,  instead  of 
being  threshed  ont  by  machines,  is  in  some  ona 
spread  upon  the  ground  and  trampled  by  goals  until 
the  grain  is  separated  from  the  hull.  The  grain  is 
then  tossed  into  the  air  in  order  that  the  wind  may 
carry  away  the  chaff.  These  customs  form  a  very 
striking  contrast  to  those  introduced  into  most  parts 
oC  the  region  by  progresnve  Americans,  who  nse  the 
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most  approved  methods  of  farmiog  and  the  best  of 
fiuming  implements. 

This  is  the  region  in  which  some  of  the  most  civ- 
ilized Indians   once  lived  (p.  2-i)  ;   and  here   some 
of  their  descecidants  fltill  occupy  In- 
LawJiL?"^    dmn   mirrvGlim,!,   or   land   reserved 
■  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  government.    The 

Pueblo  Indians,  for  instance,  still  live  here  after  the 
manner  of  their  ancestors.  Their  homes,  called 
pueblog,  are  built  of  adobe,  and  in  some  cases  are 
entered  from  thereof  by  means  of  a  ladder  (Fig.  37). 

The  pueblos  were  intended  as  strongholds  for 
the  storing  of  grain  and  for  protection  against 
wandering  tribes,  which  might  attack 
them  at  any  time.  Other  Indian 
houses,  the  cliff"  dwfllingn,  were  built 
on  the  sides  of  cliffs  beneath  over- 
hanging ledges ;  and  stiti  others, 
tare  dwellingt,  were  in  caves  dug 
out  of  the  rocks  by  the  Indians  (Fig. 
163). 

Some  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  carry 
on  farming  by  irrigation,  as  their 
ancestors  did  before  the  white  men 
came;  and  many  of  them  are  pros- 
perous farmers.  Other  Indians  on 
leservationa  are  njore  shiftless,  and 
the  .government  has  to  help  them  to 
make  a  living.  The  same  is  true  of 
Indians  in  other  parte  of  the  West, 
(or  there  are  Indian  reservations  in 
all  the  Western  Statea.  Tlie  red 
men  are  no  longer  allowed  to  roam 
at  will,  but  must  live  on  the  land 
allotted  to  them  by  the  United 
States  government. 

In  many  places  among  the 
Western  mountains  are  scenes 
Sceneryinths  that  compare 
West  favorably    with   those   oi   the 

i.  ThemiMt  Alps,  whlch  attract  so  many 
aoted  pUc««  Americans  abroad.  Strangely 
formed  cliffs,  deep  canyons,  and  imposing 
waterfalls  are  present  witliont  number. 
There  are  also  beautiful  enow-capped  vol- 
canic cones  and  glaciers.  Many  of  these 
grand  scenes  may  be  viewed  from  the  rail- 
way, as,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  gorges 
and  canyons  through  which  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railway  winds  its  way  across 
Colorado.  Among  all  the  interesting  places 
in  the  West,  however,  are  three  that  easily 
surpass  the  others  in  grandeur.     These  are 


the  Yellowstone  Kational  Park,  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  the 
Yosemite  Park. 

The  Yellowstone  Park,  chiefly  in  Wyo- 
ming, is  a  tract  of  land,  larger  than  Conueet- 
icut,    which   the   government  »   -.^  v  uow 
has  set  aside  as  a  national  park,  aions  Pork 
It  is  often  called  the  "  Won-   (i)  /« hot 
derland  of  America."    A  stage  «/"■'»?»  ""x* 
road  leads  from  the  Northern 
Pacific    Railway    to    the     Mammoth    Hot 


Fio.  193. —The  CI 


Springs  on  the  northern  side  of  the  park. 
There  is  also  a  stage  route  from  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  on  the  western  side.  At  the 
Hot  Springs  from  openings  in  the  hillside, 
heated  water  flows  down  over  beautifully 
colored  terraces,  which  have  been  built  bj' 
a  deposit  of  mineral  matter  carried  in  solu- 
tion in  the  hot  water.  Farther  on  are  boil- 
ing springs ;  also  boiling  mud  springs  of 
different  colors;  and  here  and  there  is  a 
spring,  called  a  geyser,  from  which  hot  water 
and  steam  now  and  then  burst  forth  with 
great  violence,  even  to  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  feet  (Fig.  194). 
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PlO.  IM.  —  "  Old  Fiithlul "  gieysar  la  eruptloD. 

"Old  Faithful,"  one  of  the  most  regular  of  these 
geysers,  "playa"  at  intervals  of  sixty-five  mioutes. 
Then  a  column  of  steain  and  hot  water  ahoota  up- 
ward frorn  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  Other  geysers  discharge  at  much  longer  peri- 
ods, as  two  to  three  hours,  or  sereral  days;  and  in 
some  of  the  geysers  the  roar  of  escaping  steam  lasts 
for  hours  after  the  water  has  all  been  expelled.  The 
outbursts  are  really  explosions  of  steam,  the  heat 
being  supplied  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Some 
of  the  springs  are  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  so 
that  a  visitor  must  be  on  the  lookout  lest  he  step 
into  one;  others  are  earrounded  by  a  rim  sevenl 
feet  high. 

Beyond  the  geyser  bnsiDs  the  Yellow- 
(8)  III  lake  stone  Lake  is  reached,  a  beauti- 
/aiu.and  '  ful  sheet  of  water,  nestled  in 
"""I'*''  the    mountains,   nearly   eight 

thousand   feet  above   the   sea.     Its  waters 


flow  northward,  forming  the  Yellowstone 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri. 

To  many  persona,  tlie  falls  and  canyon  of  thii 
river  are  the  greatMt  wonders  of  the  park.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  lake,  the  stream  Darrom  and 
quickens,  and  the  water  leaps  one  hundred  and  nine 
feet  directly  downward.  A  short  distance  farther 
on  it  tumbles  three  hundred  and  eight  feet,  or  almost 
twice  the  height  of  Niagara  (Fig.  195).  The  river 
then  runs  between  steep  walla,  which  rise  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  it.  This  canyon  is  somewhat  wind- 
ing, with  numerous  bold  clifis  jutting  far  out  into 
the  abyss;  and  from  these  cliffs  grand  views  may  be 
obtained.  Far  below,  one  sees  the  silvery  stream, 
too  distant  to  be  heard  as  it  dashes  along.  Across 
the  chasm,  a  half  mile  away,  dark  green  pines  fringe 
the  bank,  and  between  the  water  and  these  woods 


In  this  park  bunting  is  prohibited,  and  for  that 
reaaon  wild  animals  are  numerous    ,^ 
and    quite    tame.     When    driving   (»>  ^"o**™** 
through  the  park  one  can  sometimes  see  elk  by  the 
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naddde;  and  bears,  both  grizzly  and  black,  come 
close  to  camps  and  hotels  for  food.  Tbere  are  many 
other  animals  here,  among  them  some  bison,  or 
buffalo  (Fig.  196J. 

One  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  in  Arizona,  may  be  reached  on  the 
».  TiwCuyan  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
•(  the  Colorado  Fe  Railway.  The  wonderful 
Birm  YellowBtone  Canyon,  just  de- 

scribed, and  the  canyons  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  in  Colorado  are  pygmies 
compared  with  this. 

Ab  one  first  looks  out  into  the  canyon,  he 
sees  nothing  but  rock  towers,  pinnacles, 
many  colored  layers  of  rock, 
and  apparently  bottomless 
depths.  When  he  finally 
reaches  a  point  from  which 
tlie  threadlike  stream  may  be 
spied  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  a  mile  below,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  so  little 
water  could  have  wrought 
such  mighty  havoc.  Yet 
tliis  river  has  been  slowly 
cuttuig  ita  way  into  the  rocks 
for  thousands  of  centuries, 
aad  this  great  gash,  or  can- 
yon, is  the  result. 

The  difBcutt  path  which  )eada 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  is 
Kveii    miles   long,    and    the   trip 
down   and   back   is   a  fuU   day's 
journey;   but  without  making  it,  one  fails  to  ap- 
preciate  fully  the  marvelous  carving,   sculpturing, 
and  coloring  of  the  canyon  walls.    At  the  bottom 
the  scene  is  entii'ely  changed;  and,  as  one  looks 
upward,  to  see  himself  shut  in  by  walls  which  seem 
to  extend  to  the  rery  heavens,  his  own  littleness 
and  tbe  immensity  of  the  works  of  Nature,  are 
wonderfully  impressed  upon  him. 

Fortbree  hundred  miles  the  Colorado  River  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  this  deeply  cut  canyon,  which  forms 
a  very  complete  barrier  to  travelera.  A  peison  living 
OD  one  sde,  where  he  could  see  across  to  the  other 
side,  ten  miles  away,  would  need  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  reach  tb^t  side ;  for  there  are  no  railways, 
roads,  or  paths  leading  across.  The  government  has 
•et  aside  tiaa  wonderland  also  as  a  national  park  for 
the  enjc^ment  of  the  people. 


The  remarkable  Yosemite  Valley,  on  tlie 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, in  California,  presents  4.  ThaToMinite 
veiydifferent  views  from  those  P"* 
just  described.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
High  Sierras,  a  region  of  deep  canyons  and 
granite  peaks,  one  of  which,  Mount  Whit- 
ney, 14,502  feet  high,  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  United  States,  not  including  Alaska. 
Some  of  the  most  magniliceot  views  in  the 
High  Sierras  are  formed  by  waterfalls  of 
the  Yosemite  Creek  and  Merced  River,  in 
Yosemite  Park.  In  one  mighty  leap  the 
water  descends  fifteen  hundred  feet,  form- 
ing the  Yosemite  Falls  (Fig.  197),  which 


Fio.  196.  — BihiD  feeding  In  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

are  famed  the  world  over.  Below  this  are 
some  cascades,  then  another  fall  of  four 
hundred  feet.' 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  falls  ate  the  giant 
trees  of  the  world,  the  largest  of  which  is  35  feet 
in  diameter  (Fig.  1B8)  and  300  feet  high.  The 
Yosemite  region,  like  the  Yellowstone,  is  a  public 
park,  and  is  visited  every  year  by  tliousands  of 
people,  including  many  Europeans. 

It  would  require  a  great  many  pages  to  describe 
all  the  wonderful  scenes  in  Western  United  States, 
or  even  to  make  a  list  of  them.  But 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  grand  „^^^^  * 
Shoshone  Falls  in  Idaho,  Lake  Che- 
lan in  Washii^ton,  Lake  Tahoe  in  the  Sierra  No- 
vadat^  and  Crater  I^e  in  Or^on  —  the  great  crater 
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of  an  eitinct  volcano  in  which  a  beautiful  lake  is  I 
now  situated.  Also  the  Rainier  National  Park  on  | 
the  slopes  of  Mount 
Rainier  with  its  beauti- 
ful valleys,  lai^  glaciers, 
and  grand  mouiituu 
scenery. 

1.  Tell  about  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Cali- 


What 


Be*lev 
Questions 
effects  of  this  discovery? 
8.  Name  and  locate  the 
three  principal  moun- 
tain systemB  in  the  WesL 
4.  Describe  the  valleys 
between.  5.  Where  are 
volcanoes  found  ?  Of 
what  importance  is  the 
lava?  6.  What  about 
the  extent  of  the  arid 
lands?  7.  ^^ere  are 
the  well- watered  sec- 
tions? Stat«  some  facts 
about  them.     8.   What 


Fio.  198.— ODe  ol  the  "Big  1 
large  that  a  wagoD  load  p 
In  its  iTuuk. 


le  porUoD  of  wbicli  the  water  leapt 


minerals  are  found  here,  and  what  about  the  owoer- 
sliip  of  the  mineral  lands?  9.  Describe  the  three 
methods  of  gold  mioing. 
10.  What  can  you  teU 
aimut  not«d  mining  dia- 
tricts  in  Nevada?  11.  In 
Colorado?  13.  In  Mon- 
tana? 13.  In  other  West- 
ern States?  14.  Wheia 
are  coal  and  petroleum 
found?  15.  What  use 
ie  made  of  timber  in  the 
mines?  IS.  Where  ia 
the  timber  obtained,  and 
what  are  the  principal 
kinds  of  trees?  IT.  De- 
scribe the  method  of 
lumbering  in  Washing- 
ton. 1&  What  is  done 
with  the  logs  and  with 
the  lumber  from  them? 
1».  Of  what  imporUoce 
are  the  forest  reserva- 
tions? 20.  What  kinds 
of  fish  are  caught,  ajid 
where?  21.  What  do 
you  know  about  agricol- 
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ture  in  the  well-watered  Northwest?  22.  How  is 
irrigation  planned  near  Denver?  23.  What  about 
the  expense  of  such  irrigation,  and  its  advantages  ? 
24.  What  do  you  know  about  agriculture  by  irriga- 
tion in  Utah?  25.  In  southern  California?  26.  In 
other  sections?  27.  How  is  the  United  States 
government  assisting  in  irrigation  in  the  West? 

28.  How    is    sheep    ranching    carried    on    here? 

29.  What  are  the  different  sources  of  profit  in  that 
business  ?  30.  What  is  the  extent  of  manufacturing 
in  the  West?  31.  Name  the  principal  kinds  of 
manufacturing.  32.  What  are  the  conveniencies  for 
transportation  of  goods?  33.  State  the  principal 
facts  about  Denver  and  vicinity.  34.  Pueblo. 
35.  Spokane.  36.  Butte,  Anaconda,  and  Great  Falls. 
37.  Other  cities  and  towns  in  the  interior.  38.  Name 
and  'locate  the  principal  cities  about  San  Francisco 
Bay.  39.  What  goods  are  manufactured  in  them? 
40.  What  about  the  shipping  at  this  point?  41.  State 
the  important  facts  about  the  coast  cities  south  of 
San  Francisco.  42.  About  Portland  and  vicinity. 
43.  About  the  cities  on  Puget  Sound.  44.  Name 
our  two  newest  states,  and  tell  about  their  re- 
sources. 45.  Name  and  locate  their  principal  cities. 
46.  What  can  you  tell  about  their  Indian  inhab- 
itants? 47.  Name  and  locate  the  places  in  the 
West  most  noted  for  scenery.  48.  Describe  Yellow- 
stone Park.  49.  The  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River. 
50.  The  Yosemite  Park. 

Montana  (Mont.).    1.   What  industries  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  eastern  part?    Why?    2.   In  the 
.  western  part?    3.  Name  the  chief 

eview  yi  cities  in  Montana,  and  tell  how  each 

tions  by  States   .     .         .     .      /  ,^,    .    .        , 

IS  important.     4.   What  two  large 

rivers  drain  this  section  ?    5.  Through  what  states 

do  they  flow  before  reaching  the  Gulf?    6.  Draw 

an  outline  map  of  the  state  and,  as  each  of  the  other 

states  is  studied,  do  the  same  for  that. 

Wyoming  (Wy.).  7.  What  industries  are  carried 
on  in  this  state?  8.  What  cities  are  mentioned? 
In  what  connection  ?  9.  Find  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  tell  for  what  it  is  noted.  10.  This  state  is  rep- 
resented as  having  little  grain,  on  the  maps  show- 
ing the  principal  grain-producing  regions  (Figs.  249 
and  251).     Why? 

Colorado  (Col.  or  Colo.).  11.  Examine  Figures 
249  to  274  to  see  what  are  the  industries  of  Colorado. 
12.  Why  is  there  more  water  for  irrigation  in  this 
state  than  in  some  of  the  others?  13.  Trace  the 
divide  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  drainage, 
as  it  crosses  Colorado.  Trace  it  northward  to  Can- 
ada and  southward  to  Mexico.  14.  Name  the  cities 
in  Colorado  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  tell  how  each 
is  important.  15.  Find  the  population  of  Denver 
(Appendix,  p.  414).  Compare  it  with  that  of  other 
large  cities  in  the  Western  States ;  also  with  that  of 
New  Orleans  and  of  Buffalo. 

N^w  Mexico  (N.M.).    16.   What  about  the  in- 


habitants?   17.  What  is  said  about  the  industries  Y 

18.  How  large  is  the  largest  city  (Appendix,  p.  414)  ? 

19.  Compare  it  as  to  population  with  the  largest 
city  in  Massachusetts ;  in  Nevada. 

Arizona  (Ariz.).  20.  What  can  you  tell  about 
the  large  river  that  crosses  Arizona?  21.  What 
cities  and  industries  are  mentioned?  22.  What 
minerals  are  obtained  here?  23.  How  does  the 
largest  city  compare  in  size  with  the  largest  in  New 
Mexico?  In  Colorado?  24.  Find  the  population 
of  Arizona.    Of  New  Mexico. 

Nevada  (Nev.).  25.  For  what  mines  was  Nevada 
famous?  26.  Find  its  present  population  (Appen- 
dix, p.  412).  Why  are  there  so  few  people  ?  27.  What 
about  its  present  industries?  28.  How  may  the 
government  irrigation  work  be  of  special  value  to 
this  state  ? 

Utah,  29.  Why  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  salt? 
30.  What  are  the  industries  of  this  state?  31.  What 
cities  are  mentioned  ?  Tell  about  each.  32.  Exam- 
ine the  maps,  Figures  249  to  274,  to  see  what  prod- 
ucts come  from  Utah. 

Idaho  (Ida.).  33.  What  metals  are  obtained? 
(See  Figs.  263  to  273.)  34.  What  great  river  drains 
Idaho?  35.  What  mountain  range  forms  the  east- 
em  boundary? 

Washington  (Wash.).  36.  Compare  the  coast  line 
with  that  of  Oregon;  of  Maine.  37.  What  about 
the  rainfall  of  this  state  ?  Compare  it  with  that  of 
Montana  (Fig.  303).  Why  this  difference?  38.  What 
effect  has  the  rainfall  upon  the  industries  ?  What 
are  the  principal  industries?  39.  What  cities  are 
mentioned  in  the  text?  What  can  you  tell  about 
each? 

Oregon  (Ore.).  40.  W^hat  advantage  do  you  see 
in  the  location  of  the  largest  city?  41.  Compare  it 
in  size  with  Denver;  New  Orleans.  42.  Examine 
the  maps  (Figs.  249  to  274)  to  see  what  is  produced 
in  Oregon.  43.  What  industries  are  mentioned  in 
the  text?  44.  What  cities  are  mentioned,  and  in 
what  connection  ? 

California  (Cal.),    45.   What  about  the  rainfall? 

46.  What  two  rivers  drain   most   of    this    state? 

47.  Describe  the  relief.  48.  Name  the  cities  men- 
tioned; for  what  is  each  important?  49.  What 
industries  are  found  in  this  state?  50.  What 
advantage  do  you  see  in  the  location  of  San  Fran- 
cisco? 51.  Compare  its  population  with  that  of 
Boston;  Denver.  52.  What  caused  the  early 
growth  of  California?  What  effect  has  that  had 
on  other  Western  States  ? 

53.  Which  state  has  the  largest  population  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  412)  ?    The  smallest?    54.  Compare  each 
of  these  two  with  Massachusetts  and  ^         i  p    * 
New  York  in  population.    55.  Name  Q«gations 
and  locate  the  eight  largest  cities  ^ 
(Appendix,  p.  414).     56.   Which  of  the  five  groups 
of  states   has  the  densest  population  (Fig.  246)? 
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Which  the  letwt  denae?     What  reasons  can  yon 
give? 

1.  Read  about  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1803-1806. 
2.  Find  out  aboDt  the  early  settle- 
Snsgeitlona  ^^^^  ^^^  dispute  about  the  owner- 
ship of  Oregon.  8.  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
expresion  "to  pan  out"?  4.  Why  do  the  heaTier 
rains  on  the  northern  Paci6c  coast  come  in  winter  ? 
5.  Mention  several  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advanti^s  of  having  no  rain  for  several  months 
at  a  time,  as  in  southern  California-  6.  Mak«  a 
collection  of  minerals  for  the  school.  7.  Hydraulic 
mining  has  been  largely  prohibited  in  many  parts 


Via.  200.  — Scene  after  a  winter  soowstonn  on  the  Alaskan  cuast. 


of  the  West  Why?  8.  Should  the  ditch  that  is 
to  irrigate  a  certain  field  skirt  its  upper  or  lower 
edge?  Why?  9.  Which  is  the  more  easily  irri- 
gated, nearly  level  land,  or  land  that  is  rough  and 
hilly?  Why?  10.  Is  southern  California  as  liable 
to  cold  snaps  as  Florida?  ^Vhy?  11.  Make  a  list 
of  articles  made  of  wool.  12.  In  what  year  were 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  admitted  into  our  Union 
as  States?  13.  Write  a  story  describing  an  im- 
aginary visit  to  southern  California.  14.  Make  a 
drawing  of  the  Western  States,  putting  in  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  cities. 

I.  Name  the  principal  crops  of  the  United  Statesr 

and   tall   in   which   section   each   is 

General  ReTiev  raised.      (Consult    figures    349    to 

Questions  for      250.)    2.  Do  the  same  for  mineral 

United  SUtM     products.    8.   For  other  raw  prod- 


ucts. 4.  For  manufactured  articlea  5.  Nametbt 
ten  largest  cities  in  theb  order  (Appendix,  p.  413). 
For  what  is  each  importADt?  6.  State  some  wijj 
in  which  the  rainfall  influences  the  occupations  o( 
the  people.  7.  The  temperature.  8.  State  clearlj 
the  influence  of  the  sinking  of  tlie  coast.  B.  Of  tjie 
glacial  period.  10.  Of  the  coal  period.  11.  OfUte 
absence  of  forests  on  the  prairies.  12.  Of  the  rieh 
mineral  deposits  in  the  West  13.  In  what  wan 
have  the  Great  Lakes  been  of  value?  14-  Name 
some  of  the  cities  that  have  been  benefited  by  them. 
15.  In  what  ways  have  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
two  largest  tributaries  been  of  value?  16.  State 
some  of  the  natural  advantages  that  have  aided  the 
growth  of  Boston;  New  York;  Buffalo;  Philadel. 
phia ;  Baltimore  ;  New  Orleans ; 
Cleveland ;  Pittsliui^h ;  Detroit; 
S'i"  1        Chicago;  St.  Louis;  and  San  Frin- 

' V  r  .  \        CISCO.      17.   Can    you    name    some 

other  cities  that  have  also  been 
influenced  by  their  surroundings  I 
IS.  Which  is  the  largest  state 
(Appendix,  pp.  412-413)?  The 
second  in  size?  The  smallest?  The 
next  to  the  smallest?  19.  Which 
state  has  the  largest  population 
(Appendix,  p.  412)?  The  second 
largest?  The  smallest?  Next  to 
the  smallest?  20.  What  states 
border  Mexico  ?  Canada  ?  Disw  a 
map  of  the  United  States. 

IV.  Terbitoeies  and 
Dependencies  of  the 
United  States 

At  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  the  United 
States  consisted  of  thirteen 
small  oolonies,  extending  along  om  fureasff 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  of  tarritiwy 
to  Georgia.  Our  new  nation  laid  claim 
also  to  the  land  far  into  the  wilderness, 
even  to  the  distant  Mississippi.  Beyoad 
this  was  French  and  Spanish  territory, 
while  the  whole  Miaaissippi  Valley  was 
occupied  by  Indians. 

By  purchase,  by  war,  and  by  treaty,  we 
have  gained  possession  of  all  the  other  land 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  which 
has  thus  far  been  described;  but  our  con- 
trol does  not  end  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  proper.     Jn  1867  we  olj- 
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How  obtaiiMd ; 


tained  Alaska,  and  in  1898  we  came  into 
posaeseion  of  a  number  of  islands,  some  of 
thera  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Since 
these  lands  form  a  part  of  the  territory  con- 
trolled by  our  government,  a  study  of  them 
may  come  at  this  point. 

I.  Alaska 
For  a  long  time  Alaska,  which  is  more 
than  twic9  as  large  as  Texas,  belonged  to 
Russia.      In  1867  that  nation 
sold    the   territory   to  us   for 
purelwM  WM     $7,200,000.    At  the  time  many 
rtgatded  people  thought  it  very  unwise 

to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  bo  distant  and  des- 
olate a  land.  However, 
it  has  already  proved  of 
great  value,  and  has 
paid  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

Since  the  ArcticCirole 
crosses  the  northern  part 

.,    ,,     .        of  Alaska, 
Tile  climate        .^       .„    , 
it   will    be 

seen  that  the  climate  of 

much  of    the  territory 

must    be    severe.     The 

winters    are    long    and 

cold,  and  the  summera 

short  and  cool. 

A  strip  of  coast  land 
extends  southeastward  from  the  main  penin- 
sula of  Alaska,  and  to  this  the  west  winds 
bring  an  abundance  of  rain  and  snow  (Fig. 
200),  Since  these  winds  blow  from  the 
ocean,  they  make  the  winters  much  warmer 
than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory. 

A  large  part  of  Alaska  is  mountainous, 
for  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  United  States 
Surface  of  ^"^^  western  Canada  extend 
the  land  northward  into  this  territory. 

1.  Eitsntof  Among  these  mountains  are 
tiieiiunutaina  {he  loftiest  peaks  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  highest  yet  discovered  being 
Mount  McKinley,  which  is  20,464  feet  high. 


ing  Sea,  are  reklly  a  growing  tnountaia  chftin  1600 
milea  in  length.  Altogether  there  Eire  57  volcanoeB 
ID  this  chiun,  some  of  them  still  active ;  and  all  along 
the  Alaskan  coast  earthquakes  are  frequeot,  because 
the  mountaioa  are  still  rising. 

The  snows  are  so  heavy  tliat  most  of  the 
mountains   are    snow-covered    throughout 
the  year  (Fig.  201) ;  and  hun. 
a      i  t         ^      ■  3  J    *-  The  acmwiy 

dreds    of     glaciers      descend 

through  the  mountain  valleys,  some  even 
entering  the  sea  and  breaking  off  to  form 
icebergs.  The  largest  glaciers  on  the  con- 
tinent are  found  in  this  section.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  these,  the  Muir  G-laeier, 
is  located  not  far  north  of  Sitka. 

There  are  so  many  islands  along  the  coast 


Flo.  aoi.  — Tbe  snow-capped  mountains  near  Mount  Saiai  Elia«,  Alaska.  In  the 
mtddle  ot  the  picture  is  a  glacier  which  descends  to  the  sea,  dlscbaigiDg  Icebergs 
bom  a  cUff  over  a  mile  and  a  hall  long  and  2S0  feet  hJgh. 

that,  for  a  thousand  miles,  the  steamers 
sail  between  lofty,  forest-covered  mountain 
walls,  with  snow-capped  peaks  in  the  back- 
grotind,  and  upon  waters  whose  surface  is 
as  quiet  as  a  lake.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  ocean  voyi^ea  in  the  world,  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  that  the  sinking  of  the 
land  has  allowed  the  sea  to  enter  the 
branching  mountain  valleys,  changing  them 
to  long,  narrow,  arms  of  the  sea,  or  fiords, 
almost  cut  off  from  the  ocean. 

Among     the    resources     of  , 
Alaska,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
far   Northern   lands,  those  of 


The  long  peninsula  and  the  chain  of  Aleutian  Is- 
lands, which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  Ber- 


Present  thriv- 
ing Industries 
1.  Pishing 

the  sea  are   especially  impor-   (^y  cataung  <if 
tant.     On  the  shallow  banks,  /oodfiih 
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and  along  the  coast,  are  many  cod  and 
halibut,  for  which  vessels  now  go  from 
Seattle  and  porta  further  south.  These 
fish  are  caught  in  large  quantities,  some 
being  sold  even  in  the  Eastern  States. 


Fio.  202.  — Picture  ol  a  wbale,  the  largest  olu 

Still  more  important,  at  present,  is  sal- 
mon fishing.   Here,  as  in  the  Columbia  River 
(p.  127),  the  salmon  run  up  the  streams 
every  summer.     Sometimes  the  streams  are 
almost  full  of  these  fish,  all  struggling  to 
get  up  to  the  place  where  the  eggs  are  laid. 
It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
such  a  salmon  "run,"  as  it  is 
called.     Immense  quantities  of 
Alaskan  salmon  are  canned  at 
canneries  scattered  along  the 
coast.     The  Alaskan  steamers 
are  loaded  with  canned  salmon 
every    fall,    taking    them    to 
Seattle  or  other  ports,  for  ship- 
ment to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Every  year  steamera,  spedally  bnilt  for  tbe  pw 

pose,  Teotare  into  the  Arctic  Ooe&u  through  B^iDg 

Strait  in  search  of  the  whale.     Fe-w  ships  ar«  no* 

engaged  in  this  dangerous  occupation,  for  the  while 

is  much  leas  commoa  than  formerly.     Tbe  ships  »n 

obliged  to  push  their  iray  into  the^ix  ice,  in  whkli 

they  are  in  danger  of  being  crudtd 

by  the  pressure  of  tbe  ice,  as  it  ii 

moved  about  by  the  current. 

Men  take  all  these  risks  in  order 
to  secure  the  valuable  whalebcos 
that  grows  in  tbe  whale's  moDlh, 
This  bone  has  a  coarse,  bairtike 
fringe  on  its  maigin  which  serni 
to  Arun  out  of  the  water  the  null 
sea  animals  on  which  tbe  hn|e 
monster  feeds.  Another  product  ii 
the  blubber,  or  layer  of  fat,  that  litt 
beneath  the  skin  and  keeps  ihe 
whale  warm  even  in  the  waters  of 
the  froiea  Arctic.  This  blubber  'b 
made  into  oil ;  and  before  keroKoe 
was  made,  whale  oil  was  much  UKd 
for  lights. 

Many  different  kinds  of  seals 
are  found  along  the  Alaskan  coast.  One 
of  these,  the  fur  seal,  which 
lives  in  Bering  Sea,  is  of  great 
value  because  of  its  soft  fur,  which  is  much 
used  for  winter  coats.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  fur  seals  swim  about  is 


[>)  Whaling 


Another  ocean  animal   found  in 
Alaskan  waters  is  the  whale.    This 

animal     (Fig.    202), 

which   is   sometimea  Fio.  303.  - 

over  a  hundred  feet  long,  is  really 
a  land  animal  that  has  taken  up  life  in  the  sea,  as 
seals  and  walruses  have  done.  Therefore,  unlike 
the  true  fishes,  which  secure  air  from  the  water 
by  means  of  their  gills,  the  whale  must  now  and 
■■^n  rise  to  the  surface  for  air.  It  ia  when  rising  to 
1.  or  "blow,"  that  the  huge  creatures  are  killed. 


A  gniap  of  (or  seals  on  the  shore  ol  the  Pribllot  I«I»im1«- 

search  of  food ;  but  in  the  spring,  during 
tbe  breeding  season,  they  resort  to  tbe 
Pribilof  Islands  (Fig.  203). 

The  United  States  government  prohibits  aD  pei> 
sons  from  killing  the  fur  seal,  except  one  company, 
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which  pays  a  special  tax  for  the  privilege  of  securing 

a  certain  nuraber  each  year.     At  the  proper  season 

the  men  select  a  number  of  seals  and  drive  them  off 
■   forslaughter,  much  as  sheep  would  be  driven.     There 

are  so  few  of  these  seals,  and  ttiey  ai«  so  easily  killed, 

that  if  the  government  did  not  prot«ct  them,  all 

would  soon  be  destroyed. 
At  preaent  the  fisheries  are  by  far  the 

most    important    of    Alaskan     industries. 

Thus    far    their    products 

have  amounted  in  value  to 

over    *150,000,000,    nearly 

oae  half  of  which  has  been 

received  for  the  salmon. 
Valuable  as  the  fisheries 

are,  it  is  the  minerals,  espe- 

.  mj.,  ciallygol<l,that 

have  attracted 

most  attention    to   Alaska. 

In  1896  rich  gold  deposits 

were  discovered  in  the 
gravels  of  a  small  stream, 
the  Klondike,  a  tributary  to 
the  Yukon  River  in  Canada, 
just  across  the  Alaskan 
boundary.  In  a  single  year 
fifty  thousand  men  rushed 
to  this  new  gold  field  (Fig. 
204},  as  people  did  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849. 

Since  then  gold  has  been 
found  in  many  parts  of 
Alaska,  as  at  Nome,  in  the 
Xanana  Valley,  and  else- 
where ;  and  every  year 
thousands  of  men  go  there. 
them  return  in  the  fall,  partly  to  escape 
the  cold  winter,  and  partly  because  the 
gravels  cannot  he  washed  when  the  ground 
is  frozen.  In  some  places,  where  the  ground 
is  frozen  even  in  summer,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  thaw  it  out  by  means  of  fires  before 
the  gravel  could  be  washed.  In  1910, 
Alaska  ranked  fourth  in  the  production  of 
gold  in  the  Union,  the  value  of  the  output 
being  over  $16,000,000  (Fig.  272). 

One  great  difficulty  has  been  to  reach  the  gold 
fields  aad  -to  coriy  supplies   to  theiu.    The  early 


miners  were  exposed  to  great  hardships  on  their 
Journey  to  the  Klondike  region.  Now,  however,  by 
the  help  of  a  short  railway  across  the  mountains, 
one  can  go  into  the  interior  of  Alaska  much  more 
easily.  In  summer  many  go  up  the  Yukon  River 
in  boats ;  but  this  is  impossible  in  winter  when  the 
river  is  frozen.  Trace  this  course.  How  does  the 
Yukon  River  compare  in  size  with  the  Ohio  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  418)  ? 

Partly  l>ecause  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  in  sup- 


Fra.  2lM.  — Hint 

Klondike, 
supplies. 

But  most  of 


plies  and  machinery,  there  has,  as  yet,  been  little 
gold  mining  in  the  solid  rock.  There  are,  however, 
some  such  mines  already  opened,  the  largest  being 
on  Douglas  Island  near  Juneau,  where  there  is 
the  largest  stamp  mill  in  tlie  world.  Nor  has  there 
been  much  mining  of  other  minerals,  although  enor- 
mous deposits  of  copper  and  coal  are  knowu  to  exist 
in  Alaska. 

No  doubt  the  salmon  industry  will  in- 
crease  in   importance   in    the 

future.     This  is  true  also  of  ^^  *"' 
.1  ■    ■  Tiri.  .    the  future 

the    mining.       When,    as    at 

present,  supplies  ha.e  to  be  i„|,"S;^ 

drawn  in  by  dogs,  or  on  the  mining 
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of  men  or  of  horses,  even  across 
rs  and  lofty  mountains,  the  expense 
nsportation  is  very  great.  However, 
ids  are  now  being  built  to  the  richest 
and  copper  regions ;  and  when  these 
nished,  the  amount  of  metal  mined 
»e  greatly  increased, 
jre  are  other  valuable  resources  in 
a.  Among  them  are  the  extensive  for- 
inection  ^^^^'  especially  along  the  south- 
ler  eastern  coast,  and  in  some  of  the 

'®  warmer  valleys  of  the  interior. 

lough  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  there  is 
^ood  soil;  and  in  some  places  the  climate  is 
9  to  farming.  Besides,  even  where  the  sum- 
,re  too  short  for  crops,  grass  often  grows 
ntly.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  raise  sheep 
tie  here,  and  no  doubt  this  will  some  day  be 
the  industries  of  Alaska, 
ideer  also  thrive  in  this  country.  On  the 
i  in  northern  Asia  the  reindeer  is  a  domestic 
,  supplying  the  people  with  meat,  milk,  and 
resides  serving  as  a  draft  animal.  The  rein- 
is  already  been  introduced  into  the  tundras 
ska,  and  will  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
3re  much  more  comfortably. 

ire  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Alaska 
rove  much  more  valuable  to  us  in  the 
I  than  it  has  thus  far  been, 
such  a  new  country  there  are,  of 
I,  no  large  cities.  The  oldest  and 
il  best  known  is  the  quaint  town 

of  Sitka,  the  former  capital. 
LTJ,  which  was  made  the  capital  a  few 
ago,  besides  being  near  valuable  gold 
is  on  the  route  to  the  Klondike.  It 
refore,  an  important  center.  Not  far 
is  Skagway,  where  miners  leave  the 
)r  to  take  the  White  Pass  Railway  to 
ad  waters  of  the  Yukon. 

e  are  also  many  mining  towns,  such  as 
Sy  in  the  Klondike  region  of  Canada,  and 
on  Bering  Sea.  In  1898,  the  beach  sands  at 
vere  found  to  contain  gold,  and  in  a  single 
a  goodnsized  city  had  grown  on  the  beach, 
lumbers  of  men  lived  in  tents,  and  others  in 
vooden  shanties.  In  1900,  there  were  over 
thousand  people  here;  but  ten  years  later, 
ere  only  about  one  sixth  as  many.  In  such 
g  district  a  town  may  grow  up  in  a  year  and 
deserted  in  a  single  season. 


2.   Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  United  States 

has  secured  possession  of  distant  Northern 

lands:  it  has  still  more  recently  ^^  .  ^._^ 

.   ^  .     ^      r  "^    Their  history 

come    into    control    of    some 

tropical  islands.     As   a   result  of  our  war 

with  Spain,  in  1898,  Porto  Rico  was  ceded 

to  the  United  States  and  Cuba  was  given 

its  independence,  under  the  general  guidance 

of  the  United  States. 

Since  that  time,  Porto  Rico  has  made 
great  advance ;  but  Cuba  has  not  done  so 
well.  After  the  war,  our  government 
occupied  Cuba  for  a  while,  then  handed 
over  the  control  to  the  Cuban  people,  who 
established  a  republican  form  of  government. 
But  soon  trouble  arose,  and  in  1906  the 
United  States  had  to  interfere  again.  In 
1909  the  Cubans  were  again  given  control. 
Cuba  is  not  a  dependency  of  our  country, 
as  Porto  Rico  is,  but  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  interfere  there  when  it  seems 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  peace.  Since 
it  is  thus  under  our  protection,  we  are  more 
interested  in  Cuba  than  in  other  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of 
Porto  Rico ;  and  it  seems  better  to  describe 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  together  than  to  class 
Cuba  with  the  other  West  Indian  Islands 
in  which  we  have  no  special  interest. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  being  nearly  as  large  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  much  longer  Area  and  sur- 
and  narrower.  Porto  Rico  is  f*ce  features 
somewhat  smaller  than  Connecticut.  Each 
of  these  islands  is  quite  mountainous,  the 
peaks  in  Cuba  ranging  from.  2000  to  4000 
feet  above  sea  level,  while  one  of  them 
reaches  an  altitude  of  8600  feet. 

Both  islands  lie  entirely  within  the  trop- 
ical zone,  and  on  the  lowlands  neither  snow 
nor  frost  are  known.  On  ac- 
count of  the  warm  climate 
many  people  from  the  United  States  go  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  to  spend  the  winter. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  rain  in  most 
I  parts  of   the  islands ;    but   the  rainfall  is 
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especially  heavy  on  the  northeastern,  or 
windward,  slopes,  where  the  damp  winds, 
which  blow  from  the  northeast,  first  reach 
the  land.  The  summer  is  the  rainiest  sea- 
son, for  then  the  winds  blow  with  greatest 
strength  and  steadiness. 

While  there  are  mountain  ranges  in  each 
of  the   islands,  a  large   portion  of   Porto 
■    ihi  ^^''^*'  *"*^  Cuba  has  been  cleared 

'^^  and  cultivated.     This  is  espe- 

cially true  of  Porto  Rico,  which  is  really 
an  island  of  farms.  Crops  grow  luxuriantly 
partly  because  of  Die  excellent  soil,  and 
partly  because  of  the  favorable  climate. 
Indeed,  agricultui'e  is  the  chief  industry  on 
both  islands. 

As  in  all  the  West  Indies,  the  principal 
crop  is  sugar  cane  (Fig.  207),  and  the 
L  Thafarm  industry  is  carried  on  much  as 
pndacta  it  ia    in    Louisiana  (p.   75). 

A  second  important  crop  is  tobacco,  for 
which  Cuba  is  especially  noted.  Tobacco 
is  also  raised  extensively  in  Porto  Rico. 
At  Havana,  and  other  places,  it  is  manu- 
factured   into    cigars,    which    bring    high 


allspice.  Such  fruits  as  bananas,  oranges, 
limes,  pineapples  (Fig.  208),  and  cocoanuts 
are  grown  in  great  quantities;    and  there 


prices,  —  the  Havana   cigar  being   consid- 
ered the  best  that  is  made. 

Upon  the  hillslopes  much  coffee  is  pro- 
duced, and  some  tea  and  cocoa.  Spices, 
including  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  ginger, 
are  products  of  the  West  Indies ;  also  pep- 
per, cardamom,  vanilla,  and    pimento  or 


Fia.  SOb.— A  native  hut  In  Cuba. 

are  also  many  vegetables.     There  is  much 
pasture,  too,  and  many  cattle  are  raised. 

Our  soil  and  climate  have  enabled  us  to 

raise  almost  all  the  farm  products  that  we 

have   needed,  except   such  as  ^  Their  Bpedai 

may  be  produced  within  these  value  to  tb« 

islands.      They  United  sute. 

can  send  us  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 

spices,    and    ti'opical    fruits. 

They  can  also  send  us  fruits 

and  vegetables  in  midwinter. 

Thus  it  is  of  great  value  to 

us  that  we  have  such  close 

relations  with  these  islands. 

When    first    settled,  the    West 
Indies  were  covered   hy  a  dense 
tropical  forest,  and   -..  „  ,_„ 
some  of  the  woods  ^^ 
still    remMn,  espe-   '^ 
cially  among  the  higher  mountains. 
In  Cuba,  for  instance,  there  is  still 
raucb  valuable  timl>er,  such  as  ma- 
hogany, ebony,  and  fustic,  which 
produces  a  valuable  yellow  dye. 

Besides  the  rnw  products  of  the  soil,  there  is  some 
mineral  wealth  in  Cuba.  Copper  is  found  here,  and 
also  iron,  the  latter  having  been  mined  for  a  long 
time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago. 

Railways  connect  some  of  the  cities,  and 
also  reach  out  into  the  agricultural  districts, 


a  Rlu)  drawing  tlie  sugar 
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rving  to  bring  the  crops  to  the  chief 
)r  Bhipment.  However,  many  of  the 
nces  towns  are  not  connected  by 
por-  rail ;  and  since  there  are  few 
good  wagon  roads,  they  have 
no  communication  with  the  outside 
except  by  boat. 

I  its  occupation  of  Cuba,  the  United  States 
ine  good  macadam  TOad  bailt  from  the  eaat- 
he  westeni  end  of  the  island.  Steamboat 
r  run  from  American  ports  to  Havana  and 


with  Spain  thouatrnds  upon  thoosands  were 
killed  in  battle  or  starred  to  death.  Much 
property  was  destroyed,  and  iniubitaiita 
altogether  the  island  was  so  of  the  IsUndi 
badly  governed  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  returns. 

Many  of  the  natives  are  of  mixed  blood. 
The  Indians  did  not  prove  good  slaves  to 
their  Spanish  conquerors,  and  negro  slaves 
were   brought    from    Africa.      Therefore, 
while  pure-blooded   Spaniards  are  nume^ 
ous,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  are 
negroes,  either  full  blooded  or 
h^f-breeds.     Under  Spanish 
rule  these  natives  were  very 
poor  and  densely  ignorant ; 
but  they  are  capable  of  ad- 
vance under  proper  guidance. 


Via.  208.  —  I^eappleB  gmwiog  In  Porto  Rico. 

5Bt  Indian  ports.  Thus  the  United  States  has 
ch  to  improTe  the  conveniences  for  the  trans- 
lof  goods;  and  bj  that  means  a  much  better 
a  secured  for  the  products  of  these  islands. 

ig  partly  to  lack  of  coal,  and  partly 
bad  government  of  the  Spaniards, 
there  has  been  very  little  manu- 
facturing. There  are,  how- 
everal  important  cities  along  the 
The  largest  of  these  is  Havana, 
I,  for  a  long  time  the  center  of  the 
I  rule  in  America.  Another  Cuban 
Santiago,  where  the  Spanish  ships 
nk  in  the  war  of  1898 ;  and  a  third 

i\NZA8. 

two  principal  cities  of  Porto  Rico 
i  Juan,  on  the  northern  coast,  and 

on  the  southern.    The  former  is  the 

city  and  capital  of  the  island. 

ons   of   Porto   Rico   and  Cuba  are 

populated,  although  in  Cuba's  wars 


3.  Panama  Canal  Zone 
(Fig.  209) 
One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing regions  controlled  by  the 
United       States  itsIoMtion 
is    the     Panama  and  oxtent 
Canal  Zone,  a  strip  of  land  and  water  about 
fifty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide.     This 
zone  extends  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  across 
the  isthmus  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  in- 
cludes some  other  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canal  and  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 
According  to  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and   the  Republic   of   Panama,   the 
government  of  this  zone  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  for  an  unlimited 
time. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Canal,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  is  located  the  city  of  Colon, 
formerly  called  Aspinwall.  It  itacitlMciid 
is  a  city  with  large  shipping  porta, 
docks  and  well-paved  streets.  The  shipping 
business  is  very  important.  French,  Ger- 
man, English  and  American  passenger  boats 
call  here  regularly,  and  freight  vessels  from 
many  nations  are  daily  seen  at  Cristobal, 
the  port  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canal. 
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Fig.  209. — Map  of  Panama  Canal  Zone. 


Panama,  across  the  isthmus,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Canal  Zone,  but  only  two  hours 
away,  is  a  splendid  city  of  old  fortifications, 
monuments,  and  churches.  It  is  the  central 
market  for  most  of  the  native  products  and 
the  distributing  point  for  the  entire  isthmus. 
Near  the  city,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canal, 
is  Port  Ancon,  where  the  large  ocean- 
going vessels  and  other  ships  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce  are  accustomed  to  call  as 
they  enter  the  Canal. 

The  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  are  under 
the  government  of  Panama,  but  the  United 
States  government  has  the  right  in  both 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  Canal  Zone,  to  make 
provision  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  two  cities  are  also  connected  by  the 
Panama  Railroad,  a  work  which  was  begun 
about  1850,  and,  after  much  hardship,  com- 
pleted nearly  five  years  later.  When  the 
canal  was  built  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
this  railroad  and  rebuild  it. 

The  channel  of  the  canal  is  broad  and 
deep,  from  300  to  500  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  It  has  huge  locks  110  feet  wide 
and  1000  feet  long,  arranged  in  pairs  so  as 
to  provide  for  vessels  going  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  canal  also  passes  through  two 
large  artificial  lakes,  one  of  them  over  thirty 
miles    long,   made    by   a  dam.  across    the 


Chagres  River,  and  through  a  tremendous 
cut  in  the  hills  at  Culebra. 


4.   The  Hawaiian  Islands  (Fig.  214) 

Far  out  in  the  mid-Pacific,  not  quite  a  third 
of  the  distance  from  our  western  coagt  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  is  a  moun-  xheir  location 
tain  chain  fifteen  hundred  miles  and  mountain- 
long,  most  of  which  lies  be-  ous  character 
neath  the  ocean.  Several  large  volcanic 
peaks  rise  above  the  water,  forming  a  chain 
of  Islands,  known  as  the  Sandwich,  or  Ha- 
waiian, Islands.  The  largest  of  these  islands 
is  Hawaii,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Con- 
necticut. Each  of  the  islands  is  made  chiefiy 
of  melted  rock,  or  lava,  which  has  risen 
from  within  the  earth  (Fig.  210).  Two  of 
the  Hawaiiain  volcanoes  are  still  active,  and 
the  fiery  hot  lava  flows  out  from  them  every 
few  years.  The  larger,  Mauna  Loa,  rises 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  latitude  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
(Fig.  2)  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Being  in  the 
midst  of  the  broad  Pacific,  and 
therefore  surrounded  by  warm  ocean  water, 
the  climate  is  warm  and  equable.  From 
day  to  night,  and  even  from  summer  to 
winter,  the  thermometer  varies  only  a  few 
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degrees.  As  in  the  West  Indies,  tlie  north- 
east winds  blow  steadily  and  bring  an 
abundance  of  rain  to  the  windward  slopes. 
The  southwestern,  or  leeward^  slopes  are 
much  drier,  and  in  some  places  even  arid. 


Fta.  211. —The  grass  but  ol  a  DBtlve  in  the  Hawaiian 


The  Hawaiian  natives,  who  are  Malayans, 
are   an   intelligent   race,  resembling  those 


of    other    Pacific    islands.      The    Chineee 
form  ft  large  part  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion ;  but  there  are  also  many  p^pj^  io. 
Japanese,      Portuguese,     and  dustiiM,agd 
Americans.  ^^lie^  "•»« 

In  1893,  the  ruler,  a  native  queeD,  was  de- 
posed, and  the  white  population  set  up  im 
independent  government  and  o£Eered  tbe 
islands  to  the  United  States,  aa  a  territoiy. 
After  some  delay  the  offer  was  accepted, 


and  the  islands  have  been  under  our  control 
since  1898. 
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Many  years  ago  white  men  introduced 
tlie  crops  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  larger 
islands  have  become  quite  productive,  the 
principal  crop  being  sugar  (Fig.  213). 
Coffee,  tropical  fruits,  and  rice  (Fig.  212) 
are  other  products,  the  last  being  culti- 
vated especially  by  the  Chinese. 

The  two  leading  cities  are  Honolulu, 
on  the  island  of  Oahii,  and  Hilo,  on  Hawaii. 


wonld  last  leee  than  two  weeka,  while  the  voy^e 
requires  more  than  three  weeks.  Therefore  the  gov- 
eminent  needs  to  have  a  place  along  the  route  where 
it  can  store  large  quantities  of  coal. 

Coaling  stations  are  also  wanted  for  passenger 
and  freight  steamers;  and  there  is  need  of  a  place 
where  all  kinds  of  ships  can  stop  for  repairs.  All 
large  naval  powers  have  such  stations  in  various 
parte  of  the  ocean.  Great  Britain,  the  greatest 
power  upon  the  sea,  has  them  in  all  parts  of  the 


Fig.  213.  — Natives  cnttlng  sugar  cane  on  a  plaotatlon  in  tbe  HawaUan  Islands. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  food  for  the  early  Cali- 
Valne  of  the  f  ornian  miners  ;  and  great 
islands  to  tlie  quantities  of  raw  sugar  are 
United  sutes  now  brought  from  the  islands 
to  be  refined  on  the  Pacific  coast  (p.  139). 
San  Francisco  has  long  been  the  chief 
market  place  for  the  products  of  these 
islands. 

The  territory  has  another  and  still  greater  value. 
Daring  our  war  with  Spain  the  islands  were  used  as 
a  coaling  station  for  oar  war  ships  bound  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which  then  belonged  to  Spain. 
The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines 
is  more  than  seven  thousand  miles.  If  we  wish  to 
send  a  war  ship  there  from  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  find  a  place,  on  the  way,  at  which  it 
can  obtain  coal.  Such  a  ship  might  carry,  perhaps, 
e^ht  hundred  tons  of  coal;  but  as  from  sixty  to 
seventy  toaa  may  be  burned  each  day,  this  supply 


Samoa 


5.  Otber  Small  Island  PoaseBsIonB 
For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  England  had  control  over 
the  Samoan  Islands,  far  to  the  , 
southwest  of  the  Hawaiian  I 
lands  (Fig.  214).  This  arrangement  did 
not  prove  satisfactory,  and  now  Tutuila, 
one,  of  the  islands,  is  owned  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  little  value  to  us  except 
for  the  coaling  station  at  the  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago,  Apia,  the  chief  city  in  the  Samoan 
Islands,  is  on  the  island  of  Upola,  which 
belongs  to  Germany. 

As  one  of  the  resultR  of  the   war  with  Spain,  we 
obtained  the  island  of  Gvam  (Figs.  417  and  214), 
one   of    the    Ladrones,   or  Eobbers'    _^ 
Islands,  some  distance   east   of   the 
Philippines.    Like  Tutuila,  Guam  is  of  little  servioa 
to  us  except  as  a  coaliiig  stAtion  for  vessels. 
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Our  country  has  obtained  possesBion  of  seTeral 
other  Bmall  ialandB  in  the  Factflc.  Among  theae  are 
_.  .  .  .  Marctu  Inland,  northeast  of  Guam ; 
Wakt  Itland,  between  Guam  aod  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  3/irf»ay  Wonrf*, nortliwestof  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  and  two  small  islands,  Buter  and 
Howiand,  nearly  on  the  equator  south  of  the  Midway 
Islands.    None  of  these  are  of  special  importance. 

6.  The  Philippine  Islands  (Fig.  314) 

During  the  Spanish  War,  Admiral  Dewey 
destroyed  the  Spanish  war    ships  in  the 

„  ,   ,    harbor  of  Manila,  and  took  pos- 

BOwacqtured  ,   ^,       „,.,.  ^, 

session  of  the   Phtlippme   Is- 
lands for  the  United  States.     At  the  close 


of  the  war  we  paid  Spain  $20,000,000  to 
give  up  all  claim  to  them,  and  since  then 
they  have  formed  a  part  of  our  territory. 

This  group  of  islands,  or  archipelago, 
consists  of  ihore  than  three  thousand  is- 
Snrfan  lands,  many  of  which  are  very 

fMtnreB  small.     The  largest,  Luzon,  is 

about  the  size  of  Kentucky;  and  the  second, 
Mindanao,  is  almost  as  large. 

Like  the  West  Indies  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  Philippines  are  portions  of  mountain  ranges  in 
the  sea.    This  mountain  chain  is  still  growing,  and 


as  the  rocks  slowly  move  and  break, 
shocks  are  caused.  Some  of  them  have  been  ver; 
destructive;  for  instance,  the  earthquake  of  1863 
destroyedalargepartof  Manila.  Volcanoes,someof 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  eight  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand feet,  are  numerous  here,  and  some  of  theiu  ar« 
very  active. 

While  parts  of  the  islands  are  mountain- 
ous, there  are  many  valleys  in  which  the 
soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  being  formed  by  the 
decay  of  lava,  limestone,  and  other  rocks  rich 
in  plant  food. 

Since  none  of  the  islands  are  very  large, 
there  can  be  no  great  rivers.     Still,  there 
are  some  with  deep  mouths,  making  good 
harbors;    and   steamboats  are 
able  to  navigate  the  lower  por- 
tions of  all  the  lai^er  rivers. 

As  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
climate  of  the  Philippines  is 
tropical — always  „ 
warm,  and  some- 
times very  hot,  especially  at  a     1 
distance  from  the  sea. 

The  year  is  divided  into  the  dry 

and  rainy  seasoDii,  the  former  coming 

during  the  wint«r  months,  the  latter 

in    the   summer.      The   dry   period 

lasts  as  long  as  the  winds  blow  from 

the  northeast,  and  then  the  fields 

often  become  parched  and  cracked, 

and  the  roads  very  dusty.     In  the 

summer,  however,  the  winds  change 

to  the  southeast.     They  are  then  so 

damp  that  there  is  a  deluge  of  rain 

wliich  changes  much  of  the  country 

to  a  swamp,  making  travel  almost 

impossible. 

The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  so  damp  that  then 

can  be  no  cellars  under  the  houses,  for  they  would 

be  too  wet  to  be  healthful  (Fig.  216).     Indeed,  the 

houses    themselves    are    usually   raised    above  the 

ground,  and   the  family  lives  in  the   second  stoiy. 

The  lower  part  is  often  used  for  storage,  as  a  cellar 

is  in  our  country. 

Forests  cover  a  large  part  of  the  archipel- 
ago, for  trees  thrive  here,  often  forming  a 
tropical  jungle.      Among  the  vegetation 
valuable  woods  are  ebony,  the  and  animal 
rubber  tree,  from  which  gutta  '•*' 
percba  is  obtained,  and  a  palm  from  whose 
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255),  and  tobacco,  the  latter  beiiig  manu- 
factured into  cigars  at  Manila  (Fig.  217). 
This  is  almost  the  sole  manufacturiDg  of 
importartce,  and  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  Europe  and  America  for  all  but  the 
very  simplest  articlea. 

Hemp  is  the  best-known  export  of  these 
islands.     It  is  made  from  the  fiber  of  the 


sap  alcohol  may  be  made.  Cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  pepper  grow  in  these  islands,  and  cocoa- 
nut  and  banana  trees  are  also  very  common. 

As  in  other  tropical  forests,  there  are  im- 
mense numbers  of  animals,  especially  insects, 
serpents,  and  beautiful  birds.  Among  the 
serpents  are  the  huge  python  and  the  deadly 
oAra  de  eapello.  There  are  also  deer,  apes, 
wild  hogs,  wild  buffaloes,  huge 
bats,  and  man-eating  croco- 
diles. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Phil- 
ippines   number    over    eight 

.  ,.  vi  _i  millions, about six- 
Inlubituita  .         ,      , 

sevenths  of  whom 

are  civilized.  Two  very  differ- 
ent races  occupy  the  islands, — 
(1)  the  aborigiues,  or  original 
inhabitants;  and  (2)  the 
Malay*  (Fig.  216).  The 
former,  a  race  of  small,  dark- 
skinned  savages,  are.  called 
Negritot,  a  Spanish  word  mean- 
ing little  negroes.  They  have 
been  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
forests  by  the  more  powerful 
and  intelligent  Malays.  Be- 
sides the  If  egritos,  the  Malays, 
and     the     half-breeds,     many 

Chinese  traders  and  Spaniards      Fro.  SIS-  —  a  native  bouse  in  tbe  Philippiue  IsUnds  buiU  ot  bamboo  iiud 
live  on  the  islands;   and   now  covered  with  »  thawh  roof.    BeuLuoe  of  the  dampoen  the  boaaea  do  not 

rest  on  the  groond. 
there  are  also  many  Americans. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  the  niore 
civilized  tribes  cleared  the  land  and  engaged 
Principal  in  farming.     Their  wants  are 

pndncta  few,  however,  and  very  little 

work  supplies  them  with  what  they  need. 
Cocoanuts  and  bananas  are  easily  obtained, 
and  rice,  yams,  and  other  food  plants  may  be 
easily  raised.  There  is,  therefore,  no  special 
reason  for  working  hard ;  and,  in  fact,  in 
that  warm,  humid  climate  hard  work  is  al- 
most impossible.  For  these  reasons  large 
numbers  of  the  natives  are  unprogressive. 

Many  of  the  people,  however,  are  indus- 
trious, and  produce  more  than  they  need  for 
themselves.  Among  the  products  for  ex- 
port are  hemp,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar  (Fig. 


wild  plantain,  which  so  closely  resembles 
the  banana  tree  that  most  people  could  not 
tell  the  two  apart.  It  is  used  for  a  number 
of  purposes,  one  being  for  making  rope. 
These  islands  supply  the  world  with  hemp 
for  making  the  better  grade,  called  Manila 
rope. 

The  castor  bean  grows  wild,  and  its  oil  is  used  for 
many  purposes.  Great  r«Ets  of  cocoanuts  are  shipped 
down  the  riyers  to  the  sea.  From  this  nut  an  oil  is 
made  that  is  used  in  lainps,  and  sometimes  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  lard.  Much  of  the 
dried  meat  of  the  nut,  called  co/ira,  is  shipped  to  Eu- 
rope for  USB  in  soap  making. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  is  the  rattan, 
which  tbe  natives  put  to  a  thousand  uses,  such  as 
making  ropes,  bouses,  canoes,  frames,  carta,  beds,  and 
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Uan  J  of  the  natives  ma-ke  a  lining  by  split- 
d  marketiag  the  cane.  The  bamboo  ia  also 
t  value.  This  plant  grows  from  one  inch  to 
n  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  five  to  seventy 
leigbt.   It  iaosed  in  making  tbe  frames,  sides, 


for  a  long  time  the  center  of  the  Spamali 
government  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  still 
the  center  of  government  in  the  archipelago. 
Under  Spanish  rule  lai^e  portions  of  the 
islands  were  left  in  a  wild 
state ;  and  little  probaUa 
attempt  was  made  futon 
to  use  the  re-  Viogitta 
sources  to  their  fullest  extent. 
The  islands  are  able  to  pro- 
duce far  more  farm  products 
than  at  present.  The  nches 
of  the  forests  have  been  tittle 
used  ;  and  the  minerals,  in- 
cluding gold,  silver,  coal, 
petroleum,  marble,  and  sul- 
phur, have  likewise  been 
largely  neglected. 

There  is  a  promising  future 
in  the  development  of  these 
resources,  and  the  civilized 
natives  are  alieady  helping 
greatly  in  the  work.  Many  of 
them  are  educated  and  cul- 
tured, living  in  excellent 
homes.  They  are  now  partly 
governing  themselves,  having 
a  legislature  of  their  own ;  but  the  United 
States  still  holds  control.  We  are  helping 
to  educate  the  people,  and  to  establish  a, 
good  government. 


.  —  Native  women  of  the  Philippine  klauds  making  cigars  In  Manila. 

3n  the  roofs  of  honaes,  and  also  rafts,  boate, 
nral  implements,  bows,  bowstrings,  arrows, 
forks,  and  many  other  articles, 
latives  have  domesticated  a  native  wild  ani- 
!  water  buffalo  (Fig.  218),  which  is  of  much 
s  a  draft  animal.  It  is  of 
service  in  the  rice  fields, 
ire  kept  flooded  during  the 
;  season.  The  buffalo  is 
t  home  in  the  mud,  even 
ng  wet  walking  to  dry ;  and 
it  must  have  a  daily  plunge 
lud  and  water. 

he  entire  group  of  is- 

there  are  many  cities 
having  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than 

ousand ;    hut  there  is 

'Ue    of    special     impor-  Fiq.  2I8.  —  Native  Filipinos  plowing  with  the  Luffalo. 

This  is  Manila,  on 
ind  of  Luzon.      This  city,  which  has  I       Alaska:  Quebtioks.    1.  How  was  Alaska  oh- 
VO  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  is      tained,  and  how  was  the  purchase  at  first  r^arded? 
i  upon  an  excellent  harbor,  and  was  |  3.  Describe  the  climate.     3.  What  are  the  prio- 
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cipal  surface  features?  4.  What  can  you  tell  about 
the  scenery?    5.  What  about  the  food  fish  there? 

6.  State  the  principal  facts  about  the 
Review  Ques^  whaling.  7.  The  sealing.  8.  The 
tions  and  mining.     9.  What  about  the  future 

suggestions  development  of  the  territory? 
10.  Name  and  locate  the  leading  towns. 

SuGOESTiONS.  11.  Collect  some  whalebone. 
12.  How  does  the  area  of  Alaska  compare  with  that 
of  the  United  States  proper?  13.  Measure  the 
length  of  the  Yukon,  and  compare  it  with  the 
Mackenzie.     14.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Alaska. 

Porto  Rico  and  Cuba:  Questions.  15.  Give 
some  facts  in  their  history.  What  is  our  relation  to 
Porto  Rico?  To  Cuba?  16.  What  are  their  areas 
and  principal  surface  features?  17.  Describe  the 
climate.  18.  Name  the  farm  products.  19.  How 
are  these  products  of  special  value  to  the  United 
States?    20.  What  other  raw  products  are  found? 

21.  What  about  the  conveniences  for  transportation? 

22.  !(fame  and  locate  the  principal  cities.    23.  What 
about  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands? 

SuooESTiONB.  24.  Estimate  the  length  and  the 
average  breadth  of  Cuba.  25.  What  products  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  also  raised  in  the  United 
States?  Where?  26.  State  some  advantage  that 
Cuba  enjoys  over  Louisiana  in  the  production  of 
sugar.  27.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico. 

Panama  Canal  Zone  :  Questions.  28.  Locate 
this  zone.  29.  How  was  this  strip  of  land  obtained, 
and  what  is  its  extent?  30.  What  advantages  are 
secured  by  the  canal  ?  . 

Suggestions.  31.  What  difficulties  were  caused 
by  the  climate  in  the  work  of  digging  tlie  canal? 
82.  Read  magazine  articles  telling  about  the  work. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  Small 
Islands:  Questions.  33.  Where  are  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  located?  34.  What  are  their  surface  fea- 
tures? 35.  Describe  their  climate.  36.  State  the 
principal  facts  about  their  inhabitants,  industries, 
and  principal  cities.  37.  What  is  the  special  value 
of  these  islands  to  the  United  States?  38.  Name 
and  locate  other  island  possessions.  39.  How  are 
they  important  ? 

Suggestions.  40.  Why  should  you  expect  much 
the  same  products  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  in 
Cuba?  41.  Why  is  not  the  summer  very  hot  in  these 
tropical  regions  ?  42.  What  city  on  our  eastern  coast 
should  be  associated  with  San  Francisco  as  impor- 
tant for  refining  sugar?  43.  Explain  the  presence 
of  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  these  islands. 

The  Philippine  Islands  :  Questions.  44.  How 
were  these  islands  acquired  ?  45.  Describe  their  sur- 
face features.  46.  Their  climate.  47.  What  vege- 
table and  animal  life  is  found  here  ?  48.  State  the 
chief  facts  about  the  inhabitants.  49.  What  are  the 
principal  products?    50.  What   about   the  cities? 


51.  Explain  the  possibilities  for  progress  in  these 
islands. 

Suggestions.  52.  Compare  the  latitude  of  the 
islands  with  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  53.  Name  several  other  places 
thus  far  studied  that  have  volcanoes.  54.  Collect 
pictures  of  scenes  in  the  Philippines.  55.  Obtain  a 
piece  of  Manila  hemp  rope  for  the  school  collection ; 
also  a  piece  of  bamboo  and  of  rattan.  56.  Find  out 
about  Dewey's  capture  of  Manila.  57.  Make  a  sketch 
map  of  the  islands. 

58.  Name  the  principal  dependencies  of  the  United 
States.    59.  Ix>cate  each  on  the  map  of  the  world 
(Fig.  2).    60.  Walk    toward    each. 
61.  Name  the  principal  products  of  OtMafioiw 

each.    62.  In  what  zones  does  each  ^^^ 

lie?    63.  How  did  we  obtain  each?    64.  Name  and 
locate  the  principal  cities  in  our  dependencies. 


V.   Countries  North  op  the  United 

States 

z.  Canada  and  Newfoundland 

1.  Trace  the  boundary  line  between  United  States 
and  Canada.  2.  Which  of  our  states  border  on  Can- 
ada ?  3.  What  has  caused  so  many  --  atndv 
lakes  in  the  Dominion?  4.  Name  ^  ^ 
and  locate  the  eight  largest  (including  the  Great 
Lakes).  5.  Name  and  locate  the  four  largest  rivera 
Into  what  ocean  does  each  drain  ?  6.  Where  are  the 
largest  cities  ?  7.  What  are  the  names  of  the  larg- 
est ?  8.  What  reasons  can  you  see  for  their  location  ? 
9.  Trace  the  Arctic  Circle  across  Canada.  10.  Com- 
pare the  latitude  of  Labrador  with  that  of  England. 
11.  Locate  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  Hudson  Bay ; 
Greenland;  Newfoundland;  Nova  Scotia.  12.  Name 
the  divisions  of  Canada. 

With  the  exception  of  Alaska  almost  all 
of  the  land  north  of  our  country  belongs  to 
Canada. 

While  the  British  were  founding  the  thir- 
teen colonies,  the  French  occupied  the  coast 
of  eastern  Canada  and  made  History 
settlements  at  Quebec,  Mon-  l.  Contest  be- 
treal,  and  other  points  ajong  I^rFrSli^id 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Even  the  result 
now  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  speak  French 
as  their  mother  tongue.     The  French  and 
English  were  often  at    war;    but    finally 
England,   aided  by  her  colonies,  won  con- 
trol of  the  French  possessions  north  of  the 
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States.  Only  the  small  islands  of 
n  and  St.  Pierre  were  retained  by 
and  they  are  still  used  by  tlie 
as  fishing  stations. 
■  our  Revolutionary  War,  Canada  still 
d  in  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
.^  At  first  there  were  several 
,  the  coloniea  with  separate  govem- 
n»t  menta,  though  all  were  under 
the  control  of  Great  Britain; 
867  a  union  was  formed  called  the 
ON  OF  Canada.     There  are  nine 


i,  or  provinces,  in  the  Dominion, — 
;otia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 
Lck,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
lewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Colum- 
ich  has  a  government  of  its  own, 
ates  have ;  but  the  united  provinces 
antral  government  with  the  capital 
WA,  which  corresponds  to  our  cap- 
t'^ashington. 

;s  these  provinces,  there  are  the 
Territory,  and  several  undeveloped 
3s.  The  names  of  the  latter  are 
n  the  map  (Fig.  219),  but  they 
w  inhabitants  and  are  of  little 
ice  at  present.     Name  these  divi- 


NEWFOtTHDLAND  has  refused  to  join  the 
Dominion,  so  that,  while  still  a  colony  o£ 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  a  part  s.  Hawfound- 
of  Canada.  Newfoundland  in-  land 
eludes  not  only  the  island  by  that  naiae, 
but  also  the  east  coast  of  Labrador. 

The  surface   of    southern    Canada  very 
closely  resembles  that  of  our  Northern  States. 
Eastern  Canada,  for  instance, 
is  much  like  New    England.  Surface 
That  section  of  Canada  which   "    ** 
lies   north  of   Ohio  and  New  b^een  Boath. 
York        is  ranCanadiud 

more  level,  ^^^^,^ 
like     those 

states ;  and  it  is  the 
most  important  farming 
region  in  the  Dominion. 
Farther  west,  north  oj 
Dakota  and  Montana, 
are  broad  plains  (Fig. 
226),  increasing  in  eleva- 
tion to  the  very  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Among  the  Western  moi 
tains  are  man;  canyons,  gla- 
ciers, and  snow-capped  peaks 
(Fig.  220).  The  scenery  of 
this  region  is  wonderful,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(Fig.  280)  passes  through  the 
best  of  it.  A  portion  of  thi« 
wonderland  has  beeu  set  aside 
as  a  national  park  by  the  Canadian  govemmeut. 

The  Great  Glacier  (Fig.  18)  covered  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Canada,  for  it  had  its  source  in  the  liigb- 
lands  o£  Labrador.  Aa  in  our  coun-  _  __  _.  .„ 
try,  Ita  .oa  of  „mch  o!  C..«i.  i.  J^S^*" 
glacial  drift;  the  Great  Ice  Sheet 
also  formed  many  lakes  there,  and  caosed  great 
numbers  of  rapids  and  waterfalls. 

The  climate  of  southern  Canada,  like  the 
surface  features,  corresponds  to  that  of  our 
Northern  States,  though  it  is 
slightly  cooler.  The  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  south- 
ern Quebec,  for  example,  resembles  that  of 
New  England,  while  Ontario  has  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.     Farther  west,  in  Manitoba,  we 
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find  nearly  the  same  climate  ab  in  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota ;  and  west  of  this, 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  come  the 
arid  lands.  In  British  Columbia,  on  the 
west  coast,  there  is  heavy  rainfall  and  an 
even  temperature,  as  in  Waahington. 

Toward  the  north,  howsTer,  the  country  grows 
rapidly  colder,  until,  in  the  extreme  northern  por- 
tion, the  climate  is  frigid,  and  there  are  broad  ex- 
panses of  frozen  tundra. 

The  Labrador  current,  which  cools  the  tempera- 
ture of  New  England  so  much  (p.  83),  sweeps  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  past  Labrador  and  greatly  chills 
tfae  coast  of  that  region,  as  well  as  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  no  such  ice-laden  currant 
in  the  I'acific,  and  for  that  reason  tfae  climate  is 
far  warmer  there.  Notice,  for  instance,  how  much 
farther  north  VancouTSr  and  Juneau  are  than  any 
city  in  eastern  Canada. 

The  forests  which  cover  northern  New 
England  extend  into  the  hilly  and  moun- 
lambeiing  tainous  section  of  New  Bruns- 
1.  Extent  of  "v/icV  and  southern  Quebec 
tt.f(.tMits  (Fig.    221).      In    fact,    from 

there  westward  to  the  Pacific  this  wooded 
tract,  sweeping  northward  around  the  vast 
plains  of  Manitoba,  is  from  two  to  three 
hundred  miles  wide.  This  forest,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  includes 
fully  a  million  square  miles,  or  over  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  Canada. 

In  the  east^  the  principal  trees  are  spruce,  balsam 
fir,  pine,  and  maple  ;  in  the  west  they  are  spruce, 
mammoth  cedar,  sometimes  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  Douglas  fir,  which  in  some  cases  grows  to 
a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  (Fig.  222).  Most  of 
this  vast  forest  is  a  wilderness,  about  which  very 
little  is  known.  Wild  animals  still  lire  here  in 
great  numbers,  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent where  the  hunting  for  large  game  is  so  good. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  deer,  moose,  bear,  fox, 
wolf,  wild  cat,  beaver,  and  mink.  Furs  are  one  of 
the  principal  products  of  the  region.  From  very 
early  days  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  had  trad- 
ing stations  in  this  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of 
obtiuning  the  furs  from  Indians  and  other  hunters 
and  trappers. 

Lumbering  is   carried   on   in   much   the 

same  manner  as  in  the  north- 

LSSl    ""  P"'  °f  "■«  United  Stales 

Inmbor  centen     (pp.  3S  and  125).     In  the  east 


one  of  the  rivers  down  which  the  logs  are . 
floated  to  the  sea  is  the  St.  John.  Upon 
this  river  are  Fbbdesicton,  the  capital  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  St.  John,  the  largest 
city  in  that  province.  In  these  two  cities 
the  logs  are  made  into  wood  pulp  and 
lumber.     Immense  quantities  of  both  these 


products  are  shipped  from  the  seaport  of 
St.  John. 

The  woods  of  Canada  are  at  present  one 
of  its  greatest  sources  of  wealth;  indeed, 
there  are  hundreds  of  sawmills  at  the 
rapids  on  the  streams,  and  even  in  the  large 
cities.  Among  the  latter,  Montreal, 
Toronto,  and  Ottawa  are  important, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
into  such  articles  as  doors,  blinds,  barrels, 
and  furniture. 

It  was  the  excellent  fishing  on  the  shal- 
low banks  off  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Canada 
that  early  attracted  the  French  to  America, 
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—  One  ot  tlis  large  trees  In  the  forest  of  westera  GaoAda. 
bo7  sitting  on  the  trank  gives  a  scale  by  which  70a  c^d 
I  the  size  of  tbe  tree.    Contraat  ita  alze  with  that  shown  In 


hing  is  still  a  flourislitng  industry 
that    coast.       Fully   fifty   thousand 
people  in   Newfoundland  and 
agof    the    eastern    provinces,    espe- 
cially Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
I  Island,  are  engaged  in  cod  fishing, 
the  best-known  fishing  ports  is  Yar- 
in  Nova  Scotia,  although  a  great 
fishing  is  carried  on  from  HALIFAX, 
ler  smaller  places  in  Nova  Scotia. 
hn's,  Newfoundland,  is  another  im- 

fishing  port. 

e  is  also  much  inland  fishing,  for  the 
.  and  lakes  still  abound  in  trout, 
1,  whitefish,  bass,  and  salmon  (Fig. 

Every  year  large  numbers  of  men 
Q  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
he  sport  of  fishing  in  the  Canadian 


lakes  and  streams.  In  addition, 
there  is  much  fishing  on  the  west 
coast,  especially  for  salmon. 

It  iij  interesting  to  watch  the  satmoti  as 
thej  run  up  the  streams  to  spawn.  At 
times,  in  older  to  get  bejond  waterfalls, 
thuy  must  leap  several  feet  into  tlie  air 
(Fig.  223).  Sometimes  they  fail,  but, 
returning  to  the  task,  thej  try  again  and 
again  until  successful.  When  the  young 
have  reached  the  proper  size,  they  go 
downstream  to  the  ocean,  wliere  they  live 
until  thej  are  ready  to  spawn.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  always  go  back  to  tbe 
same  river  in  which  they  were  born. 

While  traveling  up  the  streams,  the  sal- 
mon are  easily  caught  in  nets  set  across 
the  current,  or  by  dip  nets  in  tiie  hands  of 
fishermen,  or  sometimes  by  salmon  wheels- 
Immense  numbers  of  salmon  are  canned  in 
western  Canada  (Fig.  224),  as  in  Wash- 
ington and  Alaska. 

We  have  already  learned  (p.  150)  about 
the  seal  fishing  in  Alaska.  Seals  are  also 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Canada,  but  their  fur  is  of  ^  Sealmg 
little  value.  There  is,  however,  a  layer  of 
fat,  or  blubber,  just  beneath  the  skin,  as  in 
the  whale.  I'his  can  be  made  into  oil,  and 
it  is  mainly  for  the  blubber  that  theseeaat- 
ern  setds  are  caught,  though  the  skins  are 
also  used  for  making  leathei'.  Vessels  go 
out  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  every 
spring  to  hunt  the  seals  in  the  ice  that  floats 
down  in  the  Labrador  current  (Fig.  225). 
What  was  said  about  the  agriculture  and 
grazing    in    our    Northern    States .  applies 


Pin.  223.  —  PhoWgraph  of  a  salmon  leaping  up  over  a 
wat«rfii11  in  a  stream  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Tbii 
tall  U  over  ten  feet  high  and  yet  the  salmoQ  are  able 
to  leap  ap  over  It. 
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almost  equally  to  Canada.  For  example, 
the  warm,  damp  ocean  winds  favor  the  pro- 
Acfkaltura  duction  of  wheat  and  the  hardy 
1,  Wheat  and  ^ruits  in  British  Columbia  as 
iMxiy  fndu  In  well  as  in  Wasli- 
tt»w«t  ington(p.l27). 

Farther  east,  on  the  plains 
at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
1  Ruching  in  Mountains,  the 
the  arid  Un<u  climate  is  too 
arid  for  farming.  Here,  there- 
fore, ranching  ia  the  prin- 
cipal industry,  as  in  Montana 
and  western  Dakota  (pp.  99 
and  133).  Immense  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared 
on  these  plains.  There  are 
several  towns  here,  the  largest 
being  Calgary, 

In  central  Saskatchewan  the  climate  be- 
gins to  be  more  favorable  for  agriculture, 
8.  The  ereatert  ^^^  'here,  as  well  as  in  Mani- 
£niniegioD,ai]d  toba,  enormous  quantities  of 
If  leading  city  ^^eat  are  raised.  This  wheat 
belt  is  a  continuation  of  that  found    in 


In  the  midst  of  this  wheat  region  is  Wm- 
NIPEO,  in  which  flour  is  manufactured,  as 
in  Minneapolis.  This  city  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 


Minnesota  and  eastern  Dakota.  Although 
the  winters  are  long  and  cold,  the  summers 
are  warm,  so  that  the  hardy  grains,  espe- 
cially wheat  (Fig.  226),  oats,  and  barley, 
thrive. 


Fia.  SS^.  —  Salmon  In  a  utlmon  eumery,  Jnst  bionght  from  tba  water. 


which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Find 
out,  from  the  map  (Fig.  219),  what  other 
la^e  river  is  tributary  to  this  lake;  also 
the  name  of  its  outlet. 

The  country  north  of  Lake  Superior  is 
hilly  and  for  the  most  part  forest-covered, 
being  quite  4.  n.mort 
like  north-  popnlona  Uim- 
em  Minne-  1°B  aectioa.  aod 
sota     and 

Michigan.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  agricul- 
ture here. 

Farther  east,  on  the 
peninsula     between 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Ontario,  is  some  of  the 
best  farm  land  in  Canada. 
This   region    is    in   the 
province  of  Ontario, 
which  is  the  most  popu- 
lous   of    the    Canadian 
provinces,        containing 
about  one  third  of  all  the 
people  in  Canada.     What   large   cities   do 
you  find   here?     More  than  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ontario,  however,  dwell 
either  on  farms  or  in  small  towns  in  the 
farming  districts. 
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Fio.  236.  — SleldBof  wheat,  » 


D  the  level,  (ertUe  plains  at  southem  Manitoba. 


irio   is   DO   farther  north   than   cen* 

d  western  New  York  ;    and  its  cli- 

8   greatly  influenced   by  the   Great 

Here   grapes,  peaches,   com,   and 

^bacco  are  raised ;  also  quantities  of 

heat,  barley,  and  flax.     Some  of  the 

worses  in  America  are  reared  in  On- 

nd  the  province  is  farther  noted  as 

region. 

'6   is   a  strip   of  excellent   farming 

,"  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  St. 

5„jn     Lawrence  River,  and  along  a 

em       part  of  the  southern  shores  of 

the    Gulf   o£    St.    Lawrence. 

Edward  Island  has  many  flne  farms, 

rtions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 

Iso  are   farming  districts.     One   of 

t  and  most  beautiful  farming  regions 

Canada    is    in    southwestern   Nova 

noted  especially  for  delicious  apples. 

here   that    the  French  settlements 

lade,  about   which   Longfellow  has 

in  his  "  Evangeline  " ;  and  this  is 

lUed  "  The  Land  of  Evangeline." 

»m   Canada,   like   western    United 

States,     is    a    noted    mining 

region.     Among  the  minerals, 

^^       gold  and  silver  are  especially 

nitory  important,   though    lead    and 


copper  ores,  building  stone,  coal,  and  other 
mineral  products  are  also  obtained.  Valu- 
able deposits  of  coal  are  found  both  among 
the  mountains  and  in  the  plains  farther 
east.  You  have  already  learned  that  the 
famous  Klondike  region  is  situated  in  Yukon 
Territory,  near  the  Alaskan  boundary. 
Although  so  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  Daw- 
son City,  in  the  Klondike,  has  grown 
rapidly  because  of  the  gold  mining. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  L#ake  of 
tlie  Woods.  One  of  the  most  g  i„  onUrio 
remarkable  silver  deposits  on  ■ndaDutheut- 
the  continent  has  recently  been  ""  CaaadA 
discovered  at  Cobalt,  north  of  Toronto. 
Nickel  is  also  mined  in  Ontario,  and  some 
oil  fields  have  been  developed. 

Although  iron  ore  has  been  discovered  in 
certain  places,  the  scarcity  of  coal,  near  at 
hand,  has  prevented  Canada  from  producing 
much  iron.  The  coal  of  western  Canada  is 
too  distant  for  use  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
the  coal  beds  of  the  East  have  never  been 
thoroughly  developed.  In  Nova  Scotia,  and 
on  Cape  Breton  Island,  which  is  a  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  there  are  extensive  beds  erf 
soft  coal,  like  that  of  western  Pennsylvania 
and    the    Central    States.     This    coal  is 
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shipped  to  the  cities  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley.  A  few  years  ago  blast  furnaces 
were  erected  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  Is- 
land, and  an  important  iron-manufacturing 
industry  has  arisen  there.  This  has  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal. 


the  other  hand,  ship  canals  have  been  built 
around  the  rapids  and  falU  (Fig.  227),  so 
that  good-sized  boats  are  able  to  go  from 
the  open  ocean  to  the  western  part  of  Lake 
Superior,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  hundred 
miles.     This   gives  the   Canadian   route  a 


o  locks  In  the  ctmal. 


There  appear  to  be  two  outlets  by  water 
for  central  Canada,  —  one  by  way  of  the 
TcuBporU'  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  by 
tion  way   of    Hudson    Bay.     The 

latter  is  of  little  use,  however.  Explain 
why. 

Canada  shares  with  the  United  States  the 
advantages  of  navigation  on  all  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  one  exception.  Which  is  it  ? 
Fortunately  for  Canada,  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence lies  wholly  within  that  country.  But 
this  river  has  some  serious  drawbacks.  One 
is  the  ice  that  stops  navigation  in  winter. 
A  second  is  the  presence  of  numerous  rapids 
over  which  vessels  cannot  pass  in  going  up- 
stream. In  addition,  dense  fogs  are  com- 
mon in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  along 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  where  the  damp 
air  from  the  ocean  is  chilled  in  passing  over 
the  cold  Labrador  current  (Fig.  312).     On 


great  advantage  over  the  Erie  Canal  route 
upon  which  only  small  canal  boats  can  go. 

There  are  many  other  large  rivers  in 
Canada  besides  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Name  them,  and  tell  why  most  of  them  are 
of  little  value. 

Railways  have  been  of  great  importance  in 
Canada,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  lead- 
ing railway  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
extends  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
entirely  across  Canada,  to  Vancocveh,  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  the  shortest  route 
from  England  to  China  and  Japan,  and  much 
freight  is  sent  that  way.  Another  important 
line  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Montreal  (Fig.  228),  the  principal  city 
in  Canada,  is  on  the  St.  Law- 
pence  Eiyei-  (Fig.  229),  at  the  I~'tojdti» 
mouth  of   the  Ottawa  River,  i.^^'JJ'iLf^ 
and    just   below   the   Lachine  ottavaiivn. 
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Rapids.  ThuB  goods  from  Europe  may  be 
carried  by  ocean  vessel  to  Montreal,  fully  a 
thousand  miles  inland;  then,  hy  transfer  to 
other  ships,  they  may  be  taken  on  canals, 
rivers,  and  lakes  as  far  as  Duluth.  By  this 
means,  and  by  railways  also,  raw  products 
from  the  North,  East,  South,  and  West  col- 
lect at  MoDtreal,  either  to  be  manufactured, 
or  to  be  shipped  farther.     In  its  extensive 
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articles  of  wood,  various    steel  and  iron 
products,  and  cigars. 

Farther  down  the  river  is  Qdebec,  which 
was  once  the  center  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  and  the  principal  city.  It 
13  situated  on  a  high  bluff  rising  above  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  is  fortified  so  as  to  com- 
mand that  river.  The  better  location  of 
Montreal,  farther  inland,  has  drawn  the  com- 


Fio.  23B.— Ibp  to  abov  tlw  lockUon  of  Hontrekl,  Ottawa,  and  QnelMa. 


connection  with  the  interior  of  Canada,  by 
water  and  by  rail,  Montreal  reminds  us  of 
New  York ;  but  since  it  has  a  less  produc- 
tive territory  to  draw  upon,  it  has  grown 
far  less  rapidly  than  New  York. 

As  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  manufacturing  in 
Montreal,  including  the  making  of  sugar, 
boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  woolen  cloth- 
ing. India-rubber  goods,  furniture  and  6ther 


merce  away  from  Quebec.  The  advantage 
of  Montreal's  situation  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  building  of  ship  canals  around 
the  rapid^  ;  also  by  the  dredging  of  the  St 
I>wrence,  thus  deepening  the  channel  so  aa 
to  admit  ocean  vessels  as  far  as  the  city. 

Quebec  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most 
interesting  cities  on  the  continent.  It 
resembles  a  bit  of  the  Old  World,  trans- 
planted to  America,  aud  a  visitor  from  the 
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United  States  feels  that  he  is  indeed  in  a 
foreign  country.  There  is  some  manufac- 
turing there,  such  as  the  making  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is 
above  Montreal,  at  some  large  falls  in  the 
Ottawa  River.  On  account  of  this  fine 
water  power,  it  has  much  manofacturing, 
and  is  especially  noted  for  its  lumber  man- 
ufactories.     It   has   beautiful  government 


buildings,  known   there  as  the  Parliament 
Buildings  (Fig.  230). 

What  Canadian  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
already  been  mentioned,  and  in  what  connectioDsT 
One  of  these,   Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  is  ODe  of  the  oldest  cities  in   itUoS^oirt 
Canada.    Although  it  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  Halifax  has  never  become  a  great  city. 
The  reaaoD  is  easily  seen  on  examining  the  map 
(Fig.  219).    The  narrow  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
not  large  enoi^  to  supply  raw  materials  and  man- 


Fio.  330.  —  The  FaiUament  Bnlldings  at  Ottawa. 
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ed  articles  in  sufficieot  quantity  to  make  it  a 
hipping  point,  and  the  couutry  farther  weat 
JfGcult  to  reach.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  send 
n  goods  to  Montreal,  for  shipment  eastward, 

carry  them  by  rail  as  far  as  Halifax. 
'  York  and  Montreal  show  clearly  the  reasons 
ne  cities  flourish ;  and  Halifax  is  an  equally 
lustration  of  the  reason  why  other  cities  fail 

so  rapidly. 

lONTO,  the  second  city  in  size  in  Can- 
located  on  an  excellent  harbor  on  the 
,  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Being 
**"  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  farm- 
■untry,  and  having  water  connection 
oal  on  the  east  and  south,  and  with 


■  and  other  raw  products  on  the  west, 
rO  has  become  a  great  manufacturing 
At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the 
ttractive  cities  on  the  continent- 
far  from  Toronto,  on  the  extreme  western 
,ake  Ontario,  is  Hamilton,  a  manufacturing 
[e  center  ;  and  there  are  other  cities  on  the 
ninsula,  the  largest  being  Lonoon.  At  the 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  Thousand 
is  Kingston,  which  has  cotton  and  woolen 
iT   shops,    and    locomotire   works,    besides 

lake  port  and  railway  center.  Wikdsob 
>i),  opposite  Detroit,  shares  some  of  the 
■es  of  that  city,  being  a  shipping  point  and 
faeturing  center.  Port  Arthur,  whose 
corresponds  to  that  of  Duluth  in  the  United 
\  a  shipping  point  for  grain,  cattle,  and  other 

products. 

have  you  already  learned  about  Winnipbg  ? 


Vancouvek,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Inwhat  connection?  Across  the  strait 
on  the  island  of  Vancouver,  is  the  .  _^  .^ 
cilj  of  Victoria.  How  do  these  OOuacUiM 
two  cities  compare  in  size  with  the  two  largest  on 
Puget  Sound?     (See  Appendix,  pp.  418-418.) 

2.  Greenland 

The  Eskimos  (Fig.  381)  living  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland  are  under  the  control  of  the  Danes, 
who  tiade  with  them  for  skins,  walrus,  ivory,  blub- 
ber,  and  eider  down.  The  most  northern  of  the 
Danish  trading  stations  is  Upernivik,  which  is 
the  most  northern  point  in  the  world  where  white 
men  live.  Some  uncivilized  Eskimos,  however,  have 
homes  still  farther  north. 

Most  of  Greenland  is  a  barren 
waste  of  ice  and  srow  —  one  of  the 
most  complete  deserbi  in  the  world- 
There  is  no  living  thing  to  be  found 
in  the  ice-covered  interior.  The 
est«nt  of  this  land,  and  other  facts 
about  it,  you  have  already  studied 
in  connection  with  the  Great  Glacier 
(p.  7). 

1.  What  two  nations   struggled 
for  possession  of  Canada,  and  what 
was       the      result?   _  _,  _ 
n    ti  Review 

h^ce^^ITTh^re  'n  Q'W'rtion, 
Canada,  and  what  are  their  names? 
3.  What  can  you  tell  about  New- 
foundland? 4.  Showhow  fully  the 
surface  features  of  southern  Canada 
correspond  to  those  of  our  Northern 
States.  6.  What  have  been  the 
effects  of  the  Great  Glacier  here! 
6.  Describe  the  climate.  7.  Where  are  the  forests? 
8.  What  is  the  method  of  lumbering,  and  what  are 
the  leading  lumber  centers?  8.  Where  are  food 
fish  caught?  What  kinds  are  caught?  10.  What 
about  the  sealing?  11.  What  are  the  farm  prod- 
ucts in  the  West?  12.  State  the  principal  facta 
about  ranching.  13.  AVhere  is  the  principal  gran 
region,  and  what  is  the  leading  city  there?  14. 
Where  19  the  most  populous  farming  section,  and 
what  are  its  products?  15.  What  about  farming  in 
southeastern  Canada?  18.  What  can  you  tell  about 
mining  in  British  Columbia  and  Ynkon  Territory? 
17.  What  mineral  products  are  found  in  Ontario  and 
southeastern  Canada?  18.  Whataretheconveniences 
for  transportation  ?  Ifl.  Locate  and  tell  the  princi- 
pal facts  about  the  leading  cities  along  the  St 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers.  20.  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  21.  Along  the  Great  Lakes.  22.  Locate  and 
tell  about  other  cities  of  importance.  23.  What  is 
the  condition  in  Greenland? 
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1.  Compare  the  area  of  Canada  with  that  of  the 
United  States  (Appendix,  pp.  411  and  413).    2.  Com- 

SiKTMstlona  P*'®  *^®  populations  (Appendix). 
5uggesuon8       ^   ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  Evangeline." 

4.  Lake  Erie  is  how  much  higher  than  Lake  Onta- 
rio? How  are  ships  able  to  pass  from  one  lake 
to  the  other?  5.  Why  should  Buffalo  grow  more 
rapidly  than  Toronto?  6.  Of  what  advantage  is  it 
to  the  United  Kingdom  .to  have  such  a  large,  pro- 
ductive colony  as  Canada?  7.  What  books  on 
Arctic  travel  have  you  read?  Tell  some  of  the  things 
you  have  learned  from  them.  8.  Read  Nansen's 
"  First  Crossing  of  Greenland  "  or  Peary's  **  North- 
ward over  the  Great  Ice."  9.  Recall  facts  that  you 
have  already  learned  about  the  Eskimo. 


VL   Countries  South  op  the  United 

States 

Mexico.  1.  Describe  the  relief  of  Mexico.  2.  Name 
the  two  large  peninsulas.     3.  What  river  forms  a 

M  Ti  Stnd  P**^*    ^^    *^®    northern    boundary? 

^  ^        4.  What  salt  waters  border  Mexico? 

5.  Find  the  capital.  6.  Find  the  seaport  Vera  Cruz. 
7.  Compare  the  coast  line  with  that  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States. 

Central  America,  8.  Name  the  countries.  9.  What 
sea  lies  to  the  east?  10,  What  large  lake  do  you 
find?  11.  Examitre  the  small  map  of  the  Panama 
Canal?  Describe  the  route  proposed.  12.  Name  the 
two  cities  at  the  two  ends  of  the  canal. 

West  Indies  (Fig.  205).  18.  Find  the  Bahamas; 
the  Lesser  Antilles;  the  Greater  Antilles.  14.  Name 
the  four  largest  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  15.  In 
what  zone  do  the  West  Indies  lie?  16.  What 
waters  touch  the  shores  of  the  West  Indies? 
17.  What  nation  owns  the  Bahamas?  18.  Wliat 
other  nations  have  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies ?  19.  Locate  the  Bermuda  Islands  on  the  map, 
Figure  9. 

I.  Mexico 

After  Columbus  discovered  the  West 
Indies,  the  neighboring  coast  of  the  main- 
History  land  was  visited  and  settled. 
1.  The  inhabit-  Thus  the  Spaniards  came  into 
****  possession  of  Mexico  and  some 
of  the  country  to  the  north  which  now  be- 
longs to  the  United  States. 

The  explorers  found  so  much  gold  and 
silver  in  Mexico  that  many  Spaniards 
settled  there.  They  opened  mines,  and 
started  coffee  plantations,  farms,  and  cattle 
ranches.      Many   of  the  Spaniards    inter- 


married with  the  Indians,  so  that  Mexico 
has  a  varied  population.  There  are  savage 
Indians,  half-civilized  Aztecs,  Spanish  and 
Indian  half-breeds,  and  some  pure-blooded 
Spaniards. 

Spain  governed  Mexico  so  badly  that 
the  people  finally  rebelled,  and  in  1821  won 
their  independence.  They  £.  ThegoT- 
then  established  a  republic  •"uncat 
with  a  government  modeled  after  our  own. 
There  are  twenty-seven  states,  each  with 
a  government  and  capital,  somewhat  like 
our  states  ;  and  there  are  three  territories. 
There  is  also  a  central  government,  with 
the  capital  at  Mexico  City,  where  the 
president  lives.  ^^ 

For  a  long  time  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Colo- 
rado, together  with  the  country  west  of  them  to  the 
Pacific,    were    a    part    of    Mexico. 
Texas    won    its    independence    by  f -J^* 
war,  and  joined  our  Union  (p.  88) ; 
and  as  a  result  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  called  the 
Mexican  War,  the  United  States  obtained  all  the 
territory  which  in  Figure  283  is  marked  **  Mexican 
Territory  ceded  1848." 

Mexico  consists  of  four  sections,  at  dif- 
ferent heights  above  sea  level.     The  lowest 
of  these  is  a  coastal  plain,  and 
other  lowlands,  near  the  sea.   j^^^ 
The  second  includes  the  slopes  i.  xhe  four 
that  extend  toward  the  high-  sections  at 
lands   of   the   interior.      The  2*^~*, 
third  is  the  highland  itself,  a 
broad  table-land  or  plateau,  occupying  a 
large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
(Fig.  10).     The  fourth  consists  of  moun- 
tain ranges  and  peaks,  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cordillera  of  our  Western 
States.     Among  the  mountains,  as  in  the 
United   States,  are   volcanic    cones    (Fig. 
233),  two  of  them,  Orizaba  and  Popocate- 
petl (Fig.   240),  being  among  the  highest 
peaks  on  the  continent. 

The  divide  of  this  narrow  part  of  North 
America  extends  from  north  to  south,  send- 
ing some  of  the  streams  east-    «  it  ri 
ward,  others  westward.     Thus 
all  the  streams  of  the  country  are  short. 
They  have  a  rapid  fall  in  descending  from 
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the  interior  plateaa,  and  have  cut  deep 
canyons  in  its  edges.      In  addition,  the 


Fio.  233.  — Colima,  a,  Hezlcau  volcano,  Id 
ernpdon.  TfaU  great  coIddui  o[  Btaun 
and  volcanic  ash  has  been  «xpe1I«d  with 
terriflc  force,  rising  to  a  height  of  over 

streams  pass  through  such  an  arid   coun- 
try that  they  have  little  water.     Rivers  of 
this   kind  are   not   useful   for  navigation. 
This  lack  of  large,  navigable 
rivers  has  greatly  interfered 
with     the     development     of 
Mexico.     Suggest  why. 

Ab  in  our  Southern  States,  the 
land    has   been   rising    instead   of 
sinking.    Therefore 

and  there  are  fen 
good  harbon.  There  ate  two 
la:^  peninsulas  projecting  from 
the  inainUnd.  One  of  theie  is 
Yucatan;  the  other  ia  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, a  southern  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  our  WeBtern  States. 


near  Vera  Cruz  and  in  Yucatan,  have  the 
hot  climate  of  the  tropical  zone  (Fig.  2&1), 
with  abundant  rain  brought  by  the  damp 
winds  that  blow  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

On  the  slopes  west  of  these  plains  the 
temperature  is  not  so  hot,  but  there  ia  much 
rain.     This  belt  has  a  subtropical  climate. 

The  interior  plateau  is  so  high  that  the 
climate  is  temperate,  even  in  the  part  thit 
lies  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  but 
there  is  so  little  rain  that  the  country  i« 
arid  (Fig.  299).  The  climate  becomes 
steadily  cooler  the  higher  one  goes.  In- 
deed, even  within  the  tropical  zone,  there 
are  places  among  the  mountains  where  the 
snow  never  melts,  and  where  there  are  tnie 
glaciers.  On  these  high  mountain  slopes 
tlie  rainfall  is  quite  heavy. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Mexico  forests  are 
rare,  except  upon  the  higher  mountains.  In 
fact,  there  is  so  little  forest  on  pj^j^ucts  from 
the  arid  plateau  that  the  in-  fomt  treca 
habitanta  find  difficulty  in  ob-  ■"*  other  u- 
taining  wood  for  fuel.  Much  ti^Pl"** 
of  this  is  dug  from  the  ground ;  for  some 
of  the  arid-land  bushes,  snch  as  the  mes- 
quite,  have  long,  thick  roote  which  make 
excellent  firewood.     The  other  plants  found 


Mexico  has  four  different 


Fia.  231.  —  A  view  In 


kinds  of  climate,  correspond- 
ing  somewhat 
^^  closely  to  the   four  areas  of  I 

different  altitudes.     The  low  coastal  plains,  | 


in  the  arid  lands  resemble  tiiose  of  onr 
Western  States  (p.  16). 
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In  southern  Mexico  and  on  the  damp 
lowlands,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
dense  tropical  foreats.  lu  these  are  found 
many  valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany, 
rosewood,  and  logwood.  The  rubber  tree 
also  grows  here,  and  large  quantities  of  rub- 
ber are  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  native  plants  is 
the  heniquen,  a  variety  of  hemp,  which  thrives  in 
Yucatan.     Among  the  exports  of  Mexico,  this  and 
other  fibers  rank  next  in  value  to 
mineral  products,  most  of  the  fiber 
going  to  the  United  States. 

Another  product  is  the  vanilla 
bean,  which  grows  upon  a  clinibing 
plant  In  the  seed-pod  are  nestled 
the  fri^rant  beans  which  are  used 
for  making  flavoring  extracts,  for 
perfumeries,  and  for  medicine.  Pep- 
per, made  from  the  dried  berry  of  a 
tropical  plant,  is  obtained  in  Mexico. 
Indigo,  useful  as  a  dye,  is  likewise 
obtained  from  a  berry  in  this  region; 
and  sarsaparilla  is  extracted  from 
the  roote  of  a  tropical  plant  that 
grows  here. 

Although  the  climate  of  a 
large  part  of  Mexico  is  arid, 

agriculture  is  the 

principal  industry 

of  the  people.  This  is  partly 
(DProduett  due  to  the  snows  and  rains 
i([  gatton  nmong  the  mountains,  which 
supply  water  for  irrigation.  On  the  irri- 
gated farms  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zone  are  raised,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  aud 
beans  —  the  latter  being  one  of  the  staple 
foods  of  the  Mexicans.  Much  fruit  is  also 
produced,  especially  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
and  grapes. 

A  Bpecies  of  native  arid-land  plant,  called  agave, 
ia  of  great  value.  The  stout,  sharp-pointed  leaves 
of  the  agave  rise  in  a  tuft  from  near  the  ground ;  in 
the  center  stands  tlie  flower  stalk,  which  Bometimes 
reaches  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and  which  bears  a 
cluster  of  whit«  flowers  on  the  tap.  This  ia  also 
called  the  century  plant,  because  it  requires  so  long 
(from  ten  to  seventy  years)  to  mature  and  produce 
this  flower  stalk.  From  the  juice  of  the  agave  the 
Mexicans  obtain  an  alcoholic  drink  known  as  pulque, 
and  another  known  as  mescal.    The  tough  leaves  of 


aomevarietieeof  agave  contain  a  fiber  which  is  made 
inta  paper  and  a  strong  thread ;  and  from  the  juices 
of  one  kind,  called  the  maguey,  soap  may  be  made. 
So  valuable  is  the  m^piey  that  it  is  carefully  culti- 
vated upon  plantations  (Fig.  236). 

The  Mexican  farming  methods,  which  are  very 
cmde,  aie  a  mixture  of  ancient  Aiitec  customs  and 
those  introduced  from  Spain  several 

centuries  ago.    One  may  stUl  see  the  ''*,fT"'"*j 
■  ,  ,.■<.>  mtinodt:  and 

wooden  plow  which  barely   scrapes  j^,,,^  ^t^ 
the   ground ;    and  also  the  wooden- 
wheeled  cart  drawn  by  oxen.    There  are,  however, 


Agrlcultiire 
1.  Ontheaiid 


many  farmers  who  have  adopted  the  same  methods 
of  farming  as  we  have;  and  every  year  their 
number  is  increasing,  for  Mexico  is  now  advancing 
rapidly. 

The  home  life  of  the  people  is  interesting.  Their 
houses  have  but  one  story,  and  are  commonly  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  or  adobes  (Fig.  192),  held  to- 
gether by  layers  of  mud.  Often  there  is  but  one 
room  (Fig.  236),  the  ceiling  being  made  of  brush, 
and  the  floor  of  nothing  but  earth  or  stones.  In 
this  one  room  the  whole  family  cook,  eat,  and 
sleep.  Their  food  consists  of  very  simple  materials, 
such  as  uniaised  bread,  baked  in  the  fireplace, 
beans,  and  sometimes  meat,  commonly  cooked 
with  red  pepper.  Men,  women,  and  even  children 
use  tobacco. 

While  this  description  is  true  for  the  poorer 
classes,  it  of  course  does  not  apply  to  the  wealthier 
and  educated  Mexicans.  But  even  these  have  adobe 
houses,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  southern 
Spain. 

So  much  of  Mexico  is  arid  that  large 
sections  are  suited  only  to  grazing.     For 
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Fio.  23G.  —  lutorior  of  &  Mexican  adobe  bouae. 

OD,  one  of  the  leading  industries  is 
f.  As  in  our  Western  States,  there 
are  extensive  cattle  and  sheep 
"^  ranches  ;  and  hides,  meat,  and 
important  exports. 

lorses  and  mules  are  raised;  but  the  little 
jackasa,  or  burro,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
:  animals  (Fig.  237).  It  is  the  size  of  a 
y,  and  is  made  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 
)  is  a  very  patient  be-ist,  and  is  able  to 
'J  loads  and  endure  much  hardship. 
re  fatteued  in  large  numbers,  and  there  are 
ba.  The  latter  are  much  prized,  not  only 
Mieat  and  hides,  but  also  for  their  milk, 
ised  as  a  food  and  la  making  cheese.' 

e  damp  lowlands,  the  farm  prod- 
quite  different  from  those  on  the 
,wet,  ^^^^  plateau.  There  rice,  sugar 
s  cane,  and  cotton  are  produced ; 
pica!  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  ba- 
>coanut8,and  pineapples.  Upon  the 
etween  the  tropical  lowlands  and 
lerate  plateau  much  cotton,  tobacco, 
je  are  raised. 

one  of  the  most  valuable    products  of 

jquires  a  rich  soil,  abundant  moisture,  a 
nate,  and  plenty  of  shade.  In  order  to 
de,  the  coflee  bush,  which  reaches  a  height 
n  to  fifteen  feet,  is  planted  in  the  shade  of 
ies.    A  white  blossom  appears  aa  early  as 


March,  and  aff«r  the  flower  falls  off, 
the  coffee  berry  begins  to  grow  (Fig. 
238).  It  resembles  a  dark  red  cran- 
berry. The  coffee  ia  inside  of  this 
berry  in  liie  form  of  two  kernels, 
and  the  husk  riiual  be  removed  in 
order  to  prepare  suet  kemeb  for 
market. 

One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  Spaniards  in  exploring 
the   New  World  igjajig 
was  to  obtain  gold   i.  Bzt«ntof 
and   silver ;    and  nuiioi»iB 
they  were  rewarded   in  their 
search  by  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines    both    in    Mexico    and 
South     America.       Some     of 
these  mines  had  been  worked 
by  the  Indians ;    others  were 
found  by  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves.     Mexico    is    still   a   great   mining 
country,  rivalling  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  silver. 


Fio.  237.  —  A  Mexican  burro  carrying  heavy  sacka. 
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S.  DtfflCDltiflS 
In  tba  develop- 
■ent  of  inltilDK 


Much  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  also 
produced,  and  recently  great  quantities  of 
petroleum  have  been  found  on  the  coastal 
plain,  as  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.     A  large 
amouat  of  iron  is  known  to  exist  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.     At  one  place,  near 
DuKANOO,  there  is  an  iron  mountain  which 
contains    an   enormous   amount  of 
Tery  rich  ore.     Here  blast  furnaces 
have  been  erected,  and  steel  rails 
and  other  iron  goods  are  manufac- 
tured.    Find  this  city  on  the  map. 

One  great  obstacle  to  mining  in  Mexico 
IB  the  lack  of  good  coftl.  Another  is  the 
lack  of  easy  transportation. 
A  third  is  the  fact  that 
iDUch  of  the  region  cannot 
ea«l5  be  explored  for  ore. 
In  fact,  8ome  parts  of  the  country  an  ^ill 
occupied  by  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  who 
not  only  prevent  miners  from  coming  in, 
but  even  defy  the  government.  Still  an- 
other difficuttjis  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  mining  employed  by  many  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. Some  of  these  are  the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  Indians  centuries  ago.  But 
the  methods  are  being  improved,  for  many 
of  the  leading  mines  are  now  owned  by 
Europeans,  Americans,  or  educated  Mexi- 
cans. Mining  is  now  rapidly  duveloping 
in  Mexico,  and  minerals  form  more  than 
half  of  the  exports.  Fibtra  are  the  second 
export  in  importance,  and  coffee  the  third. 

Because  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
working  people,  and  the  scarcity  of 
.  coal,  there  is  not  a 
^™'^'^™'  great  deal  of  manu- 
facturing in  Mexico;  and  that  which 
ia  done  is  largely  carried  on  hy  hand. 
Some  of  this  hand  work  is  very 
beautiful,  for  even  the  uneducated  Mexicans 
are  quite  artistic. 

There  are  large  tobacco  factories  in  the 
tohacco  district,  and  smelters  in  the  mining 
regions.  Some  earthenware  is  also  manu- 
factured, and  some  cotton  cloth.  Indeed, 
cotton  manufacturing  is  growing  rapidly  in 
importance,  the  cotton  used  being  that 
which  is  grown  in  Mexico.  More  money 
is  now  invested  in  cotton  mills  than  in  any 
other  form  of  manufacturing. 


There  are  no  large  manufacturing  towns 
such  as  we  find  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  but  Mexico  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. There  is  much  water  power  where 
the  streams  descend  from  the  plateau,  and 
this  ia  being  used  for  producing  electricity. 
Railroads,  too,  are  being  built  in  many  parts 


of  the  republic.  But,  most  important  of 
all,  those  now  in  control  are  encouraging 
all  kinds  of  industry  and  providing  better 
facilities  for  education. 

Wherever  possible,  the  Mexicans  have  col- 
lected in  cities  or  towns  (Fig.  239).  This 
has  been  necessary  in  many  Leading  citiet 
sections  in  order  to  obtain  the  i.  in  the 
water  supply  needed  for  irri-  interior 
gation.  It  ia  usually  too  great  a  task  for  a 
single  farmer  to  build  a  ditch ;  and  there- 
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fore  a  number  combine  and  thus  live  close 
leather. 

There  are  a  few  large  cities,  the  greatest 
being  the  capital,  Mexico  City  (Fig.  240), 


built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Aztec  Indian 
city.  It  is  eituated  on  a  high  plateau  and 
therefore,  although  so  far  south,  has  a  cool 
climate.     In  this  city,  as  elsewhere  in  Mex- 


Fio.  240.— Aviewolapaitot  Mexico  City,  a 


Bnow^c&pped  c«n«  of  the  voksuio  PopocaUpetl  rising  Id  the  diaunee. 
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ico,  there  are  maay  fine  churches  and  other 
notable  buildings.  Another  city  in  the 
interior  of  Mexico  is  Pdebla,  founded  in 
1531.  It  also  is  situated  near  one  of  the 
ancient  cities,  or  pueblos,  of  the  Aztecs. 
Guadalajara  is  a  third  important  Mexi- 
can city.     Locate  each  of  these  cities. 

Since  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  is  low 
and  sandy,  it   has  no  good  harbors.     The 
two  largest  cities 

1   On  tta.  C4>Ut     ^(jgj^      ^j^      rp^^l 

PICO  and  Vera  Cruz,  whose 
harbors  are  protected  by  break- 
waters. There  are  some  good 
harbors  on  the  western  coast. 
One  of  these  is  AcAPULCO, 
but  since  it  is  backed  by 
high  mountains  and  a  thinly 
settled  country,  that  port  has 
never  become  of  much  im- 
portance. 


republics.  An  ambitious  ^Deral,  fiDdiiig  a  few 
followers,  may  at  auy  time  try  to  overturn  the  gov- 
ermnent.  There  has  been  rebellion  after  rebellion 
in  these  nations ;  presidents  have  been  driven  awaj. 
or  murdered ;  and  tiie  countries  have  quarreled  with 
one  another. 

Most  of  Central  America  is  mountainous,  and  is 
subject  to  volcanic  eruptions  and  to 
earthquakes  of  great  violence.     The   ^"I"' 
earthquake     ahocks     have     leveled  reiEioa 

towns  and  killed  thousands  of  people.    For  instance, 


Mames  of  tli6 
coontiiea  and 
tkeiigorem- 


3.  Central  America 
Of  the  six  Central  American 
republics,  the  smallest  is  Sal- 
vador; the  next, 
Costa      Rica. 
Nicaragua,   Hon- 
duras, and  Guate- 
mala are  about  equal  in  size. 
These  are  all  in 'North  America; 
but  the  Republic  of  Panama  is 
partly  in  North  America  and 
partly  in  South  America.     It 
has  a  special  interest  for  us.    Why  (p.  154)  ? 
These  six  countries   are   independent  of 
each  other,  and  each  has  a  form  of  govern- 
ment modeled  after  that  of   the   United 
States.     In  addition  to  these  countries,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula 
is  British  Honduras  (or  Belize),  a  colony  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  inhabitantfl  of  the  Central  American  republics 
aie  mainly  Indians,  Spaniards,  and  half-breeds.    The 
great  majority  are  uneducated,  and 
many  are  even  uncivilized.    Largely 
'—'—  on   account  of  the  ignorance  of  the 

people  these  eoontries  are  not  good  examples  of 


Cbaiacterof 


Flu.  241 .  — Loading  bsnanaa  ou  a  banana  plantation  In  Costq  lUca.  The 
bananas  are  then  taken  to  the  coast  and  placed  on  ateamen  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Salvador,  was  so 
frequently  destroyed  by  earthquakes  that  the  Inhabitr 
ants  decided  to  choose  a  new  location  for  tbeii  city ; 
but  this  is  Hcarcely  better  than  the  old  one. 

Since  these  countries  lie  in  the  tropical  zone,  the 
climate  is  hot.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  especially  on 
the  eastern  coast,  where  there  are  decise  jungles. 

A  large  portion  of  these  countries  is  occu- 
pied by  dense  tropical  forests,  from  which 
are  obtained  mahoeany,  rose- 

,      ,  J      c     1-  1    The  piodiicts 

wood,    logwood,    fustic,    and         *^ 

other  valuable  cabinet  and  dye  woods.  The 
rubber  tree  also  grows  here,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber  is  an  important  industry. 
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As  in  Mexico,  coffee  ia  raised  on  the 
hill  slopes  in  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees. 
Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  most  important 
coffee-producing  districts  (Fig.  242).     Ba- 


Pia.  212.  — Drying  cofFee  berries  In  Coats  Blca.  There  are 
berries  here  spread  out  Id  the  aun  Wdry.  Attar  they 
husk  Is  removed  and  the  beao  U  thea  eblpped  away. 

nanas  (Fig.    241),  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo, 
and'  cocoa  are  other  products. 

Some  gold  and  silver  are  obtftined,  the  former 
near  Bluefields,  the  latter  in  Honduras.  Maon- 
facturiag  is  little  developed. 

The   largest   city   in   Central    America   is   New 

OUATBUALA,  the  capital  of  Guatemala.     This  city, 

TThich  was  formerly  Bitiiated  at  the 

Tne  iMdlng        j^^^  ^^  j.^^^  ^^^^  active  volcanoes, 

^  was  changed  to  a  safer  site;  hence 

the  name  New  Guatemala. 


3.  The  West  Indies  (see  the  Map,  Fig.  205) 

A  chain  of  islands  reaches  from  the 
Yucatan  and  Florida  peninsulas  to  the 
Location  and  ""^^^h  of  the  Orinoco  River 
names  of  tlu  on  the  South  American  coast, 
groups  of  These  islands  incloae  the  Carib- 

"^■"^  bean  Sea ;  and,  also,  with  the 

aid  of  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  of  this  archipelago, 
excepting  the  Bahamas,  lies  entirely  within 
the  tropical  zone. 

These  islands,  scores  of  which  are  very 
small,  are  called  the  West  Indies,  because 
Columbus  thought  he  had  reached   India. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Bahamas,  they 
are  also  known  as  the  Antilles.     Those  on 
the  north,  including   the   larger  ones,   are 
called  the  Greater  Antilles ;  and  those  on 
the  south,  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
Two  of   the    Greater    An- 
tilles  have   already   been    de- 
scribed (p.  162).  The  foeatar 
What  do  you  re-  Antuie* 
member  about  them  ? 

South  of  Cuba  lies  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  the  third  in  size  in 
the  West  Indies,  j 
and  a  possession  (i)  ^ 
of  Great  Britain,  andpei^u 
The  inhabitants  are  mainly 
either  negroes  or  mulattoes, 
there  being  fully  forty  blacks 
to  one  white  person, 
tons  of  coffee  This  island  is  mountainous 
are  dried,  the    j^  jjjg  center,  but  has  excellent 

soil  on  the  lower 
slopes  and  in  the  valleys,  and  ^  P»^^f 
is  very  productive.  The  chief  occupation 
is  agriculture,  and  the  women  are  employed 
in  outdoor  work  as  much  as  the  men.  One 
of  the  main  products  is  sugar  cane.  Early 
vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  oranges 
and  bananas  (Fig.  243),  are  also  raised. 
Jamaica  ginger,  of  which  every  one  has 
heard,  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  plant 
that  grows  in  this  island. 

The  climate  And  scenery  are  very  attractive,  sDd 
many  people  from  the  United  States  go  there  for  a 
part  of  the  wint«r.  Regular  ocean  steamers  carry 
passengers,  together  with  great  quantities  of  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

As  in  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  earth- 
quakes are  common.    One  of  these, 
in  1906,  caused  great  destruction  in  ^'J  ^artAjMoiw 
KtNOSTON,  the  capital  and  leading  city. 

Haiti  was  the  first  large  island  discov- 
ered by  Columbus,  and  on  it  he  made  settle- 
ments and  opened  mines.  Like  B.  Ham 
the  other  Greater  Antilles,  this  (l)  Omernment 
became  an  important  Spanish  colony;  but 
Spain  lost  one  island  after  another,  the  last 
to  go  being  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  (p.  152). 
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Haiti  has  long  been  independent,  and  there 
are  now  two  republics  in  the  isliind  —  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  former  is  Port  au 
Pbiiicb;  and  of  the  latter, 
Santo  Domingo.  They  are 
very  progressive  republics,  and. 
Central  America,  revolutions  an 
common.  Most  of  the  inhabitai 
negroes  and  half-breeds,  descend) 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Spanish  settle 
but  there  are  more  white  people 
in  Santo  Domingo,  which  is  more 
progressive  than  Haiti. 

Many  of  the  natives  obtain  tb 
living  in  the  most  primitive  fashit 
like  the  negroes  c 
<'"■""""'■  Africa,  but  othe™, 
especially  near  the  seacoast,  are 
engaged  in  raising  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  bananas.  There  are 
valuable  woods  covering  much 
of  the  island,  and  some  mineral 
wealth ;  but  little  is  done  with 
these  resources. 

Most  of  the  islands  among 
the  Lesser  Antilles  are  posses- 
The  [««Mr  sions  of  Great 
Antuiea  Britain,   though  some   belong 

<1>  Oooernment  to  other  nations.  For  in- 
i^ndproduds  g^j^cQ^  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe belong  to  France  ;  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix  to  Denmark ;  and  some  to 
Holland.  The  products  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
West  Indies,  the  most  important  being 
sugar  cane. 

These  amnll  islands  are  Toloanic  conea.  Moat  of 
the  yolcaaoe»  are  now  extinct,  but  in  Martinique 

and  in  St.  Vincent  there  have  been 
(^''o'"^*  violent  volcanic  outbursts.  One  of 
'ouaket  ^^^  moat  terrible  volcanic  eruptions 

ever  recorded  occurred  in  Martinique 
in  1903.  After  being  quiet  for  about  fifty  years, 
Mont  Pe£^  (FiS'  244)  suddenly  burst  forth  and 
completely  destroyed  the  beautiful  city  of  St.  Pierre, 
vhich  was  situated  at  its  base  {Pig-  245).  In  a  few 
seconds  all  of  the  inhabitants,  over  twenty-five  tliou- 
sand  people,  were  killed  by  the  cloud  of  steam  and 
hot  aah  which  descended  upon  them. 


North  of  Haiti  and  Cuba  are  several 
hundred  small  islands  called  the  Bahamas, 
which  be- 
long to  Great 
Britain.  A 
number  of 
these  are  in- 
habited, and 
on  one  is 
situated  the 
city  of  Nas- 
sau. 

3,  like   the  coast 
rida  (p.  72),  have 

1^  The  Bahamaa 

is  1.   GovsnuncDt 

.J,  *ad  chief  city 

r,  8.  Howtb* 

le  iBland*  were 

'o  madei  also 


ats,  raking  th^m 
o  the  clear  water, 
^  the  bottom. 

Fio.  m-B«.an«aitheygrcw.       .  <>"'  **«    !"'»•'•   «irly    "getabH 
hanftJng  in  lireal  boDcbeB  from    pmeapples,   oranges,  and   cocoanuts 
Qa  bioad-lested  lianana  tr«e.       are  raised   by  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  negroes.     One  of  the  in- 
dustries, as  on  the  neighboring  coast  of  Florida,  is 


CopyrigMid  I90S.  by  William  H.  Rati. 

FlQ.  344.  —  A  view  o[  Mont  Pel^.    When  this  picture 

WAS  taken  a  small  eruption  was  jast  beginning,  and 

the  steam  and  ash  are  seen  rising  from  tbe  crater. 
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Fia.  24D.  —  The  ruined  dt^  ol  St,  Pierre  &rcer  the  terrible  volcanic  eruption  of  1903. 


caring  for   winter  Tiaitora. 
wish  to  go  there? 


Why  should   people 


4.  Tlie  Bermudas  (Fig.  9) 

Far  outin  the  Atlantic,  six  hundred  miles  east  of 

the  CarolluAS,  and  alone  in  niid-ocean,  is  a  cluster  of 

-        ,  .       islantls,   known   as   the    Bermudas. 

JJ^"  ""^       The  largest  ia  only  fifteen  milea 


oiles  wide.    Being 


in  the  open  ocean,  and  Burrouiided  by 
currents,  these  islands  have  a  delightful  and  eqnable 
climate.  In  midwinter,  when  people  in  the  same 
latitude  in  the  United  States  are  shivering  vrith 
cold,  those  in  the  Bermudas  are  able  to  sit  out  of 
dooi's  in  comfort,  both  day  and  night. 

This  group  of  islands,  which  belongs  to  Great 
Britain,  is  inhabited  mainly  by  negroes  and  mnlat- 
P«>ple.nd  ^f-  '^^o^'^^  «'Wf^  i°  raiding 
DCCoVatioD.  "^'y  vegetables  for  the  Amencan 
market,  especially  potatoes  and  on- 
ions. Another  important  product  is  the  Easter  lily, 
great  fields  of  which  are  cultivated  for  the  Easter 
season.  Many  persons  from  the  United  States  are 
attracted  here  every  winter,  most  of  whom  stay  in 
the  laigest  city,  Hamilton. 

Mexico  :  Questioxs.  1.  Give  some  fact-;  about 
the  history  of  Mexico.  2.  Explain  about  the  four 
'actions  in  Mexico  that  have  difFei'ent  altitudes. 


8.  Tell  about  its  rivera    4.  Tts  coast  line  and  faar- 
bora.     5.   Its   climate.     6.    What   are   the   produeta 
from  the  forest  trecK,  and  other  na- 
tive  plants?     7.   What  agricultural    «*▼»»  Qne^ 
piwiucts  are  obtained  by  irrigation?  ^™  ™ 
8.   Describe   the    farming    methods  SnggMtioni 
and  the  home  life  in  the  arid  lands.    9.   Where  ia 
ranching  carried   on?     What   animals    are   raised? 
10.    AVhat  products   are   obtained   from   the   lower 
humid  lands?     11.   What  about  the  extent  of  aio- 
emls  in  Mexico?     13.   Mention  several  difficulties  in 
the  development  of  mining  there.     13.    What  is  tltf 
condition  of  manufacturing?    14.  Name  and  locate 
the  leading  cities  in  the  interior.    15.  On  the  coa^t. 

Sl'gokstions.  16.  Find  out  why  coSee  raising 
requires  special  care.  17.  Find  an  article  of  furni- 
ture made  of  mahogany.  Itj.  Walk  toward  Mexico 
City.  19.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  its  loca- 
tion ?  20.  Who  is  the  president  of  Mexico! 
21.   Make  »  sketch  map  of  Mexico. 

Central  America:  Questions.  23.  Nametbe 
countries  here,  and  tell  their  form  of  goremment 
23.  What  is  the  character  of  the  people.  24.  De- 
scribe the  region.  35.  What  are  the  products! 
26.   Name  and  locate  the  leading  city. 

Suggestions.  37.  What  disadvantages  do  yoa 
flee  in  the  lack  of  a  central  government  for  all  theCea- 
tral  American  republics  ?  38.  In  what  other  wap, 
besides  saving  coal,  will  the  canal  across  Panamt 
prove  of  advantage?    L<et  a  committee  be  ^pointed 
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from  jour  class  to  obtain  definite  facte  about  the 
matter.  S9.  Why  will  harbors  at  each  end  of  the 
canal  be  necessary  V  30.  Make  a  sketch  map  of 
Central  America. 

The  West  Inuiks  ahd  thk  Brrmupas:  Ques- 
tions.   31.  Locate  the  West  ladies,  and  give  the 
names  of  their  principal  groups.    32.  Tell  what  you 
can  about  the  government,  people,  and  products  of 
Jamaica.   83.  The  earthquakes  there,    84.  What  can 
yout«ll  about  Haiti?  35.  ^tate 
important    facts    about    the 
Leaser  Antilles.     86.  About 
the  Bahamas.    37.  How  are 
the     Bermudas     important? 
Locate  them. 

SUOGESTIOKS.  38.  How 
does  each  of  the  lai^st  four 
of  the  West  Indies  (»)mpare 
in  area  and  populatdon  with 
New  York  State  ?  (See  tables 
in  Appendix,  pp.  Ill  and  418.) 
89.  Find  out  more  about  the 
eruption  of  Mont  Felde. 
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ered  by  the  Great  Glacier  (p.  9)?    Mention 
some  of  it8  important  effects  (pp.  9-11). 

lu  wliat  ways  has  the  sinking  or  rising  of 
the  coast  been  important  (p.  11)  ?  State 
the  present  size  and  shape  of  the  continent 
(p.  12).  Show  the  importance  of  its  posi- 
tion (p.  12). 


VII.    Review  op 
KoRTH  America 

The     natural    advan- 
t^esthat  North  America 

Tbe  atorr  of        possesses  as  Fio.  246,  —  Distrlbatlon  of  population  La  the  United  Slates,  1910. 

001  contiiieiit     a  home  for 
man  have  been  the  result  of  slow  changes 
extending  through  millions  of  year. 

How  has  our  coal  been  formed  (p.  2)  ? 
How  about  other  minerals  (p.  4)  ? 

What  great  mountain  systems  have  been 
produced     (p.    4)?      What    about    their 


Describe  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Far 
North  (p.  14).  Of  our  arid  West  (p.  16). 
What  about  the  plants  and  ita  pUnts,  anl- 
animals  in  other  parts  of  the  mals,  and  peo. 
temperate  zone  (p.  17)?  Pl*» 
About   those   of  the  torrid  zone   (p.  19)  ? 


.,Hw»Y«di  ., 


MassBCbiuetta 


Pio.  217.  — The  bU  states  witb  largest  population  (1910]. 


height  ?  What  are  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal ranges  in  the  Cordillera?  What  do 
you  know  about  the  formation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  (p.  6)  ? 

What  portion  of  the  continent  was  cov- 


Descrihe  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Indians 
(p.  22).  Why  did  they  never  become 
more  powerful  (p.  23)  ? 

What  European  nations  tried  to  obtain 
possession  of  large  portions  of  this  continent 
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i4)  ?    Give  some  reasons  why  the  Eng- 
suceeeded  most  fully  (p.  26). 

I.  The  United  States 
:  present  there  are  probably  as  many  as 
ndred  and  twenty-five  million  persons 


Fig.  248.  — Map  showing  dUtributiOD  of  citles- 

^  in  North  America,  distributed  among 
ition         tlie  four  chief  Beetiona  as  fol- 
trib'atioii    ^ow^s :    Central  America,  over 
■loin         fivemillion;  Canada,  over  seven 
i.meiiM     million;   Mexico,  over   fifteen 
)n ;  and  the  United 
3  (not  including  de- 
Bucies),  more   than 
y-one  million  (Fig. 
From  these  figures 
(ear  that  about  thtee 
hs  of  all  the  inhab- 
)  of   the   continent 
ving  in  the  United 
s. 

^re  246  shows  more 
y  than  Figure  248 
ribuaon    the  density 

le  in  of     popula- 

st»t««  tion  in  the 
ent  parts  of  the 
1.  Where  are  the 
thickly  settled  por- 
?  Themostsparsely 


settled?  How  can  you  explain  such  dis- 
tribution (p.  28)?  Name  in  their  order 
the  six  states  having  the  greatest  popula- 
tion (Fig.  247).  Find  the  center  of  popu- 
lation (star  in  Fig.  246). 

Figure  248  gives  the  location  of  the  cities, 
the  largest  having  the  lai^est 
dots.     In  the  Ap-  ,_  s^^^^ 
pendix  (p.  413)  is  cttlet,  md  in 
a     table    of     the  tiw  country 
twenty-five  largest  cities.    Find 
the  dots  (Fig.  248)  that  repre- 
sent several  of  these.     In  what 
respect  are  the  two  figures  (246 
and  248)  alike  ? 

The  great  cities  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  have  been  so  often 
mentioned,  that  there  is  danger 
of  valuing  them  too  highly,  as 
compared  with  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington very  few  people  lived  in 
cities.  Even  at  present  about 
two  thirds  of  our  ninety-one 
million  inhabitants  live  either  in  the  coun- 
try, or  in  towns  with  a  population  of  less 
than  eight  thousand.  In  Mexico  and 
Canada  the  proportion  living  in  the  country 
is  still  greater.     In  other  words,  the  great 


Fio.  249.  —  Map  Bbowing  the  legiODB  of  com  production  in  the  tTnit«d  Slates. 
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majority  of  persons  in  North  America  are 
country  people. 

There    are    over    five    million    families 
occupying    farms  iu    the    United    States. 


also  extensiToly  engaged  in  the  wheat  in- 
dustry. Figure  261  shows  the  principal 
wheat  regions.  Where  are  they?  What 
can  you  teU  about  wheat  in  the  valley  of 


Fio.  290.  —  TlieBislMwllDgaoni-prodaciDKatktM  (1910). 

About  how  many  persons  does  that  repre-  I  the  Red  River  of  the  North  (p.  96)  ?    What 
sent  ?     Why  should  so  many  people  live  on     are  the  uses  of  wheat  ?     What  states  on  the 
farms  ?     The  leading  occupations  of  persons  |  Pacific  coast  produce  wheat  ?     Name  the  six 
living     outside    of     the 
cities     are     agriculture, 
lumbering,   fishing,   and 
mining.     The   most  im- 
portant of  all  is  agricul- 
ture. 

Figure  249  shows  the 
regions  that  are  most 
Agricnlture  extensively 
1.  Onias  engaged  in 

raising  corn.  What 
states  are  included  ?  In 
1910  over  two  and  a  half 
billion  bushels  were  pro- 
duced; howmanybushels 
is  that  for  each  of  our  in- 
habitants? How  is  corn 
cultivated,  and  what  are 
its  uses  (p.  95)?  Which 
are  the  six  leading  states  in  corn  production,  I  leading  wheat  states  in  the  order  of  theit 
and  how  do  they  rank  (Fig.  250)  ?  importance  (Fig.  252). 

Many  of  the  states  that  raise  corn  are  |       Com  and  wheat  are  our  most  valuable 


FiQ.  ZSL— The  wheU  regiong  ol  the  United  StsteB. 


UiDUHU 

KUBU 

South  D>kaU 

lodiu. 

NwtbDBkoU 

188,135,000 
94,080.000  Bta>«ta 

(52.137.000 

tnieifm 

46.720JXW 

40.981.000 

I32.WW01) 

3«,i(eMo 

•31.612.000 

FiQ.  262. — The  ^  leading  wheat^riKlaidDg  itete*  <19U» . 
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•Tops.     Why  is  BO  little  of  either  raised 
;  western  half  of  the  Uailed  States 


253.— Map  shoving  Oie  cotton-pioduclng  sUtea. 

10)  ?  Why  SO  little  in  New  England 
I)  ?  What  other  grains  do  we  raiae, 
IF  what  is  each  used  ? 


.  Toluuoi 


According  to  Figure  266  what  states  are  largely 
engaged  in  tobacco  growing?   What   , 
is  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  and   ' 
how  is  it  prepared  for  use  (p.  52)  ? 

Name  fruits  and  Tegetablea  that  are  extensivelj 
raised  in  the  United  States.    Figure  257  shows  the 
sections  that  produce  large  quantities 
offruit.  Whatfmitsaregrownalong  „J2jbki 
the  coast  of  the    Middle  Atlantic 
States  (p.  53)  ?    In  Florida,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Bico? 

Why  is  the  region  near  the  Great  Lakes  especially 
suited  to  fruit  raising  (p.  97)  7  What  fruits  are  ei- 
teiisively  grown  there  (p.  07)  ?  Why  is  truck  farm- 
ing especially  important  in  New  England  (p.  39)? 
Where  are  early  vegetables  extensively  rused 
(pp.  53  and  77)? 

Name  and  locate  the  principal  irrigated  section* 
in  our  Western  arid  lands  (Fig.  258).  What  are 
their  products  (pp.  129-133)  ? 

Following  are  three  figures  showing  the  principal 
states  from  which  other  important  farm  products 

How  does  the  value  of  hay  (Fig.  259)  in  Nev 
Vork  compare  with  that  of  corn  in  5,  otharteadiit 
Iowa,  and  of  wheat  in  Uinuesota?  tem  pndnct* 


3,140/XID  Bala  dF 

OorgU 

am™. 

Mi.i^pp> 

SoMhCuolliu   oUihomi 

1.7S(MW) 

UTIOOO 

i,iB(y»o 

Ui&ooo 

aoofioo 

Fig.  254.  —The  six  leading  cotton-prodoclDg  states  (1910). 


1  cotton  belt  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
^astern  portion  of  the  country,  as 
^  shown  in  Figure  253.  Why  ? 
aa,  Name  the  principal 
cotton-raising  states 
ive  their  rank  (Fig.  254). 

do  you  know  about  the 
h    and     uses    of     cotton 
4  and  75) ? 
ere    in    these    states    are 

cane   and    rice    grown  ? 

8  each  cultivated  (pp.  76 
')  ?     How  does  Louisiana*^"'  ^; 
rith  our  dependencies  in 
eduction  of  sugar  cane  (Fig.   255)  ? 

are    the    other    sources    of    sugar  ? 

9  is   beet   sugar   produced  (p.    75)  ? 


Nof«  that  the  states  raising  most  core  (Fig.  2S0) 
correspond  rather  closely  with  those  raising  most 
bogs  (Fig.  260).  Why  is  that?  Name  the  six  lead- 
ing dairy  states  (Fig.  261). 


Point  out,  on  the  map  (Fig.  40),  the 
portions  of  the  country  largely  given  up 
to  grazing.    Why  these  ?    Relate  how  cattle 
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raDchiDg  is  carried  on  (p.  99) ;  also  sheep 
ranching  (p.  133).     Which  states  are  most 
important 
in  these  in- 
dustries    (Figs.     262- 

263)?      What  are  the 

uses    of    ranbh    cattle 

(p.  110)  ?       Of     sheep 

(p.  134)  ?      In     which 

states  are   most   horses 

raised  (Fig.  264)  ? 
Figure  265  shows  the 

distribution  of  the  for- 
ests in  the 

"•"■'^        United 

Stat€&       Describe    the 

industry  as  it  is  carried 

on  in   Maine  (p.   33)  ; 

in  the  Southern  States 

(p.  73)  J    in   Wisconsin 

(p.  102)  ;  in  the  North- 
west  (p.    125).      Why 

these     differences? 

Which  are  the  most  common  kindsof  trees  in 

each  section  (Fig.  266)?    '  What  are  the 

products    of    the    forests    besides    lumber 


(Fig.  266)?    Where  are  the  leading  forest 
reserves  (p.  126)  ?   Of  what  value  are  they  ? 


Fio.  296.  —  Hkp  showliig  the  tobacco-prodnclng 


Td  what  sectioQB  is  fiahiDg  especially  important 
(Pig.  207)  V    What  fish  are  caught  on  our  Eastern 
coast    (p.  37)?       On    our    Pacific    _.    . 
coost?    Tell  what  you  can  »bout  the    ""™K 

fishing  industry  in  Alaska. 
Describe  how  cod  fishing  is 
carried  on  (p.  37)  ;  salmon 
fishing  (p.  127);  the  oyster 
industry  (p.  51). 

About  four  hundred 
thousand    men    in   our 
country  are    ^ 
employed  in 

mining.  How  many 
different  metals  can  you 
name?  HowmanyoUier 
mineral  products  can 
you  mention  ? 

Of  all   the   minerals, 

the  fueU   are   probably 

the     most    .   _,  ,  . 
1.  Tbafnali 
important. 

Fio.  267.  —  Hap  sbowliig  the  leading  troit-growlag  r^ioas  of  the  United  States.         Why  ?      What  kinds  are 

there?  Figure  268 
shows  how  extensive  the  coal  hed»  are. 
Name   the   states   in    which    the  greatest 


(pp.   41   and   82)?     What  states   produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  lumber  at  present 
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titles  of  coal  are  mined  (Fig.  269). 
hat  importance  is  it  that  there  are  coal 


i 


f*^  H%- 


258.  —  Map  showing  irrigation  in  United  States. 

in  SO  many  parts  of  the  country? 
;  kinds  of  coal  are  there?  What 
le  differences  between  them  (p.    3)?  | 


the  mineral  products.  Why  so  important? 
Where  are  the  principal  iron-producing  re- 
gions  (Fig.  268)  ?  How  is  pig  ^  ^^ 
iron  made  (p.  67)?  Why  is 
not  the  Lake  Superior  district  a  favorable 
place  for  smelting  iron  ore  ?  Name  the  six 
states  that  lead  in  production  of  iron  ore 
(Fig.  270). 

Describe  three  methods  of  gold  mining 
(p.  122).  What  can  you  tell  about  gold 
and  silver  mining  in  Call-  8.  Predoiu 
f ornia  and  Colorado  (p.  123)  ?  metals 
In  what  other  parts  of  our  country  are  the 
precious  metals  found  (Fig.  271)?  How 
does  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  the 
six  leading  states  (Fig.  272)  compare  with 
that  of  the  silver  in  the  six  leading  states 
(Fig.  273)  ? 

What  states  are  most  noted  for  copper  mining 
(Fig.  271)  ?     Describe  that  industry  in  the  two 
leading  sections  (pp.  105  and  124).   ^    ^. 
Where  and  how  is  stone  quarrying  ^^ 

carried  on  in  New  England  (p.  36)  ?  '^ 

How  is  salt  obtained  in  New  York  (p.  54)  ?  What 
other  valuable  mineral  products  can  you  name 
(pp.  57,  80,  106, 123)  ? 


NewTorIc 


187.009.000 
6^1,000  Tods 


PennsylTania 


$66,496^000 
A4AO00 


Ohio 


$49,350,000 
3,948»000 


Michigan 


niinois 


$45,832,000 
3^0,000 


$44,604,000 
8,717.000 


Iowa 


$36,288,000 
3.780.000 


Fio.  259.  —  The  six  leading  hay-producmg  states  (1910). 


ibe  a  coal  mine  (p.  65).  What  are 
es  of  coal  ? 

ae  the  chief  sections  in  which  petro- 
ind  natural  gas  are  found  (Fig.  271). 
ilso  how  they  have  been  produced 
what   . l^ , 

Illinois 


The    four  occupations   that    have  been 

named  furnish  the  raw  materiah  for  our 

food,  clothiner,  and  shelter.    In  ^        ..       ^ 
^-t  '       .?        £  Occupations  of 

the  main,  these  four  occupa-  counbyand 

tions,  as  stated,  lead  people  to  of  city 


Missouri 


Nebraska 


$36,182,639 
4,683,577 


Kansas 


$31,878,568 
4.429.429 


$29,642,092 
3.434.938 


Tw^'*"* 


$24,681,180 
2.997.319 


$23,739,586 
3.613.906 


fio.  260.  —The  six  leading  hog-producing  states  (1910). 
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New  York 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota' 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

783.479LZ86  Gallons 

667>I97J65 

463(563.616 

• 

407;o?aRoo 

411,735^ 

39S^34/)71 

Fio.  261.— The  six  leading  milk-prodacing  states  (1910).    (Based  on  statistics  giving  namber  of  dairy  cows  and 

production  per  cow.) 


Teas 


lowm 


:  $129430^17 
6,721;M» 


.•:••'••^^y«u < 

^         «      u 


L  ^'%tmi 


$118,991,384 
4.468.42^ 


NawToik 


(88^019^022 
S»4ii,li8B 


180.18440 
8^^006^887 


ICiMOfiiri 


tnMMfl^8B7 
^i»81,3» 


112.781,094 
8.608»420 


Fig.  262.  —  The  six  leading  cattle-prodocing  states  (1910). 


Wyoming 


MonUna 


$29,648,616 
5,394.960 


128,999,239 
5,372,638 


Idaho 


Ohio 


$15,631,797 
2,950,534 


$14,982,790 
3.907.065 


Oregon 


New  M ezieo 


$12497,477 
2,686.779 


$11,905,380 
3,264,012 


Fia.  26a.  —  The  six  leading  sheep-producing  states  (1910). 


Iowa 


niinois 


$177,658,734. 
1,489.225 


$163,062,351 
1,490.406 


MiaMNun 


NabradcA 


$113,707,841 
1.070913 


Ohio 


$112,543.585 
1444.870 


$108,706,582 
1^)06.560 


$0&a68408 
910,271 


Fig.  264.  —  The  six  leading  horse-producing  states  (1910). 


4.087,492^)00 
Board  Feel 

8.788.900^ 
Board  Feet 

2422.205.000 
BoaidFeet 

2.084.633.000 
Board  Feet 

1.891,291.000 
Board  Feet 

Washington 

Looiiiaiia 

MissisBippi 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Priaeipal  Bpedes, 
Douglas  Fir 

Prindpal  Spedei» 
Yellow  Pine 

• 

Prindpal  Spedes, 
Yellow  Pine 

Prindpal  Spedes, 
Douglas  Fir 

Prindpal  Spedes, 
Hemlock 

Fig.  266.  —  The  five  leading  lumber-producing  states  (1910). 
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n  small  towns  or  in  the  country.  The 
I  other  great  occupations  require  per- 
engaged  in  them  to  live  for  the  most 


FiQ.  267.  — Map  showing  distribution  of  fish. 

in  cities.  These  are  manufacturing; 
ransportation  of  goods;  and  buying 
elling,  or  trading. 

jure  274  shows  the  principal  manufac- 
g  sections  in  the  United  States.  What 
DS   of  states  do  they  include?     How 

ct  rln    ^^®®  ^^  happen  that  New  Eng- 
land   very     early    developed 
a  manufacturing,  although  it  raises  no 
a   (p.  40)  ?       What   other  kinds   of 
if  acturing  are  important  there  (p.  41)  ? 


Name  several  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
centers  there,  and  tell  the  kin^^s  of  work  in 
each.     What  states  lead  in  textile  manufac- 

tures  (Fig.  275)? 
Where  are  the  cotton 
and  wool  obtained? 

What  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing are  very  im- 
portant in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  aside 
from  textile  goods 
(p.  67)  ?  What  great 
advantage  over  New 
England  have  those 
states  for  manufacturing 
(p.  54)  ?  What  reasons 
can  you  give  why  Penn- 
sylvania leads  in  iron 
manufacturing  (p.  56)? 
How  are  iron  and  steel 
made  (p.  57)  ?  Name 
three  kinds  of  iron 
(p.  58).  Name  the  six 
leading  states  in  the 
production  of  pig  iron 
(Fig.  276).  In  iron  man- 
ufacturing (Fig.  277). 

Tell  about  the  manu- 
facture    of    pottery    in 
the    Middle    Atlantic 
(p.  59)  and  in  the  Cen- 
tral   (p.    107)     States; 
about  the    manufacture 
of  glass  (p.  59);  of  ce- 
ment (p.  60) ;  of  bricks 
(p.  59). 
Tell  about  the  advance 
in  manufacturing  in  the   Southern   States 
(p.  81).        What    great    advantage    does 
Birmingham  enjoy  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  goods   (p.  82)  ?     Name   other  impor- 
tant kinds  of  manufacturing  in  the  Southern 
States  (p.  82).     What  are  the  leading  man- 
ufacturing   centers    there,   and    for    what 
goods  is  each  important? 

Into  what  goods  are  corn,  wheat,  and 
barley  manufactured  in  the  Central  States 
(p.  106)  ?    Name  the  great  centers  for  the 
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manufacture  of  flour  (p.  113).  What  can 
you  tell  about  the  manufactures  from  forest 
products  in  the  Central 
States  (p.  106)?  For 
what  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing is  Chicago  impor- 
tant (p.  109)  ?  St.  Louis 
(p.  113)?  Cleveland 
(p.  112)?  Kansas  City 
(p.  114)  ? 

How  has  the  abun- 
dance of  fruits  in  the 
Western  States  led  to- 
much  manufacturing 
(p.  132)?  Name  some 
flour-manufacturing 
center  in  the  Far  West 
(p.  137).  Name  impor- 
tant centers  for  smelting 
of  ores  (p.  137).  For 
what  manufactures  is 
San  Francisco  important  (p.  189)  ?  Port- 
land (p.  140)?    Seattle  (p.  141)? 

PeonflyWania 


the  Pacific  coast  (pp.  188-141).     Our  seven 
leading  ocean  porte,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 


1313,904^12 
235,00e,762  Short  Ton 


Wert 

Virginia 


nUaoli 


$56,665,061 
61,671,019 


Fio.  268.  —  Map  showing  the  distribution  of  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 

United  States. 


portance,  are  New  York,  Galveston,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco.     Locate  each. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Great  Lakes  for  shipment  of 
goods?  How  are  these  lakes  connected 
by  water  with  the  ocean  (p.  60)?  By 
examining  Figure  279,  name  the  prin- 
cipal navigable  rivers  in  our  country. 
The  Great  Lakes  carry  about  twice  as 


OMo 


152,406397 
45,900,246 


Ind.     Ala. 


Ohio 
Indiana 


carried  on  each. 

Where  is  the  Erie  Canal?     Why  has  it 


Minnesota 


178,462,560 
31.966,769  Long  Tons 


Michigan 


135,932,288    34,200.668 
$20,813,699    18,389^)15 

Atai—  WW3(W53  i6.in,«»  „„j,h  freight  as  the  Mississippi  system. 

Fig.  269.  — The  six  leading  coal-producing  States  (1910).  hf      ..  j.    ^i.  •      •      i    i-    j 

Mention   some  of  the  principal  kinds 

Manufacturing  employs  more  workmen  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  industry,  except  agri- 
culture.    More  than  seven  million  men  are 
engaged  in  it. 

The  six  wealthiest  states  are  shown  in 
Figure  278.  Note  that  all  these  states  are 
extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing,  as 
shown  in  Figure  274. 

The  importance  of  being  able  to  ship 
goods  by  water  is  clearly  shown  by 
Transporta-  the  fact  that  most  of 
tion  of  goods  our  twenty -five  largest 
1.  By  water  cities  (see  Appendix,  p. 
413)  are  situated  on  a  water  route  of  some 
kind.     Name  the  leading  harbors  along  the 


$41,393,585 
13,303,906 


N.Y.Wii.  va.  N.J. 


New  York  $3,848,683 
Wisconsin  $3,610,349 
Virginia  $1,845,144 
New  Jersey  $1,582,213 


1.287,209 

1.149,551 

903,377 

521.832 


Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.     Name  those  on 


Fig.  270.  —The  six  leading  iron-producing  states  (1910). 

been  so  important?  Why  has  it  become  of 
less  importance  than  formerly?  Where 
else  are  canals  found  (pp.  108  and  167)  ? 
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Fig.  271.  —Mineral  regions  of  the  United  States. 


What  about  the  direction 
of  a  majority  of  the  railway 
lines?  Count  the  number 
of  railways  that  extend  east 
and  west  across  the  western 
half  of  the  continent  (Fig. 
280).  In  what  city  on  the 
Pacific  coast  does  each  of 
the  transcontinental  lines 
terminate  ? 

The  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  that  each  section  of 
states  has,  in  proportion  to 
its  area,  is  shown  in  Figure 
282.  The  names  of  the 
principal  railroads  in  .  the 
East  are  shown  in  Figure 
281.  Note  how  the  roads 
come  together  at  the  great 
centers  of  manufacturing 
and  commerce. 


are  280  shows  an  enormous  number  of 
ys  in  the  United  States.  They  now 
carry  fully  three  times  as  much 
freight  as  all  the  water  routes 
er.     In  what  part  of  the  country  are 

Colorado 


111 


Trade  is  the  third  occupation  that  attracts 
great    numbers    of    people   to  Buying  and 
cities.     Every  one  knows  that  selling,  or 
it  is  important  to  have  stores  trade 
scattered  about  over  the  country,  in  towns 


CalifomiB 


$20,526,500 
992,969  Ouncto    /\ 


pANKONG   GOLD  - 


Nevada 


$20,441,400 


$18,873,700 
913,015 


$16,271»800 
787448 


South  Dakota 


Utah 


$5,380,200 
260,267 


$4312,700 
208.627 


Fig.  272.  — The  six  leading  gold-producing  states  (1910). 


f  them  found  ?  Why  there  ?  Which 
I  is  next  best  supplied  with  them  ? 
.  portion  has  fewest  lines?  How  does 
lation  of  railway  lines  on  this  figure 
re  with  the  location  of  cities  on 
.248? 


and   villages,  where  one  can  purchase  the 
articles  that  he  needs  from  day  to  day. 

But  there  could  not  well  be  such  stores 
unless  there  were  great  centers  of  trade 
where  the  storekeepers  themselves  could 
buy  the  goods  that  they  wished  later  to  sell. 


Nevada 


Montana 


Utah 


$6,677,600 
12,366,000  Ounces 


$6,632,700 
12.282.900 


$5,640,800 
10,445,900 


Colorado 


$4,602,400 
8,52^000 


Idaho 


$3,794,600 
7.027.000 


Aiiiona 


$1,434^00 
2,655,700 


Fio.  273.  — The  six  leading  silver-prodacing  states  (1910). 
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This  is  called  wholesale 
trade,  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  occupations  in 
the  great  cities. 

The    greatest    center 
for  the  wholesale  trade  in 
our  country  is  New  York 
City.       Describe      that 
business  there   (p.   63). 
What   goods   are   sold? 
Name  other  great  centers 
for  wholesale  trade,  and 
some  of  the  goods  that 
are  sold.     What   goods 
are  extensively  sold  in 
New   Orleans   (p.   76)  ? 
Memphis  (p.  86)?     In- 
dianapolis     (p.      116) ? 
Denver  (p.  136)? 

Fully  four  million  persons  in  the  United 
States   are  engaged    in    transportation  of 


Fio.  274.  —  Map  showing  the  leading  manofactoring  districts  in  the  Uniuxi  States. 

agriculture,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  mining. 
The   remainder   are   mainly   employed    in 


New  York 


*3^49a000 


Pennsylvania 


♦2,626^742.000 


Illinois 


^919^277.000 


Massachu«em^Ohio_^^^ 


^^1905291000 


♦1,437.936.000 


^145^529.000 


J 


Fio.  275.  ~  The  six  leading  manufacturing  states  (1910). 


goods  and  in  trade,  or  in  eommerce^  as  these 
two  kinds  of  business  together  are  called. 


PennsylvaniA 


11^2,323  IjODg  Toi 


Ohio 


5,752412 


UUnoia 


2,675.646 


1.939,147 


Fio.  276.  — The  six  leading  pig-iron-producing  states  (1910). 


manufacturing  these  raw  materials  into  use- 
ful articles,  or  in  buying,  sell-  Dependence  of 
ing,  and  transport-  country  and 
ing  them.  Show  city  upon  each 
by  numerous  ex-  ^  ' 
amples  how  neither  class  can 
well  do  without  the  other. 

Although    the   two   classes  are   so 
dependent  on  each  other,  the  life  of 

Vi,gi.,i.  44W6    ^-^  if.  :"7,.^'*7«"*  Diflerences  in 

from  that  of  the  other.   „-««••  q*  ii«e 

Recall  farm  life  as  de- 


AlabftmA    New  York 


1.938.407 


Va, 


The  relation  between  country  and  city  is 
now  clear.  About  one  half  of  our  men  are 
engaged  in  obtaining  raw  materials  through 


scribed  on  page  93.  What  idea  have 
yoa  formed  of  farm  life  on  Southern  plantations? 
Of  the  ranchman's  life  (p.  101)  ?  Of  the  miner's 
manner  of  living  (p.  122)?  The  lumberman's 
(p.  34)  ?    The  fisherman's  (pp.  38  and  127)  ? 
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call,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was  said  about 
1  New  York  City  (p.  64).    Give  your  idea  of 


innsyTvania 


210.746.257 


Hi 


New  York 


♦154370.346 


Ohio 


^U5^648 


!!!!52^Mas8.Conn 


nsnsa 


mem 


i&S3Gi6S 


. — The  six  states  leading  in  iron  mannfactoring 

(1910). 

7  life;  of  life  in  trade  and  transportation. 
1  of  these  several  occupations  do  you  consider 
attractive  ?    Which  least  attractive  ? 


home  ?  How  about  the  knives,  forks, 
dishes,  and  spoons  ?  How  about  the  clothes 
that  you  wear  ? 

Because  of  the  climate,  water  power,  soil, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  each  part  of  the 
country  is  especially  fitted  for  producing 
one  or  several  things ;  for  instance,  eastern 
Kansas  for  grain,  western  Kansas  for  stock, 
northern  Maine  for  lumber,  etc.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  articles  used  in  each  part  of 
the  country  must  be  brought  from  other 
places. 

Name  the  materials  that  the  Montana  ranchman 
needs  from  the  Southern  planter;  from  New  Eng- 
land; from  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.    Upon  what 


$l4,768k04%207 


$lM73^02Ok3O6 


iaSlflb8Sib»l 


9S.04«kM9^466 


$4,986^78^13 


$4»11S;49U06 


Fig.  278.  —  The  six  wealthiest  states. 


is  difficult  to  say  which  occupation  requires 
iirdest  work,  for  success  demands  one's  best 
no  matter  what  the  occupation  may  be.    But 

are  more  sure  of  simple  food,  clothing,  and 
%  those  living  in  the  city  or  those  in  the 
y?    Why?    Which  are 
ndependent  in  general? 

Which  have  the  better 
unities  for  amusement  ? 

For  education  ?  Why? 
lomes   with    plenty   of 
ind  fresh  air?    Why? 
many  years  the  popula- 

cities  has  been  increas- 
>re  rapidly  than  that  of 
untry,  which  suggests 
sople  prefer  city  to  coun- 
e.  Can  you  give  any 
3  for  this,  in  addition 
le  already  mentioned? 


one  place  produces 

lence  *^^  *^®  ^a*«- 
rent      rials     needed 

s  upon  there.  Which 
^^^"^  of  your  foods 
3t  raised  near  your 


parts  of  the  United  States  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Florida  dependent?  What  do  they  supply  in  re- 
turn ?  Make  a  list  of  the  materials  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  your  house ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  determine 
where  each  cue  may  have  come  from. 


Fia.  279. —Map  to  show  the  navigable  interior  water  lootee  of  the  United  States. 
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lecall,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was  said  about 
in  New  York  City  (p.  64).    Give  your  idea  of 


Pennsylvania 


!!!il!5^Conn 


n. — The  six  states  leadmg  in  iron  manafactorine 

(1910). 

OTj  life;  of  life  in  trade  and  transportation, 
ich  of  these  several  occupations  do  you  consider 
t  attractive  ?    Which  least  attractive  ? 


home  ?  How  about  the  knives,  forks, 
dishes,  and  spoons  ?  How  about  the  clothes 
that  you  wear  ? 

Because  of  the  climate,  water  power,  soil, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  each  part  of  the 
country  is  especially  fitted  for  producing 
one  or  several  things ;  for  instance,  eastern 
Kansas  for  grain,  western  Kansas  for  stock, 
northern  Maine  for  lumber,  etc.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  articles  used  in  each  part  of 
the  country  must  be  brought  from  other 
places. 

Name  the  materials  that  the  Montana  ranchman 
needs  from  the  Southern  planter;  from  New  Eng- 
land; from  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.    Upon  what 


$14,768^04^207 


$lM73^620k306 


9aj^l9JSU,t9\ 


|8i.lN<MW1l^0fl 


$4,986^78^13 


64,11S;40U0« 


Fig.  278.  — The  six  wealthiest  states. 


b  is  difficult  to  say  which  occupation  requires 
hardest  work,  for  success  demands  one's  best 
%  no  matter  what  the  occupation  may  be.  But 
;h  are  more  sure  of  simple  food,  clothing,  and 
iier,  those  living  in  the  city  or  those  in  the 
itry?  Why?  Which  are 
i  independent  in  general? 
r  ?  Which  have  the  better 
irtunities  for  amusement? 
r?  For  education  ?  Why? 
homes  with  plenty  of 
i  and  fresh  air?  Why? 
3r  many  years  the  popula- 
of  cities  has  been  increas- 
nore  rapidly  than  that  of 
country,  which  suggests 
people  prefer  city  to  coun- 
life.  Can  you  give  any 
»ns  for  this,  in  addition 
ose  already  mentioned? 


o  one  place  produces 

ndence  ^}^  ^^^  °^a*«- 
lerent  rials  needed 
ms  upon  there.  Which 
nether  of  your  foods 
not  raised  near  your 


parts  of  the  United  States  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Florida  dependent?  What  do  they  supply  in  re- 
turn ?  Make  a  list  of  the  materials  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  your  house ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  determine 
where  each  one  may  have  come  from. 


Navigable  Interior  Water  Bontea 
Id  irtiicb  tbe  vater  ia  three  feet  deep  or  over 

100  300  800  400  600 


Fia.  279. —Map  to  show  the  navigable  interior  water  zontes  of  the  United  States. 
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does  the  size  of  our  country  give  us 
at  advantage  in  this  respect  ? 
e  goods  that  we  send  forth  are  called 
t«,  and  those  brought  in,  imports.  Ex- 
imesof  8,mine  the  tables  of  exports 
oods,  and  imports  on  pp.  406  and 
«ir  407  to  see  some  things  that  we 

send  away  and  receive,  as  well 
3  countries  with  which  we  trade. 
>re  than  half  of  all  our  exports  and 
rts  are  sent  by  way  of  New  York. 
?  Other  ports  next  in  importance 
already  been  named  (p.  189).  What 
heir  names?  The  total  value  of  our 
'ts  in  1911  was  $1,536,561,442;  of  our 
pts,  $824,620,160. 

ae  imports  are  allowed  to  enter  the  country  free ; 

on  most  of  them  there  is  a  duty  ;  that  is,  a  charge 

for  entering  our  country.     This  duty 

^^  ^^         is  a  source  of  income,  or  revenue,  for 

„  the  government.     It  is  also  intended 

to  protect  our  industries  by  preveut- 
reign  products  from  being  sold  in  our  country 
•wer  rate  than  we  can  produce  them, 
wever,  this  sometimes  causes  hardship.  For 
»le,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  living  near 
rder  of  Canada,  cannot  buy  lumber  and  wood 
rom  that  country  without  paying  a  duty  upon 

This  causes  us  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  many 
s  than  we  would  have  to  pay  if  no  duty  were 
upon  them .  Under  such  conditions  the  bound- 
e  between  two  neighboring  countries  becomes 
I  importance  as  a  hindrance  to  free  trade. 

due  of  Steam  and  Electricity  in  Devel- 
opment of  North  America 

e  use  of  steam  upon  the  water  ways 

•ailways  has  been  of  the  greatest  in- 

ces  fluence    in    the    development 

na  of  our   country.     A   century 

^  ago  it  required  two  days  to 

I  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and 

Lys  from  New  Yorkto  Boston.     In  the 

case  only  two  trips  per  week  were 

by  stage.    The  journeys  were  not  only 

tiresome,  but  were  often  dangerous. 

that  time   there   were  but   thirteen 

papers   in    the    United    States,   and 

3r  papers  nor  books  could  be  sent  by 

Letters  cost  from  six  to  twenty -five 


cents,  according  to  the  distance;  and  be- 
cause the  expense  of  carrying  them  was 
great,  they  were  not  sent  from  the  smaller 
towns  until  a  sufficient  number  were  col- 
lected to  make  it  worth  while. 

Now  we  can  travel  as  far  in  an  hour  as 
our  forefathers  could  in  a  day,  and  with 
much  more  comfort.  There  are  over  two 
thousand  daily  papers,  and  these,  as  well  as 
letters,  may  be  sent  quickly  and  cheaply  to 
every  section  of  the  country.  We  can  send 
a  telegram  to  a  distant  point  in  an  instant, 
and  can  talk  by  telephone  with  a  person 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  even  recognizing 
the  tones  of  his  voice.  How  wonderful 
these  facts  would  have  been  to  persons  liv- 
ing a-  hundred  years  ago  1 

The  effect  of  such  a  mighty  change  is  seen  in 
every  direction.    Each  year  thousands  of  car  loads 
of  fruit  are  shipped  to  £astem  cities 
from  California.    If  there  were  no  {^^^^^^^ices 
railways,  how  could  such  fruits  reach  nd     f 

these  cities ?    What,  then,  would  be  ,. - 
the  effect  on  southern  California? 
Also,  how  could  the  com  of  the  Central  States  be 
marketed?    And  how  could  furniture,  sugar,  and 
coffee  be  brought  to  the  Western  farmer's  door? 
Trace  other  results  of  this  change. 

If  our  railway  trains  and  steamboats  should  all 
suddenly  stop  running,  there  would  be  a  famine  in 
every  large  city  within  a  few  days.  Even  now,  when 
heavy  falls  of  snow  block  the  trains  for  a  day  or 
two,  the  supply  of  milk,  meat,  and  other  foods 
quickly  runs  low,  and  the  prices  rise  to  several  times 
their  usual  value. 

If  we  had  no  railway  trains,  there  might  also  be 
extensive  famines  over  large  areas  of  country,  as 
there  were  in  Europe  in  the  olden  times,  and  as 
there  are  even  at  present  in  China.  Why  in  China? 
As  it  is,  however,  hundreds  of  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  are  quickly  brought  from  distant  points. 
Mention  several  such  articles.  No  one  section  is  in 
danger  of  suffering  from  want  of  food,  because  if 
the  supply  fails  there,  it  is  easily  obtained  from 
other  sections. 

The  effect  of  steam  and  electricity  on  the  indus- 
tries and  inhabitants  of  citiea  is  striking.  Many 
persons  living  scores  of  miles  away  do  much  of 
their  shopping  in  the  cities.  Owing  to  trolley 
lines,  elevated  railways,  and  other  means  of  rapid 
travel,  those  engaged  in  manufacture  or  commerce 
are  able  to  live  many  miles  from  their  places  of 
work,  and  thus  secure  more  healthful  homes  in 
the  suburbs.     Because  so  many  people  are  able 
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to  have  their  homes  in  the  subnrbe^  the  cittea  are 
not  nearly  so  overcrowded  as  they  might  other- 

When  our  Union  was  formed,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  many  wise  persons  believed 

that  it  was  bound  to  be  a  fail- 
toir      neQw  ^  q^^  population   was  bo 

on  gorenunent  ,  ,^      ,„,    .     ,  , 

scattered  (rig-  43)  that  people 
living  in  one  part  were  likely  to  know  and 
care  little  about  those  in 
other  distant  parts.  It 
seemed  probable  -  that 
quarrels  and  wars  would 
arise,  due  to  differences 
of  opinion,  and  therefore 
that  our  republic  might 
be  split  into  several  rival 
countries. 

Just  the  opposite  has 
happened.  Our  people 
are  closely  united  in  in- 
terests, and  are  working 
well  together.  At  the 
same  time  our  boundaries 
have  been  so  enlarged  as 
to  include  far  more  ter- 
ritory than  was  at  first 
thought    possible  (Fig.        Fia.  283.— Hap 


sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  all  the 
states  the  people  read  the  same  news  every 
morning ;  and  whatever  books  are  found 
especially  valuable  iu  one  section  quickly 
become  known  in  others.  Thus  we  not 
only  enjoy  far  better  opportunities  for 
education  than  formerly,  but  we  learn  to 
knour  one  another  ;  we  have  the  same 
thoughts,   and   we    feel    a   common   sym- 


Bhow  when  and  bow  the  United  Btatea  obtained  ita  lenitoiy. 


Aside  from  that,  millions  of  foreigners 
have  settled  in  our  country  since  1821, 
representing  all  the  principal  races  of  man- 
kind (App.,  p.  432),  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing languages,  religions,  and  political  beliefs 
of  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  this,  we  have 
kept  in  such  close  touch  with  one  another 
that  our  Union  has  grown  stronger  and 
stronger. 

Each  day,  by  rail  and  water,  articles  are 


pathy.  So  far  as  meeting  and  under- 
standing one  another  are  concerned,  our 
country  is  really  far  smaller  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  ;  we  are  living  together 
like  one  very  large  family. 

The  governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico 
ai-e  unions  of  many  states,  much  like  our 
Union ;  and  the  benefits  that  they  have 
received  from  steam  and  electricity  have 
been  similar  to  our  own. 


PART  II.    GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY 


I,  The  Eabth 

3  earth  is  a  spherie  with  a  circumfer- 
if  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles, 
id  size  and  a  diameter  of  nearly  eight 
"^  thousand  miles.  It  is  slightly 
ed  at  the  poles,  however.  For  this 
,  the  line  which  extends  through  the 
of  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole  — 
the  eartKs  axis — is  a  little  shorter 
lie  diameter  at  the  equator. 

earth  is  known  to  be  round  like  a 
ot  only  because  people  have  traveled 
hat  around  it,  but  also  because  its 
^^  shadow,  as  seen  in  an  eclipse, 
ays  round.  A  sphere  is  the  only 
hat  will  always  cast  a  round  shadow. 
)u  give  another  proof  that  the  earth 
3  form  of  a  sphere  ? 
earth  is  rapidly  turning,  or  rotating, 
its  axis.  This  motion  has  very  im- 
mo-  portant  results.  In  the  first 
I  the  place  it  causes  sunrise  and 
sunset.  When  we  glance  out 
window  of  a  moving  car,  the  objects 
e  pass  often  appear  to  be  moving  in 
'ection  opposite  from  that  in  which 

traveling.  It  seems  as  though  we 
tanding  still.  In  a  similar  way  the 
n  of  the  earth  causes  the  sun  to  ap- 
3  move  ;  to  appear  to  rise  and  set. 
,  for   a  long   time  people   believed 

was  the  sun  that  moved,  and  not 
th. 

3  we  first  see  the  sun  in  the  east,  it 
L  that  the  earth  is  rotating  eastward ; 
,  from  west  to  east.  This  rotation 
us  the  light  of  the  sun  for  a  few 
and  then  brings  darkness.     Thus  it 


causes  day  and  night.  And  since  one  ro> 
tation  lasts  twenty-four  hours,  it  gives  us  a 
day  of  that  length. 

It  was  stated  before  that  the  circumf erence  of  the 
earth  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles.  How  far, 
then,  must  a  point  on  the  equator  move  in  one  hoar? 
In  one  minute? 

By  rotating  a  globe,  or  an  apple,  in  the  sunlight, 
show  how  day  and  night  are  caused  on  the  earth.  Hold 
the  sphere  still ;  what  would  be  true  about  daylight 
and  darkness  on  the  earth  if  it  did  not  rotate  at  all? 
What  might  be  the  effect  upon  life  on  the  earth  if 
the  same  side  were  always  toward  the  sun  ? 

The  earth  has  another  motion  that  is  of 
very  great  importance.     This  is  its  revolvr 
Hon  around  the  sun,  which  is  xhe  yearly 
illustrated  in  Figure  284.    The  motion  of  the 
object  shown  in  the  center  of  ®"^ 
the  circle  is  the  sun,  as  you  see,  and  the 
circle  itself  shows  the  course  that  the  earth 
takes  in  its  revolution. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  earth  is  whirl- 
ing on  its  axis,  it  is  also  forever  swinging 
around  the  sun,  although  the  sun  is 
ninety-three  million  miles  from  it.  It  takes 
a  year  to  complete  one  revolution.  Indeed, 
the  time  necessary  for  this  great  journey  is 
what  fixes  the  length  of  our  year.  The 
path,  or  orbit^  that  the  earth  takes  is  here 
represented  as  a  circle,  although,  in  fact, 
the  earth's  path  is  not  a  perfect  circle. 

In  its  revolution,  the  earth  is  moving  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  ndles  per  day. 
What  fearful  speed  1    And  this,  too, 
while  it  is  whirling,  or  rotating,  on  I»POrt*n<»  o^ 
its  axis  I      One  might  ask,   «  With   ^f?"^*^*®  .^ 
such  rapid  motion,  why  are  we  not  ™®^  gravity 
swept  from  the  earth  by  the  wind?"  ^^  graviU- 
The  answer  is  that  the  air,  as  well 
as  everything  else  upon  the  earth,  is  drawn  toward 
the  earth  and  held  in  place  by  the  force  called  grav- 
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Uy.  It  is  on  accoimt  of  this  force  that  everything 
on  the  earth  turns  with  it,  in  the  daily  rotation,  and 
swings  around  with  it  in  its  annual  revolution. 

Again,  if  the  earth  is  revolving  at  such  speed,  why 
does  it  not  fly  away  into  space  ?  As  a  stone  swinging 
round  at  the  end  of  a  string  flies  off  wiien  the  string 
breaks,  so  it  might  seem  that 
the  earth  would  fly  off  into 
space;  for  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  holding  it  to  the  sun. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
something  holding  it.    It 
is  not  a  string, 
nor   a    rope,   to 
be    sure,    but 
something    far 
stronger.        The 
sun  is  very  much 
larger   than  the 
earth ;    in    fact, 
it  is   over 
a    million 
times  as 
large.       It 
attracts 
the    earth, 
and  holds  it  in 
place,    in    much 
the  same  way  as 
the  force  of  grav- 
itv  attracts  men 
and  houses  to  the 
earth.  '  This   at- 
traction of  gravita- 
tion f  which  the  sun  exerts 
upon  the  earth,  is  what  pre- 
vents our  sphere  from  flying 
off  into  space ;    it   holds   the 
earth  as  firmly  as  the  string 
holds  the  stone. 


the  shadow,  until  the  farthest  point  is 
reached  on  December  21.  That  is  the  date 
for  our  shortest  day  and  longest  night. 
Farther  north  the  nights  are  longer  still,* 
and  the  Eskimos,  who  live  within  the  Arc- 
tic Circle,  are  having 
night  that  lasts  week 
after  week.  It  is  upon 
this  date,  also,  that  our 
winter  begins. 

After  De- 
cember    21, 
the  Arctic 
region  grad- 
ually  comes 
into'tbe  light 
once     more, 
until,  on 
M  arch 
21,    the 
sun's 
light    again 
extends 
from  pole  to 
pole.       Day 
and    night 
once 
every- 


The  revolution   of  the 


are 
more  equal 
where  upon  the  earth, 
and  warmer  weather 
returns.  That  date 
marks  the  beginning 
of  our  spring. 

Fig.  284.  —  To  illustrate  the  revolution  of  the  earth        Goiuff     farther      on 
around  the  sun.  The  shaded  portion  represents  night.    ^  oi      i.  i.^       i 

The  end  of  the  axis  around  which  the  earth  rotates   June  21,  the  north  pole 


Sffects  of  the 


earth   is   what     ^^  ^®  point  where  the  lines  come  together. 


earth's  revo-  causes  our  seasons  and  the  chang- 
lution  ing  length  of  our  day  and  night. 

In  Figure  284  the  lowest  sphere,  bearing 
the  date  September  23,  represents  the 
earth  as  receiving  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
pole  to  pole.  On  that  date  day  and  night 
are  equal  everywhere  upon  the  earth.  It 
marks  the  end  of  summer  and  the  begin- 
ning of  our  autumn. 

Following  the  earth  in  its  revolution  (to 
the  right),  we  find  that,  as  the  months  pass, 
the  north  pole  falls  farther  and  farther  into 


is  shown  to  be  just  as 


far  within  the  light  as  it  was  within  the 
shadow  on  December  21.  This  is  the  date 
for  our  longest  day  and  shortest  night. 
Farther  north,  the  days  are  longer  still, 
and  within  the  Arctic  Circle  the  day  lasts 
week  after  week.  It  is  upon  this  day,  also, 
that  our  summer  begins.* 

^  Exactly  at  the  north  pole  there  are  six  months  of 
day  and  then  six  months  of  night. 

^  Some  teachers  may  wish  to  introduce  here  an  ex- 
planation of  the  effects  of  inclination  of  theearth^s  axis, 
and  a  more  complete  study  of  the  seasons.  This  has 
not  been  included  in  this  book  because  it  is  felt  that. 
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jr  this  date,  until  September  28,  the 
ued  revolutiou  of  the  earth  grad- 
brings  the  north  pole  again  toward 
adow.  Then,  on  September  23,  the 
f  the  sun  once  more  extends  from  pole 
:,  so  that  day  and  night  are  again  equal, 
year  is  completed. 

s  the  seasons  follow  one  another,  and 
lys  and  nights  constantly  change  in 


and  nlieD  the  north  pole  is  in  darkneas,  the  south 
pole  is  bathed  iti  the  sunlight. 

Fignre  285  shows  the  zones  on  the  earth. 
How  many  are  there?     Name   and   locate 
each.     The  cause  of  the  zones  ca^ge  ^f  the 
is  found  in  the  slant  at  which  lonea,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  their  bonnda- 
earth.     In  the  torrid  zone  they  "** 
are   always   either  vertical,  or   nearly   so. 


.  And  it  is  all  because,  as  the  earth 
!3  about  the  sun,  the  part  of  the  earth 
iceives  the  sun's  rays  is  continually 

ng. 

e  these  changes  are  in  progress  in  the  north- 
isphere,  there  are  also  changes  in  the  season, 
he  length  of  day  and  night,  in  the  aouthem 
ere.  These  changes  are  of  the  same  kind, 
seasons  are  exactly  changed  around ;  that 
winter  there  when  it  is  summer  with  us; 


e  teacher  has  the  necessary  apparatus,  a  mere 
>m  the  text  is  too  difficult.  The  RUthots  helieve 
s  a  subject  thai  is  better  fitted  for  the  high 


In  the  temperate  zone,  they  strike  the  earth 
at  a  greater  slant ;  and  in  the  frigid  zones. 
at  a  much  greater  slant  still.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  heat  grows  less  and  less  as  one 
approaches  either  of  the  poles. 

The  boundaries  of  the  tropical  (torrid)  zone  ar« 
easily  fixed,  because  they  mark  the  points  farthest. 
north  and  south  where  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at 
some  period  of  the  year.  On  December  31,  when  the 
north  pole  is  farthest  within  the  shadow  (Fig.  284), 
the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  as  far  south  as  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn.  On  June  21,  on  the  other  haud,  when 
the  north  pole  is  farthest  within  the  light,  the  sun's 
rays  are  vertical  as  far  north  as  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer. 
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'ery  simple  means  has  been  found  for 
^S  ^'ity  houses.  For  example,  a  street 
ng  east  and  west  may  be  selected  to  di- 
he  city  into  two  parts,  as  Washington 
Avenue  does  in 


NORTH 

i_n_ILJ  i_JI_ll— It- 

annoaQc 
una  BgDc . 


Figure  286. 
Any  place  north 
of  this  street  is 
spoken  of  as  be- 
ing on  the  north 
side;  any  place 
south  of  it  as 
being  on  the 
touthaide.  .The 
streets  to  the 
north  of  this 
i.-»fc»pofai>arto[acfty,  central  street 
UBtrale  the  need  of  naming  ,  , 

,ta.  are     numbered 

as    North    Ist, 
2d,  North   3d,  etc.  'j    those   to   the 
of  it  as  South  1st,  South  2d,  South  3d, 

0  on.  Then  if  a  man  says  that  he 
»n  North  4th  Street,  we  know  at  once 
le  lives  on  the  north  side,  and  that 
luse  is  on  the  fourth  street  from  this 
.1  one. 

we  need  also  to  know  on  what  part 
:th  4th  Street  this  house  is  to  be  found, 
iswer  that  question,  another  street 
ig  north  and  south,  and  crossing  the 
id  west  ones,  may  be  selected  to  di- 
be  city  into  east  and  west  parts.  In 
3  286,  Jefferson  Avenue  is  such  a 
The  streets  on  the  two  sides  of  it 
imbered  as  East  Ist,  East  2d,  West 
'^est  2d,  etc.  (Fig.  286). 
n  if  a  man  lives   on  the   corner   of 

4th  and  East  Sd  streets,  we  know 
ly  that  his  home  is  iwrth  of  a  certain 
ut  east  of  a  certain  other  line.     If  the 

as  the  spaces  between  two  streets 
lied,  are  always  the  same,  it  will  he 
t  tell  the  distance  from  each  of  tlie 

1  streets  to  the  house.  Thus  the 
can  be  located  exactly. 

ft  plan  is  not  necessary  in  araalt  towna  and 
,  because  the  people  there  know  one  another, 
able  to  direct  strangers  easily.    Few,  if  any, 


cil jes  follow  exactly  the  scheme  here  given ;  bnt  aU 
hare  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  tiiis.  J£  jou  live 
in  a  city,  perhaps  yon  can  tell  just  how  houseB  are 
located  there. 

Places  upon  the  earth  are  located  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  city  just  de- 
scribed. The  equator,  which  ^^  nUott 
extends  around  the  earth  mid-  cu  be  exactly 
way  between  the  poles,  cor-  located  on  tlie 
responds  to  the  dividing  street  "■™* 
(Wasliington  Avenue)  th.t  ]^^ 
runs  east  and  west.  The  dis-  in  a  north  •nd 
tance  between  the  equator  and  ~°"'  airectimi 
the  poles,  on  either  side,  is  divided  into 
ninety  parts  (Fig.  287),  corresponding,  we 
might  say,  to  the  blocks  in  a  city.  The 
earth  is  so  large,  however,  that  these 
"blocks,"  or  parts,  are  very  much  larger, 
each  being  about  sixty-nine  miles  wide. 
That  distance  is  called  a  degree,  and  the 
sign  for  degrees  is  a  little  circle  (°)  placed 
at  the  right  of  a  figure.  (For  example,  60° 
means  60  degrees.) 

Lines  are  drawn  upon  maps  and  globes 
to  represent  these  degrees.     The  lines  on  & 


o*£«! 


globe  extend  completely  around  it  from 
east  to  west,  and  are  therefore  circles.  The 
first  circle  north  of  the  equator,  marked  l^is 
about  sixty-nine  miles  from  that  dividing 
line ;  the  one  marked  2°  is  twice  that  dis- 
tance, and  so  on.     The  north  pole  ia  90* 
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£rom  the  equator.  The  same  plan  ia  fol- 
lowed south  of  the  equator ;  and  the  aouth 
pole  is  also  90°  from  the  equator.  Thus 
the  distance  from  pole  to  pole  is  180°. 

All  points  on  any  one  of  these  circles  are 
the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
from  each  of  the  other  circles.  That  is,  tlie 
circles  are  parallel  with  one  another;  and 
on  that  account  they  are  called  paralleh. 

If  one  finds  that  a  oert^n  place  is  on  the  8th  or 
the  5(hh,  or  BOiue  other  circle  north  of  the  equator, 
he  kooffs  how  many  miles  it  is  north  of  that  divid- 
ing line;  for  ererj  degree  is  about  69  miles.  San 
Franciaco,  for  example,  ia  close  to  the  3Sth  parallel ; 
Chicago  is  close  to  the  42d ;  and  St.  Paul  is  on  the 
45th  (Figs.  125  and  160).  Knowing  this,  it  is  easy  to 
gee  that  Chicago  is  4°,  or  about  276  miles,  farther 
north  than  San  Francisco.  It  is  also  easy  to  see 
that  St  Paul  is  3°,  or  orer  200  miles  farther  north 
than  Chicago. 

Thus,  by  the  help  of  the  parallel  lines  one 
can  find  how  far  any  place  is  north  or  south 
of  the  equator.  Instead,  however,  of  saying 
that  places  are  so  many  degrees  Twrth  or 
tovth  of  the  tqaator,  we  usually  say  that  they 
are  in  so  many  degrees  north  or  touth  latitude. 
San  Francisco,  for  instance,  is  near  38°  north 
latitude  (abbreviated  JV.  Lat.').  Both  ways 
are  correct,  but  the  latter  is  merely  tlie 
shorter  way  of  saying  it.  Latitude  is  noth- 
i?ig  more  than  distance  twrth  or  aouth  of 
the  equator,  measured  in  degrees;  and  the 
parallel  lines  are  called  parallels  of  latitude. 

Of  cotUBe  ther«areDO  marks  upon  the  earth  to  show 
where  these  circles  run.  They  are  drawn  on  mapt, 
where  tbej  are  of  great  nae  because  they  help  to 
locate  places. 

Small  maps  and  globes  cannot  well  show  the  en- 
tire ninety  parallels  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 
That  would  make  too  many  lines.  For  Uiis  reason, 
only  every  fifth  or  tenth  parallel  is  usually  put  on 
sacb  maps.  Examine  some  maps  (such  as  Figs.  9 
and  125),  to  see  which  ones  are  given.  Near  what 
parallel  do  yoo  live  2 

As  in  the  city,  some  means  must  also  be 
I  How  ^uM  found  for  locating  places  east 
cubeiocatai     and  west;  for  two  points  might 

^  ^J^     ^  '"   ^*^°  "^"^^  latitude  and 
still  be  several  thousand  miles 
apart.     Show  that  this  is  so. 


Imaginary  lines  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  before  ;  but  this  time  they  extend  around 
the  earth  from  pole  to  pole  (Fig.  288). 
These  lines,  extending  through  bbth  poles, 
are  called  meridians. 

In  a  city  it  makes  little  difference  what 
north  and  south  street  is  chosen  from  which 
to  number  the  others.  It  is  necessary  only 
that  a  certain  one  be  agreed  upon.  The 
same  is  true  of  these  meridians.  No  one  is 
especially  important,  as  the  equator  is,  and 
any  one  of  them  might  be  chosen  from  which 
to  start.     Indeed,  different  nations  tiave 


Fio.  288.— The  earth,  cut  in  halves  along  the  Greenwich 
meridian,  showing  some  of  the  meridians.  The  me- 
ridian 20°  is  Qsuall;  coaaldered  the  dlildlDglliie  be- 
tween ttie  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

selected  different  circles  as  the  one  from 
which  to  begin  numbering.  In  France 
the  meridian  extending  through  Paris  is 
clioeen ;  in  England  that  through  Green- 
wich, near  London ;  and  in  America  the 
one  passing  through  Washington  is  some- 
times used. 

It  is,  however,  important  that  all  people  ^p«e  on 
some  one  meridian  to  start  from,  so  that  all  maps 
may  be  made  alike.  On  that  account,  many  coun- 
tries begin  their  numbering  with  ttie  meridian  which 
passes  through  Greenwich.  The  maps  in  this  book 
follow  that  plan. 

It  is  necessary  in  locating  places  on  the  earth  to 
study  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  stars;  and 
this  is  done  in  a  building,  called  an  obtervalory,  in 
which  there  are  telescopes  and  other  instruments. 
Since  there  is  such  an  observatory  at  Greenwich, 
this  seemed  to  the  English  people  to  be  a  fitting 
place  from  which  to  begin  numbering  the  meridians. 
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mencing  with  the  meridiaa  of  Green- 
re  measure  off  degrees  both  east  and 
'.  it.  On  maps  aud  globes  these  dis- 
are  represented  by  circles  extending 
tely  around  the  earth,  through  both 

Thus  there  is  a  meridian  1°  west, 
f  2°,  a  third  3°,  etc.  Going  eastward, 
ridians  are  numbered  1°,  2°,  3°,  etc., 

same  waj.  Any  place  on  the  3d 
in  west  of  Greenwich  ia  3°  west  of 
ncipal  meridian  ;  if  on  the  60th  me- 
it  is  60°  west. 

n,  however,  instead  of  saying  that 
I  ia  ao  many  degrees  east  or  west  of 


—  A.  view  looking  down  on  tbe  north  |>ale.  to 
iw  the  meriditiDB  come  m  it  point  at  tbe  north 
Notice  that  it  the  0°  meridian  were  contlnned,  tt 
nite  with  the  meridiaa  1S0°. 


icipal  meridian,  we  say  it  is  in  sc 
legrees  east  or  west  longitude.  Thia 
sly  the  ahorter  way  o£  saying  it. 
ice  on  the  third  meridian,  just  men- 
is,  therefore,  in  3°  west  longitude, 
!  other  place  is  in  60°  weat  longi- 
Longitude  is  nothing  more  than  dis- 
st  or  we»t  of  the  principal  meridian, 
d  in  degrees.^   The  circles  that  form 

mcienls  thoaght  that  the  world  extended 
an  east  and  neat  direction  than  io  a  north 
I  direction.  Therefore  they  called  the  east 
or  long  direction,  longitude ;  the  north  aud 
ction,  latitude. 


the  meridians  are  also  known  as  circles  of 


knj  place  on  the  20th  meridian  ea»t  ot  Greenwich 
is  in  20'  eaat  longitude  (E.  Long.).  New  York  is 
in  74°  W,  Long.,  while  San  Franciaco  is  in  about 
123°  W.  Long.  Which  meridian  passes  near  Chi- 
c^o  ?     Denver  7 

The  distance  around  the  earth  from  north  to 
south,  through  both  poles,  is  four  times  90°,  or  360° 
in  alL  The  eqnator  is  likewise  divided  into  360 
parts,  or  d^eea.  There  are  therefore  360  meridi- 
ans, if  they  are  drawn  one  degree  apart.  They 
are  numbered  up  to  180°  in  both  directions  (Fig. 
28B).  Thus,  180°  E.  Long,  is  the  Bame  as 
180°  W.  Long. 

The  meridians  are  not  parallel,  like  the  circles  of 
latitude.  They  are  farthest  apart  at  the  equator, 
where  the  width  of  a  degree  of  longitude  ia  about 
69  miles.  But  all  the  meridiana  come  together  at 
the  poles,  as  jou  can  see  on  a  globe  or  on  Figure 
289.  Therefore  the  width  of  a  degree  of  longitnde 
becomes  smaller  toward  the  poles. 

On  maps  ahowing  only  a  small  part  of 
the  earth,  the  circles  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude are  too  far  apart  to  be  of  ^j^J  g^n  j^,^ 
much  use.  It  ia  therefore  degrees  are 
neoeaaary  to  have  still  other  aiTJded  into 
circles.  For  thia  purpose  the  "°*  ^  p«ns 
degrees  are  divided  into  parts,  called  min- 
utes. There  are  sixty  minutes  in  a  degree, 
as  there  ai-e  sixty  minutes  in  an  hour.  The 
minutes  themselves  are  also  divided  into 
sixty  parts,  called  seconds. 

The  sign  for  a  degree  is  °;  for  a.  minute  ';  for  a 
second  ".  Thus,  60  degrees,  40  niinutea,  and  20 
seconds  north  latitude  is  marked  60°  40'  20"  N.  Lat 
Examine  some  map  of  a  small  section  of  country  to 
find  these  signs. 

Knowing  the  latitude  and  longitude  oE  any  place, 
it  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  map,  be  as  easily  located 
as  a  house  in  a  great  city.  For  instance,  Denver 
is  about  40°  N.  Lat.,  and  I0o°  W.  Long.  It  is  there- 
fore far  to  the  north  and  weat  of  New  Orleana,  which 
is  about  30°  N.  Lat.,  and  90°  W.  Long. 

Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  some  of  tbe 
large  cities  on  the  map  (Fig.  40).  Notice  also  that 
only  every  fifth  meridian  ia  marked  on  this  map. 
Compare  thia  with  the  map  of  New  England 
(Fig.  45).  Since  the  latter  map  repreaenta  a  smal- 
ler section,  more  meridiana  can  be  drawn  upon  it. 
Now  look  at  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land  (Fig-  463), 
which  represents  a  still  smaller  section.  There  both 
degrees  aud  miciutes  are  shown. 
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3.  Standard  Time 
ou  were  to  travel  from  New  York  to 
rancisco,  you  would  find  on  arriving 
irencea  there  that  your  watch  was 
be-  three  houro  too  fast.  The 
laces  reason  is  that  the  rotation  of 
:th  ia  from  west  to  east.  This  causes 
n's  raya  to  fall  upon  the  Atlantic 
nore  than  three  hours  earlier  than 
lie  Pacific  coast.  Hence,  when  it  is 
n  New  York,  it  is  only  about  nine 
in  the  morning  at  San  Francisco, 
me  steadily  changes  in  going  either 
■  west,  80  that  no  two  places  on  an 
ist  line  have  exactly  the  same  time 
sun. 

lerly  every  city  used  its  own  sun 
bie  time,  or  local  time.  This  was 
r  anch  a,  source  of  great  trouble  to 
"*  travelers  f    tor  their   watches 

Iways  wrong  when  they  arrived  at 
[aces.  When  railroads  were  built, 
)ple  began  to  travel  more,  and  to  go 
distances,  the  many  different  kinds 
,  time  became  even  a  greater  incon- 
;e. 

der  to  avoid  this  trouble,  our  conti- 
is  been  divided  into  belts,  in  each  of 

which  the  railways,  and  most 
<  now    of  the  towns,  have  agreed  to 

use  the  same  time.     Since  this 

time  is  the  standard  for  all, 
'slts  are  called  the  Standard  Time 
The  one  in  the  extreme  East,  iii- 
:  eastern  Canada,  is  called  the  Colo- 
It;  the  belt  next  west  of  this,  which 
s  New  England,  New  York,  and 
:  the  other  Eastern  States,  b  called 
!8(en»  Time  Belt.  What  are  the 
Dalled  (Fig.  290)  ? 

iveling  across  the  country  from  New  Tork 
ian  Francisco,  one  starts  with  His  watch  set 
tandard  time  for  the  Eastern  Time  Belt. 
while  he  coines  to  a  place  where  the  time  ie 
one  full  hour  ;  then  he  seta  his  watch  back 
in  order  to  have  the  Central  Time.  Going 
her  west  to  the  Mountain  Belt,  the  watch  is 
t  back  one  full  hour.    What  is  done  when 


the  Pacific  B«lt  is  reached?  By  this  arrangement, 
the  same  time  is  used  over  a  very  broad  belt,  and 
only  a  few  changes  of  the  watch  have  to  be  made. 
State  how  a  walch  would  have  to  he  changed  when 
one  gom  etataard  from  San  Frauctsco  to  New  York. 

Our  study  of  longitude  helps  us  to  under- 
stand what  determines  the  places  for  chang- 
ing this  time.  The  earth  bow  tlie  time 
makes  one  complete  rotation  for  each  time 
every  24  hours,  so  that  the  sun  *«"  *■  *«* 
passes  over  360  degrees  in  the  course  of  the 
day  of  24  hours.     Dividing  360  by  24  gives 


Pio.  291).  — To  ahowthe  Standard  TimeBeltsottbe  United 
BUWb. 

15  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  meridians,  one 
degree  apart,  that  the  sun  passes  over  in  a 
single  hour.  Therefore,  when  it  is  noon  in 
a  place  on  the  75th  meridian,  as  at  Phila- 
delphia (Fig.  290),  it  is  eleven  o'clock  just 
15°  west  of  this,  or  on  the  90th  meridian. 
When  it  is  noon  at  one  point  on  a  merid- 
ian, it  is  noon  all  along  tliat  meridian. 

This  explains  what  has  determined  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  time  belts.  The  time 
selected  for  the  Eastern  Belt  is  that  of  the 
75th  meridian  ;  for  the  Central  Belt,  that 
of  the  90th  meridian,  which  is  just  one  hour 
later.  What  meridian  is  selected  for  tlie 
Mountain  Belt  (Fig.  290)  ?  For  the  Pacific 
Belt? 

Each  of  these  meridians  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  belt  whose  time  it  fixes. 
Thus,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Central 
Time  Belt  is  halfway  between  the  75th  and 
90th   meridians,  that   is,  82^°  W.    Long.  ; 
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e  western  boundary  is  halfway  be- 
the  90th  and  106th  meridians,  or 
^.  Long. 

matter  of  fact,  the  railways  do  not  change 
[ne  exactly  on   these   meridians.    It  often 

happens  that  the  meridians  chosen 
,       for   boundaries   pass  through  very 

unimportant  points,  or  even  cross 
^       the  railways   far  out  in  the  open 

country.    Instead  of  following  the 

exact  boundaries,  therefore,  the  rail- 
ten  select  well-known  cities  as  the  places 
he  changes  shall  be  made.  For  instance, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Atlanta  are  the  principal 
at  lie  on  the  boundary  between  the  Eastern 
Central  time  belts.  Railway  time-tables 
;hange  of  one  hour  at  these  points;  and  pas- 
^oing  east  or  west  change  their  watches  one 
re  (Fig.  290).  Name  cities  located  on 
undaries.  Thus  it  happens. that  the  bound- 
ere  the  railways  actually  change  their  time 
iwhat  irregular.  But  that  makes  little  dif- 
so  long  as  there  is  a  general  agreement  as 
cation  of  the  boundaries, 
irue  that  the  Standard  Time  is  incorrect  for 
^ces.  It  is  the  sun  that  really  fixes  our  time, 
cnost  points  Standard  Time  cannot  agree 
B  sun,  or  local  time.  Yet  Standard  Time 
us  of  much  trouble,  and  that  is  the  chief 
3r  its  use. 

der  that  our  system  may  agree  with  that 
parts  of  the  world,  the  time  of  the  Green- 
er idian  is  taken  as  a  basis.  Thus  the 
orld  may  be  divided  into  Standard  Time 
th  a  change  of  an  hour  at  every  fifteenth 

L. 

plain  the  need  of  some  way  of  locating  places 

2.  How  may  houses  be  located  in  large 
cities?  8.  How  can  all  places  be 
located  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion on  the  earth?    4.   How  in  an 

west  direction  ?  5.  Locate  several  places 
y  by  using  a  map.  6.  Define  latitude; 
5.  7.  What  is  meant  by  a  degree  ?  8.  How 
tgrees  of  longitude  are  there  on  the  equa- 

How  many  miles  is  each  of  these  degrees? 
'  are  meridians  not  parallel?  11.  How 
p'ees  of  latitude  are  there  from  pole  to  pole  ? 

are  degrees  subdivided  ?  Why  ?  13.  Ex- 
)ut  the  differences  in  time  by  the  sun,  in 

places.  14.  How  have  these  differences 
auch  trouble?  15.  How  is  the  diflSculty 
«ly  avoided?     16.   Explain  how  the  time 

time  belt  is  determined.  17.  Name  the 
ts  in  North  America,  and  locate  each. 
'  are  the  boundaries  not  regular? 


1.  Find  how  the  streets  of  Washington  have  been 
numbered  and  lettered.  2.  What  is  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  Boston  ?  Of  Washing-  goj.j.jjgtiona 
ton?  Of  Chicago?  Of  your  home?  «»SS~™°» 
3.  Find  some  cities  that  are  on  or  near  the  42d 
parallel  of  latitude.  4.  What  place  is  in  25®  N. 
Lat.  and  81°  W.  Long.  ?  What  place  is  near  40°  N. 
Lat.  and  75°  W.  Long.  ?  5.  Find  places  that  have 
nearly  the  same  latitude  as  your  home.  6.  Show  on 
a  globe,  or  map,  where  a  ship  would  be  in  the 
Atlantic  when  in  zero  latitude  and  zero  longitude. 
7.  Examine  a  globe  to  see  what  meridian  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  zero  longitude  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth.  8.  Find  the  latitude  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ; 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  of  the  Arctic  Circle ; 
of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  9.  Where  and  how  much 
would  you  change  your  watch  in  traveling  from  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago?  10.  Examine  some  railway 
time-tables  to  see  how  they  indicate  the  changes  in 
time.  11.  What  is  the  difference,  where  you  live, 
between  Standard  Time  and  solar  or  sun  time? 
12.  Find  out  whether  the  true  Standard  Time  is 
telegraphed  to  your  city  each  day,  and  if  so  from 
what  place. 


III.  Winds  and  Rain 

I.  Winds 

In  our  study  of  North  America,  we  have 
learned  that  the  winds  of  different  sections 
came  from  different  directions.  The  problem 
For  example,  in  the  West  before  us 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  southern 
Mexico,  the  winds  usually  blow  from  the 
northeast;  but  on  the  western  side  of  the 
continent,  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco 
to  Alaska,  the  wind  blows  quite  regularly 
from  a  westerly  quarter.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  winds  are  irregular  in  direction, 
although  they  blow  more  often  from  the 
west  than  from  any  other  quarter.  We 
will  now  study  the  causes  for  these  dif- 
ferences, and  also  learn  what  the  principal 
winds  on  the  earth  are. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  this  subject 
if  we  first  find  what  currents  of  air  a  hot 
stove  causes  in  a  room  (Fig.   The  currents 
291).     The    first    thing    that  of  air  caused 
happens   when  a  fire   is   kin-  ^7^^^  «tove 
died   is    that   the   air   near  the   stove    is 
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warmed.     This  causes   it  to  expand  and 
become  lighter.     Then  the  cooler,  heavier 
air  in  other  parts  of  the  room  settles  down 
and  flows  in  toward  the  store,  forcing  up- 
ward the  warm,  light  air 
near    the    stove.      This 
warm,   rising    air   grows 
cooler  as  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  cool  ceiling 
and  the  walls  of  the  room. 
This    makes     it    dense 
and     heavy     again ;     it 
then   settles  toward   the 
floor    at    some    distance 
from  the  stove,  and  once 
more  moves  toward  the 
stove. 

In  other  words,  the  cur- 
rents of  air  keep  circling 
around  in  the  room,  ris- 
ing when  warmed,  and 
settling  when  cooled.  In 
such  a  room,  you  can 
easily  observe  how  warm 
the  air  is  near  the  ceiling,  ^^^  ^gj  _xh«  sr 
where  it  has  risen  above 
the  stove ;  and  how  much 
cooler  it  is  near  the  floor  at  some  distance 
from  the  stove. 

The  greater  winds  of  the  earth  may  be 
compared  to  this  movement  of  air  in  a  room. 


Here,  however,  the  broad  torrid  zone,  which 
is  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays, 

tlM  6uUi  ^"  ^^^   torrid    zone  the    hot 

0  sun  heats  the  air,  thus  caus- 
ing it  to  expand  aud  become 


lighter,  just  as  the  air  does  about  the  hot 
stove.  The  cooler,  heavier  air  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  torrid  zone  then  flows 
in  and  pushes  the  light  air  up  and  away. 


by  »  hot  More. 

Such  a  flowing  of  the  air  is  what  we  call 
wind. 

This  vast  movement  of  the  air  is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  292.  The  letter  H  stands 
for  the  equator.  The  arrows  represent  the 
cooler  air,  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
as  crowding  in  toward  that  section,  then 
rising,  and  returning  once  more  to  the  north 
and  south. 

The  air  that  flows  toward  the  torrid  zone 
causes  very  regular  winds  that  are  called 
trade  tcindt.    They  start  in  both  jf^m^  (^  qj^ 
the  north  and  south  temperate  piinciiMl 
zones,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  wind*  on  the 
and  blow  toward  the  equator  •"*'' 
day  after  day  and  month  after  month. 

Since  the  heated  air  must  escape  some- 
where, it  rises  far  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then  flows  back  in  the  same 
direction  from  which  it  came.  This  forms 
the  return  trade,  or  anti-trade  winda  (Fig. 
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The  atmosphere  extends  many  miles 
the  earth,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of 
for  two  winds,  one  above  the  other, 
ig  in  opposite  directions. 

ubo,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  elsewhere,  where 
ie  winds  are  felt  at  the  surface,  one  notices 
i  clouds,  far  up  in  the  sky,  move  steadily  in 
•osite  direction.  They  are  being  borne  along 
anti-trades.  When  vol  canoes  in  Central 
a  have  been  in  eruption,  the  ashes  that  were 
out  from  them  have  been  carried  hundreds 
9  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the 
inds  at  the  surface. 

ig  cooled  on  account  of  its  great 
,  the   air   of    the   anti-trades   slowly 


oiUward  and  down,  and  once  more  (4)  tV 
ward  toward  the  heated  part.  Make  a 
drawing  to  illustrate  these  four  directiona 
of  moToment  of  the  air. 

There  are  differences,  however,  and  one  of  them 
is  especially  important.    In  the  room,  the  currents 
more  directly  toward  the  stove ;  then, 
after    rising,  moves   directly  away  ^"^t"  "* 
from  it    If  the  earth  stood  still,  the  ""th'a  rota- 
trade  winds  also  would  blow  directly   ~^  j  ^T***" 
toward  the  equator  from  the  north  ^  .    "••• 
and  south ;  and  the  anti-trades  would 
blow  directly  away  from  it. 

As  you  know,  however,  the  earth  rotates  from 
west  to  east  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  rotation  causes 
the  trade  winds  to   be  turned   from   their  straight 


Flu,  293.  — A  diagram  t« 


w  the  principal  wiod  belts  ol 


some  of  it  coming  to  the  surface  at 
I  third  of  the  distiince  to  the  poles, 
it  spreads  out,  a  part  continuing  on 

tlie  poles,  a  part  returning  to  the 
■  as  the  trade  winds.     Point  out  the 

that  show  these  movements  in 
292. 

,  as  you  see,  these  currents  in  the 
lere  closely  resemble   those  in  the 

In  both  cases  ait  moves  (1)  in  to- 
heated  place,  (2)  then  up,  then  (3) 


course  toward  the  equator.  Those  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  are  turned  to  the  tight,  so  that  they  blow 
from  the  northeast  instead  of  from  the  north.  Those 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  turned  toward  the 
leji,  and  therefore  they  blow  from  the  toutheast  in- 
stead of  from  the  south. 

The  anti-trades  are  also  turned  toward  the  right 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from 
the  southwest,  and  toward  the  left  in  the  sontbem 
hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from  the  northwest 
The  exact  reason  for  this  efFect  of  rotation  is  far 
too  complex  to  state  here;  so  that  only  the  facts 
are  given  without  explanation. 
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It  is  now  eaay  to  see  why  the  West 
IndieSi  Central  America,  and  southern 
Tker**t  Mexico    receive   such   regular 

wind  belts  winds  from  the  northeast. 
They  lie  in  the  belt  of  the  northeast  trade 
winds  just  described. 

The  prevailing  west  winds  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  a  part  of  the  air  of  the  anti-trades 
tliat  has  settled  to  the  surface  and  is  moving 
on  toward  the  east.  If  you  watch  the  higher 
clouds,  you  will  find,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  are  moving  toward 
the  east.  Even  at  the  surface,  the  winds 
blow  from  the  west  more  often  than  from 
any  other  quarter.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  the 
winds  blow  so  often  from  the  west,  north- 
west, or  southwest,  that  this  whole  region 
is  known  as  the  region  of  the  prevailing 
utiUrliet. 

Regular  winds,  such  as  are  found  in 
North  America,  are  likewise  found  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  other  words, 
there  are  several  belts  of  regular  winds 
extending  around  the  earth.  Figure  293 
shows  these  clearly.  Point  out  the  belt  of 
trade  urindt  north  of  the  equator.  Point 
out  the  prevailing  weaterliea.  Point  out  the 
two  similar  wind  belts  on  thesouth  side  of 
the  equator. 

Notice  how  much  more  distinctly  these 
belts  are  shown  over  the  ocean  than  over 
Why  Uie  ^^^  land.     There  are  several 

wind*  ■!•  reasons  why  winds  blow  much 

moat  repilu  more  steadily  over  the  ocean 
mrtheocaM  than  over  the  land.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  does  not  change  so  quickly  as  that 
of  the  land.  On  the  land  one  place  may 
become  much  warmer  than  another  not  far 
away,  and  then  winds  blow  toward  the 
warmer  section.  This  often  changes  the 
direction  of  the  regular  winds  on  the  land. 

That  the  winds  blow  very  steadily  over  tbe  ocean 
is  most  clearly  shown  (Pig.  293)  in  the  southern 
bemisfAere,  where  there  is  little  land.  There,  in 
the  helt  of  prevailing  westerlies,  the  wind  is  almost 
ill  tiie  time  from  tbe  weak    Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
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vessels,  choosing  a  couriie  south  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  can  sail  around  the  world  with  fair  winds 
almost  all  the  way,  if  they  go  toward  the  east;  bnt 
if  they  sail  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  winds  are 

against  them. 

Besides  the  four  belts  of  winds  just  men- 
tioned, there  are  three  other  belts  in  which 
it  is  either  calm,  or  else  there  , 

are  only  light,  variable  winds. 

The  most  important  of  these  the  belts  oi 
is  called  the  belt  of  calmt  light  and  v«ri. 
(Figs.  292  and  293),  which  is  ""*  ^^ 
several  hundred  miles  m  width.  This 
belt  is  situated  where  the  trade  winds 
from  the  northeast  and  those  from  the 
southeast  die  out.  It  is  in  this  belt  that 
the  heated  air  in  the  torrid  zone  is  rising. 
Since  it  is-moving  upward,  no  wind  can  be 
felt,  and  this  is,  therefore,  a  belt  of  pre- 
vailing calms.  What  winds  there  are,  are 
usually  light  and  changeable. 

Northern  Mexico  and  southern  Califor- 
nia are  situated  in  another  belt  of  light 
winds  with  frequent  calms.     This  is  the 


belt  where  the  air  of  the  anti-trades  is 
tettliiig  toward  the  earth  ;  and  settling  air, 
like  rising  air,  does  not  cause  winds.  This 
region  is  known  as  the  horse  latitvde*.^ 
Point  out  the  belt  on  Figures  292  and  293. 

iCslledhoTselatiluddB  because  sailing  vessels,  csiry- 
fng  horses  from  Kew  England  to  the  West  Indies  In 
the  esily  days,  were  so  delayed  by  the  calms  tliat  tbe 
horses  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  when  the  drinking 
water  gave  out. 
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:he  eorresponding  belt  on  the  south 
the  equator. 

belt  of  most  iDteose  heat  is  not  always  ia 

the  Bame  part  of  the  earth.    Id  June,  wheu 

the  BUD  ia  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of 

Cancer,  the  belt  of  greatest  heat  lies 

TCTOio-  north  of  the  equator;  and  in  Decem- 

..  ber,  when  the  hqd'b  rays  are  vertical 

at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  it  lies 

south.     Ab  the  belt  of  greatest  heat  thus 


ith  the  aeABOn,  the  belt  of  calms  moves  also. 
Lisas  the  trade  wind  belts  to  niove,  likewise. 
all  the  belts  slowly  shift  northward  in  sum- 
southward  in  winter  (Figs.  2di  and  295). 

2.  Rain 
wing  the  wind  belta  that  encircle  the 
tve  have  a  key  to  the  principal  rain 
of  belts ;  for  the  winds  are  the 
1  rain  water  carriers  of  the  earth. 
that  ia  evaporated  from  the  surface 
oceans  and  of  the  lands,  ia  borne 
in  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapor.  It 
is  to  the  earth  as  rain  or  snow,  fall- 
great  abundance  in  some  places,  and 
y  at  all  in  others. 

inderstand  the  cause  for  the  change 
or  to  rain  or  snow,  it  is  necessary, 
1  first  of  all,  to  know  that  there 

rain      can  be  more  water   vapor  in 
than  in  cool  air.     Quite  warm  air 
Id  much  more  vapor  than  cold  air. 
this  reason,  whenever  air  ia  cooled 
ntly,  some  of  the  water  vapor  which 


it  bears  ia  condensed.  For  example,  vapor 
condenses  on  a  cold  glass  because  the  air 
next  to  it  is  cooled ;  and  dew  forms  on 
grass  when  the  air  near  the  ground  gi-ows 
cool  in  the  evening.  In  a  lite  manner,  the 
vapor  in  our  breath  is  condensed,  thus  form- 
ing a  little  cloud,  when  we  breathe  into  the 
cold  air  of  a  winter  day.  Rain  is  also  caused 
by  the  cooling  of  air  which  contains  vapor. 

One  important  cause  for  the  cooling  of 
air  is  that  it  expands  on  rising  above  the 
surface.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  how 
cool  the  air  feels  as  it  rushes  out  from  a 
bicycle  tire  when  you  open  the  valve. 
The  coolness  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
air  as  it  comes  out.  In  a  similar  way, 
when  air  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  expands,  because  there  is  less  air 
above  to  press  upon  it.  Then  it  grows 
cool ;  and  while  doing  so,  some  of  its 
vapor  may  be  condensed  to  form  clouds 
and  raindrops. 

This  is  the  chief  reason  why  winds  from 
the  ocean  cause  rainfall  on  mountain  slopes 
and  plateaus.  The  air  is  forced  to  rise  in 
order  to  pass  over  the  highlands,  and  that 
allows  it  to  expan<i  and  grow  cool.  For 
the  same  reason,  air  that  rises  in  the  warm 
parts  of  the  earth,  like  the  belt  of  calms, 
also  gives  up  vapor  to  form  rain.  Briefly, 
—  when  air  rises,  it  expands  and  cools  ;  and 
then  rain  usually  foll<ms. 

On  the  other  hand,  air  that  is  settling 
grows  wanner;  and,  instead  of  giving  up 
its  vapor,  it  becomes  dry  and  One  reason  fiw 
clear.  This  may  again  be  il-  dry  weathw 
lustrated  by  the  bicycle ;  for  when  air  is  ' 
pumped  into  the  tire,  the  pump  becomes 
warm  as  the  air  is  made  denser,  or  is  com- 
pressed, by  pumping.  In  a  like  manner, 
air  that  is  descending  toward  the  earth's 
surface  is  compressed  and  warmed  because 
of  the  great  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
above.  Since  there  can  be  more  vapor  in 
warm  than  in  cool  air,  such  settling  air 
currents  become  steadily  drier.  They  cause 
clouds  to  disappear,  and  water  to  be  evap- 
orated from  the  ground.     This  is  the  rea- 
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rby  the  horae  Intitudes  are  arid  belts; 
s  you  remember,  the  air  in  these  belts 
tling  from  above.  Briefly, — when  air 
nds,  it  hecomet  denter  and  grows  warmer; 
the  eky  i»  clear  and  the  weather  dry. 
.ese  facts  have  been  well  illustrated  in 
ains  of  North  America.  The  northeast 
»Eular  trade  winds,  having  gathered  a 
elts  large  amount  of  vapor  from  the 

NoTtb         ocean,  deposit  it  on  the  wind- 
c*  wardslopesof  the  West  Indies, 

lern  Mexico,  and  Central  America 
■•  296).  The  southwestern  slopes  of  the 
t  Indies,  however,  receive  a  much 
ler  quantity  of  rain ;  and  the  western 
t  of  Mexico  is  quite  arid, 
^rther  north  the  prevailing  westerlies, 
ng  traveled  a  long  distance  over  the 
ific  Ocean,  likewise  cause  heavy  rains 
g  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
"T.  297).  But  these  winds  also  lose 
;h  of  their  moisture  in  passing  over  the 
stern  highlands ;  and  the  land  farther 
■,    therefore,    re- 


Asia  (Fig.  299),  and  to  the  islands  near  by, 
such  as  the  Philippine  Islands. 


very 


little 


Jorthern  Mexico 
1  the  southwest- 
,  part  of  the 
ited  States,  lying 
^hin  the  hoise 
Etudes,  where  the 

is  descending, 
o  receive  very 
tie  rain  and  are 
d  (Fig.  297). 
lis  is   true    even 

the    seashore 

southern  Cali- 
tnia. 

Other  regions  ly- 
ig  within  the  regu- 
tr  wind  belts  show 
le  same  conditions 

.  Inother         "f  rainfall.     For  example,  note 

i^»M  north      what  heavy  rains  the  northeast 

"^^     trade  winds  bring  to  northern 

'outh  America  (Fig.  296),  to  southeastern 


Fro.  290.  — The  ratnj  east  ooasti  and  arid  west  coXBts  of 
the  tnde  viind  belu.  Abo  the  I'^lo;  belt  ot  calma  ol 
South  America. 

In  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  winds  deposit  little 
moisture,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by 
Figures  298  and 
299.  One  cause  for 
this  is  that,  before 
reaching  these  re- 
gions, the  trade 
winds  have  been 
blowing  8  long  dis- 
tance over  the  land, 
and  not  over  the 
oceans.  For  this 
reason  they  hare 
little  vapor  to  de- 
posit. Another  very 
important  reason  is 
that  the  air  is  mov- 
ing from  a  cooler  to 


Fio.  297.  — The  heavy  rainrall  where  the  prevalllne  westerlies 
blow  over  the  risln);  coast.    Vfhat  Is  the  condition  farther    gnd    is    steadily   be- 
east  ?    What  It  the  case  where  the  trade  wlodB  blow  7  Wh;  7  .  ^ 

coming     warmer. 

Instead  of  being  forced,  therefore,  to  give 
up  its  moisture,  it  takes  more  vapor.  Thus 
in  this  region  the  trade  winds  take  up 
water  wherever  they  find  it;  and  instead 
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ing  rain  they  are  really  drying  windt. 
tcouDta  for  the  Sahara  and  some  other 

prevailinff  westerliea  reach  Europe,  as 
Nortli  America,  and  cause  abundant 


1  on  the  western  coast.  Since  there 
lofty  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of 
i,  however,  there  is  no  arid  and  desert 
I  this  part  of  the  west  wind  belt.  On 
her  hand,  the  three  peninsulas  of 
rn  Europe,  like  southern  California, 
tly  within  the  horse  latitudes ;  and 
i  reason  there  is  little  rain,  especially 
r  southern  portion. 
h  of  the  equator  the  southeast  trade 
cause  heavy  rains  on  the  east  coast 
i^a  of  South  America  (Fig.  296)  ; 
4e  then,  crossing  the  continent, 
they  give  up  more  vapor  in 
ing  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
r  is  so  drained  of  its  vapor  here, 
len  it  descends  on  the  western  aide 
mouQtainSi  tbere  is  little  left.  For 
ison  the  southern  parts  of  Peru  and 
■n  Chile,  even  within  sight  of  the 
Oqean,  form  one  of  the  most  desert 
of  the  earth.  Southern  Chile,  on  the 
and,  being  in  the  belt  of  the  prevail- 
iterlies,  has  plenty  of  rain  (Fig.  299). 
of  Australia  is  in  the  southeast 
wind    belt.      Therefore,    rainfall    is 


ample  on  the  eastern  coast ;  but  since  the 
highlands  on  this  continent  are  close  to 
the  east  coast,  nearly  aU  the  remainder  of 
the  country  suffers  for  want  of  rain  (Fig. 
300).  The  southwestern  tip  of  Australia, 
the  island  of  Tasmania,  and  the  southern 
island  of  New  Zealand,  like  southern  Chile, 
are  reached  by  the  prevailing  westerlies ; 
and  for  that  reason  they  receive  abundant 

The  belt  of  calms  is  the  most  rainy  of  all 
the  belts  (Figs.  29C,  298,  and  300),  because 
its  hot,  moisture-laden  air  is  4.  inuiaiielt 
rising  and  cooling.  After  a  irfMim" 
clear  night  in  that  region,  the  sun  usually 
rises  in  a  cloudless  sky.  As  the  morning 
advances,  and  the  heat  grows  more  intense, 
the  damp  air  rises  more  rapidly ;  then  small 
clouds  appear,  and  they  grow  steadily  until 
rain  falls  from  them.  Showers  occur  al- 
most every  day,  increasing  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  sun  sets,  and  less  air  rises,  the 
clouds  melt  away,  the  stars  appear,  and  the 
night  is  as  clear  as  before.  Our  hot,  muggy 
summer  days,  with  heavy  thunder  showers 


Fio.  300. — SbovlDg  the  heavy  rklotall  on  the  eaat-fmeing 
coast  of  AuBtralia  where  the  trade  winds  blow.  Notice 
ulso  the  arid  interior  and  west  coaat.  Whatis  the  con- 
dition in  tlie  belt  ot  calms?    What  reBemblance  do  yon 

see  to  Figure  29T7 

in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  illustrate  the 
weather  that  is  repeated,  day  after  day,  in 
this  belt  of  calms. 

You  have  already  learned  (p.  210)  that  the  wind 
belts  shift  northward  in  sammer  and  southwud  in 
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Many  pjaoes  in  the  torrid  zone  are  within 

t  of  calms  during  tlie  summer  months,  and 

are  swept  by  the  trade  winds  in  the 

j^jjj    *  winter  months.    Thia  is  of  special 

importance,  because  the  rain  belts 

shift  with  the  wind   belu.      That 

the  year  in  such  places  into  two  seasons: 


south  wind  od  one  day ;  the  next  day  a  cool, 
dry  wind  may  blow  from  the  northwest; 
after  two  or  three  days  this  may  give  place 
to  a  cloudy  sky  and  rain,  brought  on  by  south 
or  east  winds  ;  and  then  fair,  cool  weather, 
with  northwest  winds,  may  again  set  in. 

The  reason  for  such  change- 
able weather  here  is  that  this 
regioji  is  crossed  (j,  77««a*». 
by  great  storms,  fartuch 
moving  from  "«<"*«■ 
west  to  east.  When  such 
storms  begin  in  the  North- 
west, there  is  a  large  area  there 
with  lighter  air  than  that  over 
the  surrounding  region.  Such 
an  area  is  called  a  low  preieure 
area  (Fig.  304).  The  heavier 
*  from  December  ^ir,  from  the  surrounding 
country,  flows  toward  this  low 
pressure  area.  This  causes  winds  which 
on  the  south  side  blow  from  the  south,  on 
the  east  side  from  the  east,  and  so  forth 
(Kig.  804). 

The  air  that  flows  in  f  I'om  all  sides  rises 
near  the  center  of  the  low  pressure  area. 


ret  season,  when  the  region  is  in  the  belt  of 
and  (2)  a  dry  season,  when  the  trade  winds 

part  of  northern  Africa  that  lies  just  south 

Sahara  Desert  affords  an  instance  of  this 
301  and  303).  Find  another  instance  in 
-n  South  America.    Note  what 

each  of  these  continents  is 
ring  one  part  of  the  year  and 
^ing  the  other. 

13  far  only  the  regular 
and  rain  belts  have 
I  of  been  considered. 
I  rains  From  what  has 
at«™  been  said,  one 
^2J**  might  expect 
dqf  that  the  west 
^f^  winds,  so  dry 
passing    over   the    high-    Fm.  302.  — winds  and  ralntall  in  South  America  and  Africa  from  Jun»  to 

>f  western  United  States,         "  .     .  ..  ^  .._._,._  _.i 

continue -eastward  and 

As  it  rises,  the  vapor  condenses,  formii^ 
clonds  and  rain,  as  in  the  belt  of  calms. 
Such  an  area  of  low  pressure,  with  its  clouds 
and  rain,  is  known  as  a  cyclonic  ttorm  area 
(Kg.  305). 

Instead  of  remaining  in  one  place,  the 
cyclonic  storms  travel  steadily  onward, 
usually  beginning   in   the   northwest,  and 


our  Central  and  Eastern  States  to  be 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that 
ant  rain  falls  in  this  section,  as  shown 
ure  303.  Wo  know,  too,  that  there  are 
Y  regular  winds  over  this  entire  area  j 
contrary,  both  winds  and  temperature 
lite  changeable.  In  any  particular 
y  it  may  be  warm  and  pleasant,  with  a 
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alviayt  passing  eastvrsrd  (Fig.  306).  The 
paths  followed  by  the  Btorm  centers  gener- 
(3)  The  mo«.     *"y  P?8»  °^«':  t"'e_Great  Lakes, 


mnto/tkeey-  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
etoniejtomu,  Valley  to  the  ocean.  They 
mid  thtir  exttnl  ..         j      i. 


the 


places,  tornadoes,  often  called  eyelonet,  in  which  the 
winds  blow  bo  fiercely  that  houses  are  torn  to  pieces 
(Fig.  807). 

After  a  low  pressare  area  has  passed  eastward, 
and  the  storm  is  over,  the  wind  generally  blows  from 
the  west  This  causes  cool,  dry  weather  in  summer, 
and  cold  snaps  in  winter.    Tlie  latter  are  oft«a  so 


move  eastward 
prevailing  westerlies  carry 
them  along;  indeed,  these 
great  cycloDic  storms  appear 
to  be  whirls,  or  eddiei,  in 
the  prevailing  westerlies, 
somewhat  like  the  eddies  in 
the  current  of  a  stream. 

These  storms  bring  most 
of  the  rain  that  falls  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  area  of  country  upon 
which  the  rain  may  be  falling 
from  the  clouds  of  one  of  the 
cyclonic  storms  is  sometimes 
very  great.  Indeed,  places 
fully  a  thousand  miles  apart  Pm.  aw— a  weather  mapot  IbeUuited  States  OD  a  wlPter's  day.  The  lines 
sometimes     raceive     rain     at  "^  lines  of  equal  ait  pressnre,  —  the  lower  tbe  figure,  the  lighter  the  air 

,  -1-1  (29.E  represeiitlnir  lighter  air  than  29.T).    The  pressure  la  deteimhied  by  ta 

the  same  time,  from  the  same        ■    ■  ■     ■ 

storm   (Fig.   305).     As  the 

storm  moves  ea.stward,  the  weather  begins 


w. 

htstrnment  called  the  barometer. 


to   clear   on   the  western   side  (Figs.   S04 
and  306). 

The  vapor  that  causes  the  min  in  these  storms  is 
brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 


severe  that  they  are  called  cdd  umvei;  and  these, 
sweeping  over  the  East,  and  even  in  tlie  South,  often 
do  great  damage  to  fruit  treos  and  delicate  plants. 

While  the  cyclonic  storms  are  quite  ir- 
regular, they  are  almost  certain  to  come 


Fh).  30S.  -~  A  diagram  section  through  a  cyclonic  stortn  an 
ares  repreaents  cloud  and  nln.  8ach  a  storm  cover 
the  Appalachian  Honntalna  (A). 

Ocean,  being  carried  by  the  winds  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  even  into  Canada. 

Not  only  are  rains  caused  by  these  storms,  but 
hot  spells,  and  other  changes  as  well.    Warm  winds, 

blowing  from  the  south  toward  the 
.  ^"-""'-F*^   low  pressure  areas,  are  the  cause  of 
erU  tffeeU  en  the    ....       .,  ,   .i 

feeatiter  winter  thaws  and  the  summer 

hot  spells,  which  are  common  in  the 
£ut«m  and  Central  States.  It  is  during  the  hot 
^Us  that  thunder  storms  come ;    also,  in  some 


whenever  a  wide  area  of  low  air  pressure 
appears  in  the  West.  Thus,  by  watching 
the  pressure  of  the  air.  as  („  p^^^uoy 
shown  by  instruments  called  o/predicUng 
baromeUrg,  it  is  possible  to  <*«•»">"»• 
predict  such  a  storm ;  and  since  they 
always  move  toward  the  east,  it  is  possible, 
by  further  study  of  the  barometer,  and  of 
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the  winds,  to  predict  their  course  soms- 
what  sccurately,  aad  thus  warn  people  of 
their  coming. 

This  work  ia  bo  important  that  the  United 
States  governmeat  employs  a  lai^e  force  of 


of  the  vind,  for  an;  one  locali^,  changes  ■■  the  low 
pressure  areas  pass  over  tJie  countij.  Bj  them, 
also,  any  person  raaj  see  what  the  weather  promiMS 
to  be  iu  alt  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  may  folbw 
the  changes  from  day  to  daj. 

By  the  predictions  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  fsno- 
ecs   and    gardeners    are   warned 
Bguust  dwiagiiig    „  „  ,      , 
fe»te,andMilo4   f"/"'"!!. 
against  severe  ^^ 

storms.  Hundreds  of  thousand! 
of  dollars  are  saved  in  this  manner 
ever;  year.  Especially  valuable 
service  has  been  rendered  by  Die 
Weather  Bureau  in  predicting 
the  fierce  kmruitma  that  start  in 
the  West  Indies  and  eometimes 
do  great  damage  Uiere,  aa  well  h 
on  our  own  coast  (Fig.  308). 
These  resemble  tlie  cyclonic 
storms,  but  are  much  more  de- 
structive. They  often  pass  along 
our  eastern  coast,  and  then  eul- 
ward  out  into  the  AUantic 

Since  the  storms  and  high  pres- 
sure areas  have  so  great  an  infls- 
Weather  msp  (or  the  day  folluiring  that  of  Figure  3M.    Study  tbis    ence  on  our  weather,  you  will  find 
earelnliy,  and  tell  ttuw  it  differs  from  Figun  2tn,  \%  of  juteiest  to  study  the  weather 

youmelf.  Watch  the  changes  in 
wind,  temperature,  clouds,  and  rain;  and  if  thets 
is  a  barometer  at  hand,  oheerve  how  it  changes  *■ 
the  high  and  low  pressure  areas  come  and  go.  Ton 
might  also  examine  the  weather  map  and  watch 
the  weather  ttiat  follows,  to  see  how  accurately  the 
map  predicts  the  weather. 


men,   stationed    in   different   parts   of   the 
_  country,  to  observe  the  pres- 

diction*  ore  ^ure  of  air,  direction  of  wind, 
made,  and  hoa  etc.  Tlie  observations  are 
ptapltare  ^^^  ^j,   ^^^  ^         ^^  ^     ,^ 

tuamea 

stations,  and  telegraphed  to 
the  central  office  at  Washington.  A 
special  branch  of  the  government,  called 
the  Weather  Bureau,  has  been  established  to 
have  cliarge  of  this  work. 

The  storm  predictions  are  telegraphed  from  Wash- 
ington to  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  one  knows 
what  kind  of  weather  to  expect  a  full  day  before  it 
cornea.  These  predictions  are  usually  printed  in  the 
newspapers,  as  you  no  doubt  know. 

Maps,  called  uteather  maps,  are  also  sent  out  in 
great  numbers.  Figures  304  and  306  are  made  from 
such  maps.  Figure  301  shows  a  cyclonic  storm  in 
the  Northwest,  the  arrows  indicating  how  the  winds 
blow,  from  all  aides,  toward  the  center  of  low  pres- 
sure. Farther  east  is  a  region  of  high  pressure.  In 
Figut«  806,  the  high  and  low  pressure  areas  are 
again  represented;  but,  since  it  is  a  day  later,  they 
have  both  moved  eastward ;  and  the  following  day 
they  would  be  still  farther  east. 

From  these  maps  you  can  see  how  the  dit«ction 


Since  Europe,  like  the  United  States,  is 
mainly  in  the  belt  of  prevailing  westerlies. 
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it  also  is  visited  by  cycloaio  storniB.  Many 
of  the  storms  that  cross  our  couDtry  pass 
1  R*Ei«ii  of  °^^^  ^^^  ocean,  and  travel  far 
imsiiiu  niaa  into  Eurasia  before  they  die 
taBonpi  Q„j_     There,  as  here,  the  area 

apoQ  which  rain  may  be 
frlliog  during  oae  of 
these  storms  is  some- 
times very  great.  As 
in  our  country,  the 
weather  ia  made  change- 
able by  these  Btorms  ; 
it  may  be  warm  and 
pleasant  one  day,  stormy 
the  next,  then  clear  and 
cool,  or  cold. 

Bimilar  cyclonic  etorms 
derelop  in  the  prevailing 
.  B    ^     -.        westerly  belt 


shore  bood  becomea  warm  on  a  hot  Botnmer  morn- 
ing, while  the  water  near  by  remains  cool.  The 
nir  over  the  warm  land  is  heated,  as 
orer  a  stove,  so  that  it  expands  and  il-f**'  " 
grows  light;  but  that  over  "-- 
wat«r  muains  cool,  Uke  the  a 


.  S«autd  Ukt 


the 
,  itself. 


sphere ;  and 
thete,  too,  they  cause  changes 
in  temperature,  wind,  and 
nin.  For  this  reason  tlw  weather  of  southern 
South  America,  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  tiie 
Southern  Ocean  resembles  our  own. 


tm.  SB.— The  winds  and  t^nfall  during  the  s 


There  are  other  causes  besides  cyclonic  storms  for 
BdnsuiiHd       interference  with  the  regular  winds 

byothw  wtada  ^*  ''^  *'^'''  *'"'  '1'^'**'"*  "'*''  *''* 
rainfall.    One  of  these  is  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  between  land  and  water. 

Land  womiB  and  cools  much  more  quickly  than 
water.    For  this  reason  the  land  along  the  seo- 


'   1.  Tbsni 


This  cooler  air,  being  the  heavier,  then  pushes 
in  toward  the  shore;  and  thus  a  breeze  from 
the  sea,  or  a  tta  breeze,  is  created.  In  suranier 
such  a  breeze  is  frequently  felt  at  the  seashore 
and  along  the  shores  of  large  lakes;  and  it  oft«n 
changes  a  very  hot  day  into  a  cool  one.  Often,  also, 
it  brings  a  shower  of  rain,  especially  in  the  warm 
lands  of  the  torrid  zone.  At  night  the  land  coots 
more  ra|Hdly  than  the  sea;  and  the  cool  air  from 
the  land  blows  out  toward  the  sea,  forming  a  Umd 
breete.    Then  the  weather  is  clear. 

The  sea  breezes  blow  only  for  short  distances. 
But  when  a  lai^  body  of  land,  like  a  continent, 
becomes  warm,  air  from  the  cooler  , 
ocean  may  blow  toward  it  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  In  winter,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  land  becomes  cooler  than  the 
ocean,  the  cold  air  over  a  vast  area  may  move  toward 
the  sea.  Snch  winds  exist  in  Mexico  and  our  Gulf 
States;  but  they  ore  far  more  important  in  Asia. 

The  interior  of  that  vast  continent  is  so  far  from 
the  ocean,  that  there  are  naturally  great  changes  in 
temperatnre  from  summer  to  winter.  During  the 
winter,  the  heavy  air  over  the  cold  land  settles  down 
as  drying  air,  and  presses  outward  beneath  the 
warmer  air  which  lies  over  the  ocean.  This  prodncM 
dry  winds  from  the  land  (Fig.  310).  In  summer, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  air  over  the  cool  water 
crowds  in,  raises  the  heated  air  of  the  continent, 
and  produces  ooeon  winds  and  rain  (F^.  809). 
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ds  Tfhich  thna  blow  in  opposite  directions  in 
it  seasotiB,  are  better  developed  in  India  than 
other  part  of  the  earth ;  aod  it  was  here  that 
l^eived  the  name,  montoon  winds.  The  name 
I  is  now  given  to  thia  clasa  of  winds  wherever 

raiiijr  season  comes  in  India  when  the  summer 
>ns  blow  (Fig.  309);  and  the  lainfall  is  e»- 
'  heavj  where  the  moisture-laden  air  ascends 
:p  Slopeof  the  Himalayas.  Indeed,  the  region 
3£  the  Bay  of  Bei^al  receives  the  heaviest 
of  any  part  of  the  earth  (Fig.  308).  Here, 
Donth  of  July  alone,  there  is  three  times  as 


.  —  Map  of  the  winter 
adia.    Compare  with  Ylgm 
ti^tit  ttie  rainrall  1h  [n  oae 


winds  and  rainfall 


lin  as  falls  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
.uring  the  entire  year.  The  wiuter  monsoon, 
rther  hand,  is  bo  dry  that  vegetation  withers 
Boil  becomes  parched  and  cracked,  as  in  a 

iplain  the  currents  of  air  that  are  caused  by 

ove  in  a  room.    2.  Show  bow  the  principal 

winds  of   the  earth  resemble  these 

currents.     3.  Name    the    principal 

"  winds  of  the  earth.     4.  What  is  the 

:  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  direction  of  these 

o.  Locate  the  principal  wind  belts  on  the 

iurface.     6.  Why  are  the  winds  most  regular 

',  ocean  ?    7.  Locate  the  belt  of  calms ;  and 

belts  of  light  and  variable  winds.  6.  What 
feet  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  the  location 
i  wind  belts?  9.  What  b  the  relation  of 
o  rain?    10.  Explain  the  principal  cause  of 

1.  Give  one  reason  for  clear,  dry  weather. 
ite  the  regular  rain  belts  in  North  America. 
>ther  regions  north  of  the  equator.     14.  In 

south  of  the  equator.      15.  In   the  belt  of 

16.  Explain  about  the  shifting  of  these  rain 
7.  Describethe  more  irregular  weather  in  onr 

States  and  in  eastern  Canada.    IS.  Explain 


thereasons  for  such  weather.   10.  In  what  direction  do 

the  cyclonic  storms  move,  and  what  is  their  extent? 
SO.  How  do  cyclonic  storms  affect  our  weatberT 
21.  What  about  the  possibility  of  predicting  these 
storms?  22.  How  is  that  work  managed?  23.  How 
are  the  warnings  of  value  ?  24.  What  about  regions 
of  irregular  rains  in  Europe  ?  25.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  ?  20.  Explain  the  causes  of  sea  breeui 
and  land  breezes.  27.  Account  for  the  different 
directions  of  the  wind  in  southern  Ada  in  summer 
and  winter.  28.  What  effect  have  the  summermon- 
soons  of  India  on  rainfall?  The  winter  monsoonB? 
1.  Estimate  the  number  of  barrels  of  water  that 
falls  on  an  acre  of  ground,  or  upon  a  city  block,  in 
one  year,  where  the  rainfall  is  forty    „  „ 

inoh«    2.  JIow  i>  »  movemmt  o!  S«S80ti«» 
air  secured  in  your  schoolroom  in  order  to  ventilats 
it  ?    3.  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
regular  winds  of  the  earth.     4.   Watoh  the  higher 
clouds  to  see  in  what  direction  they  are  moving, 

6.  Read  once  more  the  section  on  "Air"  in  tlie 
First  Book,  p.  64.  6.  Write  an  account  of  the 
changes  in  weather  for  five  days  in  succession: 
the  wind  direction  and  force;  the  clouds;  rain; 
temperature ;    and,  if  possible,    the    air   pressure. 

7.  Bead  the  chapter  on  winds  and  storms  in  Tarr's 
"New  Physical  Geography,"  pp.  255-274. 


IV,    Ocean  Movements,  and  thbib  Ef- 
fects ;  ALSO  DlSTBIBDTION  OP  TeMPEE- 

ATURB 

J.  Ocean  Horements,  aad  their  Effects 

Like  the  air,  the  ocean  water  is  ia  motion. 
Its  three  principal  movements  are  wind 
waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currents.  The 
movements  of  the  water,  like  those  of  the 
winds,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ub, 

(1)   Wind  Wave$  and  Tidei 
Waves  are  formed  by  winds  which  blow 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  and  rufSe  it. 

Sometimes,  durine  storms,  the  ,„.  , 

,  .    '       .,    ^      .,        '  Wind  waves 

heavy  winds  pile  up  the  water 

in  waves  that  are  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 

high.     Even  such  great  waves  are  rarely 

very  dangerous  to  large  vessels  in  the  open 

ocean  ;  but  upon  the  seashore  they  do  great 

damage  .to  vessels,  and  even  to  the  coast 

itself.     The  constant  beating  of  the  waves 

is  slowly  wearing  the  rocks  away  and  drag^ 
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giug  thfi  fragments  out  to  sea,  thus  cutting 
the  coast  back. 

People  living  upon  the  seacoast  know 
that  the  ocean  water  rises  for  about  six 
Tldea  hours,  and   then   slowly   falls 

1.  Wbattha       for    the    same   period.      This 
tidM  u*  rising  and  falling  of  the  water, 

twice  each  day,  forms  what  is  known  as 
the  tides. 

For  a  long  time  men  were  puzzled  to  explain  this 

euu       iDOTementof  the  ocean.    Itwascalled 

J  y  V  **""       thebre&^iingof  theeartb;aiid  tothis 

day,  certain  nnciTilized  races  think 

that  the  tide  is  caused  by  some  great  animal. 


Bay  of  Fundy,  the  tide  reaches  a  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

The  height  of  the  tide  also  varies  from  day  to 
day;  (or  the  moon  and  sun,  which  combine  to  form 
it,  do  not  always  work  together.  At  new  moon,  and  at 
full  moon,  —  when  the  eartb,  moon,  andBun  are  nearly 
ill  9.  strttight  line,  —  the  moon  and  sun  pull  together. 
They  then  make  the  tidal  ware  higher  than  at  the 
quarter,  when  the  Bun  is  pulling  in  one  direction  and 
the  moon  in  another.  The  high  range  of  tidesatfull 
and  new  moon  are  called  tpring  tides ;  those  at  the 
quarMrs,  neap  tides. 

In  the  open  ocean,  the  tides  are  of  little 
or  no  consequence.     But   along  the  coast. 


Fio.  311.  —  The  ocean  waves  mnnl: 

As  a  result  of  much  carefnl  etady,  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  tides  are  caused  by  the  moon  and 
the  sun,  especially  the  former.  Each  of  these  bodies 
is  pulling  upon  the  earth,  by  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tstion,  much  as  a  horseshoe  magnet  pulls  upon  a 
piece  of  iron.  Since  the  ocean  is  a  liquid,  this  "  pull " 
draws  it  slightly  out  of  shape.  This  causes  two 
great  swells,  or  waves,  many  hundreds  of  miles  broad, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  earth.  They  sweep  across 
the  oceans,  following  the  moon,  and,  on  reaching  the 
coast,  caase  the  rise  of  water  known  as  the  tide. 

The  tidal  wave  is  only  two  or  three  feet 
high  upon  islands  in  the  open  ocean;  but  it 
>.  Helghtaftka  rises  a  great  deal  higher  in 
tUaiwave  many  bays  because  the  space 

that  it  occupies  becomes  narrower  near  the 
head  of  the  bay.     In  some  places,  as  in  the 


on  to  the  beach  in  great  breakers. 

where  the  water  rises  and  falls  against  the 
beaches  and  cjlffs,  they  are  of   much  im- 
portance.     Where    the    coast  4.  sbctaof 
is  irregular,  the  tide  is  often  ***•• 

a  eurrejU,  which  sometimes 
so  rapidly  that  a  sailing  vessel  can- 
not make  headway  against  it,  but  must 
wait  until  the  tide  changes.  Such  a  rapid 
current  is  found  in  one  of  the  entrances  to 
New  York  harbor,  at  what  is  known  as 
Hell  Gate,  where  the  channel  is  narrow 
and  rocky. 

These  tidal  currents  more  in  one  direction  daring 
the  incoming,  or  flood,  tide,  and  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tion  during  the  outgoing,  or  eM,  tide.  They  som*- 
times  drift  vessels  out  of  their  course  and  place 
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dangerous  positions.  Many  &  ship  has  been 
I  upon  a  coast  where  it  was  drifted  by  the 

tidal  currents  often  carry  mud  and  sand 
md  thither,  building  saod  bars  opposite  the 
of  harbors.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
ernment  is  obliged  to  spend  large  sums  of 
Bvery  year  in  improving  our  harbors.  For 
:,  the  tidal  currents  bring  large  quantities 
into  the  mouth  of  New  York  harbor  near 
look,  and  along  the  coast  farther  south. 

(2)  Ocean  Ourrentt 
winds  which  blow  over  the  ocean, 
g  waves,  also  drift  the  water  before 
jse  of  them.  You  yourself  can  cause 
nrenta  such  s  movement,  in  a  small 
y  blowing  on  the  surface  of  a  pail  of 


drift  of  water,  pushed  along  by  the  prevwl- 
ing  winds.  la  this  way  a  great  system  of 
ocean  currents  is  formed  (Fig.  312),  which 
have  an  Important  influence  on  the  temper- 
ature of  the  earth. 

In  our  study  of  North  America  it  was 
several  times  necessary  to  refer  to  two  of 
these  currents,  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Labrador  Current.  We  shall  now  study  the 
ocean  currents,  on  each  side  of  our  conti- 
nent, more  fully. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  trade  winds  blow,  the  surface  water  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  equator  The  Hoith 
drifts  slowly  in  the  direction  Atlantic  Eddy 
of  the  trade  winds  ;  that  is,  toward  the  belt 
of  calms    (Fig.    293).     The    water    then 


re  bhQwliiK  the  pilnclpal  ocean  currentA  and  oceaii  drlfU  of  the  world- 


This  starts  a  current,  or  drift,  of 
water  in  the  direction  of  the  moving 
There  the  winds  blow  steadily,  as  in 
le  wind  belts,  there  is  a  permanent 


moves  westward,  as  a  great  Equatorial  Dr^ 
until  it  reaches  the  coast  of  South  America, 
which  interferes  with  its  course  (Fig.  S12). 
There  the  drift  of  water  is  divided,  a  part 
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and  Florida.  Tho  current  then  becomes 
known  as  the  Gh4f  Stream  (Fig.  813),  be- 
cause it  comes  from  the  Cht{f  of  Mexico. 
Being  forced  to  pass  out  through  so  narrow 
an  opening,  its  rate  of  movement  is  much 
increased,  as  water  in  a  hose  is  made  to  in- 
crease its  speed  by  passing  through  the 
nozzle.  Measure  the  distance  from  Key 
West  to  Havana  (Fig.  205).  Near  here 
the  Gulf  Stream  flows  as  fast  as  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour. 


-being  turned  southward,  while  the  greater 
portion  proceeds  toward  the  northwest. 

The  part  that  flows  northwest  is  turned 
toward  the  right  by  the  effect  of  rotation, 
as  the  winds- are   (p.   208);  and  the  part 
that  flows  into  the  South  Atlantic  is  turned 
to  the  left,  also  by  the  effect  of  rotation. 
The  northern  drift  keeps  turning   to   the 
right,  and  therefore,  instead  of  continuing 
along  the  American  coast,  swings  out  into 
the  Atlantic  toward  Europe.     Continuing 
to  turn,  it  then  passes  south- 
ward, and  finally  returns  to 
the  trade  wind  belt,  where 
it  started,  having  made  a 
complete  circuit.     This  cir- 
cular drift  of  water  in  the 
North  Atlantic  is  called  the 
North  Atlantic  Eddy  (Figs. 
312  and  313). 

Coming  -from  the  equatorial 
region,  the  water  in  this  huge 
eddy  is  warm,  and  in  it  )iT« 
countless  millions  of  animals 
and  floating  plants.  Among  the 
latter,  one  of  the  most  abundant 
is  a  seaweed,  called  Sarganttm, 
some  of  which  is  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  the  great  eddy.  There 
it  has  collected  until  it  now 
forms  a  grmty,  or  Sargano,  uta, 
hiiodreds  of  square  miles  in  ex-  .^™„„„.,,. 
tent.     Since  the  Sargasso  Sea  lies    pio.  313.  — A  dlafrram  to  show  tbe  onnenta  of  the  North  Atlaotlc.    ti  order  to 

directly  between  Spain  and  the  illuatraw  tha  currents  clearly  It  has  seemed  necessary  ■ "--  -"- —     -  " 

West      Indies,     Columbus     was  tbey  were  sharply . 

obliged  to  cross  it  on  his  first 
voy^e    of    discovery ;    and 


iindedjlkea 

arles  of  these  great  cnrreats  and 
be  able  to  det«ct  the  boundailee. 


make  them  a 
However,  the  bonnd- 
ludefinlte  that  one  woald  not 


sailors,  upon  entering  it,  were  much  alarmed  lest 
they  might  run  aground,  or  become  so  entangled  in 
the  weed  that  they  could  not  escape. 

A  portion  of  the  drift  of  water  which 
moves  toward  the  northwest  along  the  north* 
The  OnU  em  coast  of   South  America, 

Stream  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 

then  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
forms  a  broad,  deep,  gently  flowing  current 
into  these  inclosed  seas,  which  are  so  nearly 
surrounded  by  warm  tropical  lands  that  the 
water  grows  even  warmer  than  it  was  before. 

After  swirling  slowly  round  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  water  escapes  between  Cuba 


Being  turned  to  the  right  by  the  effect  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  the  Gulf  Stream  soon 
leaves  the  American  coast  and  flows  north- 
east toward  northern  Europe.  It  broadens 
rapidly  and  joins  forces  with  the  western 
part  of  the  great  North  Atlantic  Eddy. 
In  crossing  the  Atlantic,  this  combined 
current,  or  drift,  is  pushed  along  by  the 
prevailing  westerlies,  so  that  it  reaches  the 
shores  of  northern  Europe,  and  even  enters 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  this  part  of  its  cour.se 
the  current  is  called  the  West  Wind  Drift. 
Some  idea  of  its  volume  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  it  carries  many  times  as  much 
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as  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  to- 

3  of  this  water  returns  in  a  cold  sur- 

irrent,  called  the  Labrador  Current^ 

rador     which  flows  southward  along 

our  northeastern  coast  (Fig. 

Starting    from   among   the   islands 

ihern  North  America,  the  Labrador 

t  flows  past  the  coast  of  Labrador, 

mdland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Eng- 

(  far  as  Cape  Cod.     Like  all  ocean 

;s  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is 

toward  the  right;  that  is,  since  it 

louthward,  toward  the  west.     This 

it  to  follow  our  coast  very  closely, 

r  nearer  our  shore   than   the   Gulf 

does. 

there  are  two  currents  near  together,  a  cold 
I  the  north,  and  a  warm  one  from  the  south, 
sailing  from  Boston  to  England  must  cross 
ti  winter,  during  a  storm,  a  ship  often  be- 
tvered  with  snow  and  ice  while  in  the  cold 
r  Current ;  but  soon  after  entering  the  warm 
his  all  melts  away. 

e  the  cold  and  warm  currents  approach  each 
nse  fogs  are  common.  The  reason  for  this 
7arm,  humid  winds  from  the  Gulf  Stream 
2d  in  crossing  the  Labrador  Current.  This 
►me  of  the  vapor  to  condense  and  form  fog 
.  The  region  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
^foundland  is  one  of  the  foggiest  regions  in 
d,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  vessels. 

le  Pacific  Ocean,  as  in  the  Atlantic 
112),  the  water  is  driven  before  the 
in  the  trade  winds.  Thus  a  broad 
cific  drift  is  formed,  moving  west- 
n.  the  belt  of  calms.  Then  a  warm 
;  swings  to  the  right  past  Japan, 
Of  the  ocean  toward  Alaska.  This 
d  the  Japanese  Current.  Continu- 
turn  to  the  right,  this  ocean  drift 
southward  to  complete  the  vast 
There  is  also  a  cold  current  from 
rth,  between  the  Japanese  Current 
3  coast  of  Asia,  corresponding  to  the 
or  Current  in  the  Atlantic,  though 
and  not  so  cold. 

1  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that 
iheastem  coasts  of  both  North  Amer- 


ica and  Asia  are  swept  by  ocean  currents 
from  the  cold  north.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northwestern  coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America  are  approached  by  warm  drifts  of 
water  from  the  south. 

In  the  South  Atlantic,  South  Pacific,  and  Indian 
oceans,  there  are  eddies  similar  to  those  of  the  North 
Atlantic    and    the    North    Pacific. 
There  is  one  very   important   dif-  *^^®  ®^  "*® 
ference,  however.    In  the  southern       ^    ® 
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hemisphere  the  currents  are  turned 
to  the  left,  instead  of  the  right,  by  the  effect  of  rota 
tion.  Some  of  the  water  of  these  eddies  joins  the 
broad  Went  Wind  Drift  of  the  distant  southern 
ocean;  but  much  of  it  turns  northward  until  it 
once  more  reaches  the  trade  wind  belt,  thus  com- 
pleting the  eddies  (Fig.  312). 

The  cold  Labrador  Current  greatly  in- 
fluences the  temperature  upon  the   neigh- 
boring land;    for  winds  that  Meets  of  ocean 
blow  over  the  Labrador  Cur-  cunents  on 
rent  are  cooled,  and  carry  the  North  America 
chill  far  inland.     This  is  one  1.  Effects  of 
of  the  reasons  why   the   east  ][;*^»d^' 
winds  of  New  England  are  so 
cool,  and  why  the  New  England   coast  is 
such  an  agreeable  summer  resort. 

The  Labrador  Current  bears  with  it  much  ice 
from  the  Arctic  region.  Some  of  this  is  sea  ice, 
or  "floe  ice,"  which  has  been  frozen  during  the 
preceding  winters,  and  some  of  it  is  in  the  form  of 
gigantic  icebergs  which  have  broken  off  from  the 
Greenland  Glacier.  Seals  are  commonly  seen  in  the 
floe  ice,  and  occasionally  a  polar  bear,  which  preys 
upon  the  seal  (Fig.  314). 

Most  of  the  sea  ice  melts  before  reaching  New- 
foundland ;  but  the  icebergs  may  be  carried  south- 
ward one  or  two' thousand  miles  before  the  air  and 
water  melt  them  away.  (See  limit  of  icebergs  on 
Figure  312.)  Indeed,  some  icebergs  float  even  as 
far  south  as  the  paths  followed  by  vessels  which  cross 
the  Atlantic.  Since  many  of  these  bergs  are  larger 
than  a  large  building,  collision  with  one  means  ship- 
wreck; therefore  sailors  need  to  use  great  caution, 
especially  when  a  ship  is  in  the  fog. 

While  winds  from  over  the  Labrador 
Current  are  chilly,  those  that  blow  from 
over  the  Gulf  Stream  are  2.  Effects  of  the 
warm.  They  are  also  humid.  Gulf  stream 
During  cyclonic  storms,  winds  from  the 
warm  waters  off  our  southern  coast  often 
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carry  both  warmth  and  moiature  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  These  winds 
greatly  temper  the  climate  of  our  Eastern 
and  Central  states,  so  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
as  well  as  the  Labrador  Current,  has  an 
important  influence  on  our 
climate. 

The  winds  that  blow  over 
the  warm  waters  of  the  North 
Pacific  cause  the 
climate  of  the 
iiUwHotth  Alaskan  coast  to 
be  far  warmer 
than  that  of  southern  Labrador 
in  the  same  latitude.  These 
prevailing  west  winds  also 
bring  an  abundance  of  vapor 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  all  the  way 
from  California  to  Alaska. 

Where  these  winds  blow,  the 
winters  are  mild  and  the  rain 
heavy ;  but  the  summers  are 
cool,  because  the  ocean  water,  Fw- 3i4.- 

though  warmed,  does  not  be- 
come greatly  heated.  On  a  globe  notice 
that  the  state  of  Washington,  with  its 
pleasant  climate,  is  in  about  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  bleak  island  of  Newfoundland, 
whose  shores  are  bathed  by  the  Labrador 
Current. 

The  warm  West  Wind  Drift  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  of  special  beneEt  to  the 
Hbctiofcnr-  ^^^  World.  When  Nansen 
nsAa  In  otlin  started  on  his  famous  journey 
Kgioos  toward   the    north     pole,    he 

1.  OnthaAntle  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean 
"'**■  where  this  current  does.     He 

was  able  to  proceed  much  farther  north 
than  would  have  been  possible  along  any 
other  route,  because  the  warm  drift  of 
water  keeps  this  part  of  the  Arctic  free 
from  ice  in  summer.  Notice,  on  Figure  312, 
how  much  farther  north  the  limit  of  ice- 
bergs is  on  the  coast  of  Europe  than  on  the 
American  coast. 

The  west  winds,  warmed  in  passing  over 
1  ODvtrtot  ^^^  ^^^*'  ^^""^  Jivilt,  have 
In^  made  possible  the  great  civil- 


ized nations  of  northern  Europe.  Notice  on 
a  map,  how  many  large  cities  of  northern 
Europe  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  desolate 
Labrador.  How  different  these  two  regions 
ai-e  I     One  is  highly  civilized  and  densely 


settled ;  the  other  is  occupied  only  by 
scattered  savages.  This  difference  is  due 
largelj'  to  the  ocean  currents  and  the  winds 
that  blow  over  them. 

When  our  first  settlers  came  from  England,  they 
expected  to  find,  in  the  New  World,  a  climate  like 
their  own  in  the  same  latitude.  Tliey  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  severe  winters  which  they  did  find ; 
and  largely  for  that  reason  the  first  settlements  on 
the  New  England  and  Canadian  coasts  were  failiireo. 

The  cold  current  off  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Asia  affecta  that  region  much  as  the  Labrador  Cur- 
rent does  northeastern  North  Amer- 
ii     Th,  .i„4,  th.t  bio,  over  it  ',^^^ 
chill  the  Siberian  coast,  and  cause 
the  harbors,  like  that  of  Vladivostok,  to  be  icebound 
in  winter.    This  explains  why  Russia  desired  to  hold 
the  Chinese  harbor  at  Port  Arthur,  south  of  Korea, 
as  a  tsTminua  of  tho  Siberian  railway,  —  so  that  her 
commerce  and  war  ships  m^ht  not  be  shut  np  in 
winter  by  ice. 

3.  Dlstrlbutloa  of  Temperature 

As  a  rule,  the  farther  north  one  travels 

from  the  equator,  the  colder  it  grows  ;  but 

this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.     As 
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ave  seen,  there  are  several  causes 
lacw  in  '^^'^'^^  interfere  witb  this  regu- 
le  Uti-  1"^  decFease  in  temperature 
If  lutre  toward  the  poles. 
t  tem-  The  presence  of  highlands 
^"  is   one   cause.     It   is   a   well- 


in  northern  Minnesota  is  more  than  66", 
while  at  New  York  City  it  is  not  over  50*. 
The  winds  are  a  third  cause  greatly  in- 
fluencing the  temperature.  Where  the  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  ocean,  they  cause 
an  equable  climate,  as  in  California,  near  San 
Francisco  and  farther  north. 
Where  they  blow  from  the 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  cool  or  cold  in  winter,  and 
warm  or  hot  in  summer. 

A  fourth  cause  for  such 
difference  in  temperature  ia 
found  in  the  ocean  currents, 
as  you  have  just  seen.  Give 
several  examples  of  the  influ- 
ence of  ocean  currents. 

If,   therefore,   we    were    to 
draw  a   line   across   the  con- 
tinent   of    North  Meaning  of 
America,     con-  isothemul 
necting     several  li»»s,  and 

1.— Isothermal  chart  o(  the  United  Stateg  for  Jannary.     Why  is  It     points   that    have 

er  in  tlie  interior  than  on  the  eiiHt  coast?    Why  bo  warm  on  the  weat    the  same  average  temperature 

It?    Caa  yoa  notice  any  influence  of  mountaiua  ?  i      ■  ^i.  i 

during  any  one  month,  or  dur- 

1  fact  that  high  mountains  have  a  cold  ing  the  entire  year,  it  would  need  to  be  a 
e,  even  though  in  the  torrid  zone ;  yery  irregular  one,  with  some  parts  reach- 
or  the  same  reason,  plateaus  may  be     ing  much  farther  north  than  others.     Such 

than  the  lowlands  farther  north.  lines  tell  so  much  about  temperature,  in  so 

second  cause  is  tlie 
hat   land   warms  and 

much    more    rapidly  \. 

abater  (p.  217).     This 

reason  why  land  be- 

botter  than  the  ocean 
[nmer,  and  colder  in 
:.  Thus,  in  northern 
;sota,     far    from    the 

the  average  tempera- 
in  January  is  below 
wliile    in    July    it    is 

65°    (Figs.   315   and 

In  New  York  City, 
;  seacoast,  the  average 
luary  is  about  25°  and 
y  not  quite  75°.  Thus 
ifference  between  the  -^^  j^g 
er  and  winter  months 
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little  space,  that  it  is  the  custom  to  make 
maps  to  show  them,  as  in  Figures  815  and 
316.  Since  these  lines  connect  the  places 
that  have  the  same  temperature,  they  are 
culled  isothermal  UneB,  or  iaothemu  (iio 
means  equal ;  thermal,  heat).  A  map  or 
ehirt,  showing  the  isotherms,  is  called  an 
imthermal  chart  (Figs.  315  and  316). 


which    is   cold    in    winter   and    warm   in 
summer. 

Figures  317  and  318  show  similar  isotherms  for 
the  whole  world.  Observe  how  these  bend  toward 
the  equator  where  thej  cross  mouDtain  chains. 
Comparing  these  two  figures,  you  will  notice  that 
the  winter  isotherms  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
bend  toward  the  equator  over  the  continents.  This 
is  because  the  land  is  colder  than  the  ocean.    Dur- 


Fio.  31T.— An  iKtbatmal  oi 

Trace  several  of  the  isotherms  across  the 
United  States  and  explain  why  they  bend 

OUferences  be-  ^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^°*'®  *'^*^  t^®  •^°" 
tween  January  therms  on  the  western  coast 
and  July  iso-  extend  north  and  south,  almost 
thermaonland,  parallel  to  the  coast.  This  is 
because  the  prevailing  wester- 
lies bring  the  nearly  uniform  temperature 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  land.  There 
is  only  about  20"  difference  between  the 
winter  and  summer  temperatures  on  tlie 
western  coast ;  but  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States  the  difference  be- 
tween summer  and  winter  is  much  greater- 
Here,  while  some  of  the  ^vinds  are  from 
the   ocean,  still  more  are   from   the   land. 


rtui  u 


I  world  loc  July 


ing  the  summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  isotherms 
curve  poleward  on  Uie  continents.  On  what  codU- 
nent  are  th^se  bends  most  striking?  Why?  What 
effect  of  the  West  Wind  Drift  do  jou  find  in  Figure 
318? 

Notice  also  that  the  isotherms  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic are  close  together  as   they  leave  America,  but 
spread  apart,  like  a  fan,  toward  the   jj^j^  dWer- 
Old  World,     On  the  American  side,   gj,(^g  (,„  y,g 
the    ocean   cnrrenta   approach   each    _-g__,  with 
other,  one  from  Uie  north,  bearing   je^gQnJ 
Arctic  cold,  the  other  from  the  warm 
south.     Tliis  causes  a  great  difference  in  tempera- 
ture  between   our  northern   and    southern   coasts. 
On  the  European  ride  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  part,  of  the  warm  West  Wind  Drift  passes 
nonbward,  raising  the  temperature  and  bendii^  the 
isotherms  far  northward.     Another  part  of  the  cur- 
rent turns  southward.    This  water,  flowing  into  a 
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ner  r^on,  is  somewhat  cooler  than  the  e 
ding  water.      It  therefore  lowers  the  tempera- 

and  causes  the  isotherms  to  bend  southward. 
i  the  isotherms  are  spread  apart. 
I  the  southern  liemisphere,  where  there  is  less 
.  these  differences   are  not   nearly  bo  striking. 
can,  however,  find  some  bends  of  the  isotherms 

South   America,   Africa,   and  Australia.      But 
1  of  these  continents,  where  it  is  all  water,  the 


and  what  is  their  value?  21.  What  are  isothermal 
charts?  22.  Trace  some  o£  the  isothermal  lines 
across  the  United  States  for  January  and  for  Jul;, 
and  explain  theii  differences.  33.  Explain  the  direc- 
tion of  isotherms  on  the  North  Atlantic.  34.  Fiad 
on  the  mapsother  bends  of  the  isotherms  in  crossiag 
the  ocean,  and  account  for  them.  25.  Wh;  are  the 
isotherms  so  much  more  nearly  parallel  in  the  south- 
ern than  in  the  northern  hemisphere? 


Fia.  318.  —  Aa  Isotberiual  chart  ol  the  world  for  Jauuary . 


erms  run  nearly  east  and  west,  almost  parallel 
e  circles  of  latitude. 

What  are  the  three  principal  movements  of 
1  water?  2.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  wind 

waves.  3.  What  are  tides?  i.  Ei- 
7  plain   their  cause.     S.  What   alioiit 

their  height  ?  6.  Mention  some  of 
important  effects.  7.  Explain  the  main  cause 
ean  currents.  8,  Describe  the  North  Atlantic 
-.  9.  The  Gulf  Stream.  10.  The  Labrador 
sni.  II.  The  currents  in  the  North  Pacific, 
'he  eddies  of  the  southern  oceans.  13.  Explain 
ffects  of  the  Labrador  Current  on  North  Araer- 
14.  Of  the  Gulf  Stream.  15.  Of  the  warm 
nts  in  the  North  Pacific.  IC.  State  the  effects 
san  currents  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  17.  On  west. 
iuTope.  18.  On  northeastern  Asia.  19.  Give  four 
ns  why  places  in  theesmelatitudemay  havedif- 
t  temperatures.    20.  What  are  isothermal  lines. 


1.  If  your  home  is  upon  the  seacoast,  find  out 
about  the  high  and  low  tides  there.  2.  What  course 
might  a  vessel  take  in  order  to  be   „  ^^ 

carried  from  Europe  to  America,  and  ^*^ 
back  again  by  ocean  currents?  3.  How  do  vessels 
try  to  avoid  running  into  one  another  in  dense  fogs? 
4,  Learn  more  about  Nansen's  voyage.  5.  Which 
of  the  isothermal  lines  on  Figures  315  and  316  is 
nearest  to  your  home?  0.  Which  isotherm  on 
Fignre  315  runs  near  New  York  and  northern 
New  Mexico?  7.  Ou  Figure  318,  what  isotherm 
runs  through  northern  Maine  and  San  Francisco? 
8.  How  abont  the  distance  of  these  points  from 
the  equator?  9.  Locate  the  cold  ocean  currents  of 
the  world;  the  warm  currents.  10.  Estimate  the 
length  of  the  circumference  of  the  great  eddy  in 
the  North  Pacific.  11.  How  does  Figure  318  show 
the  effect  of  the  warm  current  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Russia? 
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V.  Plants,  Animals,  and  Peoples  op 
THs  Earth 

I.  Plants  and  Animals 
In  our  study  of  North  America  (p.  14) 
we  found  that  there  was  little  plant  and 
LifaintlM  animal  life  in  the  northern 
Wjid  lOM  part  of  the  continent.  Give 
the  reasons.  What  plants  are  found  there  ? 
What  about  insect  life?  What  large  land 
animals  are  found,  and  how 
do  they  manage  to  live  ? 

The  life  upon  the  tundrai 
of  northern  Europe  and 
Asia  corresponds  closely  to 
that  on  the  barrent  of  North 
America ;  and  the  few  people 
found  there  live  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Eskimos  of 
North  America.  Besides 
the  dog,  however,  tlie  people 
of  the  tundras  have  the  rein- 
deer as  a  domestic  animal 
(Fig.  319). 

What    countries    of    the 
New    World    are    at    least 
Ub  ia  t]i0         partly  included 
tonid  »iw         within  the  tor- 
rid zone  (Fig.  285)  ?    De-       ^ 
Bcribe   the   climate    of    this 
part  of    North   America   (p.  19).      What 
about  the  plant  life  found  there  (p.  19)? 
The  animal  life  (p.  22)  ? 

What  portions  of  the  Old  World  lie  in 
the  torrid  zone?  Extensive  and  dense  for- 
1.  Intbaraiay  ests  are  found  in  the  rainy 
••*'*•■  section  of  this  zone    in    the 

Old  World,  as  in  the  New.  Animal  life  is 
abundant,  too,  since  there  is  so  much 
food. 

Among  the  animals  insects  are  especially 
common.  Some,  like  the  beautiful  butter- 
flies, thrive  because  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  tropical  flowers ;  others,  like 
many  species  of  ants,  live  in  tlie  decaying 
wood  ;  and  still  others  have  their  liomes  in 
the  ground.     Some  are  harmless ;  but  many, 


like  the  ants,  which  swarm  in  vast  numbers, 
are  very  troublesome. 

There  are  many  birds,  too,  including  hum- 
ming birds,  parrots,  paroquets,  birds  of  para- 
dise, and  other  species,  which  are  far  famed 
for  their  beauty.  Among  the  mammals 
there  is  less  variety  and  abundance.  Some, 
like  the  monkeys  and  sloths  (Fig.  339), 
are  tree  dwellers ;  others,  like  the  tapir,  live 
in  the  swampy  undergrowth.  Some  very 
large  animals,  such  as  the  rhinoceros  and 


From  BalMfi  Bitlnry  i^  Ifaiitiiid, 
139.  —  A  camp  in  the  tandrm  nt  northern  Aula.  The  reindeer  are  tued 
tor  drawing  Uie  sleigbs  and  also  as  a  source  of  milk  and  meat. 


elephant  (Fig.  460),  still  live  in  the  dense 
forest,  where  it  is  diEBcult  to  hunt  them. 
Occasionally,  too,  flerce  animals,  such  as  the 
tiger  (Fig,  320),  lurk  in  the  densely  grow- 
ing vegetation,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
more  defenseless,  plant>«ating  animals. 

Reptiles  also  thrive  in  the  warmth  and 
dampness  of  the  forests.  Great  boa  con- 
strictors twine  themselves,  like  huge  vines, 
among  the  trees  and  underbrush ;  and  poi- 
sonous serpents  are  common.  The  bodies 
of  standing  water  encourage  water  life,  —  for 
example,  the  turtle  and  alligator  among  rep- 
tiles, and  the  hippopotamus  and  manatee 
among  mammals. 

The  labor  required  to  clear  away  the  dense 
tropical    forest  and   to  keep  it   clear   for 
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ig,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  temperats 
1  of  our  country.  Tliia  difficulty  is 
8ed,  too,  by  the  extreme  heat,  and  by 
imp,  unhealthfol  climate.     For  these 


].  —  Tha  tiger  which  lurks  in  the  jDUgleB  ot  ladia. 

3,  in  spite  of  the  very  fertile  soil,  the 
of  dense  tropical  forests  is  almost 
vliere    sparsely    inhabited ;     and    in 


nearly  every  case  its  inhabitants  are  in- 
dolent savages.  They  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  and  they  easily  secure 
au  abundant  supply  of  food  from  the  sur- 
rounding trees  and  bushes.  Thus  they  fiud 
little  work  necessary. 

On  either  side  of  the  tropical  forest  there 
is  a  belt  where  the  temperature  is  always 
high,  but  where  the  rainfall  s.  intlw 
varies  with  the  season.  Here  •"v"»imi 
abundant  rain  falls  in  one  season,  while  the 
climate  is  very  dry  in  the  opposite  season 
(p.  214).  Owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  dur- 
ing one  season,  dense  foi'ests  are  impossible; 
but  some  plants,  such  as  grasses,  thrive. 
These  are  therefore  grass-covered  lands,  and 
are  known  as  * 


The  downs  of  northero  Australia,  the  park  landi 
lying  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator  in  Africa, 
the  campos  of  Brazil,  and  the  Hanoi  of  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  are  all  examples  of  eavannaa  They  are 
dry  and  barren  m  one  season,  fresh  and  green  in  the 
other.  Tiees,  such  as  palms,  line  the  streams;  but 
elsewhere  the  land  is  open  prairie.  Plant^ating 
animals  roam  about ;  in  Africa,  for  example,  the  an- 
telope, gazelle,  zebra,  giraffe,  buffalo,  elephant,  and 


FiQ.  321.  — The  lion,  sometlmM  called  the  kiag  of  auimals. 
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rhinoceros.    In  addition,  there  are  some 
fleah-eating    an  i  Dials,    auch    as    the    lioD 
,    (Fig- 321)- 

While  tropical  foresta  are  suited  onlj 
lo  tlie  life  of  indolent  Bavages,  the  open 
ttvaunas  invite  human  inhabitants,  in 
ipite  of  the  heaL  They  alao  compel  in- 
dnstry,  because  men  must  make  proviuon 
for  Uie  period  of  drought.  Therefore, 
even  tboee  African  negroes  who  inhabit 
the  grass  lands  keep  flocks  and  carry  on 
Tode  forms  of  agriculture.  Where  settled 
b;  white  men,  these  savannas  are  to-da; 
mainly  grazing  lands. 

The  savannas  grade  into  tropical 
forests  OQ   the   side   next   to  the 
*  r  ...  .     ...  equator,    but    they 

gradually  change  into  Pio.  3Xi.— Sand  dimes 
deserts  on  the  other  side.  Locate 
these  deserts  in  Australia  south  of  the 
equator ;  in  Asia  north  of  the  equator ; 
and  in  Africa  and  America  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator  (Figs.  296,  298, 299  and  300). 
Explain  the  causes  of  their  arid  climate. 


le  edge  at  an  oasis  In  the  Sahara  desert. 


In  the  desert  there  are  vast  areas  in  which  the 
eand  is  drifted  before  the  wind  and  piled  into  sand 
bilk,  or  tand  dunes  (Fig.  32'J).  There  are  also  tracts 
gtistening  with  salt  where  the  water  of  lakes  has 
evaporated  and  left  salt  upon  the  surface.  Parle 
of  the  desert  are  broad  plains;  but  there  are  also 
stony  plateaus,  deep  valleys,  and  mountain  ranges. 


Fw.  323.— A  camel  01 


le  desert  of  Dorlhem  Alrica. 


Even    in    such  a   region,  however,  plants  and 

animab  are  not  entirely  lacking.    In  some  sections 

there   are   scattered   clumps   of   coarse  grass;    and 

there  are  prickly  plants,  lilie  the  cactus,  in  which 

the  leaves  and  stems  are  as  compact  as  potsible  to 

prevent  evaporation.     In  place  of  a  dense  tropical 

foliage,  like  that  of  the  tropical  forest,  there  is  a 

notable  absence  of  leaves.     Indeed,  a  large  part  of 

the   plant  is  under  ground.     This   is  l>ecause   the 

roots    must   struggle  hard  to  find  the   necessary 

moisture,  and  the  portion  above  ground  must  use 

as  little  mobture  as  possible,  and 

waste  none;    for  years    may  pass 

before  rain  comes. 

That  the  desert  soil  ia  usu- 
ally fertile  Is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  vegetation  thrives 
wherever  there  is  fresh  water, 
as  along  a  stream.  Such 
watered  spots  in  the  desert 
are  called  oaaes.  They  make 
beautiful  gardens  in  the  midst 
of  the  barren  desert. 

One  of  the  few  large  animals 
native  to  the  deserts  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  ostrich.  Another, 
much  iinrd  by  man,  is  the  camel 
(Fig.  333).  The  camel  well  illus- 
trates how  animals  become  adapted 
to  their  surroundings.  Each  foot  has 
a  broad  sole  which  aids  the  camel  in 
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tnveling  by  preventing  the  feet  from  sinking  into 
the  asod.  The  nostrils  can  be  closed  vrhen  necee- 
sary,  and  the  eyes  are  protected  by  thick  lashes. 
Both  of  these  devices  help  to  keep  out  the  sand, 
which  is  so  often  blown  about  The  camel  is 
further  provided  with  pouches  in  which  enough 
water  may  be  stored  to  serve  its  needs  for  two  or 
three  days.  It  also  has  a  fatty  hump,  which 
furnishes  Dourishmeut  to  the  body,  so  that  the 
camel  can  go  without  food  longer  than  most  other 
animals. 

Human  beings  naturally  shun  the  desert. 
Permanent  homes  can  exist  only  on  the 
oases  (Fig.  322)  ;  but  wandering  tribes,  or 


It  on  the  Sahara  desert 


nomadt,  roam  abont  over  the  desert.  They 
live  in  tents  (Fig.  .324),  and  are  engaged 
either  in  herding,  or  in  driving  caravans  of 
camels  laden  with  articles  of  trade. 

What  part  of  North  America  is  included 
within  the  north  temperate  zone  ?  What 
Life  in  Uw  part  of  the  Old  World? 
tempoiate  What     countries     of     South 

'•■'•■  America  are  at  least  partly  in- 

cluded within  the  south  temperate  zone? 
What  part  of  Africa  ?    Of  Australia  ? 

The  land  of  the  temperate  zones  is  in 
large  part  forest-covered.  Thus  a  broad 
1  bttswdk  f^fSBt  belt  crosses  the  north- 
watei«d»M-  ern  interiors  of  both  North 
***•  America  and  Eurasia.     Owing 

to  the  moderate  rainfall  in  some  parts,  and 
to  the  rigor  of  the  climate  in  others,  the 


forest  is  more  open  than  in  the  tropical 
zone. 

In  the  forests  near  the  torrid  zone,  tlu 
trees  are  for  the  most  part  tropical  in  kind, 
lu   the   cooler    parts,    however,   they    are 
mainly  of  two  sorts :   (1)  the  evergreen*,  in- 
cluding  the    pine,    spruce,    and   hemlock, 
which  have  needle-like  leaves  that  remiio 
green  throughout  the  winter;  and  (2)  Ute 
deciduoua  trees,  like  the  oak,  maple,  elm, 
and  chestnut,  whose  leaves  are  much  larger, 
but  fall  when  frost  comes.     The  temperate 
forest  was  the  home  of  many  wild  animals, 
but  these  have  now  been  greatlj 
reduced    in    number.       Name 
some  of  those  of  North  A  meria 
(p.  17).     Owing  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  climate  in  the  north- 
ern sections,  these  animals  are 
protected  by   fur,  which  men 
find  of  much  use. 

There  are  some  treelea 
plains  even  in  those  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone  where  the 
rainfall  is  heavy  enough  for 
tree  growth.  Examples  of 
these  are  the  prairie*  in  the 
United  States  and  some  of  the 
plains  in  southern  Russii. 
What  has  been  said  about  the 
cause  of  prairies  (p.  19)  ? 

In  the  temperate  zones  of  the  northers 
and  southern  hemisphere  both  the  cleared 
forest  lands  and  the  humid,  grass-coveted 
plains  have  become  the  seats  of  extensive 
agriculture.  In  fact,  the  ten)perat«  zona 
are  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  world, 
and  they  might  almost  be  called  the  zonett^ 
grain  (Figs.  535,  536).  Make  a  list  of  th« 
grains  that  8  re  cultivated;  also  of  the  fruits. 
It  is  in  the  temperate  zones,  too,  where 
man  has  developed  most  highly.  The  sim- 
ple life  of  the  savaga  in  the  tropical  forest, 
and  of  the  Eskimo  in  the  cold  regions,  ofFen 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  varied  life  of 
the  agricultural  people  in  the  temperate 
l>elt.  Not  only  are  the  latter  more  high!; 
civilized,   but   they    have   so   increased  io 
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numbers  that  the  temperate  zone  is  the 
most  densely  populated  belt  in  the  world. 
Suggest  some  reasons  for  this. 

In  addition  to  the  prairies  there  are 
other  treeless,  grass-covered  lands  in  the 
s,  inthBuid  temperate  belts.  These  are 
i™*"  usually  in  the  interior  of  con- 

tinents, on  the  border  of  the  deserts,  where 
the  rainfall  is  light.     In  the  Old  World, 
where    these  arid   tracts  are  called 
iteppes,    there    is   a   hroa 
treeless  land  extending  f 
eastern     Europe    to    cen 
The  Great  Plaina  of  wes 
America,  and  the  treeles 
or  pampaa,  of  Argeutina 
steppes  (Fig.  346). 

On  these  steppes  the  melt 
and  the  spring  raius  cause  the 
be  green  in  spring  and  early  s 
but  drought  then  changea  it  i 
and  yellow.  There  are  no  ti 
excepting  along  the  streams;  i 
tliere  is  too  little  rainfall  for  a| 
culture  without  irrigation. 

The  wild  animala  are  mai 
grass  eatera.  Formerly  the  atep 
supported  great  herds  of  deet 
antelope,  and  bison  ;  but  cattle 
sheep,  horses,  and  camels  havi 
now  largely  taken  their  place 
lu  the  Old  World  the  inhab 
itants  of  the  steppes  have  foi 
many  centuries  led  a  pastoral 
life,  and  have  beconie  nomads. 
They  wander  about,  living  in 
tents  during  the  summer; 
but  in  winter  they  build 
more  permanent  homes  for 
the  sake  of  protection  agaiust 
the  weather. 

The  Mnds  of  plants  and  animals  are  not 
the  same  in  different  sections  of  the  world. 
Qistiibntioa  of  Thus,  the  native  animals  and 
aQinula  and  plants  of  Australia  are  quite 
plants  different  from  those  of  Asia  or 

America.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
they  do  not  naturally  spread  all  over  the 
earth.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  that  the  ocean  is  in  the  way.  It  is  a 
harrier    that     they    cannot     easily    cross. 


Fto.  337.— A  Zulu, 


Mountains  and  deserts  are  other  barriers. 
Thus,  lands  that  are  separated  by  such  bar- 
riers are  quite  apt  to  have  different  kinds  of 
animals  and  plants ;  while  lands  that  are 
connected,  or  that  were  formerly  connected, 
have  animals  (fauna')  and  plants  (fiora') 
more  nearly  alike.  The  map  (Fig.  325) 
shows  the  different  zones  of  animal  life  in 
tlie  world.     What  are  their  names  ? 

I.   Peoples 

its  and  animals,  varies  in 
of  the  world.     He  is  in- 
his  surroundings,  as  they 
the  course  of   time  has 
differently  in  the  various 
the   earth.     People  hold 
views   about    the   origin 
human  race  and  its  divi- 
but  mankind  in  general 
be  divided  into  the  four 
groups  described  below. 
.  together  there  are  over 
nd  one  half  billion  human 
1^  upon  the  principal  dW- 
h,  or  nearly  sioosof  man- 
nty  times  the  l™* 
umber     in  '    ""■' 
le     United     States.       Of 
bese,   over   one   hundred 
and  eighty-five  million 
are  negroes  (Figs.  826 
and  327),  or  Ethiopians. 
This  is  often  called  the 
black  race.     There  are 
)t  the  tribes  o(  African       many   divisions  of    this 
**■  group,  but  they  all  have 

a  deep  brown  or  black  skin ;  short,  black, 
woolly  hair  ;  broad,  flat  noses ;  and  promi- 
nent cheek  bones. 

The  home  of  the  Ethiopians  is  Africa,  south  of 
the  Sahara  Desert  (Fig.  326),  though  many  have 
been  carried  to  other  lands  as  slaves,  and  have  there 
mingled  more  or  less  with  the  other  races.  The 
negroes  in  Africa  are  either  savages,  or  barbarians 
of  low  type ;  but  in  other  lands  they  have  often  ad- 
vanced to  a  civilized  state. 

The  native  Australians  (Fig.  523),  the  Papuans  of 
New  Guinea,  the  Negritos  of  the  Philippiues,  and 
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liB  on  Bome  other  islande  in  that  part  of  the 
esemble  the  negroes  moat  closeljTi  though 
;  from  them  in  some  important  respects, 
•e  shorter;  their  hair  b  less  woolly,  their 
-aighter,  and  their  lips  less  thick. 

icond  great  division  of  the  faaman 
that  of  the  American  Indiant,  often 
can  called  the  red  race  (pp.  22-24). 
It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
roups,  numhering  only  ahout  fifteen 


— A  North  American  Indian,  one  ot  tbe  red  race. 


.  These  people,  who  in  some  re- 
resemble  the  Mongolians,  were  in 
ion  of  both  North  and  South 
a  when  Columbus  discovered  the 
Vorld.     They  are  distinguished  by 


ft  copper-colored  skin,  prominent  cheek 
bones,  black  eyes,  and  long,  coarse,  hlack 
hair  (Figs.  326  and  328). 

The    third   division,   the    Mongoliaai,  or 
yellow,  race,  numbers  about  six  hundred 
and  thirty  million.     They  are 
mainly  Asiatic  people,  though  *"* 

some,  like  the  Finns,  Lapps,  and  Turks, 
have  migrated  to  Europe. 

The  Mongolians,  as  represented  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  (Figs. 
826  and  330),  have  a  yellowish, 
or  in  some  cases  even  a  white, 
skin,  prominent  cheek  bones, 
small  oblique  eyes,  a  small 
nose,  and  long,  coarse,  black 
hair.  The  Malays  are  a  divi- 
sion of  the  yellow  race.  The 
great  majority  of  Mongolians 
are  civilized,  although  their 
kind  of  civilization  differs 
from  that  of  the  white  race. 
By  far  the  largest  and  moat 
civilized  of  the  four  divisions 
of  mankind 
the  white, 
Caueatian,  race,  which  num- 
bers about  six  hundred  and 
ninety  million.  They  are 
also  the  most  widely  scattered, 
being  found  now  in  great 
numbers  on  all  the  continents. 
Their  original  home  is  not 
known. 

While  they  differ  greatly 
from  one  another,  two  main 
branches  are  recognized : 
(1)  the  fair  type,  with  florid 
complexion,  light  brown, 
flaxen,  or  red  hair,  blue  or 
gray  eyes,  and  height  above 
the  average ;  (2)  the  dark 
tj^e,  with  fair  skin,  dark 
brown  or  black  hair,  often  wavy  or  curly, 
and  black  eyes. 

The  leaders  among  these  races  are  the 
whites,  who,  having  learned  the  use  of 
ships    in    exploring    distant    lands,    have 


4.  Cai 
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spread  with  great  rapidity.  Being  more 
advanced  than  the  other  races,  the  white 
Erte  t  to  ™'^®  ^"'^  conquered  the  weaker 

which  tlw  Cm-  people  aad  taken  their  lands 
casifuuara  from  them,  80  obat  now  they 
leadera,  with  rule  almost  the  whole  world 
'*^'"  (Fig.   326).     The   only   divi- 

sion that  has  held  out  against  them  is  that 
of  the  Mongolians,  whose  very  numbers 
have  in  large  measure  served  to  protect 
them. 

Every  race  has  some  form  of  religion. 
Among  ignorant  sav^es  it  is  little  more 
Forma  ol  n-  ^'"^'^  superstition.  They  are 
l)gion,aiid  surrounded  by  nature,  which 
Owir  diatribn-  they  do  not  understand.  They 
'*""  seek  a  cause  and,  seeing  none, 

I.  supraatitloii  ^^  lo^  t,Q  believe  in  spirits. 
Some  of  these  are  supposed  to  be  evil, 
others  good.  Believing 
that  these  spirits  have  great 
influence  over  their  lives, 
they  try  to  win  favor  with 
them  by  offering  sacrlficeB 
and  worshiping  them. 

8w;h  religion — if  it  may  be 

BO  called  —  takes  many  forme. 
Some  laces'  believe  in  witch- 
craft i  and  among  them  the 
witch  d[x:tor  in  sbmetimes  more 
powerful  than  the  ruler  himself. 
To  ward  off  evil  influences, 
charms  ate  yiom,  curious  rites 
are  observed,  and  images  or 
other  objects,  called  fttahn 
(Fig.  328),  aie  worshiped  be- 
cause the;  are  believed  to  possess 
some  magic  power.  Among 
these  objects  are  included  fire, 
the  sun,  the  earthquake,  and 
many  animals.  They  have  little 
BatHTi  BiftoTs  1^     or  no  idea  of  God, 

Mankind.  AU    people   with   some    such 

PiQ,  329.— A  negro  views  as  these  are  often  said  to 

letlBb  from  Afrioa.     have    no    religion.      From    otir 

point  of  view  they  have  no  (rue 

religion ;  bat  they  have  somsthing  related  to  it. 

Among  the  civilized  races  there  are 
forms  of  belief  in  which  the  idea  of  God 
is  much   higher,  and  in  which  the  doc- 


trine of  future  reward  and  punishment  is 
taught.  Of  these  religious  five  call  for 
special  mention. 

Buddkigm,  followed  especially  in  eastern 
Asia  C^"'?-  332),  was  established  in  India 
five  or  six  hundred  years  be-  , 
fore  the    time  of   Christ.     It 
was  the  result  of  the  work  and  teachings 


of  Buddha  (Fig.  331).  There  are  many 
differences  in  the  religious  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  who  follow  Buddha, 
and  in  consequence  there  are  many  sects. 
Brahmanitm  is  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  belief  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  It  would  be  difficult  „ 
to  correctly  descnbe  the  reli- 
gions of  the  Asiatic  people  in  a  few  words ; 
but  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  idols,  is  com- 
mon among  them.  Ancestor  worship  is  oom- 
mon  in  China ;  and  the  doctrine  of  caste  in 
India,  —  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  class  dig- 
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Fia.  331.  —  A  great  atatue  of  Buddha. 


on.    Both  of  these  doctrines,  which 
part  of  their  religion,  are  opposed  to 


progress,  as  you  will  leani  later  (pp.  35S 
and  363). 

The  Jewish  religion,  still    followed  by 
large  numbers  of  people,  upholds  the  wor- 
ship of  one  righteous  G>od  as  4.  Thejewiik 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament ;   niigiw 
hut  they  reject  the  New  Testament. 

The  prophet  Mohammed  lived  ahoat  six 
centuries  after  Christ,  and  the  Koran  con- 
tains his  teachings.  Moham-  s.  Moii«mm»- 
medans  deny  that  Christ  was  danUm 
divine.  This  religion  has  spread  by  the 
sword  with  wonderful  rapidity,  especially 
among  the  half-civilized  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa  (Fig.  332).  Many  of  its  followers 
became  fanatics  who,  believing  that  they 
thus  obtained  future  happiness,  willingly 
died  if  they  could  die  killing  a  Christian, 

The  ChriNtian  religion,  the  common  belief 
in  America  and  most  of  Europe,  has  spread 
far  and  wide,  until  it  now  e.  cmiatUiiitT, 
numbers  nearly  four  hundred  ma  ita  value 
and  eighty  million  followers.  Its  success, 
however,  must  not  be  measured  by  numbers 
alone ;  for  nearly  all  of  the  most  civilized 


ilia.  3Si.  —  Map  ol  religioQB  ol  the  world. 
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nations  of  the  world  are  Christian  nations 
(Fig.  332).  It  is  no  accident  that  this  is 
so,  for  Christianity  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  making  civilization  possible. 
Religious  belief  has  had  much  to  do  with 
inventions  and  the  growth  of  industry. 
The  Chinese,  for  example,  have  long  opposed 
new  inventions  because  their  ancestor  wor- 
ship led  them  to  have  too  much  reverence 
for  past  customs.  Partly  for  such  reasons, 
our  study  of  geography  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  Christian  countries;  for  there  it  is  that 
we  find  the  most  varied  and  extensive  uses 
of  the  earth  in  the  service  of  man. 

1.  What  are  the  conditions  of  plant  and  animal 
Review  ^^^®  ^  *^®  frigid  zone?    2.   In  the 

OuestiDnfl  rainy  portion    of  the  torrid  zone? 

^  3.  In  the  savannas?  4.   In  the  desert 

portions  of  the  torrid  zone?    6.  In  the  well-watered 


portions  of  the  temperate  zones  ?  6.  In  the  arid  lands 
of  the  temperate  zones  ?  7.  What  about  the  distri- 
bution of  animals  and  plants  ?  8.  Tell  what  you  can 
about  the  Ethiopians;  their  characteristics  and 
distribution.  9.  Do  the  same  for  the  American 
Indians.  10.  Mongolians.  11.  Caucasians.  12.  To 
what  extent  are  the  Caucasians  leaders  among  these 
races?  Give  reasons.  13.  Name  the  principal  forms 
of  religion.  14.  Give  some  facts  about  religious  super- 
stition. 15.  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism.  16.  Jew- 
ish religion.  17.  Mohammedanism.  18.  Christianity. 
1.  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 
2.  Notice  how  some  of  them  are  polished  for  use  as 
furniture.    3.  Visit  a  museum    to    -  .. 

see  specimens  of  tropical  animals.  ^^ 
4.  Examine  a  cactus  closely.  5.  Examine  and  com- 
pare the  foliage  of  some  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees.  6.  Collect  pictures  of  animals  belonging  to 
different  parts  of  the  world.  7.  How  many  of  the 
four  divisions  of  mankind  are  represented  in  your 
own  neighborhood?  8.  Collect  pictures  for  the 
school,  showing  the  kinds  of  dress  worn  by  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind. 


PART  III.    SOUTH  AMERICA 


hat  zones  does  South  America  lie  ?  2.  What 
would  you  expect  in  the  northern  part?  In 
the  central  part?  In  the  southern 
part?    3.   During  what  months  does 


idy 


3ome  in  the  extreme  south  ?  4.  What  large 
train  the  continent?  5.  Do  you  find  many 
Suggest  a  reason.  6.  To  what  extent  is  the 
ae  irregular?  7.  Draw  an  outline  map  and 
ipon  it  the  mountains  and  rivers.  Add  the 
ry  lines  of  the  principal  countries.  8.  Where 
>t  of  the  islands?  9.  Find  Cape  Horn.  It 
L  of  what  island  ?  What  strait  separates  this 
Tora  the  mainland  ?  10.  Which  country  has 
11  ways?  What  does  this  indicate  about  the 
there?  11.  In  what  zone  is  that  country? 
lay  the  climate  there  have  influenced  the 
g  of  railways  ? 

I.   General  Facts 

all  the  shape  of  North  America.     Lo- 
cate   its    two   main    highland 
^  masses.  What     are     their 

,  j^     names  ?     Which  is  the  higher 

North    and   more  extensive?     What 

^  about  its  volcanoes?     Where 

are  its  principal  plains  ? 

you  can  see  from   the   map,   South 

Lca  is  quite  like  North  America  in  its 

e    features.       South     America,    like 

America,    is    triangular    in    shape, 

broad  at  the  north  and  tapering 
i  the  south.  Its  principal  highlands 
.  the  two  sides,  as  in  North  America 

10).  The  western  highlands,  called 
nde8  (Fig.  334),  form  one  of  the  loft- 
lountain  systems  in  the  world;  and 
en  the  ranges  are  many  deep  valleys 
)me  lofty  plateaus,  as  in  our  western 
Hera.  From  the  northern  to  the 
3rn  end  of  South  America,  those  moun- 
rise  from  the  very  seacoast,  and  ex- 
'ar  inland. 


Many  of  the  highest  peaks  are  volcanic  cones,  one 
of  them,  Aconcagua,  in  Argentina,  reaching  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  feet.  This  is  one 
of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  the  world.  Several  of  the 
volcanoes  are  still  active,  and  some  of  the  eruptions 
have  been  terribly  violent.  Earthquakes,  too,  are 
frequently  felt  in  this  region. 

The  most  extensive  highlands  on  the 
eastern  side  of  South  America  are  in  east- 
ern Brazil  (Fig.  334).  Like  New  England, 
this  is  a  region  of  high  hills  and  low  moun- 
tains. The  highest  point  is  a  little  over 
ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
Guiana  highland  (Fig.  834),  between  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  rivers,  resembles  the 
upland  of  Brazil,  but  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  remainder  of 
the  continent  is  lowland  (Fig.  335),  and 
mainly  a  vast  plain,  extending  from  south- 
ern Argentina  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Although  the  surface  features  of  the  two 
continents  are  so  much  alike,  there  are  two 
important  differences.     In.  the  3  Differences 
first   place,  their  large  rivers  between  North 
flow    in    different    directions  «id  South 

America 

from  those  of  our  continent. 
Describe  the  three  principal  river  sys- 
tems of  North  America  (Fig.  9).  Make  a 
sketch  of  the  three  largest  rivers  of  South 
America.  One  of  these  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Which  is  it  ?.  Which  one  most 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  Mississippi  in 
position  and  direction  of  flow  ? 

A  second  important  difference  between 
the  two  continents  is  found  in  the  coast 
lines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  much 
of  the  North  American  coast  has  been  made 
irregular  by  the  sinking  of  the  land.  Thus 
many  good  harbors  have  been  formed. 
Much  of  the  South  American  coast,  on  the 
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The  boundary  of  Ecuador  is  in  dispute. 


FIG.  334. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


hand,  has  been  rising.  This  has 
the  coast   line   straight,  because  the 

sea  bottom  is  so  level.  The  weat- 
last  of  South  America  is  the  most  reg- 
.oast,  of  long  extent,  in  the  world, 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles  there 
ixy  few  good  natural  harbors.      What 


trade  winds  blow  (Fig.  294),  whQe  south 
of  it  is  the  zone  of  southeast  trade  winds. 
Still  farther  south  are  the  horse  latitudes, 
and  then  come  the  prevailing  westerlies 
(Fig.  293),  which  blow  across  the  southern 
end  of  the  continent. 

As  one  would  expect,  there  ia  heavy  rain- 
fall (Fig.  296)  in  the  belt  of 
calms.        The 


Fio.  336.  —  A  view  ia  the  lotty  SDow-covered  Andea. 


must  also  re-  ^oneeas'o/tfw 
ceive  abundant 
rains,  because  the  trade  winds 
blow  from  the  ocean  and  are 
forced  to  rise  in  passing  over 
the  slopes.  The  highlands  of 
eastern  Brazil  must  likewise 
be  well  watered  by  the  vapor- 
laden  southeast  trades  (Fig. 
296).  The  trade  winds  lose 
much  of  their  moisture  in 
traveling  across  .the  continent, 
but  on  approaching  the  Andes 
they  are  forced  to  a  still 
greater  height.  Accordingly, 
the  eastern  side  of  this  range 
is  wet  by  frequent  rains. 


must  this  have  upon  the  development 
continent  ? 

at  portion  of  South  America  has  a 
al  climate  ?  How  do  you  know  ? 
1  Where    does    the    Tropic    of 

peratnn  Capricorn  cross  the  continent? 
countries  of  South  America  are  partly 
oily  in  the  temperate  zone  ?  During 
montha  do  they  have  summer  ?  What 
on  temperature  are  their  north  winds 
to  have?  What  part  of  South  Amer- 
is  a  climate  much  like  that  of  the 
i  States? 

:  winds,  together  with  the  highlands, 
e  key  to  the  rainfall.  On  the  map 
fall  (Fig.  294)  it  is  seen  that  the 
winAf  belt  of  calms  extends  across 
mtinent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
)r.     North  of  this  belt  the  northeast 


Tou  have  learned  (p.  214)  that 
the  belta  of  rainfall  shift  northward 
and  southward,  each  year,  as  the  season  changes 

(Figa.  294  and  295).  Therefore,  there  is  a.  belt,  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  where  tJie  land  is  dry  at 
one  time  of  year  and  well  watered  in  the  opposite 
season.  These  belts  of  grass  lands,  or  aavannas 
(p.  228),  lie  on  both  aides  of  the  equatorial  forest. 
They  are  called  llanoa  in  the  Orinoco  Valley,  and 
campus  in  BraziL 

South  of  the  belt  of  calms,  in  Peru  and 
northern  Chile  (Fig.  296),  the  western  slopes 
and  valleys  of  the  Andes  are  (jj  i^thttropu 
far  too  arid  for  agriculture  cni  zone  mttt  <(f 
without  irrigation,  and  some  tkemoutaaim 
portions  are  true  desei-ta  (Fig.  337).  This 
region  is  arid  because  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains prevent  the  trade  winds  from  reach- 
ing it.  Here  the  prevailing  winds  blow 
from  the  south  ;  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
coast.  For  this  reason  they  have  little 
vapor ;    and   since    they    are    blowing   fo- 
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vard  the  equator,  and  therefore  becoming 
warmer,  they  do  not  give  up  their  mois- 
ture. Thus  there  are  deserts  even  on  the 
very  coast. 

Farther  south,  in  Chile,  the  influence  of 
the  prevailing  westerlies  is 
(4)  inoui-nith  felt.  lu  thia 
tamperatixom  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent, therefore,  it  is  the 
veatem  side  that  receives  the 
rain,  while  the  eastern  part 
ia  dry  (p.  212).  In  rising 
over  the  land  these  west 
winds,  from  the  ocean,  cause 
abundant  rainfall  in  central 
and  southern  Chile ;  but, 
being  robbed  of  their  vapor 
as  they  cross  the  mountains, 
they  descend  as  dry  winds 
upon  the  plains  of  Argen- 
tina. With  what  portion  of 
the  United  States  may  the  climate  of 
western  Argentina  be  compared  ? 

From  the  above  we  see  that,  while  most 
of   South   America   is  well   supplied   with 


humidity    and    high    temperature    favor 
luxuriant     plant     life     (Fig.  plant  mA 
338).     So  dense  are  the  vast  animal  life 
jungles  of  the   Amazon   that  1.  nutW* 
travel   through  them  is  almost  impossible 


Fia.  338.  —  A  view  In  the  deDse  Jungle  ol  ttouth  Ai 

rain,  two  extensive  areas,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Andes,  are  arid.  Locate  them 
(Fig.  299). 

In    the    warm,     rainy    belt    the    great 


Fio.  33T.  — A  view  in  tbe  desert  or  BoUtIb  in  tbe  Aades.    The  aJiimals 


(p.  243),  and  immense  areas  have  never 
been  explored.  In  the  desert  of  the  west 
coast,  on  the  other  liand,  plant  life  is  very 
scanty  (Fig.  337).     There  are  some  parts — 

for  instance,  the  Desert  of 

H  Atacama  in  northern  Chile 

—  where  there  is  almost  no 
life  of  any  kind. 

In  the  south  temperate 
zone,  and  on  many  of  the 
mountain  slopes  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  where  the  climate 
is  cool,  and  the  rainfall 
moderate,  the  land  is  forest- 
covered  ;  but  these  forests 
are  much  more  open  than 
the  tropical  jungle.  Tbe 
extreme  southern  part  of 
the  continent  has  a  climate 
so  cold  that  the  plants  be- 
come .dwarfed,  as  in  north- 
ern Canada. 


In  the  tropical  forest  ar«  many  insects  and  bean- 
titul  birds.    Among  the  larger  ani-        4_i_ji«^ 
mals  may  be  mentioned  the  fruit-     " 
eating    monkey,   the    fierce   jaguar  W  /« <»« 
(Fig.  339),  which  preys  upon  other  ■'""?" 


Fio-  339.  —  Soma  of  the  SonUi 
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SDimals,  and  ibe  sloth  (Fig.  339),  r  crentiire  which 
sleeps  suspeoded,  back  downward,  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  There  are  alao  many  reptiles,  including 
serpeats  and  the  iguana,  a  tree  lizard  which  grows 
to  a  length  of  several  teeL  Some  of  the  Krpeiits 
are  small  and  poisonoua;  others,  like  the  boa  con- 
strictor (Fig.  339),  are  large,  and  powerful  enough 
to  crush  a  deer  in  their  coils. 

The  many  beantiful  butterflies  and  tiie  ants  are 
especially  interesting.  The  termites,  commonly 
called  white  anta,  live  in  colonies,  and  baild  houses 
of  earth.  With  so  many  insects  there  are,  naturally, 
DumerooB  kinds  of  insect  eaters.  One  of  the  most 
peculiar  of  these  is  the  ant-eater  (Fig.  339).  With 
ilalong  claws  it  digs  the  ants  from  their  earthy  or 
Toody  dwelling  places,  while  ita  sharp-pointed  snout 
aDd  long  tongue  aid  in  finding  and  devouring  ila 
food. 

The  tapir  (Fig.  339),  a  large  animal  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  wanders  about  at  night,  feeding  along 
the  water  courses.  The  armadillo  (Fig.  339),  a  bu> 
rowing  animal  covered  with  an  armor,  rolls  itself 
iaio  a  ball  when  attacked  by  an  enemy,  thas  pro- 
tecting its  soft  nnder  parts.  In  the  river  waters 
and  swamps  are  fishes,  turtles,  and  alligators  (Fig. 
336).  The  fish  and  the  turtle  eggs  are  among  the 
chief  foods  of  the  forest  Indians.  The  inanat«e 
(Fig.  339),  or  sea  cow,  lives  in  both  fresh  and.  salt 
water,  and  ascends  the  Amazon  even  as  far  as 
Ecuador. 
On  the  grassy  plains  herds  of  deer  roam  about, 
and  also  the  rhea  (Fig.  339) , — often 
called  the  American  ostrich, — otie 
of  the  few  large  running  birds.  It 
lives  on  the  open  plains,  as  in  Pata- 
gonia, where  herds  of  guanaco,  a 
kind  of  wild  llama,  are  also  found. 

Among  the  crags  and  peaks  of  the  Andes,  dwells 
the  condor  (Fig.  339),  the  largest  of  flying  birds,  — 
so  large  that  it  kills  and  carries  off  small  deer.  In 
the  monntain  Talleys  live  the  llama  (Fig.  339)  and 
two  related  species,  the  vicuna  and  alpaca,  both 
wild  and  domesticated  (Figs.  337  and  353).  Like 
other  mountain  dwellers,  the  llama  is  so  sure-footed 
on  the  rocks  that  it  is  of  great  use  as  a  beast  of 
burden;  and  the  cold  climate  causes  it  to  have  a 
thick  coat  of  wool  which  is  of  value  to  man.  Be- 
yaaae  of  its  naef  ulness  the  llama  is  sometimes  called 
the  American  camel. 

When  South  America  waa  discovered  by 

The  inhab-  Columbua,    it    was    inliabited 

itonta  only   by  red  men.     Many   of 

1.  TbenatiTM  these  were  savages;  and  even 

(1)  Sauagei  to-day  some  of  the  forest  In- 

and  barbariaru  ^^^^  ^re  savageB  living  almost 

solely  upon  fish,  game,  and  the  abundant 


(8)  Ontht 
plaiiu  and 
among  the 


fruits.  It  is  unsafe  for  white  men  to  go 
among  some  of  them,  and  indeed  there  are 
forest  tribes  which  are  still  cannibals. 

The  red  men  whom  the  early  explorers 
found  along  the  eastern  coast  and  some  of 
the  larger  rivers,  were  in  the  lower  stages 
of  barbarism  like  most  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican   Indians.     Thev 


with  the  white  settlers  and  adopted  their 
customs. 

Among  the  Andes,  especially  in  Pern, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  the  Spanish  explorers 
found  tribes  of  Indians,  called  ^,  ~.  , 
Ineaa,  who  had  developed  far 
beyond  their  neighbors.  Indeed,  like  the 
Pueblo  and  Aztec  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica (p.  23),  they  had  reached  the  early 
stages  of  civilization.  Such  advance  was 
favored  by  the  temperate  climate  of  their 
mountain   valley   homes,  and   by  the   and 
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ry  and  the  mountain  barriers,  which 
i  to  protect  them  from  the  inroads  of 
more  savage  neighbors. 

he  aid  of  irrigation  the  Incas  tilled  the  soil, 
.ting  the  potato,  corn,  and  Peruvian  cotton, 
which  they  had  improved  from  wild  plaiita. 
loraesticated  the  llama  and  alpaca  for  their 
ind  for  use  as  work  animala.  They  organ- 
mies,  built  roads  (Fig.  341),  and  had  a  rude 
and  express  syatem  by  swift  runners.  Al- 
I  they  had  not  invented  writing,  they  kept 
I  by  means  of  knotted  strings.  Their  em- 
'hich  extended  for  more  than  two  thousand 
ilong  the  Andes,  and  from  the  Pacific  coast 
trackless  forestB  of  the  Amazon,  was  gov- 
by  a  powerful  chief  whose  capital  waa  Cuzco 
u.  The  stage  of  advancement  reached  by 
ed  men  was  wonderful. 

i  Spaniards,  attracted  by  the  discovery 
h  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  seized 
Span-  ftloaost  ill  of  South  America, 
dtheii  except  Brazil,  which  was  set- 
'  tied  by  the  Portuguese.     They 

d  the  natives  with  great  cruelty,  espe- 
the  Incas,  whom  they  robbed  of  their 
res  and  reduced  to  slavery, 
in  North  America,  the  Spaniards  in- 
rried  freely  with  the  Indians,  so  that 
resent  inhabitants  of  South  America 
»  a  large  extent,  of  mixed  blood.  The 
luction  of  negro  slaves  has  led  to  a 


still  greater  mixture  of 
peoples.  Therefore,  while 
there  are  still  pure-blood«d 
Indians  and  negroes,  and 
also  pure-blooded  white  men, 
especially  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, the  greater  number  of 
the  South  Americans  are  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these  very  different  races. 

Of  late  there  have  been  man; 
immigrants  from  European  coon- 
tries,  especially 
from  Germany  and  ?■  ^"*"* 
southern     Europe. 
They  have  gone  mainly  to  southern 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  ajid 
have  helped  greatly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  countriea 

Spain   maintained  her  control  in  South 

America  for  fully  three  hun- . 

dred  years.     In  the  early  part 

of    the   nineteenth   century,   however,  the 
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colonies  became  bo  dissatisfiec]  with  Spanish 
rule  that  they  fought  for  independence. 
They  were  successful  and  formed  indepen- 
dent republics,  modeled  after  the  United 
States.  Brazil  also  became  independent  of 
Portugal,  and,  after  being  for  a  long  time 
ruled  by  an  emperor,  established  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  1889.  Every 
country  of  South  America  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent republic  except  Guiana,  which  Is 
divided  among  three  European  nations,  as 
shown  on  the  map. 

II.    Brazil 

This  is  the  largest    country  in    South 

America.     Itiseven  larger  than  the  United 

States    without    Alaska,     and 

nearly  as  large  as   the   whole 

of  Europe.     While  extending  north  of  the 

equator   on   one  side,   it  reaches   into   the 

south  temperate  zone  on  the  other.     How 

many  degrees  of  latitude  does  it  include  ? 

Since  so  large  a  part  of  Brazil  is  on  the 

„    .,     .  eastern  slope  of  the  continent, 

in  the  torrid  zone,  its  climate 

is  not  only  warm,  but   moist.     Why   the 

latter  (Fig.  296)? 

Eastern  Brazil  is  a  highland  region. 
Numerous   streams   drain   this    upland    in 

various  directions.     Point  out 
Btditinago       ^^^^    ^j    ^^^^^    j-pj^     gg^-j 

What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  river  not 
tributary  to  the  Amazon  ? 

The  northern  third  of  Brazil  is  mainly 
a  vast  level  plain,  drained  by  the  Amazon 
River.  The  rainfall  in  the  Amazon  Valley 
is  so  heavy,  and  the  slope  of  the  land  so 
gentle,  that  the  river  and  its  latter  tribu- 
taries are  swollen  to  great  breadth.  At 
times  of  flood  these  rivers  overflow  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  change  it  to  an  im- 
mense swamp  crossed  by  many  channels. 
In  some  places  the  Amazon  is  several  miles 
wide,  and  resembles  a  lake  rather  than  a 
river. 

The  Amazon  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
neatly  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  a  distance 


of  twenty-two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast.  Some  of  the  tributaries  also  are 
navigable.  Along  this  water  Navigation  oq 
way  there  are  a  few  small  **>•  r*'*" 
settlements,  such  as  Manaos,  which  are 
reached  by  ocean  steamers  ;  but  away  from 
the  river  there  is  nothing  but  an  almost 
unknown  wilderness. 

The  Amazon  forest  is  a  good  type  of  the 
tropical  forest,  where  plants,  encouraged  by 
the  heat  and  dampness,  grow  Tliotropictl 
luxuriantly   in   the   rich   soil,   foiest 
Not  only  is  tlie  rainfall  heavy,   l.  ittappau^ 
but  evaporation  is  checked  by  "^ 
the  dense  vegetation,  so  that  the  forest  reeks 


Tia.  343.  — CattiDK  s  road  in  tbe  dense  tropicxi  forest  o[ 
the  Amazon  Valley.  Notice  the  wavy  viDea  banging 
from  the  trees. 

with  moisture.  Therefore,  at  night,  when 
the  temperature  falls,  such  heavy  dews  col- 
lect that  the  plants  are  wet,  as  by  a  rain. 

In  them  woods  there  ia  an  occaBioiiftl  giant  tree 
Teaching  to  a  height  of  from  one  buadred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  feet,  and  with  a  circum- 
ference of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  The  lower 
limbs  may  be  as  moch  as  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
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d.  Between  these  giant  trees  are  smaller  ones 
;Iiiig  to  rise  out  of  the  somber  shade  ioto  the 
[ht.  There  are  also  many  shrubs,  bushes, 
and  vines,  the  latter  twining  about  the  tree 
s  or  hanging  from  the  lower  limbs  (Fig.  343). 
e  woods  present  much  the  same  appeaiance 
ghout  the  year.  There  is  no  time  when  all  the 
send  forth  their  leaves  and  blossoms;  nor  is 
a  time  when  all  the  leaves  change  color  and 
o  the  ground;  Some  of  the  trees  blossom 
ghout  the  jear;  others  have  their  blossoms  at 
tr  seasons ;  thus  flowers  and  fruits  may  be  seen 
times  of  the  year. 

such  a  forest  there  is  dense  gloom  and 
ce,  broken  now  and  then  by  the  crash 


RaltVi  BiHory  <tf  Mankind. 
—  Sara)^  iDdians  who  live  In  the  interior  of 
.  tar  awa;  trom  the  region  where  white  men 


falling  tree,  or  the  sorrowful  notes  of 
1,  or  the  howling  of  monkeys,  or  per- 
ce  the  shrill  scream  of  an  animal  which 
alien  a  prey  to  the  boa. 
me  of  the  trees  of  the  forest  produce 
s  and  nuts,  others  valuable  timber  or 
dyewoods.  In  fact,  the  word 
Braal  comes  from  the  name  of 
a  dyewood  found  in  the  Ama- 
<">»  zon  forests.  Another  valu- 
able plant  is  the  vanilla,  whose 
s  are  of  value  in  making  perfumes  and 
ring  extracts.     Many  of  the   Indians 


product! 


near  the  rivers  make  loi^  journeys  into  the 
forest  to  collect  the  products,  both  for  their 
own  use  and  for  shipment  down  the  Amazon, 

The  Indians  still  cultivate  the  mandwca, 
which  was  one  of  their  principal  foods  when 
white  men  appeared.  The  root  (B)  uanitiaea 
of  this  plant  is  somewhat  like  "'«'  verto-fmii* 
a  long  sweet  potato,  and  a  dish  of  dry  meal, 
or  farina,  made  from  it  is  commonly  seen  on 
Brazilian  tables.  To  these  people  mandioca 
is,  in  a  measure,  what  wheat  is  to  those  who 
live  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  from  this 
plant  that  tapioca  is  made.  The  leaves  of  a 
tropical  plant  called  yerhorTnate,  or  Paraguay 
tea,  are  also  obtained  in  the  Brazilian  for- 
est. Brazil  produces  far  more  of  this  than 
Paraguay. 

The  natives  are  also  eng^ed  in  obtaining 
rubbery  a  product  of  great  importance  be- 
cause of  its  many  uses.     When   „,  ^  „^ 

^\.      ■  iL         lu  *■  W  Rubber 

gathering  rubber,  the  natives 

encamp  in  the  forest  in  lightly  built  huts 

from  which  paths  lead  through  the  dense 

undergrowth   to   the  rubber  trees.     Holes 

are  made  in  the  trees,  so  that  the  sap  oozes 

forth,  when  it  is  collected  in  bamboo  dishes. 

It  is  then  smoked  and  dried  before  being 

shipped   down .  the  river   to   Para.     Fiud 

this  city  on  the  map  (Fig.  333). 

Besides  the  trees  in  the  forest,  there  are 
many  rubber  plantations  tn  which  the  rubber 
tree  is  carefully  planted  and  cultivated. 
Rubber  ranks  second  among  the  exports 
from  Brazil,  and  one  of  the  principal  markets 
for  it  is  the  United  States.  What  are  some 
of  its  important  uses? 

The  coffee  tree  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia 
in  Africa.  It  was  introduced  into  Brazil 
long  ago,  and  has  proved  so  Agricnltnre 
valuable  that  Brazil  now  pro-  l.  CoSm 
duces  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  coffee 
used  in  the  world.  It  is  cultivated  all  the 
way  from  southern  Brazil  to  the  Amazon, 
and  there  are  fully  five  hundred  million 
coffee  trees  in  that  country.  They  grow 
best  at  altitudes  of  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  forty-five  hundred  feet,  and  are  there- 
fore   very   common    on    the    highlands   of 
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eastern  Brazil.  Each  tree  produces  from 
thirty  to  forty  imunds  of  coffee  a  year. 
Between  April  and  September  the  berries 
are  picked,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  hulled 
by  machinery. 

After  being  sorted  in  the  cities,  the  coffee 
ia  shipped  in  bags.  Formerly  most  of  the 
Brazilian  coffee  left  the  port  of  Rio  DE 
Janeiro  ;  but  now  more  than  half  of  it  is 
sent  from  SANTOS.  Coffee  is  the  prin- 
cipal export  of  Brazil,  and 
much  of  it  comes  to  the 
United  States. 

Cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
fruit,  and  corn  are  also  raised 
S.  Oti»r.gii.  extensively  on 
cultiu*!  prod-  the  highlands  of 
>«*•  Brazil.        Much 

cocoa  ia  cultivated  in  the 
tropical  section,  and  in  the 
extreme  south  many  cattle 
are  raised. 

The  rocks  of  the  highlands 
produce  some  valuable  min- 
Hinlng  mS        erals,    especially 
ntiinfactiirins   gold     and     dia- 
monds.    Indeed,  before  dia- 
monds   were    discovered    in 
South  Africa,  Brazil  was  the 
principal     diamond-producing    country    in 
the  world.     Both  coal   and   iron  are  also 
found,  though  they  are  not  yet  extensively 
mined. 

Manufacturing  has  begun  to  be  impor- 
tant in  Brazil,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. Cotton  manufacturing  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  there  are  also  woolen  mills, 
flour  mills,  and  other  manufacturing  plants, 
chiefly  in  southern  Brazil.  Wliy  should 
this  be  the  most  progressive  part  of  the 
country? 

The  capital  and  largest  city  of  the  Re- 
public is  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Fig.  845),  a 
city   with   a  population  of   a 
million  people,  and  the  second 
ia  size  in  South  America.     It  is  situated 
upon  a  fine  harbor  and  is  surrounded  by  an 


excellent    farming    country    dotted    with 
coffee  plantations. 

Several  other  Brazilian  cities  are  seaports, 
connected  with  the  interior  by  short  rail- 
way lines  which  bring  the  coffee  and  other 
products  for  shipment.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  SXo  Paolo,  Babia,  and  Pernam- 
Bcco,  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of  sugar 
and  cotton,  and  Santos,  the  seaport  of 
Sfio  Paulo. 


Fia.  316.  —  A  view  of  part  ot  Rio  de  Jnoeiro. 


III.   Argentina 


This  is  the  most  advanced  of  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  Argentina  extends  from  vht  tlie  most 
just  within  the  torrid  zone  to  progresBlve 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  conntiylii 
South  America.  Thus  the  S^ttAnwiica 
country  is,  for  the  most  part,  within  the 
temperate  zone,  which  has  the  climate  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  energetic 
people. 

Besides  this,  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  climate,  arid  in  one  part,  rainy  in 
another ;  tropical  here,  warm  temperate 
there,  and  cool  temperate  elsewhere.  Such 
a  variety  of  climate  makes  it  possible  to 
raise  a  great  variety  of  products. 

A  third  reason  for  rapid  progress  is  the 
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^et  that  much  of  the  country  consists  of 
pampas  (Fig.  346).  These  open,  treeless 
plains  have  made  it  easy  for  settlers  to 
move  about  and  to  carry  on  the  indus- 


Pia.  346.  — ATlewa 


tries  of  farming  and  ranching.  The  ease 
of  settlement  on  these  open  plains  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions in  the  dense  tropical  forest  of  the 
Amazon  Valley,  but  may  be  compared  with 
tlie  conditions  on  the  plains  and 
prairies  of  the  United  States. 

There  are,  however,  extensive 
forests  in  the  north,  and  lofty 
mountains  in  the  west,  and 
because  of  these  the  industries 
of  the  country  are  even  more 
varied. 

Such     favorable     conditions 
have    served    to    attract   many 
immigrants   from   Europe,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  a  lai^er  pro- 
portion of  pure-blooded  whites 
here  than  in  other  countries  of        na  347  - 
South    America.     Lai^ely    for 
this  reason  the  government  of 
Argentina  is  better  than  that  in  most  Sooth 
American  contitries.     That,  alone,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  progress  of  Argentina. 

In  many  parts  of  Argentina  the  climate 
Atricnltim  and  soil  are  favorable  to  agri- 
1.  Puuinr  culture.  In  the  warm  north- 
em  portion  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco 


are  produced ;  in  the  more  temperate  put, 
wherever  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  gnini 
and  alfalfa  are  raised.  There  is  also  mach 
fruit  raising,  especially  grapes,  from  which 
wine  and  raisins  an 
made. 

Wheat  is  the  mott 
important  agricultural 
product,  for  the  hamid 
part  of  the  Ai^ntioe 
plains  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wheat-proda- 
cing  sections  of  the 
world.  The  climate  it 
favorable,  the  soil  fer- 
tile, and  the  land  level 
or  gently  rolling,  as  is 
our  Red  Kiver  Valley. 

a.  cattle  ranch  in  the  pampas  of  Argentina.  The  extreme  SOUth  i« 

too   cold    for    farming, 
but  sheep   raising    is   carried 


on  even  in  Patagonia  and 
the  stormy  islands  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  arid,  open  plains  are  so 
well  adapted  to  ranching,  that  there  »n 


many  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  thia 
country. 

There  is  some  lumbering  and  mining  in 
the  mountainous  portion.     From  the  words 
Argentina  and  Plata,  both  of  jAmboibif 
which  mean  silver,  one  might  and  miaiiic 
conclude  that  this  is  a  great  sUver-prodn- 
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ding  region.  Thia  is  not  so,  however,  for 
those  names  are  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  the  natives  wore  silver  ornaments. 
Argentina  is  not  important  as  a  mineral- 
produuing  region,  though  some  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  found. 

In   the  large  cities  there  are  many  in- 
dustries, largely  connected   with   the   raw 
Munfactmliig   products  of  the  country.     The 
taA.  commeica    leading  kinds  are  dairying  and 
the  manufacture  of  wool,  flour,  »ugar,  wine, 
leather,  and   cotton.     A   large   portion   of 
the  raw  products,  however,  is  sent  abroad, 
particularly  wool,  hides, 
vheat,  corn,  and  meat. 
Machinery    and     many 
other  manufactured 
articles    must    still    be 
imported. 

In  a  country  so  pro- 
gressive   as    this,   it    is 
natural  that  there  should 
be  means  of  ready  trans- 
portation.     The    broad 
Parana     River,     which 
empties  into  the  Plata 
Estuary,  forms   an   im- 
portant  water  way   to   the   interior ;    and 
railways  cross  the  well-settled  portions  of 
the  country,  connecting  all  the  important 
cities.     In   fact,   there   are   more   railways 
here   than   in   any  other   South   American 
country.    -In  resources,  industries,  govern- 
ment, and  education,  Argentina,  of  all  the 
South    American    countries,    most    closely 
Tesembles  the  United  States. 

By  far  the  most  important  city  is  BuENoa 
AlBES.  With  over  a  million  inhabitants, 
T^  ^  -  -^  it  is  the  largest  city  in  South 
America,  and  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  growing  rapidly 
and  has  much  manufacturing  and 


Jost  below  BnenoB  Aires,  on  the  Plata  Estaarj,  ia 
the  seaport  of  La  Plata;  and  upstream,  on  the 
PaTana  lUver,  is  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Rosario, 
vhich  ia  an  important  railway  ceoter  aa  well  us  a 
riTer  port.  In  tie  interior  are  a  number  of  towna  and 
cities,  among  which  Cokooba  ia  one  of  the  largest 


IV.    Uruguay  and  Paraguay 


Like  so  much  of  Ai^entina,  this  is  a  re- 
gion  of  plains,  and  since  a  large  part  of  the 
country  is  well  watered,  it  is  _ 
suited  to  the  production  of  the 
same  crops  as  northern  Argentina.  But 
there  has  been  much  less  development  in 
Uruguay  than  in  Argentina.  One  reason 
is  that  it  has  been  very  badly  governed, 
for  a  few  men  have  often  controlled  the 
army  and  made  and  unmade  presidents 
almost  at  will. 


Fig.  348.  —  A  ranch  bouse  on  a  cattle  ranch  Id  Uruguay. 


In  late  years  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement, and  agriculture  is  being  ex- 
tended, —  such  crops  as  wheat  and  other 
grains,  tobacco,  and  fruits  being  important 
products.  Cattle  and  sheep,  are,  however, 
of  even  greater  importance. 

The  principal  manufactured  products 
and  exports  are  those  connected  with  cat- 
tle and  sheep;  namely,  dried  beef,  corned 
beef,  ox  tongues,  hides,  tallow,  horns,  and 
wool.  Tlie  capital  and  largest  city  is  the  sea- 
port, Montevideo,  on  the  Plata  Estuary. 

This  little  country,  like  Bolivia,  is  with- 
out a  seacoast,  though  it  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  the  Parana  River,  p^j,™,. 
It  is  a  region  of  hills  and 
plains,  partly  covered  with  forests,  but 
with  much  pasture  land  upon  which  large 
herds  of  cattle  feed.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  in  many  parts  dry,  with  most  of  the 
hot  winds  from  the  north. 
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'he  agricultural  products,  besides  cattle, 
those  of  the  warm  temperate  and  trop- 
zones.  These  include  tobacco,  rice, 
ar  cane,  and  oranges.  Rubber,  dye- 
►ds,  and  valuable  timber  are  obtained 
Q  the  forests.  Another  product  is 
m-mate^  or  Paraguay  tea.  Although 
used  so  extensively  as  our  tea,  which 
es  mainly  from  Asia,  the  Paraguay  tea 
'^ery  popular  in  South  America,  where 
use  was  learned  from  the  red  men. 
'he  capital,  Asuncion,  is  connected  with 
:entina,  Uruguay,  and  the  sea  coast  by 


Guianas 


T.   The  Guianas  and  Venezuela 

orth  of  Brazil  are  three  small  countries, 
only  portions  of  the  South  American 
continent  now  under  control 
of  European  nations.  They 
ng  to  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Qce,  respectively,  and  are  known  as 
Msh  Ouiana^  Dutch  Chiiana  or  Surinam^ 
French   Ghiiana.     Find  the  capital   of 

L. 

I  these  countries  a  large  part  of  the  surface  is 

a  forest  wilderness,  inhabited  chiefly  by  In- 

}.     This  tropical  forest,  like  that  of  the  Amazon, 

h  it  closely  resembles,  supplies  rubber  and  valu- 

timber ;  but  its  resources  are  only  slightly  de- 

)ed.   Near  the  coast  there  is  a  strip  of  cultivated 

on  which  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cotton,  and  a 

)ther  products  are  raised.     Of  late,  especially  in 

h  Guiana,  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  pro- 

on  of  cocoa  and  coffee.     Some  gold  is  found  in 

of  the  Guianas.     The  Guianas  have  but  one 

.  railway,  and  in  most  sections  there  are  almost 

)ads.     There  are  scarcely  any  exports  except 

:,   molasses,  and  rum — all  made  from  sugar 

his  name,  which  means  "  little  Venice," 
Euela  ^^®  given  in  1499  because  the 

laractcr  of  explorers  found  an  Indian  vil- 
ry,  and  lage  built  on  piles,  or  posts,  in 
^^  the  water  along  the  shore  of 

3  Maracaibo. 

enezuela  includes  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Andes,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  Guiana 
iland;  but  a  large  part  of  the  country  is 


2.  Chief  city 


occupied  by  the  broad  plains  of  the  Orinoco 
Valley.  Some  of  these  plains,  the  treeless 
llanos  (p.  228),  are  the  seat  of  extensive 
cattle  raising,  as  is  the  case  on  the  pampas 
of  Argentina.  There  is  some  farming.  ' 
Hardy  crops,  like  potatoes,  beans,  and  bar- 
ley, are  raised  even  at  altitudes  of  eight 
thousand  feet;  but  below  five  thousand  feet 
are  found  such  semitropical  and  tropical 
products  as  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cocoa, 
and  coffee.  Coffee  is  the  chief  export ;  in 
fact,  Venezuela  is  one  of  the  leading  coffee- 
producing  sections  of  South  America. 

In  parts  of  Venezuela  there  are  vast  for- 
ests which  produce  valuable  dyewoods  and 
rubber ;  and  among  the  mountains  are  rich 
mineral  deposits,  especially  gold. 

Ther  capital,  Caracas,  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  situated  upon 
a  plateau,  over  three  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  connected  with 
its  seaports  by  a  short  railway. 

In  1812  Caracas  was  visited  by  one  of  the  most 
terrible  earthquakes  ever  recorded.  It  being  Ascen- 
sion Day,  a  great  part  of  the  population,  which  is 
Catholic,  was  at  church.  The  first  shock  caused 
the  bell  to  toll ;  but  after  all  danger  was  thought  to 
be  past,  there  came  a  terrible  noise  from  under- 
ground, resembling  the  rolling  of  thunder,  though 
louder  and  longer.  Then  followed  a  shaking  of  the 
earth,  so  tremendous  that  churches  and  houses  were 
overthrown,  and  the  inhabitants  were  buried  beneath 
their  ruins.  On  that  day  fully  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons perished. 

VI.   Tropical  Andean  Countries 

These  countries  —  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia — ^are  all  crossed  by  the 
lofty  Andes,  and  are  therefore  Resemblances 
very  mountainous..  Each  of  to  one  another 
them  extends  eastward,  beyond  l.  in  surface 
the  mountains,  to  the  plains  of  the  upper 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  valleys.  The  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
in  the  region  of  the  equator,  have  never 
been  fully  explored,  and  for  that  reason  the 
exact  boundaries  of  these  countries  of  this 
section  have  been  in  dispute. 
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In  Buch  a  mountainous  country,  there  is, 
of  course,  great  variety  of  climate.  Tropi- 
S  bi  ToriBty  of  *^^^  ^^^^  prevails  throughout 
ciimBteudof  the  lowlands  (Fig.  349);  but 
fann  product!  ^^  ^^^  mountain  slopes  there 
are  temperate  and  even  frigid  climates. 

The  farm  producte  vary  accordingly.    Up  to  an 
elevation  of  three  thousand  to  four  thoosand  feet, 
bananas,  sugar  cane,  oocoa,  and  other  plants  of  hot 
climateB  floarish.     Above  this,  to  an 
elevation  of  six  or  seveD  thousand 
feet,  tobacco,  corn,  and  coffee  are 
cultivated.     From  this  height  up  to 
about  ten  thousand  feet,  wheat  aad 
OUT  Northern  vegetables  and  fniita 
do  well;    but  above  ten  thousand 
feet  the  bleak  mountain  peaks  are 
too  cold  for  farming. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
rainfall,  as  well  as  in  temperature. 
Near  the  equator  the  rainfall  is 
heavj;  but  in  aouthem  Peru,  which 
lies  in  the  belt  of  the  southeast 
trade  winds  (p.  213),  the  climate  is 
arid.  On  this  account  the  tropical 
forest  gradually  dwindles  toward 
the  south,  being  replaced  first  by 
arid  plains,  and  then  by  deserts. 

The  fact  that  this  section  ia 
so  mountainous  explains  its 
S.  iDabnndance  importance  OS  a 
«f  minerals  mineral     region. 

Gold  and  silver  ores,  and 
other  minerals  as  well,  are 
found  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  limit  of  the 
Andes,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
great  mineral-producing  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

None  of  the  capitals  of  the  Andean  coun- 
triea  are  on  the  coast,  and  several  are  in  the 
4.  In  location  interior  at  a  considerable  ele- 
of  chief  cities  vation  above  sea  level.  Find 
examples.  In  choosing  such  sites  the  inhab- 
itants have  had  the  example  set  them  both 
by  their  Spanish  ancestors  and  by  the  In- 
cas ;  for  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Inoas,  and 
Madrid,  the  Spanish  capital,  are  both  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  sea  level,  and 
many  miles  from  the  coast.  The  principal 
objects  in  the  selection  of  such  sites  were 


to  be  near  the  mines,  to  secure  a  cooler  and 
more  healthful  climate,  and  to  obtain  pro- 
tection from  attack  by  sea.  Doubtless  the 
absence  of  good  harbors  (p.  238}  was  an- 
other reason  why  these  capitals  were  not 
located  on  the  coast. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  carry  on  a 

republican  oiovernment  in  these  . 

^    ^  .         °,  ,  _..    *   8.  Ooronuneat 

countries,  where  a  lai^  part  of 


Fto.  349.  —  Tropical  foliage  od  tbe  lowlands  of  Ecuador  oear  the  coast. 

the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  where  there  are  so  many  Indians  and 
half-breeds.  In  each  of  them  ambitious  lead- 
ers, usually  generals  in  the  army,  have  i^ain 
and  again  overturned  the  government.  This 
has  greatly  interfered  with  the  development 
of  industry  and  commerce  j  for  neither  life 
nor  property  has  been  safe.  It  has  also  pre- 
vented settlers  from  coming.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, there  haa  been  great  improvement. 

Colombia,  named    after  Columbus,  has 
seacoast  on  both  oceans.     Tbe  western  part 
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Pio.  3S0.  —  A  vlllsge  in  PaDama. 

ery  mountaiDons,  for  several  of  the 
lean  ranges  terminate  there.  Mach 
..  mineral    is   found    here,   gold 

and  silver  being  most  impor- 
,  thongh  emeralds  of   excellent   grade 
also  obtained. 
1  the  eastern  portion,  on  the  other  hand. 


are  treeless  llanos  on  vhich 
large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
raised,  as  in  Venezuela. 
Coffee  is  the  principal  fann 
product  and  the  chief  export; 
but  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa  are  also  produced.  On 
the  mountain  slopes  the  graina, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  tem- 
perate climates  are  grown. 

Bogota,  the    capital   and 
largest  city,  ia  situated  far  in 
the  interior,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
sea   level.     It  has  an  agree- 
able    climate,    even     though 
within  the  tropical  zone. 
The  small  republic  of  Panama  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Colombia,  but  it  revolted 
and   became    an    independent  «._,_, 
country     a     few    years    ago. 
What  have  you  learned  about  it  (p.  177)? 
What  can  you  tell  about  the  Panama  Canal 
zone  (p.  154)? 


Tm.  361. —  A  booBfl  in  Ecuador  raised  above  tbe  ground  because  at  Uie  damtmesi 
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Why  should  Ecuador,  the  Spanish  word 
for  equator,  be  given  to  this  country  ?  In 
the  Andes  of  Ecuador  there  are  many  vol- 
Ecnador  caDoes,  including  Cotopaxi,  the 

loftiest  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  and  Chimborazo,  which  is  stiU  higher, 
though  no  longer  active.  Describe  the  cli- 
mate (p.   212). 

The  principal  occupations  are  farming 
and  cattle  raising.  The  chief  farm  prod- 
ucts are  wheat  and  barley  on  the  high- 
lands, and  coffee,  sugar  cane,  and  eoeoa 
on  the  lowlands.  Cocoa  is  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  Ecuador,  and  fully  one 
sixth  of  all  that  is  produced  in  the  world 
comes  from  here. 

The  cocoa  tree,  which  grows  in  the  shade  of  the 
larger  foreet  trees,  has  small  pink  atid  yellow  blos- 
soms which  spring  directly  from  the  main  trunb  and 
branches.  I^  leaves  are  always  green  and  it  blos- 
soms throughout  the  year.  From  each  blossom 
there  develops  a  golden-colored  pod,  several  inches 
in  length,  inclosing  a  number  of  seeds,  or  beans, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  almond.  After 
being  washed,  dried,  and  roasted,  the  beans  are  ready 
to  be  made  into  cocoa  and  chocolate.  What  are 
some  of  their  uses?  By  what  routes  might  they  be 
shipped  from  Guayaquil  to  New  York  ? 

Another  product  of  Ecuodor,  and  of  some  other 
South  American  countries,  is  tariaparilla.  The  rub- 
ber industry  is  also  well  developed. 

There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  roads 
in  this  country,  making  the  transportation 
of  heavy  machinery  very  diiBcult.  This 
fact  interferes  greatly  with  mining  among 
the  mountains.  Therefore,  although  there 
are  known  to  be  many  minerals,  there  is 
little  mining  except  of  the  richest  gold  de- 
posits. There  is  almost  no  manufacturing 
in  the  country, 

Guayaquil,  the  seaport  and  the  western- 
most of  the  large  cities  of  South  America, 
ia  first  in  size.  It  is  in  W.  Long.  80°.  Does 
it  lie  east  or  west  of  Washington,  D.C.  ? 
Quito,  the  capital  and  the  second  city  in 
size,  is  situated  among  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  at  an  elevation  of  about  nine  thou- 
sand  feet. 

There  is  abundant  rainfall  in  northern 
Peru  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes ; 


but  in  southern  Peru  the  climate  is  arid 

and  there  are  deserts  (Fig.  296).     Recall  the 

cause    of    this    arid    climate  Pem 

(p.  212).     So  little  rain  falls  l-  CUmate 

in  southwestern   Peru  that  in  some  parts, 

even  close  hy  the  sea,  there  is  an  average 

of  but  one  shower  in  seven  years. 

Peru  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 

of    gold    and    silver    for    the  .  _,  , 
a  ■    I  mi       *'  Hlniu 

Spanish  conqaerors.  1  he 
Incas,  who  dwelt  there,  had  collected  gold 
for  ornaments, 
and  this  the 
Spaniards  seized. 
Then,  opening 
mines,  they 
forced  the  In- 
dians to  work  in 
them  as  slaves. 
Since  that  time 
vast  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver 
have  been  ob- 
tallied  in  this 
country  j  and 
valuable  -deposits 
of  coal,  petro- 
leum, and  copper 
have  also  been 
found. 

There  is  much 
agriculture   in 
Peru,    the    prin- 
cipal crops  being      y,^  g^^.  _  ^„  i„^  i^^iar.  ot 
corn,  wheat,  and  Pern, 

potatoes     among 

the    mountains,    and    sugar    cane,   cotton, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  and  coffee  in         ^^ 
the    lower    and    warmer   sec-  s™" 

tions.  Even  in  the  desert  portion  there  is 
some  farming  by  irrigation,  as  in  southern 
California.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  raised,  and  also  the  llama  and 
alpaca  for  their  wool  (Fig.  353). 

An  unusual  product  is  coca,  from  which 
cocaine  is  made;  and  another  is  cmchona, 
or  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  quinine  is 
made.     These  plants  were  cultivated  by 
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Fia.  803.  —The  Bonth  Amerlctui  llkioft. 

the     Incas     before     the     coining     of     the 
Spaniards. 

There  is  some  manufacturiag  in  Peru,  especially 
of  nig&r  and  cotton  goods.  One  great  difficulty, 
however,  haa  been  that  of  transpor- 
tation. The  ru^ed  Audes  extend 
the  entire  length  of  ttie  country, 
separating  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
broad,  forest-covered  plains  of  eastern  -Peru.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  Peruvians  hare  built 
KTeral  railways,  one  of  which  deserves  special  men- 
tion. Beginning  at  Callao  this  line  passes  through 
Lima;  then  it  climbs  the  mountains,  crossing  deep 
gorges,  by  means  of  high  trestles,  winding  about  on 
the  very  e<^e  of  precipices,  tunneling  through  the 
mountain  rock,  and  finally  craesing 
the  western  range  'of  the  Andes  at 
«n  elevation  of  over  fifteen  thousand 
feet. 

LiMA,the  capital  (Fig.  354), 

founded  by  the  Spaniah  con- 
querors iD  1535, 
is  situated  at  the 

base  of  the  Andes.     Callao, 

the  seaport  of  Lima,  is  about 

seven  miles  from  the  capital. 

Its  harbor  is  but  little  more 

than  an  open  roadstead  partly 

protected  by  an  island  on  the 

southwest     side.      However, 

since    the    winds    and    ocean 

swells    are    from    the    aotUh, 


S.  ChMHtiM 


while  the  coast  b  seldom 
visited  by  storms,  this  alight 
protection  is  sufficient. 

Abuicipa,  at  an  eleTttion  d 
■even  thousand  feet,  is  sepsnted 
from  the  sea  by  sixty  mitu  d 
desert.  Cvzco  is  on  an  intcrkir 
table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  arm 
eleven  thousand  feet  The  niiu  of 
the  Inca  citadels  and  "paUMs''u( 
still  to  be  seen,  and  many  pun- 
blooded  and  half-breed  Incaa  tbl 
dwell  in  and  near  tJiia  sncioit 
capiUL 

This  country,  named  after 
General    Bolivar,    the    great 
South  American  onii»i« 
leader  in  the  re- 
volt gainst  Spain,  was  robbed 
of  its   seacoast   by   Chile.     Its  surface  ia 
mountainous,   with    broad   and   very  high 
plateaus    between    the    mountain    ranges. 
In  one  of  these  valleys  lies  Lake  Titicsca 
(Fig.  855),  partly  in   Peru  and  partly  in 
Bolivia.     This  lake,  the  greatest  in  Soutli 
America,  is  about  a  third  the  size  of  Lake 
Erie.     It  is  the  most  elevated  great  lake  in 
the  world,  lying  over  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  Incas  occupied  this  region  also,vd 
mined  much  gold.  Besides  gold,  the  8^^ 
ish  discovered  veins  of  copper,  tin,  umjll- 


Fio.  3M.  —  A  vlsw  of  lima,  the  capital  of  Para. 
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ver,  so  that  mining  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  It  is 
said  that  over  three  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  has 
been  mined  in  Bolivia  since 
the  Spaniards  firat  visited  the 
country. 

Both  the  mining  and  the  work  of 
obtaining  the  metals  from  the  ore  are 
done  very  crudely.  For  example, 
instead  of  vaiag  costly  machines  for 
crushing  the  ore,  as  in  the  United 
States,  one  method  is  to  roll  bowlders 
around  on  the  ore.  Since  there  are 
very  few  railways,  goods  are  carried 
for  the  moat  part  by  trains  of  pack 
mnleB,  doakeys,  alpaca^  or  llamas 
(Fig.  337).  The  llama  here,  as  in 
Peru,  is  of  great  value  to  the  in- 
habitants, not  merely  as  a  beast  of 

burden,  but  also  as  a  source  of  wool  ^o-  ^^-  —  ludtsas  in  tbeir  grass  boats  on  Lake  Tlticaca. 

for  clothing. 

Like   eastern  Peru  and  the  Amazon  Valley  of  |  forest  wilderness.    In  the  mountain  valleys,  how- 
Brazil,  much  of  easLero  Bolivia  is  an  almost  unknown  I  ever,  there  are   settlementa  where    agriculture  is 


Via.  3B6.—  Ia  Paz,  tlie  laigMt  dt;  of  Bolivia,  situated  tn  an  arid  valley  among  the  lofty  Andw. 
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.  on,  with  products  rimilar  to  those  of  Peru, 
them.    Most  of  these  are  consunied  at  home, 
I  some  coSee  is  exported, 
tilway  line  connects  western  Bolivia  with  the 

Lit  there  is  great  need  of  others.  Another 
a  the  improvement  of  the  water  ways  to 
river  transportation  to  the  Atlantic.  Through 
ivers  could  boats  pass  to  the  sea? 
i  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  La  Paz  (Fig.  356), 
gest  city,  has  more  than  three  tiroes  as  many 
iants  aa  the  capital. 

Vir.  Chile 
i   eastern   boundary   of  Chile   is   the 
!  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
)  drainage  ;  and  since  this  runs 

s  along  the  Andes,  the  country 

y  mountainou!!,  and  narrow  in  an  east 


reaches  far  into  the  bleak  sooth  temperate 
zone  ;  and  on  the  mountttin  slopes  there  is 
every  climaU),  from  torrid  to  frigid.  l"hB 
very  name,  Chile,  is  derived  from  an  Indian 
word  for  snow. 

There  is  also  great  difference  in  rainfall ; 
for  northern  Chile  is  arid,  and  in  some  po^ 
tions  an  absolute  desert ;  while  central  and 
southern  Chile  reach  into  the  rainy  belt  of 
prevailing  westerlies  (p.  212),  The  best- 
developed  section  of  the  country  lies  in  the 
middle  part,  between  the  hot,  arid  north 
and  the  bleak,  rainy  south. 

There  is  much  mineral  wealth,  including 
gold,  silver,  coal,  and  copper. 
Of    these    copper    is    one    of  "™"'K 


Fig.  357.  —  The  abippiag  in  Valparaiso  barbor. 


e8t  direction.     Measure   its   length  ; 

;s  width.     Except  in  the  south,  the 

ine  is  regular,  like  that  of  the  rest  of 

America. 

climate  varies  more  than  that  of  any 

other  South  American  country. 

The  northern   part   is  within 
irrid    zone,  while    the   southern   end 


the  most  valuable  minerals,  and  Chile, 
like  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the 
great  copper-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  Even  more  important  than  the 
copper  are  the  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  yield  many  million  dollars'  worth 
of  nitrate  every  year.  This  substance  is 
one  of  the  chief  exports. 
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The  nitrate  beds  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  Desert  of 
Atacama,  in  which  rain  seldom  falls.  The  sab- 
stance  occurs  in  layers  from  a  few  inches  to  one  or  two 
feet  in  thickness,  over  an  area  thirty  or  forty  miles  in 
breadth.  After  being  dug  out,  the  pure  nitrate  is 
dissolved  and  separated  from  its  impurities,  and 
then  sold.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  fertilizer,  for  which 
purpose  large  quantities  are  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Iquiqub. 


A^ilcultiiro 


Agriculture  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
Chile,  especially  in  the  rainy  middle  por- 
tion, as  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  principal 
crops  are  the  various  grains,  tobacco,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  More  wheat  and  barley  are 
produced  than  are  needed  at  home,  so  that 
Chile  helps  to  supply  other  nations  with 
these  grains.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
reared ;  and  sheep  raising  is  one  of  the 
chief  industries  in  southern  Chile.  Hides, 
leather,  and  wool  are  exported. 

There  is  more  manufacturing  than  in 
most  South  American  countries,  the  princi- 

Hannfactnrine   P*^  ^^^^^  ^'""S  Aour  milling, 

cheese  making,   tannmg,   and 

shoemaking.       Manufacturing    is    rapidly 

increasing,  but,  as  in  other  South  American 

countries,  it  is  still  necessary  to  import  from 

Europe  and  the  United  States  much  of  the 

machinery  and  other  manufactured  articles 

used. 

Chile  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
nations  in  South  America.  Its  government 
Progress  of  is  good,  and  its  industries  are 
the  country  well  developed.  This  progress 
is  doubtless  in  large  part  due  to  tlie  tem- 
perate climate,  which  requires  energy  on 
the  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  invites  set- 
tlers from  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  most 
advanced  nations  of  South  America  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  temperate  zone,  while  the 
next  most  progressive  country,  Brazil,  is 
partly  in  that  zone. 

The  principal  cities  of  Chile  are  San- 
TiAQO,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  situated 

inland,  and  Valparaiso,  its 
seaport  (Fig.  357).  The  har- 
bor   of  Valparaiso,    like    that    of    Callao 


Chief  cities 


(p.  252),  is  open   to   the  north;   but  the 
wind  seldom  blows  from  that  quarter.    . 

VIII.  Islands  near  the  Continent 

Just  off  the  coast  of   Venezuela,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  is  the  low  island  of  Trinidad, 
a  British  possession.    This  island  is  #|   x.,       .^i, 
especially  noted  for  its  pitch  lake,  ^^"^*  "^™ 
from  which  aSphaltum  is  obtained 
for  use  in  making  asphalt    pavements.     The  as- 
phaltum  oozes  slowly  from  the  ground;  and,  as  it  is 
dug  out,  more  takes  its  place,  showing  that  there  is 
a  very  large  supply  beneath  the  surface. 

Just  east  of  the  southern  tip  of  South  America 
are  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  belong  to   Great 
Britain.    Still  farther  east  are  the   ^.    , 
islands  of  Svufh  Georgia,  also  British.  ^T^*  ^^^' 
They  are  cold,  bleak  lands,  with  no 
permanent  inhabitants.    Yet  they  are  no  nearer  the 
south  frigid  zone  than  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  to 
the  north  frigid  zone.    This  difference  in  climate  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  affected  by  a 
warm  ocean  current,  while  South  Georgia  is  swept 
by  cold  currents  from  the  Antarctic. 

West  of  Chile,  and  belonging  to  that  country,  is 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  This  is  the  island 
where  Selkirk  was  wrecked,  and  ^7  (w.  fj^g  ^JLt 
some  is  thought  to  be  the  island 
home  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  seems  quite  certain, 
however,  that  Defoe  described  Tobago,  just  north  of 
Trinidad,  instead  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

The  Galapagos  Islands,  about  six  hundred  miles 
west  of  Ecuador,  on  the  equator,  are  a  group  of 
small  volcanic  islands  owned  by  Ecuador.  They 
are  too  far  from  the  continent  to  show  on  our  map 
(see  Fig.  2). 

1.  What  striking  resemblances  in  surface  features 
are  there  between  North  and  South  America? 
2.  What  differences?  3.  Show  how  p^-j^-- 
the  temperature  varies  from  place  to  o^ootiona 
place.  4.  The  rainfall.  5.  Describe  ^ 
the  plant  and  animal  life.  6.  What  can  you  tell  about 
the  native  inhabitants  ?  7.  The  Spaniards  and  recent 
im  migrants  ?  8.  Wh  at  can  you  tell  about  the  govern- 
ment?  9.  Compare  Brazil  with  the  United  States  in 
area.  10.  What  about  its  climate  and  drainage? 
11.  Navigation  on  its  rivers  ?  12.  Describe  the  tropical 
forest.  13.  What  valuable  products  are  obtained 
there  ?  14.  What  are  the  agricultural  products  of 
Brazil?  15.  What  is  the  condition  of  mining?  Of 
manufacturing  ?  16.  Name  and  locate  the  principal 
cities.  17.  Give  some  reasons  why  Argentina  is 
the  most  progressive  country  of  South  America. 
18.  What  about  its  agriculture  ?  19.  Lumbering  and 
mining?  20.  Manufacturing  and  commerce? 
21.  Name  and  locate  its  principal  cities.  22.  Give  one 
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for  the  slower  development  of  Uruguay, 
lat  are  its  products?  24.  Name  and  locate 
:  city.  25.  What  kind  of  country  is  Paraguay? 
out  its  products  and  chief  city.  26.  Name 
anas.  What  about  their  products  and  com- 
27.  What  are  the  surface  features  of  Vene- 
28.  What  are  its  products  ?  29.  Locate  the 
ty.  30.  How  do  the  tropical  Andean  coun- 
isemble  one  another  in  surface  features? 
ariety  of  climate  and  of  farm  products  ?  32.  In 
ice  of  minerals  ?  33.  In  location  of  principal 
34.  In  character  of  their  government? 
it  about  the  surface  features  and  the  products 
obia  ?  36.  What  is  its  leading  city  ?  37.  De- 
the  surface  and  climate  of  Ecuador, 
aat  are  its  agricultural  products?  39.  What 
lining  and  manufacturing?  40.  Name  and 
ihe  principal  cities  of  Ecuador.  41.  What 
has  Peru?  42.  What  about  mining  there? 
iculture?  44.  Manufacturing  and  transpor- 
45.  Name  and  locate  its  chief  cities. 
3ribe  the  surface  features  of  Bolivia.  47.  Tell 
nining  in  that  country.  48.  Agriculture, 
mmerce  and  chief  cities.  50.  Describe  the 
5f  Chile.  51.  The  climate.  52.  What  about 
there?  53.  Agriculture?  54.  Manufactur- 
es. Why  has  Chile  made  such  progress? 
bte  the  chief  cities.  57.  Name,  locate,  and  tell 
icipal  facts  about  the  islands  near  South 
b. 

lich  of  the  two  Americas  has  the  advantage 
d  to  latitude  ?  Show  how.  2.  Tell  about  the 
effects  of  the  trade  winds  in  each 
continent  (Fig.  296).  3.  Of  the 
prevailing  westerlies  (Figs.  297  and 
299).  4.  Locate  the  arid  sections 
continent,  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  lack 
(Figs.  296,  297).  5.  Point  out  the  rainiest 
in  each,  and  state  the  causes.    6.  Which 
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of  the  two  continents  has  the  better  posilaon  for 
world  commerce?  Why?  7.  Into  what  ocean  do  the 
principal  rivers  of  South  America  flow  ?  Of  North 
America  ?  8.  What  can  you  say  about  the  regularity 
of  the  coast  of  the  two  continents  ?  Which  has  the 
advantage  in  this  respect?  How?  9.  Locate  the 
five  principal  coast  cities  of  South  America;  of 
North  America.  State  the  main  advantages  of  the 
location  in  each  case.  10.  What  about  the  number 
of  lakes  in  each  continent  and  their  value  for  com- 
merce? 11.  What  about  the  number  of  large  cities 
in  the  interior  of  each  continent  ?  12.  Compare  both 
Brazil  and  Argentina  with  the  United  States  in  area; 
in  population.  13.  Compare  Chile  with  Texas  in 
these  two  respects.  14.  Make  a  list  of  the  important 
farm  products  common  to  South  America  and  the 
United  States.  15.  Name  some  products  that  are 
extensively  raised  in  one  and  not  in  the  other. 
16.  Which  parts  of  each  continent  are  especially 
noted  for  cotton?  Coffee?  Wheat?  Cattle  and 
sheep?  Copper?  Precious  metals?  17.  What  is 
the  prevailing  kind  of  government  in  North  and  in 
. South  America  ?  What  sections  have  adifferent  kind 
of  government  ? 

1.  Give  several  reasons  why  South  America  has 
been  much  less  rapidly  settled  than  North  America. 
2.  How  does  the  Spaniards' treatment   «        ^ 
of  the  Incas  compare  with  their  treat-      ^* 
ment.of  the  North  American  Indians?    3.  Find  out 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  coffee  is  often  adulterated. 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  South  America ;  a  sand  model. 

5.  If  you  were  expecting  to  emigrate  there,  in  what 
country  would  you  prefer  to  settle?  Why?  6.  What 
products  of  South  America  are  you  probably  seeing 
and  using  from  week  to  week  ?  7.  Is  Brazil  likely  to 
rival  the  United  States  in  importance  in  the  future? 
Why  ?  8.  Is  it  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  for 
South  America  that  it  is  divided  into  so  many  more 
countries  than  North  America?    Why  ? 
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1.  On  the  map  (Fig.  358)  trace  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  2.  What  peninsulas  are 
«.    -  there?    3.  What  countries  are  wholly 

^  ^  or  partly  on  peniixsulas?  4.  How 
does  Russia  compare  in  area  with  the  other  countries 
of  Europe?  With  the  United  States?  (See  Appen- 
dix, p.  424.)  5.  Where  are  the  principal  moun- 
tains? 6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  rivers. 
7.  The  40th  parallel  of  latitude  crosses  what  coun- 
tries of  Europe?  Through  or  near  what  cities  in 
the  United  States  does  it  pass? 

I.   General  Facts 

The  continent  of  Europe  was  named  when 
only  the  southern  part  of  it  was  known. 
Why  caUed  a  As  people  learned  more  about 
continent  it,  they  found  that  Europe  was 

connected  with  Asia,  being,  in  fact,  a  great 
peninsula  extending  westward.  We  now 
know  that  Europe  and  Asia  together  really 
term  a  single  continent,  which  is  called 
Eurasia.  But  since.  Europe  has  been  long 
considered  a  separate  continent,  and  has 
been  so  important  as  the  home  of  the  civilized 
races,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  class  it  as  a 
continent. 

As  in  the  case  of  North  America,  the 
growth  of  the  continent  of  Europe  has  re- 

C4.«^  ^4  4.1.-.  quired  millions  of  years.  Far 
Story  of  the       ^     i     •      i.-  j.  - 

continent  back   in   time   mountains  ap- 

1.  Formatioii  of  p^ared  above  the  sea  in  several 
moantainsinthe  places,  as  in  the  north westem 
northwest  portion  of  the  continent.     Al- 

though  greatly  worn  away,  these  mountains 
may  still  be  seen  in  Finland,  Scandinavia, 
and  Scotland  (Figs.  359  and  360),  as  well 
as  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  sections. 
They  resemble  the  mountains  of  New  Eng- 
land and  eastern  Canada. 

Other  mountain  ranges  were  formed  in 
southern  Europe ;  but,  like  those  of  west- 


ern America,  they  are  younger  and  are 
far  less  worn  away  than  the  older  moun- 
tains mentioned.  Therefore  2.  Later  moon- 
the  Pyrenees  (Fig.  391),  Alps  tain  ranges,  and 
(Fig.  430),  and  Caucasus  (Fig.  ^^•i' direction 

361)  mountains  are  still  of  great  height. 
Find  each  on  Figure  359.  Besides  the 
mountains  named,  there  is  a  long,  low 
chain,  known  as  the  Urals^  which  extends 
north  and  south  along  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Europe.  Other  highlands  are  shown  on 
Figure  860.  Where  are  lihey  mainly 
situated  ? 

The  highest  mountains  in  Europe  are  in 
the  south,  and  they  extend  in  various  direc- 
tions, though  mainly  east  and  west.  How 
does  this  arrangement  promise  to  affect  the 
climate  ?  Next  to  the  Caucasus  (Fig.  361), 
the  loftiest  of  all  are  the  Alps  (Figs. 
430,  434).  The  rains  and  snows  of  the 
Alps  find  their  way  to  the  sea  through  sev- 
eral of  the  large  rivers  of  Europe.  What 
are  the  names  of  the  largest  (Fig.  359)? 
Headwaters  of  four  of  them  —  the  Po, 
Rhone,  Rhine,  and  Danube — are  within 
forty  miles  of  one  another  in  the  Alps. 

Europe  owes  much  of  its  very  irregular 
outline  to  the  fact  that  the  mountains  are 
not  continuous,  and  consist  of  chains  ex- 
tending in  various  directions.  How  does 
Europe  compare  with  North  America  in 
this  respect  ?     With  South  America  ? 

Between  the  mountains  of  the  north- 
west, the  east,  and  the  south  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive lowland  (Fig.  360).  j  xheiow 
A  part  of  this  has  been  lowered  plain  between 
beneath  the  sea  by  the  sinking  these  mountain! 
of  the  land,  thus  forming  the  shallow  Baltic 
Sea.  This  plain  extends  from  southern 
England,  through   Belgium  and   Holland, 
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or  the  "Low  Countriea,"  entirely  across 
Germany  (Fig.  420)  and  Russia  (Fig.  860). 
It  broadens 
toward  the " 
east  uatil  it 
includes  al- 
most all  of 
Russia.  Eati- 
m ate  its  length 
from  east  to 
west.  About 
two  thirds  of 
Europe  is  in- 
cluded in  this 
plain. 

While  the 
mountains  and 
plains  were  be- 
ing made,  coal 
beds  were  also 

4.  FMUAtioa  of  forming,  as  was  the  case  in 
cMibeda;aiH  America  during  the  Coal 
kind*  of  coal  Ptrioi.  State  once  more  how 
coal    was    formed    (p.    2).      Figure    3(i2 


found  ?     Most  of   the   coal   is   fiifumtiious, 
though    there    is    some    anthraate.      In   a 


Fid.  361.  — a  view  over  tbe  CI 


number  of  sections  lignite,  or  brown  coal, 
is  mined ;  and  peai  is  also  dug  for  fuel  in 
western  Europe. 

At  the  same  period  that  eastern  North 
America  was  invaded  hy  a 
great  ice  sheet  5.  Thaput 
from  the  north,  ^"  **• 
snow  gathered  on  the  high- 
landsof  northwestern  Europe 
and  spread  outward  in  all 
directions.  Figure  363 
shows  the  extent  of  the  Euro- 
pean ice  sheet.  It  made  the 
same  changes  in  Europe  as 
in  our  country.  State  what 
these  changes  were  (p.  9). 

The     irregular     coast    of 
northwestern     Europe,    like 
that  of   north-  ,   „      ,     . 
JNortn    tba  coMt  lino, 
due  ""^  "I 


Fio.  3G2.  —  Mup  or  ibe  coal  fields  of  Europe. 


shows  the  parts  of  Europe  in  which  coal 
beds  oooar.     In  what  countries  are   they 


America,  __ 
to  the  sinking  *^'* 
of  the  land.  The  Baltic  Sea 
and  its  gulfs  are  old  laud 
valleys,  sunk  beneath  the 
sea ;  and  the  hills  of  this 
sunken  land  form  either  islands,  peninsulas, 
or  shallow  banks  where  food  fish  abound. 


iring  the  growth  of  the  mouDtains  of 
tkero  Europe,  the  rising  and  sinking  of 
I  areas  of  land  has  made  many  penin- 
I,  with  bays,  gulfs,  islands,  and  seas  be- 
n. '  The  Mediterranean  Sea  occupies  a 
I,  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  formed 
he  sinking  of  this  part  of  the  earth's 
;.    Some  of  the  islands  in  the  Medi- 


boundary  of  western  United  States,  it 
passes  entirely  south  of  England,  crosses 
France  near  Paris,  and  ex-  climate 
tends  through  southern  Ger-  i.  n*  uti- 
many  and  Russia.  From  this  tndBirfEnwpt 
it  is  seen  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
Europe  lies  farther  north  than  the  United 
States,  and  due  east  of  Canada.     Petro- 


Fto.  363,  —  The  Ice  sheet  oC  Europe. 


nean  Sea  were  partly  or  wholly  built 
{  volcanic  action. 

a  result  of  all  these  movements  of  the 
Europe  has  the  most  irregular  coast 
1  the  continents.  Name  the  larger 
isulas,  gulfs,  and  seas  that  border 
pe.  How  about  the  number  of  hne 
jrs  ?  Show,  hy  examples,  how  such  an 
]Iar  coast  is  of  advantage  in  allowing 
Is  to  sail  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
aent. 

ice  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude  on  a 
or  map  of  the  world.  Notice  that 
the  49th  parallel  forms  the  northern 


grad  is  in  the  same  latitude  aa  northern 
Labrador ;  and  the  tips  o£  the  peninsulas  of 
southern  Europe  reach  no  farther  south 
than  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia. 

In  spite  of  this  latitude,  and  of  the  fact 
that  Europe  is  much  less  than  half  the  size 
of  North  America,  that  conti-  j.  The  popou- 
nent  supports  over  three  times  tiiin«ndc»p« 
as   many   inhabitants    as    our 
own,  or  over  four  hundred  million  persons. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  Far  North,  near  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  climate  is  bleak,  and  there 
are  barren,  frozen  tundras.  But  south  of 
this  is  a  belt  of  fir,  spruce,  pine,  and  other 


trees.  Within  the  forest  belt,  and  south  of 
it,  the  climate  permits  the  growth  of  the 
grains  and  fruits  that  flourish  in  southern 
Canada  and  northern  United  States.  Far- 
ther south,  in  southern  Europe,  in  the 
latitude  of  central  United  States,  such  semi- 
tropical  fruits   as   oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
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possible  for  crops  to  be  raised  nearer  the 
pole  in  Europe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  Without  such  winds,  much  of  that 
densely  populated  continent  (Fig,  364) 
would  be  a  barren  waste,  like  Labrador. 

In  North  America,  where  high  mountains 
extend  north  and  south  along  the  entire 


and  figs  are  cultivated.  That  is  to  say, 
the  products  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
are  such  as  grow  several  hundred  miles  far^ 
ther  south  in  eastern  North  America. 

The  prevailing  westerlies  are  felt  in 
northern  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United 
>,B.p!«.tion  States  (p.  212).  Blowing  from 
ofth«u*iiipii»-  across  the  warm  ocean  waters 
tagfMti  (p.  228),  they  bring  an  enor- 

(1)  TheprevaU-  mous  amount  of  heat   to  the 

more  than  any  other  thing,  that  make  it 


western  side  of  the  continent,  the  warm, 
damp   air   soon    loses    its    moisture    as   it 
moves  eastward  (p.  211).     In   _  _ 
Europe,   on   the    other    hand.  If  north  and 
where  the  higher  ranges  ex-  toath  mmintain 
tend  nearly  east  and  west,  the  J^^^f**"'*" 
mountains  interfere  much  less 
with  the  movement  of  vapor  to  the  interior. 
For  that   reason   the  west  winds  give  up 
their  moisture  little  by  little,  and  over  a 
wide  area.     This  is  the  chief  reason  why 
there  is  no  arid  land  in  the  belt  of  wester- 


■om  western  Ireland  to  eastern  Russia. 
ler  reason  is  that,  in  this  cool  north- 
imate,  the  soil  loses  little  of  its  water 

iporation. 

effect  of  the  ocean  wiuds  is  natorftlly  ereat«st 
Bcoaat,aB  in  WEBtern  North  America.  There- 
Qgland  has  a  mild,  rainy  climate ;  but  the 
east  one  goes,  tbe  less  the  influence  of  the 
a  felt.  Thus,  in  eastern  Russia  there  are 
[tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  there  is  danger 
3US    droughts.    Compare  the 


FiQ.  3GS.  — Rainfall  map  □(  Europe. 

«mpeTatare  (Figs.  317  and  318)  and  the  rain* 
g.  365)  of  these  two  sections, 
numerous  inland  seas  are  another  important 
:  tbe  mild  climate  of  parte  of  Europe.  Draw 
an  outline  map  of  the  continent, 
tnlaua  jo(,ati„g  these  seas.  How  does  the 
Mediterranean  compare  in  length 
ike  Superior  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that 
\t  Lakes  produce  a  distinct  inSuence  on  the 
of  the  neighboring  land,  reducing  the  heat  of 
and  the  cold  of  winter  (p.  93).  It  is  parti; 
of  thia  influence  that  southern  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Spain  have  such  an  equable  and  semi- 
climate.    How  must  these  seas  affect  the 


''urope  (p.  217),  oaiuing  variable  winds,  as 


in  eastern  United  States  and  Canada.    You  wilt 
recall  that  the  east  winds  of  the  cyclonic  storoii 
bring  much  rain  to  eastern  United 
States   (p.   215).     They   cannot   do   gj^^^^ 
this    la    eastern     Europe,     because   ,.„.<        -    . 
,,         .  f->  little  rain  to 

there   is    no    great    ocean    near    at   ^jutara  EniOM 
hand  to  supply  the  vapor.     Therft- 
fore  the  rainfall  here  is  light. 

Southern   Europe,  like  southern  Califor- 
nia,  is   not   reached  by   the   westerlies  in 
summer,  for  it  then  lies  within  ■^n™  sonthein 
the     belt     of     the  Europe  hu  a 
horse  latitudes,   dry.mild 
This  accounts  for  '^^^^^ 
the    fact  that   southern    Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece  receive  very 
little  rain  in  summer.     Examine 
Figure    365  to   see  where  the 
rainfall  in  Europe  is  light. 

The  east-west  direction  of  the  lofty 
mountains  exerts  a  great  influence  on 
the  climate  of  the  countries  that  lie  to 
the  north  and  south  of  them.  Rising 
tike  great  walls,  these  monntaiiis  pre- 
vent south  winds  from  bearing  north- 
ward the  heat  of  the  Medit«rraneau 
basin;  and  they  also  interfere  with  tlie 
pEissage  of  cold  north  winds.  Northern 
Florida,  much  farther  south  than  south- 
ern Europe,  is  sometimes  visited  by  cold 
waves  and  frosts;  but  such  winds  can- 
not reach  portions  of  southern  Europe 
that  are  protected  by  the  mountains. 

The  people  of  Europe  have 
never  been  bound  closely  to- 
gether as  one  great  nation.  Keasonafortba 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  many  countries 
the  fact  that  so  many  parts  of  the  continent 
are  separated  from  all  others.  Spain,  for 
example,  is  not  only  a  peninsula,  but  it 
is  separated  from  France  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. The  British  Isles  are  entirely  cut 
off  by  water ;  Scandinavia  nearly  so ;  and 
Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  water. 

It  is  natural  that  people  living  in  such 
positions  should  not  feel  a  common  interest 
with  those  who  are  so  separated  from  tbem. 
Thus  many  different  customs,  beliefs,  and 
languages  have  arisen;  and  because  of  these 
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differences  there  are  many  more  nations  in 
Europe  than  in  North  America.  Count 
them  (Fig.  358). 

Many  jealousies  and  disputes  have  arisen  between 
the  different  nations.  These  have  often  led  to  war, 
as  a  result  of  which  one  nation  has  sometimes  seized 
territory  from  another.  In  this  way  the  boundaries 
between  the  nations  have  suffered  many  changes. 
Notice  how  irregular  some  of  the  boundary  lines  are. 
Those  of  Crermany,  for  example,  have  been  agreed 
upon  only  after  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  lives  in  war. 

1.  Why  is  Europe  classed  as  a  continent?  2.  In 
the  growth  of  the  continent,  tell  about  the  formation 
n    .  of    mountains    in    the    northwest. 

One  tionfl  ^'  Where  else  are  mountains  found  ? 

^  What  do  you   know  about   them? 

4.  Describe  the  large  plain.  5.  Where  are  the  coal 
beds?  What  kinds  are  found?  6.  Locate  the 
boundaries  of  the  ice  sheet  (Fig.  363).  What  are 
some  of  its  effects?  7.  Explain  the  irregular  coast 
line,  and  state  some  of  its  advantages.  8.  Wliat  is 
the  latitude  of  Europe  ?  9.  What  about  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  farm  products?  10.  How  is  the 
climate  influenced  by  the  prevailing  westerlies? 
11.  By  the  absence  of  north  and  south  mountain 
ranges  in  the  west?  12.  By  the  inland  seas? 
13.  Why  do  not  the  cyclonic  storms  supply  abundant 
rains  in  eastern  Europe?  14.  Why  is  the  climate 
of  southern  Europe  dry  and  mild?  15.  Give  some 
reasons  for  so  many  countries  in  Europe.  Why  are 
the  boundary  lines  often  irregular? 

1.  Compare  Europe  with  North  America  in  re- 
gard to  highlands.  2.  Lowlands.    3.  Rivers.    4.  Dis- 

Comparisons  <^»'i^"*^«^  of  coal  beds  (Fig.  268). 
«.;♦!.  w^-4.v  5'  Extent  of  ice  covering.  6.  Char- 
America  acter   of   coast  line.     7.   Latitude. 

8.  Population.  9.  In  what  respects 
are  the  two  continents  alike  in  climate  ?  10.  In 
what  respects  unlike  in  climate?  11.  Compare  the 
number  of  degrees  of  longitude  in  Europe  w^ith 
the  number  in  North  America.  12.  Where  are  the 
most  densely  settled  parts  in  each  continent?  Why 
this  difference  ? 

1.  What  results,  might  follow  if  the  mountains  of 
Europe  extended  north  and  south  near  the  western 
g         -.  coast?    2.   Mention  some  of  the  re- 

sults if  the  land  should  rise  near 
Gibraltar,  changing  the  Mediterranean  to  a  closed 
sea.  How  would  the  British  Isles  be  influenced? 
Also  Italy?  3.  Can  you  tell  about  any  of  the  great 
wars  and  generals  of  (rermany,  England,  or  France? 
4.  Can  you  tell  of  any  of  the  changes  in  boundary 
hnes;  for  example,  in  Poland  or  between  France 
and  Germany? 


II.   The  British  Isles 

1.  Walk  toward  the  British  Isles.  2.  What  two 
large  islands  do  they  include?  3.  What  waters 
separate  these  two?  4.  Name  the  -_  «, 
three  divisions  of  Great  Britain.  ^  o"idy 
5.  Locate  the  Orkney,  Hebrides,  Shetland,  and 
Channel  Islands.  They  are  included  among  the 
British  Isles.  6.  What  sea  lies  east  of  Great  Bri- 
tain? 7.  What  country  is  nearest  to  Great  Bri- 
tain (Fig.  358)  ?  What  waters  separate  the  two  ? 
8.  Compare  the  coast  line  with  that  of  Spain  (Fig. 
390)  ;  of  Norway  (Fig.  358). 

London   is   fully   seven    hundred   miles 
farther  north  than  New  York  City,  and 
the    British    Isles   are   in    the  Remarkable 
same    latitude    as     Labrador,   facts  about 
England  itself  is  a  little  smaller  ^^^  ^^^ 
than  Alabama ;    and  the  British   Isles,  in- 
cluding England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  several  hundred  small  islands,  are  about 
the  size  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 

Yet  in  spite  of  their  northern  position 
and  their  small  area,  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  is  located  in  the  British  Isles.  More- 
over, Great  Britain  lias  more  manufactur- 
ing than  any  nation  excepting  the  United 
States.  It  has  more  foreign  trade,  a  greater 
number  of  vessels  upon  the  sea,  and  more 
colonies  (Fig.  381)  than  any  other  nation 
on  the  earth. 

The  character  of  the  British  people  doubt- 
less offers  one  important  explanation  of  the 
above   facts.      Being  so   near 
the  mainland,  the  islands  have  tanw  w^y" 
been  invaded  by  many  hardy  explained 
people,  among  them  the  Angles  i.  By  the  char- 

and   Saxons,  from   whom   the  fcter  of  their 
1         -rr     1*  7  1        Ay       ixihaDitaiits 

words     English    and    Anglo- 
Saxons  have  been  derived.     The  Normans 
also  entered  Britain,  and  still  earlier  the 
Romans  under  the  lead  of  Julius  Ctesar. 

Although  formerly  divided  into  different 
nations,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  are  now  united  to  form  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  sections 
are  noted  for  their  energy,  intelligence, 
and  good  character. 


I     preTailing     westerly     winds     also 
account   for    the   greatness  of   the 

iMpi>-     United  Kingdom.     Two  days 

™"i»      out  of  three  these  winds  blow 
the   British   Isles;    and,  since  they 

crossed  a  vast  expanse  of  warm  water 

>1),  they  greatly  temper  the  climate. 

1,  the  winter  season  is  milder  than 

in   northern 

1   States,   and 

mmer  is  cooler 

,817  and  318). 

3  prevailing 

-lies,     bearing 

lundance    of 

ire    (p.    261), 

tribute  it  over 

lands  that  no 

1  suffers  from 

ht.      Yet    the 

rn  portions  re- 
more  rain  than 

istei-n,  because 

damp    ocean 
reach    them 

;Fig.  367). 

already  stated 

i7),  the  moun- 

he  cb«r.  t^lDS  of 

theBM- Great 
Britain, 

tbose   of   New 

nd,  are  so  old 

;hey  are  worn 
low.  While 
uplands  rarely  rise  more  than  one 

ror   thousand    feet    above    sea    level, 

are  occasional  higher  peaks  of  hard 
For  example,  the  granite   peak   of 

^evis,  in  Scotland,  the  highest  point 

I  British  Isles,  is  forty-three  hundred 

n  elevation.     The  ScottUh  Highlands 

368)  are  so  rugged  and  barren  that 

aople  are  able  to  live  there. 

lere  the  rocks  are  softer,  and  less  dis- 

1  by  mountain  folding,  there  are  lower 

ore  level  tracts.     Point  out  the  broad- 

wland  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Eng- 


Fio.  3G7.  —  RaiD[aU  of  British  Isles. 


land  (Fig.  869).    A  narrow  and  very  small, 
but  important,  lowland  lies  in  southern  Scot- 
land, near  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.    There 
the  rocks  are  so  much  softer  than  those  of 
the   highlands  that,   instead   of   a  barren, 
hilly  country,  there   is   a  fertile  lowland. 
Upon  this,  called  the  Lowlandg  of  /Scotland, 
there   are  thrivii^  industries  and  a  dense 
population,     as     in 
many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

A  higiiland  rim 
extends  around  Ire- 
land (Fig.  359),  in- 
closing a  lower,  more 
level  interior.  Thus 
the  surface  of  this 
island  has  the  form 
of  a  shallow  plate, 
and  much  of  the 
land  can  be  cul- 
tivated. 

A  large  part  of 
these  islands,  there- 
fore, is  either  plain 
or  low,  hilly  land, 
suited  to  agricul- 
ture. Thus  the  sur- 
face features  have 
helped  to  make  the 
British  Isles  an  im- 
portant nation. 

The  coast  line  of 
the  British  Isles  is 
very    irregular,    as 
may  be   seen   from    the   map  4.  sytlieta- 
(Fig.  S66).    State  the  reasons  Kcniatcout 
(p.  259).     How  does  the  coast  "" 
compare    with    that    of    New    England  ? 
Since    the    mountainous    western    portion 
had  mora  deep  valleys  for  the  sea  to  enter 
than  the  level  plains  of  the  east,  there  are 
more   good   harbors  on   the  west  than  on 
the  east  coast.     On  both  sides,  however,  the 
mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  usually  make 
good  ports.     Why? 

Another  reason  for  the  importance  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  fact  that  these  islands 
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have  great  oatursl  resoarces,  and  have  there- 
fore developed   important  industries.     In 
t.  By  the  iitto-  our  study  of  the  United  States 
niiraoarceB        -^q  found  that  the  people  are 
mainly  engaged  in  lumbering,  ^riculture, 
fishing,  miaing,   manufacturing,  and  com- 
merce.     There  is  very  little  lumbering  in 
the  British  Islea  for,  although  in  early  times 
a  large  part  of  the  land  was  wooded,  little 
forest  now  remains ;  and  lumber  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  leading  imports.     But  all 
of  the  other  indus- 
tries are  important, 
and  some  of  them 
are  remarkably  de- 
veloped. 

Since  no  portion 
of  the  British  Isles  is 

.    ,    „ arid,  the 

Aencnltnre  . 

,  ,,     .^  ^  ranch- 

1.  Lire  Stock    . 

ing    in- 
dustry is  not  devel- 
oped    there    as    in 
western      United 
States.      Much  live 
stock  is  raised,  how- 
ever (Fig.  868).    In 
fact,  grazing  has  of 
late  so  increased  in 
importance    that 
there  is  now  twice  as  much  land  in  pas- 
ture as  in  crops,  and  the  British  Isles  are 
noted  for  their  great  number  of  fine  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses.    There  are  about  thirty 
million    sheep   on    the  Isles,  while  there 
are   forty-five  million  people.      The  Shet- 
land  Islands  are  famous  for  Shetland  po- 
nies ;  and  on  the  three  Channel  Islands,  — 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney,  near  the 
French  coast,  —  three  breeds  of  cattle  have 
been  developed,  which  are  well  known  in 
the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  grazing  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  surface, 
like  that  of  New  England,  is  too  rocky  or 
mountainous  to  be  cultivated  (Fig.  368), 
Besides  this,  some  of  the  plains  in  eastern 
England,  although  too  sterile  for  farming, 


make  excellent  pasture  land  (Fig.  369). 
The  mild  winters  and  the  damp  air,  which 
encourage  the  growth  of  grass,  further 
favor  stock  raising.  In  addition,  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  grain  is  raised  in  other 
countries,  like  the  United  States,  and  car- 
ried to  the  British  Isles,  has  made  it  less 
necessary  for  the  British  to  use  their  land 
in  raising  grain. 

The  cool  summer  climate,  which  is  of 
advantt^  in  some  respects,  is  unfavorable 


Fio.  360.  —  Sbeep  bimiIdb  oq  the  moonUin  Blop«e  In  the  StMittlsh  HigbluidB. 


to  many  kinds  of  farming.  For  example, 
it  prevents  the  production  of  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  grapes,  which  re-  %.  other  fum 
quire  warm  summers.  More  pw*ort« 
hardy  products,  however,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat,  are  easily  raised.  Tur- 
nips, potatoes,  beans,  and  peas  are  other  im- 
portant crops ;  also  hops,  which,  together 
with  barley,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer.  Owing  to  the  many  towns  and  cities, 
truck  farming  is  of  great  importance. 

The  demand  for  farm  land  h&B  been  so  great  that 
large  areas  of  swamp  have  been  reclaimed  by  careful 
drainage,  and  these  now  make  some  of  the  most 
fertile  farms.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  care  that  has 
been  given  to  cultivating  the  Boil,.and  to  raising 
live  stock,  far  less  food  is  produced  in  the  British 
Isles  than  is  needed  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
such  YWt  OHlltjtuie?  of  people  engaged  in  otbw 


Fio.  3R9.  —  An  English  tann  with  a  flock  of  sbeep  and  a  berd  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  pastore. 


ioDS  that,  if  they  were  deprived  of  food  from 
thej  would,  it  is  said,  begin  to  suffer  from 
within  a  month.  How  different  that  ittfrom 
I  country,  which  has  ao  large  an  area,  and  so 
.  climate,  that  it  not  only  supplies  the  food  we 
it  produces  enormous  quantities  to  be  aent 


e  the  early  inhabitants  had  to  crosa 
i  in  order  to  reach  these  islands,  and 


Fishing 


since  most  of  their  descendants  have  lived 
either  on  or  near  the  coast,  it  is  natural  that 
many   of    the    British   should 
adopt  8  seafaring  life.     This 
sort  of  life  has  also  been  encouraged  by  the 
faot  that  food   fish  abound  on  the  shallov 
banks  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  ocean  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  islands.     More 
than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand boats  from  the  British 
Isles    are    employed    in 
fishing. 

Among  the  fish  caught  are 
cod,  haddock,  and  herring, 
as  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Newfoundland. 
Another  important  kind  is 
a  flatfish,  the  sole,  which 
resembles  the  flounder  of 
our  eastern  coast.  Salmon 
enter  the  rivers  of  northern 

^.t  ...  ....        J  t    ,     .,  Great   Britain,  and  oysters 

le.    On  the  left  of  the  mad,  bordered  by  .         j    ,  ,.  ■ 

the  right,  watercreaa  U  being  raised.  are  found  along  the  SOUthem 
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coast.  Many  fishing  hamlets  are  scattered 
along  the  coast ;  but  the  fishing  industry 
here,  as  in  our  country,  is  becoming  cen- 
tered more  and  more  in  the  large  towns, 
which  possess  the  capital  for  large  vessels 
and  expensive  fishing  outfits.  The  chief 
fishing  centers,  like  Boston  and  Gloucester 
in  Massachusetts,  are  London,  Hull,  and 
Grimsby  (Fig.  366)  in  England,  and  Aber- 
deen in  Scotland. 

One  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles 
which  early  attracted  people  from  southern 
Mining  Europe  was  the  tin  in  south- 

1.  The  less  com-  western  England.  This  metal 
mon  minerals  is  not  mined  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  but  has  always  been  in  great 
demand.  Even  before  the  time  of  CiBsar, 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean  came  to  Eng- 
land to  obtain  tin  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bronze.  Small  quantities  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  and  even  gold  and  silver  ores, 
have  also  been  discovered  in  the  British 
Isles  ;  but  at  present  there  is  little  mining 
of  these  metals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abundance  of  two 
other  minerals,  coal  and  iron  ore,  reminds  us 

2.  Coal  and  of  our  own  country  (pp.  3  and 
iron  ore  259).  The  one  small  island 
of  Great  Britain  produces  more  than  half  as 
much  coal  as  all  of  our  states  together  ;  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
the  two  leading  coal-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  Figure  371  shows  the  sections 
of  Great  Britain  in  which  coal  is  found. 
While  most  of  the  coal  is  bituminous,  that 
in  southern  Wales  is  more  like  our  anthra- 
cite. Large  numbers  of  miners  in  the 
United  States  are  Welshmen  who  have 
come  from  that  section. 

Iron  ore  is  also  abundant  and  favorably 
situated.  None  of  the  British  iron  ore  is 
far  from  coal ;  and  in  some  places  the  same 
shaft  is  used  to  bring  both  coal  and  iron  to 
the  surface.  Limestone  is  also  abundant 
and  near  at  hand.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
conditions  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  (p.  79), 
which  is  named  after  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, because  they  resemble  each  other  in 


having  an  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
near  together.  Find  Birmingham  in  Fig- 
ure 371.  Note  the  other  cities  near  the  coal 
fields.  Why  should  large  manufacturing 
cities  develop  here?  The  extent  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  a 
million  persons  are  employed  underground. 


Fio.  371.  —  Map  showiu]^  coal  distribution  iu  Brititth  Isles. 

Besides  these  minerals,  various  building 
stones  are  extensively  qiiarried,  as  granite 
in  Scotland,  and  slate  in  north-  3  q^^^  impor- 
ern  Wales.  Salt  is  also  found ;  tant  mineral 
and  there  is  clay  of  such  ex-  pr<>^»»ct« 
cellent  quality  for  earthenware  that  sev- 
eral towns  have  become  noted  for  their 
potteries,  as  have  Trenton  and  Cincinnati 
in  the  United  States. 

Considering  the  abundance  of   coal  and 
iron  ore  on  the  one  hand,  and  Manufacturing 
of  wool  from  the  millions  of  1   conditions 
sheep  on  the  other,  it  is  clear  favorable  to  its 
that  Great  Britain  has  mate-  development 
rials    for   extensive   manufacture.      As   in 


New  England,  the  hilly  sections  have 
abundant  water  power  doe  to  the  glacier, 
and  this  alao  has  favored  manufacturing. 
Later,  when  the  use  of  steam  became  known, 
the  abundant  stores  of  coal  were  of  great 
importance. 

The  use  of  ateam  has  led  to  the  building  of  maiif 
factories,  and  to  the  growth  of  large  manufacturing 
cities.    Tberefote,  the  making  oC   cloth  on  hand 


FlQ.  372.  —  A  ooantry  road  Id  Englaiid. 

looms,  at  the  homes  of  the  weavers,  has  heen  gener- 
ally abandoned,  althongh  one  still  sees  it  in  some  of 
the  couiitrj  districts. 

Even  in  very  early  times  the  Euglish  were  en- 
gaged in  the  wearing  of  woolen  cloth.  Later, 
owing  to  numerous  wars,  and  to  bad  government 
on  the  continerit,  England  became .  a  refuge  for 
industrial  people  from  the  mainland.  This  led  to 
rapid  progress  in  manufacturing.  The  peculiar 
enei^  and  inventive  genius  of  the  British,  wiiich 
kept  their  machinery  in  advance  d  that  used  by 
Other  nations,  must  also  be  considered.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  a  Scotchman,  James  Watt,  who  in- 
vented the  modern  steam  engine ;  and  it  was  George 
Stephenson  wlio  invented  the  first  locomotive. 

The  very  smallness  of  the  country  is  another 
advantage;  for  no  matter  where  a  factory  may 
be  located,  it  is  sure  to  be  not  far  from  coal  fields, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  point. 

In  the  mountainous  section  of  northern 
England,  near  both  coal  and  wool,  there  are 


hundreds  of  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  cloth.     The  principal  center  of 

this  trade  is  Leeds,  which  has  .   t,.m 

the  added  advantage  of  water  ki»da 

power.     On  the  western  side  (1)  iroobn 

of  this  hilly  region  is  Bbad-  "«wnf<«<«rtK 

FOBD,  noted  for  its  broadcloth  and  worsted 

goods  ;  and  neighboring  cities  manufacture 

woolen  yam,  hosiery,  carpets,  and  bianketa. 

The  woolen  industry  extends 

northward  into  Scotland  and 

southward  to  Lbicbbtbr, 

where  the  surrounding  plains 

produce  a  breed  of  sheep  that 

yields  a  wool  suitable  for  the 

manufacture  of  worsted  yam. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  namber 
of  sheep  in  the  British  Isles,  ttw 
manufacturing  industry  baa  so  far 
outgrown  the  local  supply  of  wool 
that  millions  of  pounds  moat  be 
imported  every  year.  This  condi- 
tion resembles  that  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  much  of  the  wool  is 
brought  from  the  West  or  frmn 
foreign  countriea 

From    the    spinning     and 
weaving  of  wool  it  was  etfg 
to    turn  to  the  (t)  cotiom  ^^ 
manufacture    of  fotmfaeau^f 
cotton  goods ;  and  on  the  western  side  tt 
the   northern   mountains  we   find   a   great 
cotton-manufacturing  industry.     Dampness 
is  one  of  the  points  in  favor  of   that  sec- 
tion, for  in  a  dry  air  cotton  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  too  brittle  to  spin  and  weave 
easily.     Another  reason  why  this  work  is 
beet   developed    on   the   west   side   of   the 
island    is    the    fact   that  it   is   nearer   the 
United  States,  from  which  so  much  of  the 
raw  cotton  comes. 

Since  the  British  climate  will  not  permit 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  it  is  necessary  to 
import  all  that  is  used.  It  requires  over 
two  billion  pounds  a  year  to  supply  tlie 
mills.  Although  much  cotton  is  now  ob- 
tained from  Egypt,  India,  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  oar  Southern  Statu 
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still  supply  the  greatest  qnantity.  The 
center  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  is  Man- 
CHBSTBR.  What  other  cities  do  you  find 
sitaated  near  by  ? 

The  central  portion  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding southern  Scotland  and  the  two 
ffidea  of  the  mountain  range  of  northern 
England,  is  the  aeat  of  the  greatest  textile 
industry  in   the    world.     Can   you  name 


manufactures  steel  rails  and  armor -plates 
for  war  ships.  Gi.asqo'W  is  a  center  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives  and  machinery  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
near  these  places,  there  are  similar  works. 

As  in  New  Englnnd,  many  places  occnpied  with 
the  textUe  indnstry  ftlao  produce  textile  machiDery 
and  other  iron  and  steel  goods.    The  island  is  bo 


Via.  ST8.  — Loch  Lomond,  a  beantifal  lake  OD  the  Boutliern  border  ol  the  Scottish  HIgblands. 


cities  of  New  England  which  are  likewise 
engaged  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufac- 
ture (p.  42)? 

The  cities  of  Great  Britain  that  are 
most  noted  for  iron  and  steel  products  are 
m  Iron  and        BIRMINGHAM  and  SHEFFIELD 

tuei  taan^fixe-  in  England,  and  Glasgow 
'"'*"'  iu    Scotland.      Birmingham 

manufactures  jewelry,  watches,  firearms, 
bicycles,  steam  engines,  etc.  Sheffield 
has  for  centuries  been  noted  for  its  cutlery, 
the  presence  of  grindstone  quarries  in  the 
neighborhood  being  one  reason  for  this  par- 
ticular   industry.     Why  7     Sheffield    also 


small  that  coal  and  iron  ore  cheaply  shipped  to  all 
points;  and  on  this  account,  manufacturing,  though 


Thus  we  Bee  that  here,  as  in  the  United  States, 
coal  makes  possible  an  enormous  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. There  is  so  much  coal  in  Great  Britain 
that,  in  spite  of  the  forest  of  cbinmeys  in  England 
and  southern  Scotland,  the  output  of  coal  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  The  raw  ma^ 
terials  for  manufacture,  however,  are  not  sufficient; 
for  all  the  cotton,  much  of  the  wool,  and  port  of  the 
iron  ore  must  be  imported. 

The  three  industries  connected  with 
cotton,  wool,   and  iron   have   made  Great 
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Britain  one  of  the  great  workshopa  of  the 
world.  The  mnst  important  is  cotton  man- 
ufacturing ;  iron  ranks  next ;  and  wool  is 
third. 

What   has  thus  far  been  Baid  applies 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain ;  hut  Iieland  forms 

a  striking  contrast  to  Great 
iraUikl  \rith  liritaia  in  several  respects- 
Great  Britaio  In  the  first  place,  it  is  mainly 
1.  iDpromi-        a    country   of    farms    instead 

of  manufactures  (Fig.  374). 

The  mild  climate  aud  dump 
air  insure  excellent  grass  throughout  the 
year,  and  about  four  tifths  of  the  farm  land 


one  twelfth  of  the  entire  surface  of  tho  iglftnd.  Tb« 
water  in  these  bogs  protecia  the  swamp  regetatioD 
from  dccaj,  so  that  such  vegetalion  collects  anti]  it 
forroa  a  soil,  which,  when  dug  up  and  dried,  makea 
a  fairlj  good  fuel  (Fig.  8).  It  will  be  remembeRd 
that  similar  depotiiu,  ill  the  lai^er  swamps  of  the  Coal 
Ptsriiid,  were  the  beginning  of  the  coal  beds  wliich 
an  now  o(  so  much  value  (p.  2). 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel,  most  of 
the  manufacturing  in   Ireland  is  done  on 
the  eastern  side,  where  coal  is  i.  h  nfwrftw- 
eaaily  obtained  from  England  tanaj 
or  Scotland.     At  one  point  the  two  islands 
are  only  thirteen  miles  apart.     One  of  the 
most   important   manufacturing    industries 
is  the  making  of  linen.     The 
Irish  linens,  which   take  high 
rank  in  our  country,  are  made 
from   the   inner    bark   of  the 
flax  plant.     Flax  is  grown  in 
various   parts  of    the    United 
States,    but    mainly    for    the 
sake  of  the  seed,  from  wliich 
linseed  oil  is  made  for  use  in 
mixing  paints  and  in   making 
varnish.     In  Ireland,  however, 
flax   is   raised   chiefly    for  its 
fiber.    The  damp  climate  there 
is  favorable  to  its  growth,  and 
the  cheap  labor  makes  possihle 
the  great  amount  of  care  re- 
quired in  preparing  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  linen. 


y  paatoiea  and 


is  in  pasture.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
are  raised.  As  in  Great  Britain,  the  prin- 
cipal grain  is  oats ;  but  barley,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips  are  also  grown. 

Again,  unlike  Great  Britain,  Ireland  is 

very  barren  of  minerals.     Building  stones, 

such  as  granite,  marble,  and 

sandstone,  are  found,  but  there 

is  very  little  coal  or  iron. 

The  lack  of  coal  for  domestic  use  is  parfly  made 
up  by  the  abundance  of  "turf,"  or  peaL  Owing  to 
the  deposits  of  glacial  drift,  which  have  formed  dams 
across  the  streams  (Fig.  30^),  the  terel  in(«i-ior  is  so 
poorly  drained  that  swamps,  or  hogs,  occupy  about 


The  stem  of  flax  is  tall  and  slender,  and  a  field  of 
it  presents  somewhat  the  same  appearance  as  a  field 
of  oats.  Instead  of  being  cut,  like  grain,  it  is  pulled 
Up  and  left  lying  upon  the  ground  for  some  tome, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  to  that  the  gummy  sob- 
stance,  which  holds  the  woody  matt«r  and  fiber  to- 
gether, may  decay.  Travelera  in  Dartbem  Ireland, 
in  summer,  see  field  after  field  covered  with  flax, 
much  of  which  is  used  in  the  linen  factories  vi 

After  the  fiber  has  been  separated  from  the  woody 
core  by  machinery,  it  is  split  and  combed  out  with  a 
steel  brush,  and  thus  made  ready  for  spinning.  It 
19  made  into  thread  in  much  the  same  way  aa  cottMi 
and  wool  are,  and  this  is  tben  woven  into  naptias, 
tablecloths,  etc.    Name  other  articles  made  of  linen. 

Ireland  offers  a  fourth  contrast  to  Great  Britain 
in  regard  to  population.     Kot  only  is  it  far  leas 
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London  ia  Hull,  with  Liveepool  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  in  southern  Scotland  ia 
Edinbuegh,  near  the  coast,  paired  with 
Glasgow  on  the  west.     On  the  south  side 


dinsely  peopled,  bnt  the  number  of  inhabitants  la 
deoreaBing.  Partly  because  of  the  unfavorable 
laws  imposed  by  England,  the  Irish 
4.  Ia  ronUtton  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  discontented  with 
their  lot;  and  for  many  years  they  have  been  leav- 
ing their  country.  Since 
1847,  the  number  of  inhab- 
jt&nts  has  been  reduced  from 
eight  million  to  four  million 
four  hundred  thousand. 
They  have  sought  refuge 
ebie'fly  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  eitiea  most  noted 

for  manufacturing  have 

already  been 

f^ffi"*"  mentioned: 

1.  Their  Iocs-  ^ 

tiOB,  and  coimcc-  n  a  m  6  i  y, 
Bon  with  (m«  L  E  B  D  S, 
"^^  BRA1.FOBD, 

Manchebtee,  Shef- 
field, BlBMINGHAM, 

aod    Glasgow.     What 

industries  are  developed 

in    each?      Tell    where 

each  is  located. 
There  are  other  lai^ 

cities   along    the   coast; 

for  so  much  manufactur- 
ing calls  for  an  enormous 

import  of  raw  materials 

and  food,  as  well  as  the 

export  of  manufactured 

goods.     These    cities 

must,  therefore,   be   the 

gateways   to   and    from 

the  island.     Since  Great 

Britain    lies    far   north, 

between  Europe  and  the 

New  World,  these  ship- 
ping points  are  naturally 

located   on   the  eastern, 

western,    and     southern 

aides,    at    those    points 

where  the  best  harbors 

exist,andnotfarfromthe  Fi"-  a7e.-Tlio  locatlon-of  Loudou  aud  Liverpool. 

great  industrial  centers- 
First  among  the  coastal  cities  to  be  noted  I  the  two  most  important  ports  are  Southamp- 

ia  London,  on  the  east  side,  with  Bkistol     ton  and  Portsmouth.     What  are  the  two 

opposite   it  on  the  west   coast.     Korth   of  |  principal  cities  of  Irehmd?     Locate  each. 
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Steamships,  railway  lines,  and  canals  con- 
nect the  various  cities,  carrying  immense 
quantities  of  freight.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  there  are  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles  of  canal  and  over  twenty-three 
thousand  miles  of  railway. 

London,  the  capital  of  the  empire  and 
the  largest  city  in  the  world,  is  situated 
3.  i^doB  on   the  Thames  River.     Like 

(1)  It*  location  many  other  British  rivers,  the 
Thames  has  a  wide,  deep  mouth,  owing 
to    the   sinking   of   the   land.     London   is 


located  upon  its  banks  as  far  inland  as 
high  tide  allows  vessels  to  go,  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  open  sea.  The  advantage  of  this 
position  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  it  ia  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  it  has  direct  water 
communication  with  foreign  countries. 

New  York,  we  know,  owes  its  greatness 
lai^ely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  gateway  to 
a  productive  interior,  with  an  enormous 
area ;  but  almost  any  point  in  England 
may  he  reached  by  rail  from  London  in  a 
few  hours.  Although  Great  Britain  is  so 
small,  its  population  is  nearly  one  half  as 
great  as  that  of  the  entire  United  States; 
and  the  port  of  London  is  the  point  of  en- 
trance for  much  of  its  food. 

Even   before  the  Romans  came  to  Eng- 


land, the  site  of  London  vrb  a  fortified 
camp,  situated  on  a  low  hill  surroanded  bj 
tidal  marshes  and  mud  flats.  ^  EartiUt. 
The   Romans   had  a  ferry   at  toryandpm. 
this   point ;    and   much   later,  *^  **** 
over    eight   hundred   years   ago,   the  fint 
London  Bridge  was  built  (Fig.  376).    Thi» 
gave  the  city  a   great   start.      Since  tbtt 
time,  it  has  grown  until  Greater  London 
now  includes  over  7,000,000  persona.    How 
does  that  compare  willi  the  number  in  Scot- 
land ?     In  Ireland?     In  New  York  City? 
As  in  all  great  cities,  one 
of  the  principal  industries  is 
manufacturing.   („  j|,^^„ 
Nearly  all  kinds  turingand 
of    goods    are  <»™«™ 
made,  as  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia.    How- 
ever, the   fact   that    London 
lacks  coal   and   iron   near  it 
hand,  places  it   at   some  dis- 
advantage   in    manufacturing 
as   compared    with    Liverpool 
and  Glasgow. 

London  is  the  greatest  ship- 
ping point  in  the  world.    Its 
rows  of  piers  extend  twentj 
miles  down  the  river,  and  its 
I  a  stream  ot        railways  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions (Fig.  875).     It  is  not 
so  noted  for  its  export  of  manufactured 
goods  as  are  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  whidi 
are   nearer   the   great  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts;   but  it   is  the  chief  center  for  im- 
ports.    For  example,  nearly  all  the  tea  and 
wine  used  in  Great  Britain  enter  throa^ 
London.     The  great  warehouses  are  filled 
with  goods  from  all  climes,  such  as  floor, 
sugar,  meat,  tobacco,  hides,  and  cocoannto- 

Being  a  very  old  city,  rasnj  of  the  stiwkj 
narrow  and  crooked.  On  that  account  tl 
tation  of  goods,  and  of  people,  is  often  ilow  ■ 
cult  Same  of  tbe  princip^  streets  are  to 
for  street  cara,  so  that,  nnlike  Atnericau  ( 
people  have  to  be  carried  through 
mainly  by  omnibuBCi  (Fig.  377).  One  of  tboM 
companies  formerly  rao  m  many  as  tbiriMB  I 
dred  buses,  and  employed  five  thonsand  HMD  bJ 
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£Aeea  thoiuuid  horBes.  About  *  third  of  the 
onubuMa  are  now  being  run  by  electricitj.  As 
in  NeiT  Tork  uid  other  Americftu  cities,  under- 
grouad  Tsilwaya  have  been  built  in  Yarioua  parts 
^  Um  city,  ninoiDg  under  houses  and  streets. 

London  is  the  capital  of  the  Britiah  Em- 
fin  (Fig.  881),  which  is  the  name  given 
(4)  impoTtane*  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
u  otter  way*  dependencies.  It  is  a  center 
for  the  publication  of  books  and  magazines, 
and  18  provided  with  noted  picture  gal- 
leries, libraries,  museums,  and  magniGcent 
buildings. 

Its  wealth  and  trade  are  ao  extensive  that 
it  has  been  the  money  center  of  the  world, 
though  New  York,  the  money  center  of  the 
United  States,  now  rivals  it.  The  leading 
bank,  called  the  Bank  of  England,  is  the  agent 
of  the  government  in  much  of  its  busineas, 
«nd  employs  about  a  thousand  persons. 

Just  below  the  city,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  river, 
is  the  Greenwich  Observatory  (p.  203),  from  which 
meridians    of    longitude    are    uum- 
(»)  Placet «/        i^^^  ^„jj  ^jj^^  jg  reguUted.     A  few 
inttrttt  near  .,  ,<.      mi.  n'.    • 

Landon  miles  up  the  Thames  is  Windsor 

Castle,  one  of  the  palaces  of  the 
■overeigDB  of  the  empire.  Find  Caubridob  and 
OxroRD  (Pig.  368),  the  two  leading  university  towns 
of  Great  Britain. 


Fm.  3TS.  —  The  lunoDS  Westminster  Abbey  in  London. 


Southwest  of  London,  on  the   coast,  is 
Southampton,  where  many  ocean  steamers 
from   the  j.  ou»rEng- 
United  uib  cittei 

States  stop    (\)  Inthtmuth 

(Fig.  375),  o-f^'v''""' 
and  where  fast  trains 
wait  to  convey  passen- 
gers to  the  metropolis. 
Close  to  Southampton 
is  POETSMOUTH,  which 
has  a  great  navy  yard. 

Almost  due  west  of 
London,  near  the  bead 
of  Bristol  Channel,  is 
Bristol,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber 
trade  and  in  tobacco 
and  chocolate  manufac- 
turing. It  was  formerly 
next  to  London  in  size, 
but  Liverpool  has  now 
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far  outstripped  it.  Can  you  suggest  some 
reason  why  ?  Just  west  o£  Bristol  is  Cae- 
DIFP,  in  Wales,  the  chief  British  port  for 
the  export  of  coal. 

Knowing  the  occupation  of  the  dense 
population  in  northern  England,  we  can  tell 
__  the  principal  exports  of  Hull 

'  and  Liverpool.     What  must 

they  be  ?  The  former  city  naturally  trades 
mainly  with  Europe,  and  the  latter  with  the 
Americas  and  West  Africa. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
the  west  side  of  Great   Britain  had   little 


center  and  shipping  point,  for  the  same  rea-      { 
sons  that  Liverpool  is.    State  these  reasons. 
What  must  be  some  of  its  principal  importa 
and  exports  ?    Why  ? 

Edinbuboh,  unlike  the  other  large  cities 
named,  is  not  very  important  either  as  s 
shipping  point  or  as  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter. It  is  distinguished  as  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  British  Isles.  In  former  days, 
before  Glasgow  developed  commerce  with 
America,  Edinburgh  was  much  more  im- 
portant than  Glasgow ;    for  it  commanded 


Fio.  3T9.  —  Ths  cit7  of  Edlnbuigb. 


commerce,  and  Liverpool  (Fig.  375),  there- 
fore, had  little  business  or  growth.  With 
the  settlement  of  America,  however,  the  city 
grew  until  it  now  has  an  immense  trade  with 
North  and  South  America,  and  is  the  third 
city  in  size  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Many 
passengers  from  America  land  at  this  port 
and  go  to  London  by  rail.  Besides  its  com- 
merce, Liverpool  is  also  important  for  its 
shipbuilding.  Why  is  this  a  favorable  place 
for  such  an  industry  ?  A  ship  canal,  about 
thirty-five  miles  in  length,  has  been  built  to 
Mahchbstgr,  at  an  expense  of  $75,000,000. 
Glasgow  (Fig.  366),  on  the  west  side  of 
4.  CitiMof  tbe  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is 
8<i«ti«id  second  to  London  in  size  among 

British  cities.    Itis  a  leading  manufacturing 


the  entrance  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
It  still  has  important  trade,  and  is  a  noted 
educational  center.  The  well-known  Uni- 
.versity  of  Edinburgh  is  situated  here. 
Lbith,  a  short  distance  away,  is  the  port 
for  Edinburgh. 

Farther  north,  on  the  coast,  are  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen  (p.  267).  The  former  sends 
forth  a  number  of  Arctic  whaling  vessels 
each  year,  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen. 

The  principal  cities  of  Ireland  are  on  the 
east  and  south  sides.     Why?    What  has  al- 
ready been  said  about  Belfast  s.  rausaif 
(p.  270)  ?     It   is   also   noted  l"'*^ 
for  its  shipbuilding.     Dublin,  the  capital 
of  Ireland*  and  the  chief  port  for  the  Eag- 
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1.  Why  to 


lish  trade,  ships  farm  and  other  products  to 
EDgland  and  receives  maQufactured  goods 
in  return.  Qubenstown  has  a  fine  harbor, 
ftDd  is  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  bound  from 
America  to  Great  Britain. 

While  we  have  learned  many  facts  about 
the  British  Isles,  some  important  questions 
FnllwrwMiu  '^^^  "«*  y«*  ^"^'X  answered. 
foisnatuMs  For  example,  why  does  this 
of  Briti^  little  country  possess  more 
^P^  colonies  (Fig.  881)  than  any 

other  nation  of  the  earth  ?     Further,  why 
should  it  have  the  greatest  foreign  trade? 
And  why  the  greatest  number 
of  vessels  upon  the  sea? 

Some  of  the  reasons  in 
answer  to  these  questions  are 
as  follows  :  The 
fact  tliat  Great 
Britain  ia  so  small  —  no  point 
ia  the  island  being  more  than 
seventy  miles  from  salt  water 
—  is  a  reason  why  many  of  the 
British  have  become  sailors. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  they  have  been  great 
explorers. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that,   as   these   explorera   dis- 
covered    new    parts    of    the 
world,  they  laid  claim  to  them 
in  the  name  of  their  mother 
country.     In  this  way,  and  by 
war.  Great  Britain  came  into 
possession    of    the    Thirteen    Colonies    of 
North  America,  and  of  Canada,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, much  of   Africa,  and   many  other 
places  (Fig.  381).      At  present  her  ter- 
ritory includes  about  one  fifth  of  the  land 
surface  of   the  globe,  and  one  quarter  of 
its  inhabitants. 

These  colonies  and  dependencies  help  to 
explain  Great  Britain's  enormous  foreign 
B.  Why  M ercBt  Commerce;  for  the  colonies 
•  foreign  com-  have  foiind  it  more  to  their 
"*"•  advantiige  to   trade   with  the 

mother  country  than  with  other  nations, 
which  ^>eak  &  different  language  and  have 


leas  understanding  of  them  or  sympathy 
with  them.  The  colonies  sell  raw  products 
and  food  stuffs  to  the  mother  country,  and 
she  sends  to  them  clothing,  steel  goods,  and 
other  mauufactured  articles.  It  is  largely 
the  exchange  of  goods  with  these  colonies 
that  has  made  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain  nearly  twice  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Next  to  her  colonies.  Great  Britain's 
greatest  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  this  little  island 
owns   more  vessels   than   any  ^   whyw 
other  nation  have  already  ap-  muy  ship* 


Fto.  380.  —  A  street  sc«ne  in  I>abUn. 

peared.  In  fishing,  exploring,  and  making 
settlements,  a  large  number  of  ships  have 
been  needed ;  and  many  war  ships  have  been 
required  for  the  proper  defense  of  her 
widely  scattered  colonies.  Another  reason 
for  so  large  a  navy  is  the  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  are  cut  off  from  all  other  nations 
by  water.  For  defense,  therefore,  the  Brit- 
ish must  rely  upon  war  ships  rather  than 
upon  a  standing  army. 

Further  than  this,  the  British  are  actually 
forced  to  own  many  ships.  Here  are  over 
forty-HveraiUion  people  living  on  twosmall  is- 
lands, from  whose  soil  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
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the  necessary  food.  They  mast  send  ships 
away  for  their  flour,  meat,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
etc. ;  and  th6y  must  send  abroad  for  much 
of  their  raw  materials  for  manufacture. 
Also,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  raw  materials 
and  food,  their  manufactured  goods  must 
be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  other- 
wise such  extensive  manufacturing  would 
be  impossible.  From  this  it  is  plain  why  a 
very  large  number  of  vessels  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 


British,  rather  than  other  nations,  should 
own  them.  In  the  first  place,  such  trade  is 
profitable ;  and  secondly,  when  they  own 
their  own  Tessels,  they  can  send  them  where 
and  when  they  will,  and  are,  therefore,  in- 
dependent in  case  of  war. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  remarkable 
energy  of  the  British,  are  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  United  Kingdom  greatly 
surpasses  all  other  nations  in  number  of 
war  ships  and  merchant  vessels. 

The  government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Oorenminit  of  is  ^  limited  monarchy,  the 
tlieOnlt«d  present  ruler  being  King 
«^aom  George   V.      We   know   that 


in  the  United  States  oar  general  laws  an 
made  at  Washington  by  a  Congress  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
law-making  body,  which  corresponds  to  oar 
Congress,  is  called  ParliameiU.  It  is  likt- 
wise  composed  of  two  bodies,  the  Home  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Houte  o/Lordi  is  made  up  of  memben  of  the 
Dobilitj,  or  meo  with  inherited  titles,  who  si«  net 
elected  by  the  people.  In  former  timea  tbe  Lonk 
were  bo  powerful  that  tbe  people  had  little  eontrul 
of  the  govenunent;  but  for  many  generations  Uk 
Lords  baTe  bad  much  len  power.  The  Hmat  o^ 
Commoru,  whom  membera  are  elected  by  popalit 
vote,  IB  now  by  far  the  more  important.  Thnngli 
Ibem  the  people  are  able  to  make  their  owu  lawt, 
and  the  government  is  therefore  one  that  allon 
great  freedom. 

The  sovereign  cotreBpondB  to  our  President;  bnt 
the  execution  of  laws  is  really  in  charge  of  a  Cabuti, 
composed  of  a  Prime  Minuter  and  several  other  Ifu- 
itiert,  who  are  responsible  to  the  House  of  Common 
for  their  actions.  If  the  Ministers  lose  the  support 
of  the  House,  they  are  obliged  to  redgn  ;  and  then 
others  are  appointed  who  will  carry  out  the  wishs 
of  the  people. 

1.  What  remarkable  facte  can  jon  atate  about 
the  position,  size,  and  importance  of  tlwae  islaodi? 
2.  How  does  the  character  at  the  in* 
habitants  help  to  explain  the  impor- 
tance of  the  islands?  3.  How  is  the 
importance  of  the  islands  also  partly  expluned  bf 
the  prevailing  winds?  4.  By  the  character  of  Ihi 
surface  of  the  land?  5.  By  the  irregular  coast  livl 
Q.  By  the  natural  reaonrceB?  7.  Tell  about  tba 
raising  of  live  stock  on  these  islands.  8.  What  sn 
the  other  leading  farm  products?  9.  Of  what  im- 
portance is  fishing?  10.  What  important  nii&erala 
are  found?  11.  What  conditions  greatly  fanr 
manufacturing?  12.  What  can  you  tell  abont  the 
woolen  manufacturing?  13.  Cotton  raaanfacliir 
ing?  14.  Iron  and  steel  manufacturing?  1&.  Ho« 
does  Ireland  compare  with  Great  Britain  in  frtmi- 
nence  of  agriculture?  What  are  the  farm  prodocti 
of  Ireland?  16.  How  does  Ireland  contrast  witi 
Great  Britain  in  mining?  17.  In  manufactnrii^I 
Describethechief  manufacturingindustry.  18.  What 
abont  the  population  of  Ireland?  19.  Name  and 
locate    the    principal    cities    of    the   British   Ues. 

20.  Tell    further    about  the  location  of   Loodoo. 

21.  Its  early  history  and  present  die.  22.  Ita 
manufacturing  and  commerce.  23.  Its  importaBM 
in  other  ways.  24.  What  places  of  interest  an  aett 
London  ?  25.  Locate  and  state  the  important  facts 
abont  other  citios  ji)  the  south  of  En^and.    SC.  ^ 
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the  north.  27.  Tell  ftboat  the  leading  cities  of 
Scotland.  28.  Of  Ireland.  28.  How  has  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  come  to  have  so  many  colonies?  30.  So 
great  a  foreign  commerce?  81.  So  great  a  narj 
and  BO  manj  merchant  Tesseb?  32.  Describe  the 
goTerament  of  the  British  Isles. 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Great  Britain,  showing 
the  porition  of  the  h^;h]ands  and  lowlands,  principal 
_      ^..  riverB   and   cities.    2.    Considering 

B8*"'*'"  y^  prevailing  winds,  which  ride  of 
the  great  cities  mast  be  most  free  from  smoke? 
3.  Why  are  sheep  able  to  eat  shorter  grass  than 
cattle?  4.  Malce  a  list  of  goods  manufactured 
from  flax,  and  place  samples  in  the  school  cabinet. 
5.  Write  a  short;  paper  telling  in  what  ways  Ihe 
people  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States 
depend  on  one  another.  6.  State  ways  in  which 
New  Ktigland  and  Great  Britain  resemble  each  other. 
7.  What  names  of  British  cities  have  you  met  in 
yoQT  study  of  the  United  States?  In  what  portion 
of  the  United  States  are  they?  S.  Read  in  George 
Eliot'fl  "  Silas  Marner"  a  description  of  otd-faahioned 
manufacturing  by  baud  looms.  9.  Also  in  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  an  account  of  the  introdnction 
of  steam  into  the  factories.  10.  What  books  writ- 
ten by  Englishmen  hare  you  read?  11.  Whatearly 
English  explorers  took  part  in  the  exploration  of 
North  America? 


III.    The  Netheblands,  Belgium,  and 
LUXEMBUBQ  (Fig.  416) 

1.  Compare  the  area  of  The  Netherlands  with 
that  of  Belgium  (p.  411);  with  that  of  Great 
„      -^  .  Britain.    3.  Compare  the  coast  lines 

Oap  Stoay  ^j  ^j^^  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 
3.  What  large  river  crosses  The  Netheriands? 
Throngh  what  countries  does  it  flow?  4.  What 
countries  border  The  Netherlands?  6.  Belgium? 
6.  Make  an  outline  map  of  these  two  countries. 


I.  The  Netherlands  (Holland) 
Figure  383  shows  Tbe  Netherlands  to  be  a 
peculiar  country.     The  greater  portion  is 
Surface  very  low,  and  some  parts  are 

features  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  below 

sea  level.  In  fact,  if  protection  against  sea 
and  river  were  not  provided,  about  one  half 
of  the  surface  would  be  under  water  at  least 
a  part  of  the  time.  This  explains  why  the 
country,  sometimes  called  Holland,  is  more 
commonly  known  as  The  Netherlandt,  mean- 
ing the  low  eountrj/. 


The  Rhine  has  brought  much  of  the  soil ; 
some  of  it,  no  doubt,  all  the  way  from  the 
Alps.  A  large  part  of  the  country  is,  in 
fact,  a  delta  of  sand  and  clay  built  by  the 
Rhine.  It  is  so  low  and  level  that,  over 
much  of  the  surface,  the  only  notable  eleva- 
tions are  either  sand  dunes,  thrown  up  by 
the  wind,  or  glacial  moraines  of  sand  and 
gravel  (p.  9).  In  Figure  363  notice  how 
far  the  ice  sheet  advanced  in  this  section. 
Hard  rocks  are  found  only  in  the  extreme 
eastern  and  southeastern  parts,  where  the 


highest  point  is  a  little  over  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 

As  the  population  increased,  and  there 
was  need  for  more  land,  it  was  found  possi- 
ble by  building  embankments,  g^^  ^^  j,^^. 
called  diket,  to  keep  the  high  Und  has  been 
tides  and  rivers  from  overflow-  twiauned 
ing  the  salt  marshes  and  flood  plains.  The 
people  have  even  undertaken  the  difficult 
task  of  reclaiming  the  shallow  sea  bottom 
itself.  Such  drainage  began  in  tlie  twelfth 
century  and  has  continued  until  the  present 
day.  It  has  already  about  doubled  the  area 
of  The  Netherlands,  and  now  a  scheme  is 
projected  by  which  the  Zuider  Zee  is  to  be 
reclaimed. 
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ThB  first  it«p  in  reclaiming  a  section  of  land  is  to 
build  dikes  around  it.    Tliea  the  water  is  puuped 

from  the  inclosure  and  eiuptied  into  the  rivers,  or 
into  tlie  sea.  Windiiiilla  were  formerly  the  0DI7 
means  for  such  pumping,  and  many  are  still  in  use 
(Fig.  384);  but  now  many  steam  pumps  are  also 
used.  These  pumps  must  be  worked  all  the  time  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  rain  water,  as  well  as  that 
which  soaks  through  the  soil. 

There  are  siKteen  hundred  miles  of  sea  dikes, 
some  of  which  are  fully  three  buniired  feet  thick, 


and  thirty  feet  high.  Some  idea  of  the  need  of 
wich  great  walla  may  be  gained  by  standing  behind 
one  of  them  during  a  storm  and  listening  to  the  fierce 
beating  of  the  ocean  waves  on  the  opposite  side, 
several  feet  above  one's  head. 

The  ditches  tor  draining  the  land  really  form  ca- 
nals, which,  by  means  of  their  embankments,  inclose 
houses,  gardens,  and  fields,  mnch  aa  fences  or  stone 
walls  inclose  houses  and  gardens  in  other  counti'ies. 
They  are  so  numerous  that  they  CKtend  over  the 
lowlands  in  a  great  network. 

It  might  seem  that  a  country  80  small  as 
Ifnmberana  *''''^'  *""*  with  such  a.  surface, 
cbanctwof  could  not  support  a  large 
the  people         population.    Nevertheless,  The 


Netherlands  has  about  two  thirds  aa  many 
inhabitants  as  the  remarkably  productive 
state  of  New  York,  which  is  four  times  as 
large.     They  are  a  very  prosperous  people, 


Perhaps  the  leading  caoae  for  this  praperity  it  tie 

excellent  character  of  the  Dutch  people,  as  the  Krtb- 

erlanders  are  called.    For  centuries  they  have  felt  u 

intense  love  fur  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  but,  being 

a  small   nation,  they  have  suffered   maay 

hardsliips  in  attempting  to  maintain  loiji 

liberty.      At   one    time    they    were   viAt 

German   control ;    later   they   came  under 

the  cruel   rule  of  Spain;   but  finally  thq 

obtained    their    independence,    and    their 

toim    of    government    is   now    a    limiltd 

monarchy. 

Wliite  their  efforts  for  freedom  bronght 
untold  suffering  to  the  Dutch  people,  it 
helped  them,  in  one  way,  bj  causing  p 
of  advanced  ideas  to  seek  refuge  1 
them.  Thus  it  was  to  Holland  I" 
Pilgrims  first  fled  when  religious  { 
tion  drove  them  from  England  ;  ■ 
time  to  time  large  numbers  of  I~ 
Germans,  and  otiier  persecuted  p 
refuge  there.  Such  people 
ideas,  and  had  a  great  influence 
intelligence  nilh  which  Dutch  \ 
were  developed. 

Agriculture  is  the  principi 

dustry  of  the  Kingdom,     The  1 

ing  farm  products  are 

gcains,    such    as    rye, 

oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat. 
om  the     pQtgtogg^   sugar  beets,   beans,  pea& 

and  flax  are  also  grown.  There  are 
many  gardens,  including  flower  gardens 
where  bulbs  are  raised.  The  Dutch  raise 
such  excellent  bulbs  that  fhey  are  sold  all 
over  the  world. 

More  land  is  devoted  to  pasture  (Fig. 
385)  than  to  all  these  crops.  This  U  partly 
because  much  of  the  higher  land  is  too  sandy 
for  cultivation,  and  partly  because  the  mois- 
ture in  the  lowlands  aids  in  the  growth  of 
excellent  grass.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers ;  and 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  made. 

Both   the   Zuider    Zee   and 
the  North  Sea,  near  at  hand,  Wshiiig 
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contain  many  food  fish ;  and  this  fact  has 
made  fishing  an  important  Dutch  imJustry. 

In  so  level  a  country  there  can  be  little 
water  power ;  and  little  mineral  wealth  is 
Klning  and  to  be  expected  in  a  land  made 
Btumfacturing  up  of  soft  clays  and  sands.  A 
poor  grade  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  bogs, 
and  a  little  coal  is  mined  in  the  extreme 
Boutheast. 

Under  the  circumstances,  one  might  not 
expect  much  manufacturing.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  near 
by  in    Belgium,   Germany,  and    England. 


of  clay,  and  needing  both  bricks  and  tile  in  tbeir 
draiuage  work,  they  developed  maiiafacturing  in 
these  directions.  Someof  the  Dutch  pottery,  known 
aa  Delft  ware,  is  greatly  prized  for  its  beauty.  In 
fact,  manufacturing  now  rauka  nest  to  agricnltura 
in  importance  here. 

Commerce  ia  highly  developed  for  several 
reasons.      In   the   first   place,  „  , 

the  ditches,  built  for  the  pur-  extensive 
pose    of    drainage,    are    also  commem 
useful   as   canals ;    and   these,   l-  Easy  tiua- 
together  with  the  rivers,  make  P«^'^ 
transportation   by  water   very  easy  to  all 
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And,  sioce  the  Dutch  people  require  quan- 
tities of  cloth,  shoes,  machinery,  etc.,  they 
import  both  coal  and  some  of  the  raw  mate- 
ria in  order  to  manufacture  for  themselves. 
The  BtrangerH  who  fled  to  The  Netherlands  to  es- 
iape  persecution  did  much  toward  developing  early 
nantifacturing.  Its  growth  has  been  further  aided 
3y  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  reclaim  land  from  the 
lea.  The  windmills,  with  their  inclosing  buildings, 
■ere  valuable  not  merely  as  hoiueB,  storehouBes,  and 
lumps,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  grain 
Lnd  doing  other  kinds  of  work.  Thus,  lacking  water 
Mwer,  the  Dutch  learned  to  make  some  use  of  wind 
jower.  Besides,  in  order  to  build  the  canals  and 
likes,  and  to  drain  the  land,  they  needed  imple- 
itents,  such  an  plows  and  pile  driveis,  and  these 
hey  manufactured.    Again,  having  an  abundance 


sections  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  the 
flat-topped  dikes  make  excellent  wagon 
roads;  and  the  level  nature  of  the  land 
renders  the  building  of  railways  a  simple 
matter. 

A  second  reason  for  the  importance  of 
commerce  is  the  position  of  Holland.  Tliis 
country  lies  directly  in  the  %.  pMitiim 
path  of  entrance  to  northern  of  Holland 
Europe ;  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  Rliine 
River,  which  is  navigable  for  a  long  dis- 
tance through  Germany.  Therefore,  much 
of  the  American  and  Britisli  trade  with  cen- 
tral Europe  is  carried  on  through  Holland. 

The  Dutch  colonies  (Fig.  417)  furnish  a 


third  reason  for  the  extensiTe  commerce. 

Since   the  very   ettrliest  times   the   Dutch 

have    heen    in    close    contact 

«.  Ita  colonlM      ^.^^  ^g  ^^^  ^^^^_      jjjjj  jjj^jy 

have  they  battled  with  the  sea  in  reclaim- 
ing their  land ;  but  to  visit  some  of  their 
near  neighbors  they  have  been  obliged  to 
go  by  boat.  The  men  have,  therefore,  be- 
come expert  sailors;  and  when  discoveries 
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of  new  lands  wei'C  being  made,  the  Dutch 
sailors  naturally  took  part.  This,  of  course, 
was  followed  by  the  founding  of  colonies  in 
distant  lands. 

The  attempt  of  the  Dutch  to  colonize  our 
Hudson  Valley  was  stopped  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  Holland  retains  possession  of 
other  important  regions.  Of  these,  Dutch 
Guiana  in  South  America  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  248);  but  the  most  im- 
portant Dutch  colonies  are  Java  and  sev- 


eral other  East  India  ialands  (Fig.  417). 

The  mfuiufacture  of  raw  prodncta  obtained 

from  the  colonies  forms  one  of  the  principil 

industries  of  the  coast  cities. 

Ambibbdah  and  Rottehdah  are  the  two 

principal   cities.     The  former,  the  laigat 

city  in   The    Netherlands,  is  ^^^ 

aboat  the   mze  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  canal,  and 
is  noted  for  its  university  and 
museums,  as  well  as  for  its  ship- 
ping, manufacturing,  and  dia- 
mond cutting.  The  rulers  of 
Holland  are  crowned  at  Am- 
sterdam, although  the  myil 
family  resides  at  The  Hague. 
where  the  government  build- 
ings are  situated. 

BoTTEEDAM,  next  to  Amrter- 
dam  in  size,  is  the  chief  seaport 
of  The  Netherlands.  Its  loct- 
tion,  near  the  mouth  of  tk 
Rhine,  makes  it  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal porte  for  entrance  to  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  Tbit 
explains  why  Rotterdam  is  tbe 
European  terminus  for  sonte  id 
the  important  steamdu^  lines 
from  New  York  and  ot^MrpvH 
of  the  world.  ■^- 

2.  Belgium  (Pig.  ^f^ 
In  much  of  Belgium: 

face  of  the  land  remi 

Holland.       The 

country  is  low  and 

flat  in  the  northern 
and  western  parte,  but  gradually 
grows  mora  rolling  toward  the 
east.  There  is  much  more  of  .^^ 
land  in  Belgium,  and  the  higbfl^punt 
(2230  feet)  is  more  than  twioa  ^at  a 
The  Netherlands. 

Although  Belgium  is  even  itrnftllff  tbu 
Holland,  its  population  is  much  larger,  or 
over  seven  million.    How  does  jinuhat^ 
that  compare  with  the  popula-  chanctutf 
tionofNewYorkSUte?  Little  ^-t^^ 
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Belgium  IB,  in  fact,  the  most 
deusely  populated  country  on 
the  earth. 

Likt  the    Dutch,    the    Belgians 

have  endured  untold  sufferings  id 

Ibeir  long  struggle  for  indepeodeace. 

Their  country   h&s    been,   to    Bome 

Mtent,  a  battlefield  for  the  larger 

countries,  or  Pouters,  ot  Europe;  for 

eiample,  the  Batllt  of  Waterloo,  by 

wbich  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte waa  ended,  was   fought   here 

in  1S15. 
Belgium,  together  with  parta  of 

France  and  The  Netherlands,  once 

formed    the    country    of     Flanders, 

and  Dearly  half  the  Belgian  people 

ttill    (peak    the    FlemUh    language. 

Since   1830,    Belgium    has   been   an  ^o-  ^8 

independent  country,  and  the  pres- 
ent form  of  govemrneut  is  a  limited  monarchy,  ft 
was  long  ago  declared  neutral  t^-rritory  by  the  Creat 
Powers,  iucluding  (jermauy,  aud  on  that  account 
it  lias  kept  a  viry  sinull  standing  army.  Yet  at 
the  beginning  of  tin-  Crvat  War  Germany  over- 
ran it  and  cauBi'd  awful  destruction  ot  lite  and 
property. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Belgians  is  ot  the  highest 
order.  Kven  during  the  Middle  Ages  their  woolen 
manufactures  were  the  best  in  Kurope;  and  at  vari- 


Agricultnre 


—  A  view  In  the  billy  soutbero  portioQ  ot  Belgium. 

ous  times  the  kings  of  England  induced  Flemish 
artisauH  to  move  t<)  Kngland  (or  the  purpose  ot  im- 
proving the  luauufacturiug  there. 

More  than  half  the  iDhabitunts  are  en- 
giiged  in  agriculture,  the  chief  products, 
besides  live  stock,  being  grain, 
fliix,  hemp,  fruit,  and  sugar 
beets.  Among  the  farm  animals,  the 
Flemish  horses  are  especially  noted  for 
their  great  size  and  strength. 

The  Belgian  method  of  farming  forma  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
farms  with  from  one  liuiidred  to  several  thousand 
acres,  as  in  our  country,  the  Belgian  farms  usually 
contain  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres.  To  a 
large  extent,  spading  takes  the  place  of  plowing; 
and  such  hand  labor,  guided  by  the  experience  of 
many  generations,  secures  large  crops  of  the  best 
quality.  In  spite  of  such  careful  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  however,  there  arc  so  many  people  iu  Belgium 
that  much  food  has  to  be  imported. 

Quite  different  from  the  level  northern 
plain,  close  set  with  farms  and  towns,  is  the 
hilly  region  of  the  southern  Mining  and 
angle,  covered  with  forests,  manufactoiing 
The  weathering  of  ages,  which  has  worn 
these  mountains  so  low,  has  brought  to 
light  valuable  mineral  deposits,  esjiecially 
coal  and  iron  ore.  As  in  England,  these 
two  minerals  occur  near  togetlier.  Lead, 
zinc,  and  silver  are  also  found  here ;   and 


tliere   is   much   quarrying   of    marble   and 
other  building  Btones. 

Belgium,  therefore,  posBeases  advantages 
for  agriculture  similar  to  those  of  Holland, 
while  the  minerals  give  far  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  manufacturing.  These  facts  help 
to  eiiplain  why  the  population  is  bo  dense. 


|{y  its  position  Belgium  secures  many  of 
the  advantages  that  Holland  enjoys;  that 
is,  it  is  a  gateway  to  and  from  -^^^.^ 
the  interior  of  Europe.  To 
be  sure,  its  coast  line  is  only  about  forty 
miles  in  length  and  the  water  there  is  shal- 
low ;  but  Antwerp  has  an  excellent  harbor 
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More  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
engaged  in  mining,  and  coal  and  coke  are 
among  the  leading  exports  of  the  kingdom. 
The  northwest  slope  of  the  hilly  region 
is  one  of  the  world's  busiest  industrial 
regions.  As  in  England,  the  three  most 
important  kinds  of  manufacturing  are  cot- 
ton, wool,  aud  iron  and  steel.  Linen  and 
glass  are  aUo  made.  The  country  Ib  so 
small,  and  there  are  ao  many  water  ways  and 
railways,  that  coal  is  transported  cheaply 
to  all  sections.  Manufacturing,  therefore. 
is  well  distributed  over  the  kingdom,  al- 
though coal  is  found  only  in  the  south. 


on   the   broad   lower  course    of   the  small 
Scheldt  River. 

Tliere  in  no  large  river,  Hke  the  Rhioe  in  Ho)- 

lanil,  biTt  two  ainaller  streams,  rising  in  Knuice,  an 

navigable  for  some  distance  across  the  plain.    There 

also  ail  extensive  aysteni  of  canals.    Besides  these 

al«r  ways,  Belgium  lias  more  miles  of  railway,  for 

3  size,  than  any  other  country.     For  these  r«a- 

ns  transportation  of  gooos  is  one  of  tbe  leading 

industries. 

The  Belgians  do  not  possess  SDi''h  valuable  colo- 
nies as  the  Dutch,  but  they  have  been  prominent  ii 
African  exploration.  It  was  the  Belgian  king  who 
sent  Stanley  to  Africa,  and  the  Belgian  Congo  ii 
now  a  Belgiiin  colony. 
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Bbussels,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.     The 

name  Brvssels  carpets  suggests 
one  of  its  industries ;  but  car- 
riage and  lace  making  are  at  present  among 
its  most  important  kinds  of  manufacture. 
Brussels  is  an  educational  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cal and  commercial  center,  having  numerous 
picture  galleries,  museums,  and  schools. 

Antwerp,  next  in  size,  is  some  distance 
inland  on  the  navigable  Scheldt  River. 
Some  of  the  great  steamship  lines  from  New 
York  have  their  European  terminus  here, 
and  the  port  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Europe.  The  leading  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing are  sugar  refining,  distilling,  lace- 
making,  and  shipbuilding. 

Many  other  cities  and  towns  are  important 
manufacturing  centers.  The  largest  are  Likgb, 
the  '<  Birmingham  of  Belgium,*'  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  firearms,  cutlery,  glass,  and  various 
kinds  of  machinery;  and- Ghent  (Fig.  389),  noted 
for  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  for  machinery. 


3.  Luxemburg 

On  the  southeastern  border  of  Belgium  is  the 
small  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Like  Belgium,  by  agree- 
ment of  the  Great  Powers  of  EurojH*,  it  was  neutral 
territory.  But  Germany  seized  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  War.  Agriculture,  iron  mining,  and 
manufacturing  are  the  principal  industries. 

llie  Netherlands,  1.  Describe  the  surface  of  Hol- 
land.    2.  How  has  the  lowland  been   reclaimed? 

8.  What  about  the  number  and 
character  of  the  people?  4.  TeU 
what  you  can  about  the  agriculture ; 
about  fishing.  5.  What  about  mining?  6.  Ac- 
count for  the  importance  of  manufacturing. 
7.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  extensive 
commerce  of  Holland?  8.  Name  and  locate  the 
principal  cities.     • 

Belgium.  9.  Compare  the  surface  of  Belgium 
with  that  of  Holland.  10.  What  about  the  number 
and  character  of  the  Belgian  people?  What  kind 
of  government  have  they  now?  11.  What  is  the 
condition  of  agriculture?  12.  Of  mining  and 
manufacturing?  18.  Of  commerce?  14.  Locate 
and  state  important  facts  about  the  cities.  15.  Tell 
about  Luxemburg. 

The  Netherlands.  1.  Why  are  the  winds  likely 
to  blow  with  special  force  and  regularity  across 


Review 
Questions 


Holland?  2.  Why  is  this  fact  of  special  value  to 
the  Dutch?  3.  Find  out  more  about  the  flower 
gardens  of  the  Dutch.    4.  Have  you   ^  . . 

seen  any  Dutch  pottery,  especially   ""SK^w^ns 
Delft  wares?    5.  Find  out  why  the  Pilgrims  did 
not  remain  in  Holland  instead  of  coming  to  America. 

6.  Why  should  not  Rotterdam  be  as  large  a  city 
as  New  York  ?  7.  Find  out  about  the  Peace  Con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907  at  The  Hague,  a  What 
reasons  are  there  for  selecting  a  small  country  like 
Holland  for  such  a  conference,  and  for  making 
treaties  between  nations  which  have  been  at  war? 

Belgium.  9.  There  are  greater  extremes  of  tem- 
perature in  Belgium  than  in  England.  Why? 
10.  Find  out  some  facts  about  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. 11.  Give  several  reasons  for  spading  instead 
of  plowing  land.  12.  Fxamine  a  piece  of  lace. 
From  what  material  is  lace  made,  and  how  is  the 
work  done  ?  18.  Towns  in  Belgium  are  often  known 
by  two  names.  Why  ?  14.  Figure  out  the  number 
of  persons  per  square  mile  (see  Appendix,  p.  411) 
in  Belgium  and  compare  it  with  the  number  in 
New  York,  or  in  your  own  state. 

IV.   France 

1.  France  is  the  nearest  country  to  the  British 
Isles.      Estimate   the   distance   between    the   two. 
2.  Compare  the  two  countries  as  to  «_      „     . 
area.    8.  As  to  population!    4   What        ^         ^ 
countries  border  France?    5.  What  waters?    6.  In 
what  respects  is  it8  position  favorable  to  commerce? 

7.  What  do  you  observe  about  the  general  direction 
of  the  rivers?  Name  them.  Locate  the  island  of 
Corsica,  which  belongs  to  France. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  France,  called 
Gauls,  were  conquered  by  the  people  and 
Romans,  who  gave  them  their  government 
language  and  many  of  their  customs. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  France  was  di- 
vided into  independent  kingdoms,  which 
were  often  at  war  with  one  another  or  with 
neighboring  countries.  The  natural  bound- 
aries of  France  have,  however,  tended  to 
bring  these  kingdoms  together;  for.  the 
country  is  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  elsewhere,  in  large  part,  by  mountains. 
Notice  how  completely  the  Pyrenees  sepa- 
rate France  and  Spain ;  and  what  a  bar- 
rier the  lofty  Alps  form  along  the  Italian 
and  Swiss  borders.  Even  north  of  the 
Alps,  a  part  of  the  boundary  is  formed  by 
highlands  (Fig.  360). 
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Wliile  the  inhabitants  were  thus  partly 
protected  from  invasion,  there  were  few 
barriers  within  France  itself  to  keep  the 
people  of  different  sections  apart.  It  was 
not  diflBcult,  therefore,  to  bring  the  several 
kingdoms  under  one  rule. 

Monaco  in  the  southeast,  and  Andorra  in  the 
Pyieneea  (p.  391),  are  the  only  exceptions.  The 
principality  of  Monaco,  only  eight  square  miles  in 
area,  is  a  noted  winter  resort  because  of  its  fine 
climate. 

France  has  changed  its  form  of  govern- 
ment several  times.     For  a  long  time  it  was 


'   TempeiatoR 
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M  the  ragged  PyreDees  which  lie  between  France 


■chy,  and  over  a  century  ago  it  be- 
came 8  republic  ;  but  this  did  not  continue 
long,  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  so 
powerful  that  he  was  made  emperor.  There 
have  been  other  changes  since  then,  the  last 
one  being  in  1871,  when  the  republican  form 
of  government  was  again  cHtablished. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  highlands  of 
Snr&cefea-  France  are  in  the  south  and 
tniea  and  rain*  southeast.  Among  these  the 
fall  loftiest  are  the  Alps,  whose 


liighest  peak,  Mont  Blanc  (15,781  feet),  is 
in  France.  Since  there  are  no  mount^ns  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  the  west 
winds  are  able  to  hear  vapor  to  all  parts  of 
France,  thus  supplying  all  sections  with  an 
abundance  of  rain  for  agriculture. 

The  position  of  the  highlands  is  favorable 

to  commerce  as  well  as  to  farming.     Fully 

three  fourths  of  France  is  a  plain,  sloping 

westward  from  the  low  central  plateau.   All 

but  one   of   the  large   rivers    rise   in  this 

plateau,  and  flow  gently  across  the  plain  to 

the  Atlantic.     Thus  navigation  is  possible 

far  into  the  country.     Locate 

and    name    tlie    four    larg^ 

rivers.     How  does  the  Rhone 

differ  from  the  other  three? 

As  might  be  expected,  the 
summers  are  warmer  than  in 
England,  since  , 
France  lies  al- 
most entirely  south  of  that 
country,  and  is  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  ocean.  The 
southeastern  section,  although 
it  lies  as  far  north  as  Boston, 
has  a  semi-tropical  climate 
(Fig.  392).  This  is  because 
of  the  warm  Mediterranean 
waters,  and  the  protection 
from  cold  north  winds  afforded 
by  the  mountains  (pp.  262  and 
283). 

With  so  favorable  a  climate, 
and  so  much  level  land,  Franc« 
has  naturally  be-  Aciicnltiin 
come   a   farming  1.  dope 
country.     Nearly  half  the  people  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.     The  same  grains  are 
raised    as   in    England.      What    are    they 
(p.  265)?     Wheat  is  the  most  important, 
and  more  of  this  grain  is  produced  than  in 
any    other    European    country    excepting 
Russia.      Yet  France  raises  only  about  half 
as  much  wheat  as  the  United  States,  and 
not  nearly  enough   for   the   needs   of  her 
people. 
Grapes,  not  important  in  the  British  Isleii 
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thrive  in  the  warmer  climate  of  central  and 

Bouthern  France.     This  fruit  is  the  most 

valuable  of  all    French  crops,  and    more 

grapes  are  grown  in  France  than  in   any 

other  country  except  Italy.     In  the  Rhone 

Valley,  and  on  the  warm  Mediterranean 

coast,  there  are  groves  of  olive,  orange,  and 

mulberry  trees.     The  leaves 

of  the  latter  furnish  food  for 

the  silkworm  (p.  286). 

As  in  England  and  other 

countries,  the  highlands  are 

...  .  ._  unsuited  to  cul- 
I.  Unatock  , 

tivation,  and  are 

in  large  part  given  over  to 
grazing.  As  in  England, 
too,  there  are  broad  tracts  of 
lowland  that  are  used  for 
pasture.  These  facts  ex- 
plain why  there  are  more 
than  fourteen  million  cattle 
and  eighteen  million  sheep 
in  France. 

France  is  inferior  to  the 
British  Isles  in  mineral  prod- 
nets.  Coal '  is 
the  most  valu-; 
able  mineral ;  but  while  Great 
Britain,  after  supplying  her 
many  factories,  has  a  large  '^'  ^^'' 

amount  of  coal  left  for  ex- 
port, France  has  to  import  some.  The 
principal  coal  beds  lie  close  to  Belgium. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the 
coal  deposits  of  that  country.  Small  coal 
beds  are  found  at  other  points,  as  near 
St.  Etienhel 

A  small  quantity  of  iron  is  produced, 
mainly  in  the  northeast  near  the  coal  fields. 
Fine  clays  for  porcelain  are  found  in  central 
France,  and  building  stones  are  quarried  in 
many  places. 

In  spite  of  the  limited  supply  of  fuel, 
France  is  a  great  manufacturing  nation. 
HtiinifsctiiiiiiE  ^^  ranks  fifth  in  the  production 
1.  WhjTBry  of  silk,  second  in  the  produc- 
"*'"'''  tion  of  wine,  and  there  is  ex- 

tensive manufacturing  of  metal,  cotton,  and 


woolen  goods.  One  reason  for  these  manu- 
factures is  the  fact  that  coal  is  easily  ob- 
tained, either  in  France  or  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  England. 

Aitother  reuon  is  fonnd  ia  the  nature  of  Uie 
peopla  thamaelTaB.  Frencbmen  have  a  peculiar  ap- 
preciation of  what  iB  graceful,  delicate,  and  elef^ut. 


This  IB  ilhistrated  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
fashions  in  dress  come  from  France;  and  a  gown,  a 
pair  of  glovea,  or  a  hat  from  Paris  b  expected  to  be 
a  trifle  more  desirable  than  one  bought  elsewhere. 
On  this  account  the  French  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
goods.  Thus  their  artistic  taste  has  had  great  influ- 
ence upon  both  the  kind  and  amount  of  their  manu- 
facturing. 

The  northern  part  of  France,  including 
LnjLB,    RouBAix,   and   Reims,   as  well  as 
cities  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  is  the  section  especially  j 
noted  for  the  woolen  industry,  (i)  wooien  and 
Here  coal  is  most  easily   ob-  '~"<"'  inanu- 
tained  j  and  large  numbers  of  "^^  """* 
sheep   are   raised    on  the  hills  and   plains 
near  by,  while  foreign  wool  from  Argentina 


\.U8tralia  ia  easily  imported  at  Havre 
t  tlie  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp.  Re- 
leriag  that  tbe  hosiery,  carpets,  under- 
ng,  and  other  goods  are  of  high 
,  and  such  as  wealthy  people  wish,  we 
liat  this  location,  between  the  two 
liiest  capitals  of  the  world,  is  especially 
ible.  Next  to  silk  goods,  woolen  cloths 
the  most  important  French  export  to 
Britain. 

jre  is  also  much  cotton  manufacturiDg 
he  coal  fields  of  northern  France.     An 


tant  reason  for  such  work  in  this  see- 
i  the  ease  with  which  American  cotton 
>e  imported;  and  this  explains  why 
N,  on  the  Seine,  is  a  center  for  cotton 
.  There  are  cotton  factories  in  east- 
rance,  also,  where,  water  power  is  used 
d  of  steam  power.  Why  should  you 
t  water  power  in  that  section  ? 
ause  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Rhone 
7  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 

manu-    mulberry  tree,  and  because  coal 
'3  mines  are  near  by,  this  section 

jat  silk-manufacturing  region.     Lyok 

center,  but  St.  Etienne  and  Paeis 
to  noted  for  this  industry.     Some  of 


this  manufacturing  is  done  in  large  &cto- 
ries,  some  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen 
where  hand  and  foot  power  are  used  in 
place  of  steam. 

The  traveler  ia  the  Rhone  Talley  sees  grove  »£l«r 
grove  of  mulbeny  treea,  carefully  tended  iu  order 
to  supply  &n  abundance  of  leaves  for  the  silkworm 
to  eat  in  summer.  The  silkworm  moth,  at  the  end 
of  the  caterpillar  stage,  weaves  a  cocoon  about  itself. 
The  material  of  wliich  the  cocoon  is  composed  is  a 
thread,  about  two  miles  in  length,  which  miut  be 
carefully  unwound.  The  single  thread  is  so  very 
fine  that,  in  order  to  make  a  fiber  strong  enough 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  it  must  first  be  uoited 
with  several  others. 

Since  the  worms  are  reared  under  cover,  the  silk 
industiy  may  be  carried  on  in  any  climat«  in  which 
the  mulberry  tree  will  grow.  It  ia  possible,  there- 
fore, to  produce  raw  silk  in  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  the  feeding  of  the  worms,  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  cocoons  into  silk  for  the  market,  require 
much  labor,  care,  and  skill.  On  that  account  alk 
production  ia  chiefly  confined  to  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  laborers  will  accept  low  wages,  and  where, 
because  several  generations  of  people  have  done  this 
work,  habits  of  watchfulness  and  cate  hare  been  de- 
veloped. China,  accordingly,  produces  the  greatest 
amount  of  raw  silk ;  but  France,  in  the  midst  of 
Europe,  where  the  market  for  silk  goods  ia  greatest, 
also  produces  a  largb  quantity  and  is  the  leading 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Make  ae  long 
a  list  of  articleii  made  from  silk  as  you  can. 

The  extensive  cultivation  of  grapes  has 
been  mentioned.  Great  quantities  of  grapes 
are  made  into  wine  for  export  o)  oi/ter 
or  for  use  in  France.  In  that  "'cnufaciuring 
country  nearly  every  one  drinks  wine  at  his 
meals,  or  wine  mixed  with  water. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  goods  ia  impor- 
tant in  some  places,  but  to  no  such  extent  as 
in  Great  Britain.  Other  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing are  mentioned  under  the  cities. 

Paeis,  the  capital  of  France,  is  the  largest 
city  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
third  largest  in  the  world.     It  Piincipal dtin 
numbers  more  tlian  2,840,000  1.  Pari* 
inhabitants. 

Paris  is  situated  on  the  Seine  at  a  point 
where  there  is  a  small  island   in  the  river. 
This  islaud  was  once  a  good  (d  in^ortano 
place    for    defense,    and    also  i^ittioeaiim 
an   important   aid   in   bridging    the    river 


(Tig,    894).        The    location     ia    eepeciaUy  j         One  of  the  old  palaoee,  known  u  the  Louvre,  is 

favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  large  city,  for  |  the  moat  noted  ut  gallery  in  the  world,    it  contains 

several    reasons.      The 

Seine,  having  a   slower 

current  than  the  Rhone, 

and  being  less  suhject  to 

overflows  than  the  Loire, 

is  more  easily  navigable 

than  any  other  river  in 

France.    Its  upper  tribu- 
taries, too,  bring  Paris 

into    close    touch    with 

eastern  France  ;  and,  by 

the  aid  of  canals,  there 

is  water  connection  with 

the  Loire  and  Saone  also, 

and  with  the  RJine  in 

Germany.  Furthermore, 

Paris  is  situated  on  the 

main   trade   route   from 

the     Mediterranean     to 

northern  and  central 

France,    which    follows 

the  Rhonei  the  Saone, 
and  the  Seine.     Finally, 

Paris  ia  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  country, 
and  not  very  far  from 
several  other  densely 
populated  countries. 
'For  all  these  reasons 
it  has  always  been 
the  principal  French 
city. 

Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  artistic 
taste  of  the 
French. 
"•"^  Napoleon 

and  other  rulers  col- 
lected art  treasures  from 
various  nations,  and 
founded  museums  and 
schools  which  have  made  Paris  famous,  thousands  of  works  of  art,  the  moat  celebrated  o(  all 
/p.  ■  ,  .  _,         1     „„     „.,™i,— .„     -f     being  the  marble  statue  called  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

This  expUins  w^iy  large  numbers  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^  paintings,  ons  of  the  most  famous  is 
Americans  go  to  Paris  every  year  to  study  Raphael's  "  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John," 
art.  copies  of  which  are  oft«n  seen  in  our  homes. 


(t)  Its  import 


Fid.  396.  —  A  view  Id  Paris  Bbowbg  the  broad  streets  and  parks. 


Dg  the  many  inUresting  suburbs  of  Paris  is 
LLES,  where  there  is  another  palace  that  was 
in  the  days  o1  royalty.  It  is  now  used  mainly 
seum,  and  scores  of  the  large  roouis  are  deco- 
ith  the  finest  of  paintings.  It  is  among  such 
•a  that  the  students  of  art  spend  much  of 

not  strange,  therefore,  that  Fftris  should  be 
be  world  over,  for  its  beauty  as  a  city  (Fig. 
The  wide  streets,  the  beautiful  parks  with 
luntaina   and    statues,   and   the   fine   public 


buildii^  and  old  royal  palaces  are  wonderfully 
attractive.  Even  the  dwelling  houses  are  in  good 
taste,  for  it  is  required  by  law  that  new  buildings  be 
so  planned  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  those  near  by. 
Therefore  one  seldom  sees  an  anattractive  buildiug 


Like  other  great  cities,  Paris  has  many 
manufacturing  industries.      The   superior 
taste  of  the  Parisinns  has  led  them  to  pay 
~  especial  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  which   (8)  lu  manu- 
combiae      usefulness  /"wcure* 
with  beauty,  such  as  jewelry,  furni- 
ture, gloves,  and  fashionable  »hoes. 
The  Sevres  porcelain  is  made   in 
the  suburbs  of  Pari^ ;    and   both 
this  and  the  Limoges  ware,  manu- 
factured at  LiMOGES,  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty. 

Although  so  far  inland,  Paris 
ships  more  goods  by  water  than 
^ny  other  French  city.  (4)  jtteom- 
The  extensive  system  meree 
of  canals,  by  which  the  country  ic 
crossed  in  all  directions,  has  al- 
_  ready  been    mentioned  (p.  287). 

— Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  famouabntldlnga  iT"  ^*8t     BUms    have   been    spent     in 
Paris.   Oeaerol  view  from  tli9  river.  dredging  the  lower  Seine,  so  that 


the  depth  of  water  between  Rouen  and 
Paris  now  exceeds  ten  feet.  Small  vessels 
can  proceed  directly  to  Paris ;  but  lai^r 
ships  transfer  their  goods  to  trains,  or 
amiiUer  boats,  at  Havre  and  RouEK. 
Railway  transportation  is  also  well  provided 
for,  since  the  chief  railways  of  France  radi- 
ate in  all  directions  from  Paris  (Fig.  894). 


BoBDBAiJX,  on  the  Garonne  River  (Fig. 
397),  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  grape-raising 
district,  is  the  chief  port  for  (S)  Bordtavx 
the  export  of  French  wines.  <"^Lyon 
Locate  the  cities  previously  named  (pp.  285 
and  286),  and  tell  for  what  each  is  impor- 
tant. Note  especially  Lyon,  the  center  of 
the  silk  industry  of  France. 


FiQ.  397.  — A  part  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Oaroaae  River. 


Altogether,  therefore,  Paris  is  the  political, 
artistic,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
center  of  France. 

Havbg,  which  is  almost  as  busy  a  port 
as  Marseille,  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cof- 

.   -u- m„     fee  from  Brazil,  and  in  wheat 

S.  otner  ctDM  .  ,     , 

(1)  Havre,  f^^^  other  materials  from  the 

Bouiogne,  and  United  States.  Farther  to  the 
Caiau  northeast  is  Boulogne,  where 

some  of  the  American  steamships  stop ;  and 
not  far  distant  is  Calais,  the  nearest  port 
to  England,  where  boats  cross  the  Strait  of 
Dover  to  England. 


The  leading  seaport  of  France  on  the 
Mediterranean  is  Marseille,  located  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The 
delta  of  the  Rhone  is  too  <»>  *»"«*• 
marshy  for  a  city,  and  Marseille  occupies 
the  nearest  point  where  there  is  a  good 
harbor  and  high  ground.  For  many  cen- 
turies the  Rhone  Valley  was  the  principal 
gateway  from  the  Mediterranean  to  central 
Europe,  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a 
city  should  grow  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone  River.  One  route  leads  to  the  Seine 
Valley,  and  thence  to  Paris  (p.  287),  north- 
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'ranee,  and  Belgium.  Another  ancient 
I  of  travel  enters  Switzerland  past  lake 
iva,  out  of  which  the  Rhone  flows;  and 
ii  third  route  leads,  through  an  opening 
e  mountains,  into  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
lany. 

spite  of  the  great  amount  of  internal 
nerce  on  the  numerous  rivers,  canals, 
nessof  ^^^  railways,  and  in  spite  of 
)asa  the  extensive  foreign  trade, 
power,  France  is  not  a  great  naval 
^^"^  power  like  the  United  King- 
In  fact,  France  has  only  one  nine- 
h  as  much  tonnage  as  Great  Britain, 
)nly  nine  tenths  as  much  as  Norway, 
is  is  not  entirely  because  of  lack  of 
lintance  with  the  sea,  for  there  are 
'  French  fishing  and  merchant  ships. 
3m  all  number  of  good  harbors,  and  the 
ent  and  destructive  wars  during  the 
3entury,  are  among  the  reasons  why 
ce  depends  so  largely  upon  other  na- 
,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Norway, 
essels  to  carry  her  goods.     Why  is  it 

for  France  than  for  Great  Britain  to 
lus  dependent  ? 

the  other  hand,  France  has  taken  a 
ig  part  in  the  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  new  lands.  You  will 
remember  that  the  French  f  or- 
'  had  extensive  possessions  in  North 
ica.  Where  were  they  ?  Where  are 
)resent  colonies   in   the  New  World 

417)? 

^sia,  France  holds  a  part  of  Indo-China  and  a 
nail  bit  of  India;    and  she  owns  numerous 

in  different  portions  of  the  world  (Fig.  417). 
)st  important  colonies  at  present  are  in  Africa, 
>ws :  (1)  Algeria  and  Tunis,  across  the  Medi- 
lan ;  (2)  a  vast  area  south  of  these  countries, 
ng  a  large  part  of  the  Sahara  desert,  the 

the  upper  Niger,  and  the  country  north  of 
igo  River ;  and  (3)  the  large  island  of  Mada- 

east  of  southern  Africa. 
Vhat  can  you  tell  about  the  people  and  gov- 
it  of  France?  2.  Locate  Monaco  and  Andorra. 
3.  Describe  the  surface  of  France; 
the  climate.     4.  What  about  agri- 
^  culture  there ?    6.  Mining?    6.  Why 

ifacturing  extensive,  in  spite  of  lack  of  fuel? 


colonies 


7.  Tell  about  the  woolen  and  cotton  manufacturing. 

8.  Silk  manufacturing.     9.  Other  manufactaring. 

10.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  location  of  Paris. 

11.  Show  how  Paris  is  important  as  an  art  center. 

12.  As  a  manufacturing  center.  13.  What  about 
its  commerce  ?  14.  Locate  and  state  the  important 
facts  about  other  cities  in  France.  15.  What  about 
the  weakness  of  France  as  a  naval  power?  16.  Name 
and  locate  the  principal  colonies  of  France. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  president  of  France? 
2.  Give  reasons  why  one  river,  such  as  the  Loire, 
might  be  much  more  subject  to  over-  ^ 

flows  than  another,  such  as  the  ^^^^8®®^^* 
Seine.  3.  Examine  Fig.  363  to  see  if  the  glacier 
reached  into  any  part  of  France  during  the  Glacial 
Period.  4.  Raise  a  silkworm  from  the  egg.  5.  Ex- 
amine a  cocoon,  and  see  if  you  can  unravel  some  of 
its  thread.  6.  Also  unravel  a  piece  of  silk  goods 
and  examine  the  threads.  7.  What  influence  have 
the  railway  tunnels  through  the  Alps  probably  had 
upon  the  commerce  of  Marseille?  8.  The  Suez 
Canal?  Why?  9.  See  if  you  can  find  any  Sfevres 
or  Limoges  ware.  10.  Draw  an  outline  of  France, 
with  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities. 

V,   Spain  and  Portugal  (Fig.  390) 

1.  What  cities  in  the  New  World  are  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Madrid  (Fig.  390)  ?    2.   Com- 
pare the  area  of  the  Spanish  penin-    __      ct«fl« 
sula  with  that  of  France  (Appendix,  .  ^ 

p.  411).  3.  Compare  the  populations  (Appendix,  p. 
411).  4.  Compare  the  directions  taken  by  the  rivers 
(Fig.  359).  5.  Judging  from  the  map  (Fig.  390), 
what  about  the  probable  number  of  good  harbors? 
6.  What  has  been  stated  about  the  temperature  and 
rainfall  in  Spain  (p.  262)  ?  7.  What  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  belong  to  Spain  ? 

The  people  of  this  peninsula  once  had 
much  the  same  rank  among  nations  as  is  now 
held  by  the  British.  Name  Reasons  for 
countries  that  they  controlled,  the  decline  of 
Now,  however,  both  Spain  and  ^^^^e  countries 
Portugal  are  classed  among  the  weaker 
nations  of  Europe. 

One  cause  for  this  decline  is  the  back- 
wardness of  the  people.  The  mountainous 
character  of  the  peninsula  is  another.  The 
various  races  on  the  peninsula,  cut  ofiF  from 
one  another  by  table-lands  and  mountain 
ranges,  have  never  been  firmly  united  into 
one  nation  with  common  interests.  For 
centuries  they  were  divided  into  small,  in- 
dependent kingdoms,  but  just  before  the 
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aiscovery  of  America,  moat  of  these  states 
were  brought  under  one  rule ;  and  later 
even  Portugal  was  joined  to  Spain. 

Portugal,  which  is  partly  separated  from 
Spain  by  deep  gorges  and  canyons,  soon 
broke  away.  Andorra,  a  tiny  country  in 
the  Pyrenees,  was  never  fully  conquered, 
and  is  still  independent ;  and  the  union  of 
some  of  the  others  has  been  by  force  rather 
than  by  choice.  At  present  Spain  is  a 
limited  monarchy;  but  in  1910  Portugal 
drove  the  king  away  and  became  a  republic. 

Many  of  the  important  facts 
about  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
The  higblanda  explained  by  the 
1.  Thaii  extant  elevation  of  the 
land.  On  the  northern  bound- 
ary stand  the  Pyrenees  (Fig. 
391),  continued  on  the  west 
by  the  Cahtabrian  Mountains, 
while  in  the  extreme  south  are 
the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  ranges 
(Fig.  859).  Between  these 
two  mountain  systems  la  a 
broad  plateau,  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
broken  by  numerous  .short 
mountain  ranges  (Fig.  860). 

In  the  Ebro  Valley  on  the 
northeast,    and    the    Guadal- 
quivir (meaning  Great  River) 
Valley  on  the  southwest,  there  are  lowlands. 
Point  to  these  rivers  on  the  map   (Fig. 
390).     The  only  other  extensive  lowland  is 
a  narrow  strip  near  the  sea,  which  reaches 
most  of  the  distance  around  the  peninsula. 
A  very  large  portiou  of  the  surface,  there- 
fore,  ia  made  up  of  plateaus  and  mountains. 

The  highlands  have  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  climate.  Owing  to  the 
9,  ThBir  infln-  elevation  of  the  land,  the  in- 
atce  OQ  cUnute  terior  has  cold  winters,  though 
the  summers  are  hot;  and  because  of  the 
fringe  of  mountains,  the  rainfall  is  light 
everywhere  except  near  the  northwestern 
coast.  Here  the  ocean  winds  lose  their 
moisture  in  rising  over  the  slopes,  and  thus 
cause  abundant  rainfall  (Fig.  365).     The 


southern  portion  of  Spain,  like  aonthem 
California,  is  in  the  borae  latitudes  (p.  209)  ; 
and  here  the  climate  is  so  arid  that  irrigation 
is  necessaiy  for  agriculture. 

The  position  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
between  the  two  busiest  seas  of  the  world, 
and  between  Africa  and  cen-  3  xhrirtafln- 
tral  Europe,  suggests  that  it  anee  on  corn- 
might  be  a  natural  route  for  "■"• 
commerce  between  the  two  continents. 
But  the  highlands  separate,  rather  than 
unite,   these  regions,  so   that   the  Spanish 


Fig.  398.  —  A  Tillstce  on  tbe  plateaa  of  Spain. 

peninsula  has  never  been  a  great  thorough- 
fare for  the  transportation  of  goods. 

There  are  several  other  important  effects  of  the 
highlands.  In  the  first  place,  the  rivers  are  not 
navigable;  for  in  descending  from  the  arid  plat«au 
their  courses  are  rapid  and  their  volnme  slight.  Be- 
sides that,  most  of  them  have  cut  such  deep,  iiBrroiC 
valleys,  like  our  Western  canyons,  that  they  ate 
useless  for  irrigation  and  are  even  a  hindrance  t© 
travel.  The  principal  exception  is  the  Guadal- 
quivir, which  has  a  wide  valley,  and  up  which 
vessels  are  able  to  go  as  far  as  Seville. 

Since  the  interior  is  so  arid  and  rugged,  Spain  has 
little  forest,  little  agriculture,  few  roads,  railways, 
and  canals,  and  not  a  dense  population.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  therefore,  the  chief  towns  are  to  be 
found  along  the  coast. 

In  one  respect  the  elevation  of  the  land 
is  an  advantage  because  it  causes  great 


T  of  climate,  and  hence  many  kinds 
rm  products.  What  countries  of 
:iat  South  America  does  this  con- 
ng  dition  call  to  mind? 
luch  a  country  we  may  expect  graz- 
the  uplands  and  along  the  mountains; 
lain  is,  in  fact,  noted  for  the  excellent 

of  its  sheep  and  mules.  There  are 
lany  cattle,  especially  in  the  rainy 
rest ;  but  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
y  is   arid   explains  why  there    are 

more  sheep  and  goats  tiian   oattle. 


iheep  often  wander  about  in  large 
sometimes  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
ler,  under  the  care  o£  a  number  of 
)rds  and  their  dogs.  In  summer  they 
^mong  tlie  mountains,  hut  in  winter 
re  driven  down  to  the  more  protected 
ids  for  shelter. 

eat  is  the  most  common  farm  crop 
tin,  since  it  requires  little  rain  ;  but 
many  of  the  farmers  are  so 
'  unprogressive  that  less  wheat 
led  than  might  be.  In  many  of  the 
s,  wliere  irrigation  is  possible,  and  on 
wlands  along  the  coast,  the  farmers 
are  progressive  and  prosperous.  Bar- 
'e,  and  corn  are  grown,  in  addition  to 
,  and  these  are  among  the  staple 
of  the  people.  Quantities  of  grapes 
jo  raised  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and 


in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  the 
hark  of  the  cork  oak  is  a  source  of  income 
to  both  countries. 

The  arid  southeastern  coast  is  wonder- 
fully productive.  One  reason  for  this  is 
the  warm  climate,  due  to  the  Mediterranean 
(p.  262);  another  is  the  number  of  moun- 
tain streams,  which,  though  useless  for 
navigation,  are  very  valuable  for  irrigatinn. 
Some  of  the  products  of  this  section,  be- 
sides wheat  and  com,  are  cotton,  grapes, 
olives,  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  and  rice. 
Several  crops  of  some  products 
may  be  raised  in  a  year. 

The  Spanish  peninsula  is  re- 
markably rich  in  minerals,  lead, 
silver,  copper,  and  _j^^, 
quicktilver,  or  mer- 
cury, being  among  the  most 
important.  Spain  produces 
more  quicksilver  than  any  other 
country,  and  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  United  States  in  the 
output  of  copper  and  lead. 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  also 
found  in  several  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  but  the  coal  is  of  no 
great  value.  The  iron,  which 
is  mainly  found  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  occurs 
in  large  beds,  and  is  very  valuable. 

In  mining,  as  in  other  industries,  the  un- 
progressive character  of  the  people  prevents 
proper  development  of  the  resources.  Much 
of  the  benefit  from  the  mines  is  due  to  the 
capital  and  enterprise  of  foreigners  rather 
than  to  the  Spaniards. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is 
plain  that  manufacturing  does  not  flourish. 
This  fact  is  all  the  more  evi-  Muiufartnrinf 
dent  when  we  consider  that 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Spaniards  and 
three  fourths  of  the  Portuguese  cannot  read. 
A  nation  so  backward  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  developed  extensive  manufacturing. 
Thus,  although  they  have  some  coal  and 
could  easily  import  more,  much  of  their 
iron  ore_  is  shipped  to  the  coal  fields  of 


•a  to  market  ia  tuB 
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Great  BritaiD  instead  of  being  smelted  at 
home.  In  some  places,  however,  aa  will  be 
seen  in  onr  study  of  the  cities,  there  is  ez> 
tensive  manufacturing. 

Masbid,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of 
Spain,  has  over  a  half  million  inhabitants ; 
Priiicip«i  dtiM  ^"*  unlike  most  other  lai^e 
of  Spain  cities  so  far  studied,  it  is  not 

I.  Kadddud  an  important  manufacturing 
'^'^'y  center.     The  reasons  for    its 

dze  are  its  central  location,  and  the  fact 


tree,  nor  fence,  nor  honse;  only  the  weeds  and  atsAt- 
tered  Tegetation  of  an  arid  waste.  One  of  the  moat 
freqnented  places  in  Madrid  is  an  enormous  build- 
ing with  seats  for  manj  thonsands,  in  which  bull 
fighting  takes  place  (Fig.  400).  This  brutal  aport  is 
enjoyed  by  most  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  baseball  or 
football  game  is  in  our  country. 

Another  place  of  note  among  the  high- 
lands of  Spain  is  Geahada,  the  ,   onuurita 
last  stronghold  of  the  Moors, 
who  invaded  Spain,  from  Africa,  centuries 


Fro.  100. — A  ball  flght  watched  by  thonsaDds  ol  spectators. 


that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  government.  All 
the  principal  railway  lines  crossing  the  pen- 
insula, to  connect  the  coastal  cities,  con- 
verge at  this  point. 

iUadrid,  with  its  wide  streets,  magnificent  royal 
palace,  and  one  of  the  finest  art  galleries  in  the 
norld,  is  in  some  respects  a  very  attractive  city. 
The  surrounding  country,  however,  is  far  from 
attractive;  for  from  the  streets  of  Madrid  one  looks 
across  the  coontiy  for  miles  and  miles,  seeing  not  a 


ago.  To  this  point  among  the  mountains, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  best  routes  of  travel, 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south, 
the  Moorish  people  withdrew.  Here  they 
were  able  to  hold  out  against  the  Spaniards 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  city  grew 
to  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand. 
At  present,  Granada  contains  less  than  one 
fifth  as  many  inhabitants,  and  its  principal 
attraction  ia  the  Moorish  palace,  or  Alham- 


Fla.  401.  — The  Court  at  Liooi  in  tbe  Alhainbra-. 

hra  (Fig.  401),  one  of  the  iineat  examples 
of  Aloorish  architecture. 

On  the  lowlands  west  of  Granada  are 
Seville  and  Cadiz,  both  flourishing  cities 
in  former  days,  when  vast  stores  of  plunder 


were  brought  from  Spanish  colonies  in  tbe 
New  World.  Cadiz  ia  now  a  fortified  naval 
harbor;  and  Setillb  is  re-  j_  otkndtiM 
covering  some  of  her  former  inwntkati 
commercial  importance.  It  ^P"*" 
has  some  manufacturing,  especially  of  Ut- 
bacco ;  and  in  one  factory  alxtut  five  thou- 
sand women  aro  employed  in  making  cigan 
and  cigarettes. 

Ualaoa,  which  has  one  oi  the  -wsrmeiit  climita 
in  Europe,  is  engaged  in  the  sfatpment  of  viae,  rai- 
gins,  and  grapea.  Of  what  grape  does  tbe  iiams 
remind  you  f 

Oibr<d(ar,  a  steep  hill,  with  bold  cliffs  rising  on 
nearly  all  sides,  and  with  a  town  at  its  base,  hu  be- 
longed to  England  since  1704.  This  -j^,,„ 
hiU  of  solitf  rock  (Fig.  402)  is,  per-  *"  ««*»«« 
haps,  the  strongest  fortification  in  the  world,  »iid 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Wh; 
should  the  English  especially  want  such  a  stronghold 
here? 

On  the  whole,  Spain  is  poorly  provided 
with  harbors;  and  while  the  majority  of 
the  people  dwell  near  the  coast,  s.  Piiacipd 
they  take  a  small  share  in  •••ports 
foreign  commerce.  Barcelona  and  Va- 
lencia are  the  leading  seaports.  Babcs- 
LONA,  the  second  Spanish  city  in  size,  i> 
the  more  important  port  and  is  a  textile 
manufacturing  center  as  well.  The  region 
about  Valencia  is  a  beautiful  garden,  mucli 
like  that  around  Los  Angeles  in  southern 


Fto.  402.  —  Tbe  rock  of  Qlbraltat,  seeu  ttata  tbe  SpanUb  mainland. 
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California.  The  two  sections  are  quite  alike 
both  iu  climate  and  products.  Name  some 
of  these  products  (p.  131).  In  addition  to 
the  products  of  southern  California,  rice  is 
grown  on  the  lowlands  near  the  coast. 


Colonies  of 
Spain 


The  only  remnants  of  her  vast  foreign  possessions 
DOW  left  to  Spain  are  mainly  in  Africa.  These  in- 
clude a  few  small  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco;  a  portion  of  the 
western  coast  of  Sahara,  having  little 
value ;  and  a  coastal  strip  and  a  few  small  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Canary  Islands,  west  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Balearic  Isles, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  also  belong  to  Spain. 

Lisbon  and  Opobto  are  the  chief  cities 
of  Portugal.  The  former,  the  capital  and 
Principal  cities  metropolis,  is  a  very  beautiful 
of  Portugal  city.  It  lies  on  a  broad  bay 
where  the  Tagus  River  enters  the  sea,  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  existence. 
Opobto  gives  the  name  to  port  wine.  The 
lower  part  of  the  Douro  Valley  is  one  of  the 
richest  wine  districts  iu  Europe;  and  Oporto 
is  an  important  point  for  its  export. 

Portugal,  like  Spain,  has  lost  much  of  her  foreign 
territory.    The  Azores  Islands,  far  to  the  west  in 

the  Atlantic,  and  the  Madeira  Is- 
lands, to  the  southwest,  are  a  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands, off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  are  also  depend- 
encies. In  addition,  Portugal  has  large  possessions 
in  Africa,  and  some  small  ones  in  Asia. 

1.  What  was  the  former  rank  of  these  coun- 
tries? State  reasons  for  their  decline.  2.  State  the 
P    .  extent  of  the  highlands.    3.  What 

Onestions  influence  have  the  highlands  on  the 

climate  ?  4.  How  do  the  horse  lati- 
tudes affect  the  climate  ?  5.  Explain  the  influence 
of  the  highlands  on  commerce.  6.  State  the  main 
facts  about  the  grazing.  7.  Name  the  farm  products. 
8.  What  minerals  are  found  ?  9.  Why  is  manufac- 
turing of  so  little  importance?  10.  State  facts 
about  Madrid  and  vicinity.  11.  About  Granada. 
12.  Locate  and  state  the  important  facts  about  other 
cities  in  southern  Spain.  13.  For  what  is  Gibraltar 
important?  14.  Tell  about  the  principal  seaports  of 
Spain.  15.  Name  and  locate  the  colonies  of  Spain. 
16.  Locate  the  principal  cities  of  Portugal,  and  tell 
for  what  each  is  important.  17.  What  colonies  has 
Portugal? 

1.  About  what  portion  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  is  formed  by  rivers? 


Colonies  of 
Portugal 


2.  What  must  be  the  influence  of  railways  upon 
the  old-fashioned  methods  of  farming  in  the  in- 
terior of  Spain?  3.  Look  in  the  «  . 
report  of  the  United  States  Census  S'lgK®"!®^* 
to  see  what  per  cent  of  our  population  cannot  read. 
4.  Learn  what  is  meant  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
6.  Find  pictures  of  Moorish  architecture.  6.  Read 
Washington  Irving's  "  The  Alhambra."  7.  Make  a 
sketch  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  including  the  prin- 
cipal mountains,  rivers,  and  cities. 

VI.    Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 

(Fig.  858) 

1.  The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  the  largest  in 
Europe.  What  is  its  length  iu  degrees  (Fig.  358)  ? 
In  miles?  2.  How  does  its  western  __  «.  , 
coast  remind  you  of  the  western  coast'  ^  ^ 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ?  3.  What  proofs  do  you  see 
of  glacial  action  ?  Where  ?  4.  What  do  you  observe 
about  the  rivers  of  Sweden?  .5.  Which  of  these 
three  countries  has  the  largest  population?  6.  How 
does  it  compare  with  New  York  State  in  area  and 
population?  With  your  own  state?  (See  Appen- 
dix, pp.  411  and412.)  7.  Whatpoints  in  North  Amer- 
ica have  about  the  same  latitude  as  Christiania  and 
Stockholm?  8.  On  Figure  312  find  how  near  to 
Scandinavia  the  west  wind  drift  reaches.  9.  Locate 
Denmark;  point  out  the  islands  that  form  a  part 
of  the  country.  10.  At  the  entrance  to  what  sea 
does  Denmark  lie  ? 

These  three   countries  have  long  been 
more  or  less  united.     The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  best  settled  parts  are  p^-^j^ 
close  together  and  not  sepa-  j   xheirreia- 
rated  by  any  important  barrier,  tion  to  <me 
Most    of    the    inhabitants   of  •"****'•' 
Norway  and  Sweden  live  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  with  no 
natural  barrier  between  them;   and  only  a 
narrow,  shallow  sea  separates  Scandinavia 
from  Denmark  (Fig.  416). 

The  people  of  the  three  countries  are 
descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  -  at 
times  have  had  a  single  government,  though 
now  independent  of  each  other.  Therefore 
they  have  many  interests  in  common.  The 
written  language  of  the  Norwegians  and 
Danes  is  still  the  same,  and,  until  recently, 
Norway  and  Sweden  were  united  under  one 
king.  At  present  each  country  is  a  limited 
monarchy. 

These  people  have  been  closely  connected 


ur  own  Mstory,  for  they  made  some  of 
rly  invasions  and  settlements  in  Great 
rraia.  Britain,  and  thus  are  to  be 
8  numbered    among   our  ances- 

Their  daring  seamen  reached  Green- 
by  way  of  Iceland,  and  discovered 
ea  nearly  five  hundred  years  before 
ibus  visited  it.  During  the  last  cen- 
ley  have  migrated  to  the  United  States 


103.  —  Peassiita  of  Norway  In  tbelt  native  dress. 

ousands,  and  have  chosen  homes   in 

states. 

ihese  three  countries   together  there 

tasone     *''*  °°^y  about  one  fourth  as 

iiiilo-      many   inhabitants    as    in    the 

e  ot       much    smaller    British    Isles. 

"•^"^  Yet  in  spite  of  frequent  Euro- 

I'ars,  they  have  remained  independent 

;h  many  centuries. 

J  has  been  possible,  in  part,  because 

iir  peculiar  position.     The  only  ap- 

pod.     proach  to  Scandinavia  by  land 
is  through  Lapland  in  Russia, 

is  so  far  north  that  it  has  a  very  cold 
e.  Thus  the  peninsula  is  almost  as 
d  from  other  nations  as  is  Great 
1. 

peninsula  of  Denmark,  on  the  other 
a  partly  connected  with  Germany  (Fig. 


416).  However,  the  island8,which  are  the  most 
important  parts  of  Denmark,  are  completely 
cut  off  from  neighboring  lands.  Standing, 
as  it  does,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
Denmark  guards  the  approaches  to  this  in- 
land sea.  Both  Germany  and  Russia  have 
long  coveted  little  Denmark  on  titis  account, 
But  since  neither  of  them  has  been  willing 
that  any  other  Great  Power  should  hold  it, 
Denmark  has  remained  free.  Thus  the 
very  importance  of  its  position  has  pro- 
tected it. 

The  rugged  surface  and  severe  climate  of 
Scandinavia  have  likewise  protected  it  from 
invaders.  From  its  southern  g  Th»ixnet*i 
to  its  nortbern  end,  the  penin-  BorfaceuiM- 
sula  is  mountainous,  for  it  ia  an  '•"  curate 
ancient  mountain  land  (p.  257),  much  worn, 
and  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  Some  peaks 
reach  an  elevation  of  sis  to  eight  thousand 
feet ;  but  most  of  them  are  lower  and  rise 
to  nearly  the  same  height,  giving  to  the  up- 
land the  appearance  of  a  plateau.  The 
mountains  descend  steeply  into  the  ocean 
on  the  western  side,  so  that,  in  all  but  the 
southern  part,  Norway  is  a  narrow,  moun- 
tainous country  crossed  by  short  streams 
flowing  in  deep,  steep-sided  valleys.  The 
boundary  between  northern  Norway  and 
Sweden  follows  the  divide  between  the 
east-  and  west-flowing  streams. 

Although  Denmark  has  no  mountains, 
much  of  the  land  is  sandy  and  barren. 
That  all  three  of  the  countries  have  a  severe 
climate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even 
Denmark,  the  most  southerly,  lies  about  as 
far  north  as  Scotland. 

The  west  winds  that  blow  from  over  the 
warm  ocean  exert  a  great  influence  here,  as 
in  the  British  Isles.  Most  of  The  agncnltn- 
Norway,  however,  is  too  rug-  Ml  aiatrict* 
ged  and  cold  for  farming.  Out  of  a  total 
area  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  square  miles,  less  than  four  thou- 
sand have  a  soil  and  climate  suitable  to 
agriculture  or  pasturage.  Sweden  has  much 
more  low  land,  because  the  slope  on  the 
east   side   of   the   mountains   is    much  the 
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longer.  Yet  these  lowlands  are  so  far 
north,  and  so  cut  off  by  the  mountains 
from  tbe  influence  of  the  sea,  that  agricul- 
ture is  of  little  importance  anywhere  except 
in  tbe  southern  balf  of  the  country. 

The  northern  and  western  portion  of  the 
Danish  peninsula,  called  Jutland,  ia  a  sandy 
waste.     Therefore  only  the  islands  and  the 
southeastern  patt  of  Jutland  are  very  pro- 
ductive.    As  a  result   of  these  conditions, 
tbe  amount  of  land  suitable  for 
^riculture  in  the  three  couu- 
tries  is  very  small.    The  best 
sectiotis  are  near  together  in 
southern  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  in  eastern  Denmark. 

Since  Norway  has  so  little 

laud  that  is  suited  to  farming 

or  pasturage,  the 

way  and    grain     pro- 

1.  Tha  icM         duced    is    small, 
taportijiit  Therefore,   much 

ladiiatil«a  ,      n  -, 

meat,   flour,   and 

other  food  must  be  imported. 
There  are  some  silver  and 
copper  mines,  but  coal  is 
entirely  lacking.  Manufactu^ 
ing,  therefore,  is  not  greatly 
developed.  Even  the  fine 
water  power  is  little  used,  because  raw  prod- 
ucts for  manufacturing  are  not  abundant. 

On  what,  then,  do  the  two  million  Nor- 
wegians depend  for  a  living?  They  have 
s.  ThathiM  ^^°  ^^""y  valuable  resources, 
ludins  indua-  — lumber  and  fish.  More 
***••  than  one  fifth  of  the  country  is 

forest-covered,  pine  being  the  most  com- 
mon tree.  As  in  Maine,  the  rapidly  flowing 
rivers  are  of  use  in  moving  the  logs  from 
the  forest,  and  also  in  supplying  power  for 
the  sawmills  and  planing  mills.  Lumber, 
wooden  goods,  and  paper  are  the  most  im- 
portant exports  of  the  country. 

Fish  abound  on  the  shallow  banks  along 
the  irregular  western  coast,  especially  cod- 
fish in  the  neighborhood  of  tbe  far  northern 
Lofoden  lebvods.     The  North  Sea,  with  its 


many  fish,  is  also  close  at  hand,  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  its  seals  and  whales. 
Over  a  hundred  thousand  Norwegians  aie 
engf^ed  in  the  fishing  industry.  Along 
the  fiords  every  family  owns  a  boat,  and 
knows  how  to  make  one  as  well  as  how  to 
use  it.  While  the  men  are  at  sea,  the 
women  work  tbe  small  farms  or  garden 
patches. 

Centuries  of  experience  in  navigating  the 
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deep  fiords,  and  in  fishing,  have  bred  in 
these  people  a  love  for  the  sea,  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  third  great  industry,  —  that 
of  carrying  goods  for  other  nations.  The 
timl}er  for  wooden  vessels  b  easily  supplied, 
so  that  they  can  be  cheaply  built.  At 
present  this  small  Norwegian  nation  has  a 
greater  number  of  freight  vessels  than  any 
other  European  country  except  the  United 
Kingdom. 

All  these  facts  together  explain  why  the 
Norwegian  towns  lie  along  the  coast.  In- 
deed, it  is  rare  to  find  even  a  ^^ 
village  in  tbe  rugged  interior. 
Chbistiania,  the  capital  and  largest  city, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  long,  narrow 
bay,  which  makes  an  excellent  harbor. 
Tbi9  city  is  the  principal  seaport  and  dis- 


tributing  center  for  southern  Norway. 
Bgroen,  the  next  city  in  size,  is  an  impoi- 
tant  fishing  port,  like  Aberdeen  in  Scotland, 
and  Gloucester  in  Massachusetts. 

A  sinking  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
has  caused  the  sea  to  enter  the  deep  moun* 
Scenerf  on  the  tain    valleys,   forming    many 
western  coast     bays,  peninsulas,  and  islands. 
It  ia  estimated  that  there  are 
fully     ten     thousand     islands 
along   the   coast  of  Norway  ; 
and    there    are    hundreds    of 
bays  and  peninsulas. 

The  long,  narrow  bays,  inclosed 
in  steep  inount&iu  walls,  are  called 
Jiordii   (Fig.  405).      Some   of   these 
extend   fully  ninety   mileg   inland. 
The    cliffs    are    often    only    barren 
rock;     but    here    and    there,   where 
the  slopes  are  not  too  steep,  green 
forests  cover  the  surface.     Ulaciers     I 
are  frequently  in  sight;  and  water- 
falls   abound    on    every    hand.    In 
some    places    the    swollen    streams     I 
from  the  mountains  plunge  down-     i 
ward  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more,     I 
■Yer  the  nearly  vertical  cliffs  which 
lund  the  fiords.  fm.  406. — The 


Hera  and  there,  apoa  a  level  patch,  a  hinkt  d 
fishermen's  homes  is  seen.  These  hamlett  are  utu- 
ally  upon  the  deltas  of  small  streams  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  outer  world,  and  with  other  villige^ 
by  DO  road  or  pathway  except  the  waters  of  tba 
fiord.  So  isolated  are  these  hamlets  that  each  mm 
must  learn  to  do  many  things,  —  farm,  fish,  taa  bit 
leather,  make  his  shoes,  build  his  boat,  his  bouM,  etc. 

E^ery  summer  hundreds  of  visitors,  from  all  parti 
of  the  world,  travel  by  steamer  along  this  cout  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery.  Another  atiTactiou  i> 
the  sight  of  the  sun  at  midnight  (Fig.  406).  At 
Beq[en,  Cbristiania,  and  Stockholm,  which  are  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  the  shortest  night  is  ku 
than  six  hours  ;  at  Trondhjem  it  is  about  four;  and 
at  Hammerfeat  (Fig.  S58),  north  of  the  Arctic  Cir 
cle,  and  near  North  Cape,  the  sun  does  not  Wt  from 
May  13  to  July  2&. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  of 
Sweden.  Here,  fertile  soil,  swept  from 
the  highlands  by  the  glacier  indnstriM 
(Fig.  363),  has  been  scattered  of  Sweden 
over  the  lower  lands.  This  l  ApkuKni 
gives  to  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
much  the  same  appearance  as  New  England 
presents.  Oats  are  raised  in  greatest  abun- 
dance, but  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes 
are  also  produced.  In  addition,  much  live 
stock  is  raised,  and  butter  is  exported. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  that  is  too  bar- 
ren   and    j'ocky    for    farmiui?  -,,._. 
supports  a  growth  of  timber. 
Nearly  one    half   the  area  of    Sweden  is 
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covered  with  forest,  and  lumber  ia  the  prin- 
cipal export,  as  in  Norway.  Indeed,  these 
two  coiintriea  supply  much  of  the  lumber 
used  in  western  Europe. 

Mining  is  the  third  important  industry- 
There  are  silver  and  copper  mines  ;  and  a 
8.  xiningand     small  amount  of  poor  coal  is 
nuBDiactiuiDK     found  in  the  south.     Sweden 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  iron  ore,  but 
since  there  is  no  good  coal  for  smelting  it, 
there  is  little   iron  manufacturing.     How- 
ever, some  of  the  iron  ore  is  smelted  by  the 
use  of  charcoal,  and  some  by 
the  use  of  coal  brought  from 
other  countries.     The  Swedish 
iron  is  of  such  excellent  quality 
that  much  of  it  is  shipped  to 
SbeEGeld,  in  England,  for  use 
in    the    manufacture     of    the 
highest  grade  of  steel  tools. 

Sweden  possesses  excellent 
water  power  for  various  kinds 
of  manufacturing,  and  some 
of  the  numerous  rivers  are 
used  S3  a  source  of  power. 
Manufacturing,  by  use '  of 
water  power,  is  making  rapid 
progress  here. 

The  two  principal  cities  — 
Stockholm,  the  capital  (Fig. 
CitiMof  407),  and  GoTH- 

Sveden  ENBUEG — are  on  the  coast; 

but  there  are  other  small  seaports  and 
inland  mining  towns.  The  situation  of 
Stockholm  is  one  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
on  an  exoellent  harbor ;  and  is  connected 
by  lake,  canal,  and  rail  with  the  chief 
points  in  the  country,  including  Gothen- 
burg. It  is  the  principal  distributing  cen- 
ter for  imports,  while  Gothenburg  is  the 
leading  center  for  exports.  The  fact  that 
the  harbor  of  Stockholm  is  blocked  with 
1ce  for  four  months  each  year,  while  that 
of  Gothenburg  is  rarely  frozen,  gives  the 
latter  city  one  advantage  as  a  shipping 
point. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  of  both  Nor- 
way and   Sweden   is  with  Great   Britain. 


Give  reasons  for  this.     What  must  be  the 
main  articles  of  import  and  export  ?     Next 
to  Great    Britain  comes  Ger-  Foreign  trade 
many.     Can    you    suggest  ofMorway 
reasons  for  this?  «nd  Sweden 

Farming,  especially  dairying,  is  the  chief 
industry  of  Denmark.  In  this  small  coun- 
try there  »re  over  a  million  and  a  half  dairy 
cows  and  about  half  as  many  induatries  of 
sheep,  besides  large  numbers  DemnMk 
of  horses,  goats,  and  pigs.  *■  Atrienitqie 
Butter  forms  one  half  the  exports  of  Den- 
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mark.  The  laws  of  the  nation  discourage 
large  farms,  so  that,  as  in  Belgium,  by  care- 
fully cultivating  a  small  patch  of  land,  each 
farmer  obtains  the  most  that  the  soil  can 
yield. 

The  nearness  to  good  fishing  baa  natu- 
rally made  fishing  important;  but  the  fish- 
eries of  Scandinavia  are  of  far  g  pigung 
greater  value  than  those  of  eommeroe,  «nd 
Denmark.  The  Danes  have  "^^^ 
much  commerce,  and  some  of  the  men 
serve  as  sailors  on  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions, though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

There  is  neither  coal  nor  metal  in  the 
rocks  of  Denmark,  so  that  there  is  no  min- 
ing in  the  country.    The  only  mineral  prod- 


act  of  value  is  clay.  As  in  Ireland,  the 
lack  of  coal  for  fuel  is  partly  met  by  peat 
from  the  bogs  and  swamps. 

The  position  of  Denmark,  on  one  of  the 
leading  highways  of  Eui'opean  commerce, 
a.  Munfac-  has  brought  its  people  into 
*"*^  close  contact  with  the  rest  of 

the  world.  The  Danes  are  a  very  highly 
educated  people,  and  have  much  manufac- 
turing.    In  spite  of  their  lack  of  raw  ma- 
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terials,  they  make  machinery,  shipe,  beauti- 
ful porcelain,  and  many  other  articles. 

As  in  the  case  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  principal  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  is 
Foreign  tiaae  "^H^  Great  Britain.  Therefore 
and  leading  one  might  expect  to  find  an  im- 
city  of  Den-  portant  seaport  on  the  western 
coast ;  but  that  coast  is  so  low, 
and  so  shut  in  by  sand  bars,  that  good  har- 
bors are  lacking.  In  fact,  in  all  Denmark 
the  only  harbor  that  admits  large  vessela  is 
Copenhagen  (meaning  merchants'  harbor) 
on  Seeland  Island.  Since  this  point  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  there  is  a 
double  reason  why  Copenhagen  is  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Denmark.  The  fact  that  it 
is  the  capital  also  increases  its  importance. 

The  daring  Norwegian  Bailors  of  early  times,  called 
JVorMincn, explored  many  landa,&nd  hadcoluQiee  eren 
before  other  countries  of  nortiiem  Enrope.    When 


Norway  and  Denmark  separated,  them  colonin 
remained  a  part  of  the  latter  country.  Allbougli 
some  of  these  have  been  lost,  Gr«en-  -.  ,^,  . 
land  (p.  170)  and  the  Faroe  Islands  ^^^*T^ 
are  etill  Danish  colonies,  and  Iceland  (^.j.  --j-j, 
is  a  Danish  dependency.      In  the  p™""™ 

Faroes,  a  score  of  small  islands  north  of  Scotlsm), 
the  principal  products  are  sheep  and  fish.    Denmark 
alraowns  three  islands— St  Croix,  St.  Thomas, and 
St.  John  —  in  the  West  Indies.    From  these,  sugu 
and  tropical  fruits  are  obtained. 
Jctiand,  which  is  laiger  than  Ireland,  and  mors 
than  twice  the  size  of  Denmark,  >• 
an  island  of  volcanicorigin.     Orert 
hundred  volcanoes  are  found  there, 
Iwenty-Eve  of  which   have   been  in 
eruptdon   in  recent  times.     Mount 
llekla  is  one  of  the  most  noted  d 
these.     Destructive  earthquakes  are 
common,  and  there  are  also  geyaen 
similar  to  those  found  in  our  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.     The  interior 
is  a  desert  plateau,  in  part  covered 
by  glaciers,  and  hence  not  inhabited. 
Near  the  sea,  however,  there  is  some 
good  pasture  land,  and   the   people 
are  mainly  engaged  in  raising  sbe«p 
and  in   fishing.     Eider  down,  froni 
the  eider  duck,  is   one   of   the   im- 
portant products  of  the  island.     The 
pwjple  are  highly  educat«d.     Wh»l 
is  tlie  capital  of  Iceland? 
1.  What  relation  have  the  peoples 
of  these  three  countries  to  one  another  7    2.  How 
have  they  been  connected  with  us?  _     . 
3.  How  has  the  position  of  these   ^'^!J^ 
countries    helped   to   preserve   their    ™ 
indi^pendence  ?     4.  How  have  their  surface  and  cli- 
mate helped  toward  the  same  end?    5.  Wherearetbs 
principal  agricultural  districts?     What  «bont  tbdr 
extent?   6.  What  are  the  less  important  iudustriesof 
Norway?  7.  The  three  leading  industries  7   8.  Karaa 
and  locate  the  cities  of  Norway.    9.  Describe  Ibe 
scenery  on  the  western  coast.      10.    What  about 
agriculture  in  Sweden?     11.  Lumbering?     13.  Min- 
ing and  manufacturing?     13.  Name  and  locate  Ibi 
chief  cities  of  Sweden.     14.  What  al>out  the  foreign 
trade  of  Norway  and  Sweden  1     15.   What  are  the 
i^ricultural   products  of   Denmark?     16.  State  the 
principal  facts  about  the  other  industries.     17.  Tell 
about  the  foreign  trade  and  leading  city  of  Denmsrt. 

18.  Name   and   locate    the  colonies   of    Denmsrt. 

19.  What  are  their  principal   products  ?     20.  Stale 
tlie  principal  facts  about  Iceland. 

1.  Why  should  the  telephone  prove  of  special  im- 
portance among  the  fishing  towns   H,,»»_»t— , 
scattered  along  the  coast  of   Nor-     ^^ 
way?   2.  By  use  of  a  globe  ezj^ain  why  the  SOD  duel 
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not  Bet  forweeksat  atimeat  H&mmerfegt.  3.  Why 
ahould  Bergen  be  one  of  the  rainiest  cities  of  Europe  7 
4.  GivereasoDSwhybarborson  the  Baltic  are  blocked 
by  ice  much  oftener  than  those  on  the  western  coast 
of  Norway.  5,  Find  out  about  the  early  Noree  ex- 
plorations of  North  America.  6.  Haus  Christian 
Andersen  was  a  native  of  Denmark.  What  fairy 
stories  do  you  know  that  were  written  by  him? 
7.  Read  and  tell  Btoriea  of  the  Norse  gods  in  old- 
time  mythology. 

VII.     Russia  (Fig.  358) 

1.  About  how  much  of  Europe  is  included  in 
Russia  (Fig.  358)?  2.  What  part  of  the  distance 
Mm    Stnrt  from  pole   to  equator   is  included? 

*^         '  8.  What  does  this  suggest  concern- 

ing climate?    1.  How  much  of  the  boundary  of 


Russia  is  seacoast  ?  5.  Name  the  seas  which  border 
it.  6.  Name  the  mountains  on  or  near  the  border. 
7.  What  portion  of  Russia  is  occupied  by  plains 
(Fig.  300)7  8.  In  whatdirectionsdo  the  targe  rivers 
Bow?  Name  the  three  longest.  9.  la  there  any 
outlet  from  the  Caspian  Sea?  What  does  that  fact 
suggest?  10.  Find  Poland,  Finland,  and  Lapland. 
11.  What  parts  of  Asia  are  in  the  Russian  Empire 
(Fig.  455). 

Russia  in  Europe  is  as  large  as  all  the 
Itaalieand  other  European  countries  to- 
poiition  gether  ;  and  the  Russian  Em- 

pire, which  includes  Siberia  and  other  lauds 


in  Asia  (p.  852),  occupies  about  one  sixth  of 
all  the  land  upon  the  globe.  What  conn- 
tries  in  North  and  South  America  approach 
European  Russia  in  area?  In  variety  of 
climate  ? 

In  spite  of  its  vast  extent,  the  develop- 
ment of  Russia  has  been  greatly  hindered 
by   its    position,   which    causes   a   lack   of 
good  harbors.     In  this  respect  it  contrasts 
strongly  with  tho  United  States.     To  be 
sure,  the  sea  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
Russian  boundary ;   but  Archangel,  the 
principal  port   on   the  White  Sea,  is  ice- 
bound   for   nine    mouths,    and   the   Baltic 
ports  for  four  or  five  months,  each  year; 
while   the   entrances  to   the 
Baltic    and    Black    seas    are 
guarded   by  foreign   nations. 
Why  are   the   Caspian   porta 
of  no  use  for  foreign  com- 
merce ? 

Most  oE  the  large  rivers  of 
western    Europe    have    their 
sources    in    the  Snrfaca 
mountains.  Give  feature* 
examples  (Fig.  859).     It  is 
not  so,   however,   in    Russia, 
where  the  central  divide  is  a 
low,   hilly   region,   less   than 
twelve    hundred    feet   above 
sea  level  at  its  highest  point. 
Except  for  the  mountains  on 
and   near  the   border  of  the 
country,  this   is   the   highest 
part  of  Russia. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  most  of  Russia  is  a  re- 
markably level   plain    (Fig.    410).      Since 
several  of  the  rivers  are  very  long,  what 
must  be  true  as  to  the  swiftness  of  their 
currents?     What,  then,  must  follow  as  to 
their  value  for  navigation?     What  about 
the  ease  with  which  canals  can  be  built  ? 

In    southeastern    Russia,  on    the    other 
hand,   are   the   lofty   Caucasus   Mountains 
(Fig.  361),  one  of  whose  peaks,  the  extinct    , 
volcano  Mount  Elburz,  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Europe.     At  the  very  base  of  these 
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mountains,  however,  are  broad  plains  bor- 
dering the  Caspian  Sea.  In  some  places 
these  plains  are  even  below  sea  level. 

The  great  distance  of  Russia  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  over  which  the  west  winds 
Climate  blow,   has   had   an   important 

1.  Temperatara  effect  on  both  the  temperature 
and  rainfall.  For  example,  Moscow  is  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Edinburgh;  but  while 
at  Edinburgh  the  average  temperature  for 
January  is  37^  at  Moscow  it  is  nearly  25® 
colder.  What  effect  must  this  cold  have 
upon  navigation  of  the  rivers?  Notice 
which  isotherms  pass  near  Moscow  and 
Edinburgh  in  July  (Fig.  317).  From  this 
you  see  that,  though  the  winters  are  colder, 
the  summers  are  much  warmer  in  Russia 
than  in  Scotland,  in  the  same  latitude. 

There  is  far  less  rainfall  in  Russia  than  in 
Scotland.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try there  is  an  average  of  less 
than  twenty  inches  a  year 
(Fig.  365).  Since  this  amount  is  barely 
enough  for  agriculture,  the  crops  often 
suffer,  and  famines  follow  in  especially  dry 
seasons.  Southeastern  Russia  is  in  the  belt 
of  the  horse  latitudes,  and  is  so  far  from  the 
ocean  that  it  is  too  arid  for  farming  without 
irrigation. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  into  which  the  longest  river  of 
£arope  pours  its  floods,  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in 
the  world.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  volume  of 
water  which  enters  this  sea,  the  evaporation  in  that 
dry  climate  has  caused  it  to  shrink  in  size  until  it  is 
no  longer  connected  with  the  ocean.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Aral  Sea  (Fig.  455).  There  is  so  much 
evaporation  in  this  region  that  the  surface  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  eighty-five  feet  below  sea  level. 

Russia  may  be  divided  into  several  belts, 

according  to  climate.     In  the  north  are  the 

8.  Climatic         frozen  tundras^  even  in  summer 

^^^^  too  cold  for  agriculture.     The 

(1)  Tundra$       scattered  Laplanders,  who  live 

upon  the  tundras,  have  habits  resembling 

those  of  the  Eskimos. 

South   of  the    tundra   belt  the  warmer 

climate  permits  the  growth  of 

forests^   including    such    trees 

as  pine,  fir,  oak,  beech,  and  birch.     Some 


of  this  timber  has  been  cut  away,  and  farms 
have  taken  the  place  of  forests ;  but  much 
woodland  still  remains. 

The  forest  belt  is  gradually  replaced  on 
the  south  by  open,  grass-covered  plains 
similar  to  those  of  the  central  ^jx  ^;.^,^ 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  plains  and  arid 
States.  This  is  the  best  agri-  ^""PP^ 
cultural  region  of  Russia,  and  here  grains 
are  raised  in  enormous  quantities,  especially 
in  the  "  black  earth  "  section  where  the  soil 
is  fine-grained,  black,  and  very  fertile.  The 
climate  of  the  grassy  plains  gradually  be- 
comes more  arid  toward  the  south  and  east, 
until  on  the  steppes^  which  resemble  our 
Western  arid  lands,  farming  without  irriga- 
tion is  impossible. 

In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Russia, 
near  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  there  is  abun- 
dant rainfall ;  and,  being  so  (4)  The  Cauca- 
far  south,  the  crops  of  warm  9U8  region 
temperate  climates  are  raised,  but  around 
the  Caspian  Sea  most  of  the  land  is  a  barren 
desert. 

The  plains  of  Russia  have  offered  no  bar- 
rier to  invasion.  Therefore,  many  differ- 
ent peoples  have  come  to  this  People 
region  from  various  directions,  i.  Races  and 
and  they  are  now  united  under  i«ng«*««8 
Russian  rule.  Most  of  these  belong  to  the 
white  race,  though  to  a  different  division 
from  the  German  and  British  peoples. 
These  Russians  are  8lav%^  while  the  in- 
habitants of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and 
the  British  Isles  belong  to  the  Teutonie 
division  of  the  white  race.  Russia  also 
contains  many  Jews,  Teutons,  and  other 
people,  including  Lapps  (Fig.  404)  and 
Finns,  both  of  whom  are  classed  with  the 
Mongolian  race.  All  together,  not  fewer 
than  forty  languages  are  spoken  within  the 
realm. 

In  former  centuries,  while  other  parts  of  Europe 
were  advancing  in  civilization,  Russia  was  still  be- 
ing raided  by  hordes  of  outsiders.    *,    ru-ju    *i 
rr>\  ^  *  *  ••  Civiiizatioii 

The  country  was  so  far  away  from 

western  Europe  that  it  felt  little  influence  from 
the  growing  civilization  of  the  West.  Moreover, 
approach   by  water  was  then  even  more  difhcuit 


than  DOW,  for  »t  that  time  the  only  Beacoast  that 
RuBHia  owned  was  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  (1682-1725) 
that  Russia  b^^n  to  learn  the  leaeons  of  civiliza- 
tion from  other  European  nations. 

These  facta  help  to  explain  why  Russia 
is  BO  slightly  advanced  in  some  directions. 
While  the  common  people  of  other  European 
nations  were  demanding  greater  liberty,  and 
were  steadily  gaining  education,  the  masses 
of  the  Russians  were  kept  in  poverty  and 
ignorance.  They  were  mere  »erf»,  who 
were  little  better  than  slaves  to  their  lords. 


FiQ,  411.  —  A  family  of  RuBslan  peasants. 

the  nobles.  The  serfs  were  freed  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  ;  but,  even  now, 
little  attempt  Is  being  made  to  educate  the 
masses,  and  they  have  little  liberty. 

Russia  contains  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  Jews  in  the  world,  about  .5,000,000,  who 

.    _  are    most    numerous     in     the 

8.   Rumb«i  and  ,  , 

location  of  weU-  western      and      southwestern 
known  divisions  parte    of    the    country.     The 
'^^  Ukrainians,  of  whom  there  are 

over  20,000,000,  live  chiefly  in  southwestern 
Russia.  The  Cossacks,  numbering  about 
3,000,000,  speak  the  same  language  as 
the  Ukrainians  but  form  a  separate  divi- 
sion of  the  people,  a  military  division. 
Many  oi  tbeni  are  called  Don  t'oMai-kn, 
because    of    living    on     the     Don    River, 


They  are  a  very  hardy,  cruel,  and  dar- 
ing race  of  horsemen  and  warriors.  They 
make  good  soldiers,  and  have  long  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Rus- 
sian army. 

Nearly  a  third  of  European  Ruaaia  ig 
forest-covered ;  and,  as  in  Norway  (p.  297), 
timber  is  one  of  the  leading  Lmnbeiliis 
resources.  Many  f ur-beaiing  «»d  flaklnt 
animals  live  in  the  forest,  and  Russia,  like 
Canada,  exports  lai^e  numbers  of  valaable 
furs. 

Fishing  is  an  important  industry  in  Rw- 
sian  waters,  and  the  varieties  ei 
fish  resemble  those  of  Nomgr 
and  Sweden.  There  is  a  spedd 
demand  for  fish,  owing  to  Urn 
number  of  fast  days  kept  hf 
the  GrBeco-Russian  Church,  to 
which  the  majority  of  Rmwiaiif 
belong. 

Both  in  the  forest  region  and 
on  the  open  plains  to  the  south, 
there  is  extensive  Agricnltnra 
agriculture.  Fully  1-  Fanning 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  are 
supported  by  farming,  which 
sliows  that  Russia  is  mainly  an 
agricultural  country. 

The  most  important  crops  are 
the  grains,  especially  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  and  oate.  Russia  ranks  next  to  the 
United  States  among  the  grain-producing 
countries  of  the  world,  and  wheat  is  one  of 
its  principal  exports.  Another  important 
crop  is  hay ;  and  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and 
flax  are  extensively  raised  in  the  cool  tem- 
perate climate.  In  southern  Russia  the 
warm  climate  permits  the  culture  of  grapes, 
tobacco,  and  corn ;  and  south  of  the  Csn- 
casus  even  olives  and  cotton  are  grown. 

On  the  grazing  lands  of  the  arid  steppes 
many  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  raised. 
The  nomadic  herdsmen  still  «_I|_ 
retain  many  of  the  customs  of  '  *"■*'■' 
the  shepherds  and  herders  of  Bible  times, 
who  dwelt  farther  south  in  Asia.  Tliis  ia 
the  home  of  the  Costackt,  a  people  of  Tartar 


Fra.  412.  —  Harvesting  wUeat  with  cunela  In  BouifaeMteru  RuMia. 


descent  noted  for  their  skill  aa  horaemen 
and  for  their  fierce  brnveiy. 

Some  ptirta  of  Russin  contain  mineral  de- 
posits of  great  value.     In  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains,  for  example, 
are  gold,  silver, 
copper,   and    platinum,    besides 
some  precious  stones  and  graph- 
ite, or   "black    lead,"    used    in 
lead  pencils.     Coal  and  iron  are 
mined  in  several  parts  of  Russia 
(Fig.  362),  and  each  year  the 
amount  is  increasing.      As  in 
Great  Britain,  some  of  the  iron 
ore  is  BO  near  coal  and  limestone 
that  it  is  easily  smelted. 
Russia    ranks    next,    to     the 

United  States  in  the  production 

of  petroleum.     This  oil  is  found 

in  several  places,  especially 

about  Baku  on  the  Cafipian  Sea. 

Large  quantities  are  consumed  as 

fuel  for  steamers  on  the  Caspian 

and  Volga ;  and,  as  in  California, 

the  oil  is  used  in  locomotivea.  no.  4 


Numerous  factories  have  recently  been 
started  in  Russia,  but  most  of  ii«,nf.rtuHiw 
the  manufacturing  is  still  done 
by  hand,  in  the   homes  of   the  workmen. 


Ji  peamnt  glil  harveetlng  wheat  b;  band. 
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What  a  contrast  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Great  Britain  I  Distilling  and  brewing, 
cotton  manufacturing  and  sugar  refining,  are 
the  principal  forms  of  manufacturing  car- 
ried on  in  factories ;  flour  mills,  woolen  and 


Fia.  414.  —  A  Gneco-Riuatui  charcli  tn  Mobitow. 

linen  factories,  and  iron  works  rank  next  in 
importance.  What  raw  products  of  Russia 
encourage  these  industries? 

For  a  long  time  the  principal  cities  of 
Russia  were  situated  far  in  the  interior. 
Principal  citiM  This  clearly  shows  how  little 
1.  Hoacow  ud  Russia  was  in  touch  with  other 
iiiiiiiiiiio*Bo»d  countries.  For  example,  Mos- 
cow, the  second  city  in  size,  and  once  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  is  located  almost  in 
the  center  of  the  realm,  as  Madrid  is  in 
Spain.  The  point  was  well  chosen,  because 
rivers,  which  could  easily  be  connected  by 
canals,  diverge  from  this  section  in  all  di^ 
rections.  By  the  introduction  of  railways 
the  advantage  of  this  central  location  was 
BO  increased  that  Moscow  is  now  the  leading 


railway  center  of  Russia  as  Madrid  is  of 
Spain,  and  for  the  same  reason.  State  this 
reason  (p.  293).  Unlike  Madrid,  the  land 
round  about  the  city  is  fertile  and  densely 
populated.  All  these  advantages  have  made 
Moscow  one  of  the  chief  manu- 
facturing centers  of  the  empire. 

UoBcow  ifl  adorned  vith  royal  paUoes, 
gOTemment  buildings,  and  churchea  (Fig. 
414).  It  is  the  holy  citj  of  Russia,  being 
the  oenter  of  the  Gneoo-Busdan  Chuidi. 
The  UniTenity  of  Mcmcow,  &e  laigttt  in 
the  empire,  is  attended  by  aboat  four 
thoDsand  Btudeuto. 

East  of  Uoscow,  on  the  Volga  River, 
is  NizHM  NovooBOD,  renowned  &r  hi 
yearly  fairs.  For  oenturies  a  gnat  bmde 
center  has  been  needed,  somewbMV  in  liiit 
vicinity,  for  the  exchange  of  *■?»**■■  mad 
Ruseian  products.  This  city^  haa  sock 
excellent  water  connections  that  it  lw( 
served  as  that  center.  On  the  ntap  (Fig. 
868)  point  out  these  connections.  The 
fairs,  held  in  August  and  September,  are 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  and  attract  as 
many  as  two  hundred  thousand  strangen 
each  year.  In  a  single  season  goods  ai«  ex- 
changed to  the  value  of  nearly  9200,000/100^ 
and  prices  are  fixed  on  crops  and  other 
materials  for  the  coming  year. 

While  the  two  cities  just  de- 
scribed are  very  old,  their  position 
in  the  interior  is  not  t.  8t.P«ta«- 
favorable  for  com-  bors  ■■***«* 
merce  with  distant  nations.  It  was  this 
fact  that  led  Peter  the  Great,  in  1703, 
to  found  Pbtsoobad  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  The  site  chosen  is 
very  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  oold, 
ioggy,  and  unhealthful.  Moreover,  the 
arm  of  the  sea  on  which  the  city  is 
located  is  so  shallow  that  a  ship  canal 
twenty  miles  in  length  has  been  necessary 
in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  deeper 
water  farther  west.  In  addition,  the  har- 
bor is  ice-bound  for  more  than  four  months 
each  year. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages, 
Petrograd  is  the  largest  city  in  Russia, 
and  the  fifth  in  size  in  Europe.  This 
growth  is  partly  due  to  the  need  of  a  sea- 


port  in  this  section,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire. More  goods  are  shipped  from  this 
point  than  from  any  other  Baltic  port. 
Riga,  to  the  southwest,  has  about  talf  as 
much  shipping. 
Petrograd  is  a  well-planned  city,  having 


Fia.  415.  —  A  Rnsalan  sleigh  in  Petrograd. 

especially  wide  streets,  splendid  public 
buildings,  and  fine  residences. 

Odessa,  another  important  seaport,  was 
founded  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  when 
Russia  gained  possession  of  tlie 
t.  Od«Ma  northwestern     coast     of     tlie 

Black  Sea.  Besides  being  the  chief  outlet 
for  the  vast  grain  trade  of  southern  Russia, 
and  the  principal  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Odessa  is  an  important  flour-milling  center, 
like  Minneapolis. 

Thus  far  the  Russians  have  not  found  it 
possible  to  obtain  possession  of  Constanti- 
4.  WaiMW  nople,  although  they  have,  no 
and  Lodi,  In  doubt,  felt  many  a  yearning  in 
^^"^  that  direction.     Why?    Tliey 

have,  however,  extended  their  territory  in 
other  directions.  For  example,  tliey  have 
gained  much  land  in  central  Europe.  At 
one  time  there  was  a  powerful  kingdom 
here,  called  Poland,  but  tliis  was  divided 
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among  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Rus- 
sia obtained  the  largest  share,  and  in  this 
portion  are  situated  Warsaw  and  LoDZ, 
two  of  the  leading  cities  in  the  empire. 
The  former  is  a  center  for  the  railways  that 
connect  Russia  with  western  Europe,  and 
the  latter  is  an  important  manufacturing 
city.  Much  coal  and  iron  are 
mined  in  this  vicinity. 

Finland,  whose  capital  is  HeI/. 
8INGFORB,  althougli  »  part  of  the 
KusEiBiii  Empire,  has  .  . 
a  lueasure  of  liide-  *""■'"' 
pendence.  It  has  a  parliament 
which  nmkes  its  laws,  but  the  Czar 
has  the  riglit  of  veto  upon  them. 
Unlike  the  Uussiatis,  most  of  whom 
belong  to  the  (!  neco-Ruaaian  Church, 
the  Finos  aie  mainly  Prote-Btants, 
belonging  to  the  Lutlieran  Church, 
They  are  a  nation  ot  highly  edu- 
cated people.  But  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Russian  governinent 
to  destroy  their  existence  as  a 
iielioD.  Oil  account  of  niistreat- 
n  eiit  from  the  Russians,  many 
Fii.iis  and  Poles  have  migrated  to 
the  United  States. 

1.  Show   how  large    Russia    h. 
2.  What  about  its  harbors?    3.  De- 
scribe   its   surface.      4.   What    can    g^^j^^ 
you    say    about    tlie    temperatnre?  q^^i^^ 
5,   The  rainfall?    6.   Into  what  cli-  '^ 
matic  belts  can  the  country  be  divided?    7.  What 
different    races    are    found    among    the    Russians, 
and   how  many  languages  are   spoken  by  them? 
8.    Why  have  they  not  advanced  further?     9.    State 
facts  about  noted  divisions  of  the  people  ?     la   Tell 
about  lumbering   and  fishing.     11.    What  are   the 
^rioultural  prodncta?     12.    The  mineral  pioducts? 

13.  What    is    the    condition    of    manufacturing? 

14.  Locate  and  state  the  principal  facU  about 
Moscow  and  Nizhni  Novgorod.  15,  Petrograd 
and  Riga.  16,  Odessa.  17.  Warsaw  and  I-odz. 
18.   Finland, 

1,  Compare  the  area  of  the  Caspian  Sea  with  that 
of  Lake  Superior.  2.  Read  about  how  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Moscow  bumed  their  houses  g^gg^yoia 
in  1812  rather  than  give  shelter  to 
Napoleon's  army.  What  followed?  3.  What  must 
be  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  building 
good  wagon  roads  in  southern  Russia?  4.  What 
did  Kosciusko,  the  Pole,  do  to  make  his  name  mem- 
orable to  Americans?  5.  Have  you  read  the  story 
of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw?    If  ao,  what  can  you  tell 
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it?  6.  Read  how  Peter  the  Great  wandered 
^h  European  countries,  as  a  common  work- 
in  order  to  learn  Western  customs.  7.  Make 
x;h  map  of  Russia,  with  principal  rivers  and 
8.  Compare  Russia  with  the  United  States 
3a  and  population  (Appendix,  pp.  411  and 
also  in  degrees  of  latitude  contained. 

VIII.   German  Empire 

[]!ompare  th«  latitude  of  Berlin  with  that  of 
)n  (Fig.  368).  2.  Of  New  York.  3.  Estimate 
the  greatest  length  of  Grermany  from 
east  to  west  (Fig.  416)  ;  from  north 
th.  4.  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  the 
h  Isles?  With  Russia  ?  5.  What  parts  of  the 
lary  are  natural?  6.  Point  out  the  principal 
.  In  what  direction  do  they  flow  ?  7.  Is  most 
3  surface  plain  or  mountainous  (Fig.  359)? 
e  are  the  mountains?  8.  What  facts  do  you 
about  the  coast  line?  9.  Is  the  North  Sea, 
I  Baltic,  the  more  desirable  place  for  seaports  ? 


le  position  of  the  German  Empire  is 
ingly  different  from  that  of  Great 
)n,  and  Britain.  Only  about  one  third 
vantages  of  its  boundary  is  water,  while 

'ders  upon  seven  independent  countries, 
es  Luxemburg  (p.  283).  What  are 
names? 

e  location  of  the  British  Isles  is  favor- 

for  world  commerce,  because  densely 

Lated  Europe  lies  near  at  hand  on  one 

while  the  New  World  lies  across  the 

I  on  the  other  side.     Germany  also  has 

advantages  in  her  location.     Because 

3o  central,  most  of  the  markets  of  the 

rient  are  at  her  very  doors,  while  two 

er    principal    ports,    Hamburg    and 

lEN,  face  Great  Britain  and  the  west. 

)  some  of  the  large   European  cities 

358)  that  can  be  quickly  reached  from 

any.     In  these  days  of  railways,  Ger- 

's  central  position  is  superior  to  that 

gland  for  European  trade. 

has  required  a  long  struggle  to  bring 

under    one    rule    the    various 

tion  of    people  living  within  the  bound- 

pire;       ^^^    ^£  ^j^^    German    Empire. 

piila-      For  centuries  there  were  many 
separate  states  in  central  Europe 


with  a  German-speaking  population;  and, 
although  they  were  loosely  held  together 
by  a  confederation,  they  were  often  at  war 
with  one  another.  Their  condition  was, 
in  some  respects,  similar  to  our  own  just 
after  the  Revolutionary  War.  During 
the  War  of  1866,  Prussia  and  Austria,  the 
principal  kingdoms  of  the  Q-erman  Confed- 
eration^ fought  for  leadership.  Prussia 
proved  successful,  and  Austria  withdrew 
from  the  union.  In  1871,  under  the  lead 
of  Prussia,  the  Q-erman  Umpire^  with  its 
present  boundaries,  was  established. 

It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  square  miles,  being  a  little  larger 
than  France,  and  twice  the  size  of  Colorado. 
But  it  has  nearly  sixty-five  million  inhabit- 
ants, or  about  eighty-one  times  as  many 
as  Colorado,  and  twenty-five  million  more 
than  France. 

All  together  there  are  twenty-six  states 
within  this  empire,  some  of  them  being 
kingdoms^  some    diichies^   and   _  . 

some  merely /ree  townB.  ihe 
smallest  is  the  Free  Town  of  Bremen,  which 
includes  only  ninety-nine  square  miles,  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  largest  is  Prussia,  whose 
area  is  more  than  half  that  of  the  entire 
empire,  and  whose  population  is  about  five 
eighths  that  of  all  Germany. 

These  states  are  united  under  a  central 
authority,  more  closely  than  our  states.  In 
place  of  a  President  they  have  an  Emperor, 
the  JKwy  of  Prussia  being  by  law  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany;  and  their  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  power 
of  the  German  Emperor  is,  however,  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  British  King, 
though  far  less  absolute  than  that  of  the 
Russian  Czar. 

In  a  war  with  France,  in  1870,  the  Ger- 
mans defeated  the  French,  and  seized  some 
French  territory  west  of  the  why  the 
Rhine,  called  Alsace-Lorraine,  boimcUry  is  so 
in  which  Metz  and  Strassburg  ir^^K"^ 
are  situated.  Much  of  Germany's  irregular 
frontier  has  been  determined  in  a  similar 
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way.  Mountains  form  the  uouthern  bound- 
ary, to  a  great  extent,  and  water  the  north- 
ern; but  the  eastern  and  western  limits, 
largely  decided  by  war,  do  not  follow  any 
natural  barrier.  Draw  an  outline  map  of 
Germany,  to  show  this  boundary  line. 

In  order  to  defend  her  present  boundaries 
and  possibly  to  enlai^e  them,  Germany  ha^ 

given  much   thought    to  war. 
fo^r*^       '"  ^*"^*'  preparation  for  war  is 

one  of  her  leading  occupations. 
Each  of  the  Great  Powers  has  made  such 


Fia.  41».  —  T1m  building  Id  Berlia  where  the  Oerman  Paillunent 

preparation  to  some  extent ;  for  it  has  been 
clear  that  a  dispute  might  arise  at  any  time 
that  would  need  to  be  settled  by  force,  and 
the  nation  that  is  most  fully  prepared  will 
enjoy  a  great  advantage.  Really  expecting 
war  more  fully  than  the  other  countries, 
Germany  is  determined  to  secure  this  ad- 
vantage, when  it  begins. 

For  such  reaaoDs,  all  able-bodied  young  men  in 
Germanj  are  required  to  devote  usually  two  full 
yeara,  and  parts  of  several  following  yearn,  to  active 
military  training.  Most  of  them  enter  the  serrice 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty;  and  as  some  five 
hundred  thousand  men  fit  for  military  service  reach 
that  age  every  year,  one  can  gain  an  idea  as  to  what 
mch  preparation  costs. 

During  times  of  peace,  the  German  army  contains 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  soldierfl;  and  the  Ger- 


man navy  calls  for  many  men  besides.    All  these 

men  are,  for  the  time  lieiiiy,  withdrawn  from  the 
industries,  so  that  the  nation  loses  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  for  that  period.  Is  this  an  advantage  to  a 
nation  ? 

Strong  forts  are  built  near  the  boundary,  as  at 
Colc^ne,  Metz,  and  Strasaburg  on  the  French  side, 
and  Konigsberg  and  Posen  near  Russia.  Forts  are 
also  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
interior  cities,  and  at  other  important  points.  The 
coat  of  these  strongholds,  with  the  vast  sums  of 
money  required  to  keep  up  the  array  and  navy, 
makes  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  nation. 

Germany  is  not  unlike  other  leading  European 
nations  in  these  respects.  As  already 
stated  (p.  275),  the  British,  having 
no  close  neighliors,  rely  mainly  ujion 
their  powerful  navy  for  defense. 
Every  one  of  the  Great  Powers  de- 
mands the  service  of  many  men,  and 
ex)iends  large  sums  of  money  either 
for  the  army,  or  navy,  or  both.  In 
fact,  preparation  for  war  is  one  of  the 
great  occupations  of  Europe  to-day. 

Germany  includes  two  quit« 
different  kinds  of  land.     The 
southern   section  surface 
is    mainly   a   re-  features 
gion   of    ancient  i.  TbaUgb- 
mountains,  worn  '"*• 
down  to  low  relief  like  the 
mountains  of    Great    Britain 
and  New  England.     It  is,  in 
fact,    a     somewhat     irregular 
jilateau,  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  with  some  ranges  rising  high  enough 
to  be  called  mountains  (Fig.  419).     Only 
in  the  extreme  south,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alps,  is  a   great   altitude   reached.     Here 
one  peak  rises  nearly  ten  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Northern  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  lowland  whose  elevation  is  rarely  more 
than  six  hundred  feet.  This  2.  The  tow- 
lowland,  mainly  in  Prussia,  ^"^ 
broadens  toward  the  east  until  it  merges 
into  the  plains  of  Russia.  lu  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Holland  this  plain  is  very  low  and 
flat  (Fig.  420) ;  but  in  most  places  its  sur- 
face is  rolling,  owing  partly  to  the  irregular 
deposits  left  by  the  Great  Glacier. 


Fro.  419.—  A  view  In  the  Black  Forest,  one  ot  Uie  low  m 


iDtaln  regions  of  Bonthem  Gcnnuiy. 


Moat  of  the  drainatrc  of  Germiiny  ia 
northward  into  the  Nortli  and  Baltic 
seaB.  Name  and  trace  the 
courses  of  fonr  hii^e  rivers 
which  flow  nortliwanl.  What  river  lias 
some  of  ita  liead-waters  in  the  lilglilaiid 
region  of  aontheni  Germany,  tluni  crosses 
Austria  and  linally  enters  t)io  Hlaclc  Sea? 

Note  the  number  of  degrcea 
of  latitude  included  in  Germany, 
Climate  One  might  expect  a 

1.  Temporatura  warmer  climate  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north ;  but 
on  account  of  its  elevation,  the 
aouthern  plateau  is  alxiut  as  cold 
in  winter  aa  the  northern  low- 
land. In  aummer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  southern  part,  being 
nearer  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, ie  warmer  than  the  north- 
ern. There  are  some  low,  partly 
inclosed  valleys  in  the  south,  how- 
ever, where  the  climate  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer  is  warmer 
than  that  of  the  northern  plains.  Fio.  42n. 


The  iiiflufnce  of  ttie  warm  waters  of  the  o 
very  well  sliowii  along  the  coa.it.    For  exain|i| 
porta  of  the  North  Sen,  being  luoflt  open  b 
are  nirnoat  always  fi-ee from  ice;  but  the  Baltic| 
being  cut  off  so  completely  from  the  open  o 
frozeu  over  during  a  part  at  the  winter.    The  fartl 
east  they  lie,  the  longer  their  trade  is  interrupted  bj 
tiie  ice.    What  must  be  some  of  the  results  of  thii 
fact? 


^ 


view  on  the  low  level  plato  ot  Dortta  Oeiwanr. 
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There  is  ample  rainfall  for  agriculture  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.     It  is  true  that 

Bainfau  there  is  leas  rain  than  in  east- 
ern United  States ;  but  in  the 
cooler  summer  climate  of  Germany  not  so 
much  is  needed  by  plants,  because  there  is 
less  evaporation.  In  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  about  forty  inches ;  but 


Fio.  421.  — TlDejrords  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  Rtiiiie  Valle;  near  Giiigen. 
The  land  is  (erraced  bere  and  tbe  small  patches  □(  vineyard  ate  luclosed 
within  walls  of  rock. 


in  Germany  there  are  only  twenty-eight 
inches  in  the  west,  and  twenty  inches  in 
tbe  east,  near  the  Russian  border. 

There  are  several  low  mountain  areas  in 
Germany  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  for 
■  tambering  farming,  but  where  the  slopes 
1.  Location  ^""^  ^^^  too  steep,  or  cold,  for 
and  extent  of  forest  growth.  Indeed,  the  fler- 
thB  foiNta  ^J^^^  ^^p^  f„P  woods  (wald)  is 

a  part  of  some  of  the  mountain  names, 
as  in  Schwartzwald,  which  means  Black 
Forest  (Fig.  419).  Forests  also  cover 
eome  of  the  lowlands  where  the  soil  is 
poor.  All  together  about  one  fourth  of 
the  surface  of  the  empire  is  covered  with 


The  good  sense  of  the  German  people  is  well 
Bhown  by  the  way  they  treat  their  woodlands.     In- 
stead of  wastefully  destroying  them 
by  fire   and  the   ai,  — as  has  been    f  CaiBoftlw 
dune  ill  so  many  parts  of  our  coun-    °   ' 
try,  —  the  (iermans  have  developed  an  eicellent  sys- 
tem of   forest  culture.     Trees  are  planted  in  place 
of  those  that  are  cut  for  timber,  and  they  are  given 
proper  care,  so  that  the  woods  continue  to  be  abun- 
dant,    111   tliis  way  the  forest  is  made  to  yield  a 
profit  every  year,  just  as  a  farm  does,     Germany  pro- 
duces a  large  part  of  the  lumber  she 
I     uses,  and  also  exports  a  great  deal. 
I  It   is  partly  ^e   example  of  the 

Germans  that  has  led  our  own 
country,  at  last,  to  begin  to  pay 
atleotion  to  the  care  of  our  foresta. 
Our  government  has  set  aside  many 
lai^e  forest  reservations  (p.  126), 
and  schools,  of  forestry  have  been 
started  at  the  universities,  where 
young  men  are  trained  for  the  pro- 
fession of  forestry. 

On  the  whole,  Germany  has ' 
not  a  fertile  soil ;  but  the  farm 
products  are  very  AgriciiItuM 
extensive,    be-  i,  itgimpor- 
cause  the  people  tanee 
are  both  industrious  and   in- 
telligent, and  their  method  of 
cultivating  the  soil  is  excellent. 
What  countries  may  well  be 
contrasted   with   Germany  in 
this  respect  ?     More  than  one 
third   of    the    German   people 
depend  for  their  living  upon   agriculture, 
the  leading  industry  of  the  nation. 

Germany  is  one  of  the  most  important 
grain-producing  countries  of  Europe;  but 
here  rye  takes  the  place  of  . 
wheat  as  the  principal  grain. 
Potatoes,  introduced  from  America,  are 
raised  in  such  quantities  that,  like  rye,  they 
form  one  of  the  principal  foods.  These 
two  crops  are  extensively  cultivated,  both 
because  they  are  cheap  foods,  and  because 
they  flourish  in  a  light  soil  and  a  cool 
summer  climate.  Sugar  beets,  hay,  oats, 
and  barley  are  other  important  crops  of  the 
northern  plains,  while  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kliiiie,  and  in  other  warm,  sheltered  valleys 


.  Fonn  crops 


a  Boutb,  hops,  tobacco,  and  grapes  are 
I  in  lai-ge  quantities  (Fig.  421). 
ce  much  of  the  lowland  is  too  sandy  for 
'ation,  and  much  of  the  highland  too 
rugged,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
one  sixth  of  all  the  surface  is 
al  pasture.  Cattle  forboef  and  for  dairy 
ises  are  kept  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
e,  but  especially  in  the  damper  cli- 
of  the  west.  Largely  because  wool  can 
ported  so  cheaply,  the  raising  of  sheep 
rmany  is  becoming  of  less  importance. 
!  raising,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increas- 
acause  of  the  cheap  feed  supplied  by 
^fuae  from  the  beet-sugar  factories. 
hough  Germany  raises  a  great  quantity 
d,  her  population,  like  that  of  England, 
lense  that  she  cannot  produce  all  that 
eeds.  Much  wheat  and  meat  must 
"ore  be  imported. 

It  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany 
greatest  mining  country  of  Europe; 
and,  as  in  Great  Britain,  her 
most  valuable  minerals,  coal 
ron,  often  occur  in  the  same  region, 
any  reminds  us  of  our  own  country  in 
ide  distribution  of  her  coal  beds.  The 
elds  that  were  found  in  northeastern 
e  and  Belgium  (Fig.  362)  extend  into 
any  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aachen; 
'om  this  point  eastward  to  the  Russian 
r   there   are   several    important    coal 


>ng  the  other  valuable  mineral  prodacta  are 
ipper,  silver,  zinc,  ami  Bait.  Nearly  half  the 
oined  in  Europe  coraes  from  Germanj;  and 
n  and  Germany  together  produce  more  zinc 
1  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  immense 
les,  as  at  STAflflFURT,  from  which  are  obtained 
ly  table  salt,  but  products  used  io  the  manu- 

of  soap,  in  dyeing,  bleaching,  glass  making, 
ico  printing. 

Germans  make  use  of  thoroughly  scientific 

s  in  their  mining  work ;  and  from  them  other 
bare  learned  many  of  the  methods  used  in 

g  ores  to  metal. 

m  the  above  facts  we  may  expect  to 
iermany  an  important  manufacturing 
■y,  with  her  manufacturing  centers 


well  distributed.  Explain  why.  Abont  a 
third  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  manu- 
factaring,  and  in  recent  Haniifactiiiiiig 
years  Germany  has  advanced  i.  luimpa- 
very  rapidly  in  this  industry.  *"»• 
Among  the  European  countries  she  now 
ranks  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
quantity  and  excellence  of  her  goods. 


The  position  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines 
accounts  for  the  location  of  the  principal 
centers  for  iron  manufacturing,  g  LMding 
The  busiest  section  is  along  canter*  of  mun- 
the  Rhine,  in  the  vicinity  of  *«'=tMii« 
Cologne  ;  and  this  region  may  well  be 
compared  with  northern  England  in  the 
extent  of  its  industries.  A  second  center  is 
round  about  Dresden  and  Chemnitz  ;  and 
a  third  is  at  Bbeslait  iu  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  empire. 

The   map   (Fig.    416)    shows    no    cities 
south   of   Bbeslau  ;    yet    this    is  a   busy 
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manufaotoriog  region.     Cities  are  lacking  I      The  extensive  forests  partly  ueonnt  for  &  third 

here  becnuse  the  people  carry  on  the  manu-  owupatdon  iu  many  sections;  namely,  the  manufw- 

,     .      ,              ■   1     ■     iu   ■                        t  tui^  of  furniture,  paper,  and  other   „  , 

factunng  mainly  in  thei — "'"           i.«~~-  i                              r  r     nj^^          <S)  iumferand 

instead  of  in  factories.    '.  atry  in  the  '»"'*"■  P™*"*" 

though  villages  stretch  Forest  and  other  parte  of 

miles    along     the    valh  ^y- 

there  are  no  large  towi  manufaetnre  of  spiritnoos 

"  IB  another  pTominent  Gei- 

As  in  several  other  co  idustry.    A 

tries     so     far    studied,  portion  of    9)  Be^ragf 

.     T«^h„          textile  indu  the  immense  potato  crop, 

S.    iMain%            .  anj    also   gome    ^f    t(,e 

idnd.of=uuin.    tries  are  be  ^       ^    ^^^    i^^^ 

*«f^«            develope  spirita.    But  beer,  in  the 

2ln^^  ""^  ^^^^  '^®  '^^  manufacture     of    which 

tron  gootu          ggi^_  Ther  barley  and  hops  an  used, 

fore     the    sections    mei  fa  made  in  much  greater 

..          ,      ,                        .    ,  quantities.      From      the 

tioned  above  are  noted  ^p^  „j  ^^^^^^  e,,. 

for  cotton,  woolen,  and  many  much  wine  is  pio- 

silk  factories,  as  well  as  duced,  though  not  nearly 

for  iron.     All  the  cotton  «»  """ch  "  '"  France. 

and  silk,  and  much  of   «,  Germany  U  also  a 

the    wool,   for    these    I  great  sugar-roanufac- 

textile  industries  has    I  ' "  ^^  "  ^   (4)  Beet  *»ffar 

to  come  from  abroad.    R  nation. 

But  the  people  south    il  Until    a    few    years 

of  Breslau  make  use  k,«.  423. -a German p«««,tgjrUpiaeieg wool.         ago  nearly  all  sugar 

largely   of    raw    ma-  was    obtained     Irom 

terials  raised  near  by,  spinning  and  weav-  |  sugar  cane ;    but  this  was  changed   when 
ing  flai  and  wool  and  making  lace.  |  German  chemists  found  a  means  of  obtain- 

ing sugar  from  beets.  By  im- 
proving the  process,  and  by 
developing  the  beets  until 
they  contained  more  sugar, 
the  industries  of  sugar-beet 
raising,  and  the  refining  of 
beet-root  sugar,  have  been 
made  possible.  This  industry 
has  now  spread  to  many  coun- 
tries, including  the  United 
States. 

Each  year  this  kind  of  sngar  has 
been  proving  a  greater  rival  to  sugar 
cane,  until  now  a  large  part  of  the 
sugar  used  in  Europe,  and  moch  of 
that  consumed  in  North  America,  is 
obtuned  from  sugar  beets.  One 
important  reason  why  this  industry 
has  thrived  is  that  sugar  beets  grow 
in  a  cool  temperate  climate,  where 
population  b  deoM  and  matketg  are 
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ucation 


ous.  How  is  the  case  different  with  sugar 
Formerly  Germany  had  to  rely  upon  foreign-. 
•  sugar";  *but  with  the  growth  of  this  industry, 
ugar  has  not  only  supplied  all  the  needs  at 
but  has  even  become  one  of  the  leading  Grer- 
sports. 

the  last  half  century  no  other  European 
Qy»g  country  has  grown  as  rapidly  as 
idvance  Germany.  There  has  been  a 
ure  of  large  increase  in  population,  a 
ranee  great  advance  in  industry,  and 
'esponding  gain  in  wealth, 
e  cause  for  this  advance  is  the  strong 
il   government    established   in    1871. 

isons  for  ^^^^^  caused  the  people  to  for- 
get  the   petty  jealousies  that 

?  govern-  had  long  checked  the  growth 

of  industries,  and  led  them  to 

to  develop  the  resources  of   the  em- 

e  government's  treatment  of  education 
ISO  been  of  great  importance.  Every 
German  child  is  forced  by  law 
to  attend  school;  and  care- 
itention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
tries,  foreign  products,  foreign  lan- 
js,  etc.  In  the  higher  commercial  and 
ical  schools  young  men  are  given  ex- 
t  training  for  business,  while  in  many 

countries  there  is  little  or  no  oppor- 
T  for  such  education. 
9  value  of  scientific  work  is  fully 
aized  and  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
;  and  the  wonderful  development  of 
ugar  industry,  the  mines,  and  the 
ies  since  1871  proves  that  this  has 
a  wise  policy.     Not  many  years  ago 

of   the  manufacturing  was   done  by 

but  now  factories  are  found  on  every 
ind  Germany  is  one  of  the  three  lead- 
lanufacturing  nations   of   the   world. 

the  other  two. 

jat  advance  has  been  made  in  trans- 
ion.  The  rivers  and  harbors  ha vp  been 
5^Q^g,       made  more  useful;  canals  have 

tran»-  been  extended  over  much  of 
"*  the     country;     and     German 

ship  lines  have   been  established   to 


various  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  now 
an  excellent  system  of  railways,  reaching 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  connecting 
Germany  with  other  European  countries. 
The  piercing  of  the  Alps  by  tunnels,  thus 
improving  the  connection  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, has  also  been  of  advantage. 

The  establishment  of  colonies  has  been  a 
fourth  important  aid  to  Germany's  growth. 
The  empire  now  controls  ex- 
tensive  areas  in  the  island  of  <^ Jjtjf 

New    Guinea,    north    of    Aus-    nUa;  and  inter- 

traiia,  and  in  both  East  and  ^^^f^^^"" 
West  Africa,  as  well  as  smaller 
colonies  elsewhere  (Fig.  417).  These  have 
had  influence  on  Germany,  both  because 
they  have  furnished  homes  for  emigrants 
from  crowded  parts  of  the  home  country, 
and  because  they  have  brought  much  trade 
to  Germany. 

Many  more  Germans  have  emigrated  to 
various  parts  of  the  New  World.  Over 
five  million  have  come  to  the  United  States 
within  the  last  seventy-five  years,  while  the 
British  Isles  have  sent  us  about  seven  mil- 
lion. Many  of  the  German  emigrants  to 
these  other  countries  have  kept  up  trade 
with  their  fatherland^  and  have  thereby  in- 
creased the  commerce  of  Germany. 

Naturally,  in  a  country  making  such  rapid 
advances,  the  cities  have  grown  also,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  United  Principal  cities 
States.  In  the  twenty  years  i.  Their  rapid 
between  1870  and  1890,  for  growth 
example,  Berlin  had  a  more  rapid  growth 
than  New  York,  and  added  as  many  new 
residents  as  Chicago.  In  1875  Boston  had 
almost  a  hundred  thousand  more  people 
than  Hamburg;  but  now  Hamburg  has  over 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  more 
than  Boston.  These  and  other  German 
cities  are  still  rapidly  increasing  in  size. 

The  position  of  Berlin,  on  the  small 
Spree  River  (Fig.-*425)  on  the  North  Ger- 
man plain,  midway  between  the  2.  Berlin 
coast  and  the  highlands,  may  (1)  its  location 
not  at  first  seem  a  very  favorable  one. 
However,  the  Oder,  a  large  river,  and  some 
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of  the  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  approach  so  I  aid  in  bringing  fuel,  food,'  and  raw 
near  each  other  in  this  section  that  they  materials  foi-  manufacture,  and  in  taking 
have  easily  been  connected  by  canal.     Thus,  |  away  manufactured  articles. 

Observe  also  (Fig. 
.  416)  that  Berlin  lies  on 
the  direct  route  from 
Hamburg  to  Breslau, 
and  from  Stettin  to 
Leipzig,  and  that  other 
large  cities  surround  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  on  the 
route  of  several  of  the 
chief  European  railways, 
and  is  therefore  one  of 
the  leading  railway  cen- 
ters of  the  continent. 

With  such  excellent 
connections,  by  water 
and  by  rail,  (2)  lu  ftnpor- 
Berlin  has  '•""* 
become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing 
cities  of  the  empire. 
Fully  half  the  residents 
are  supported  by  manu- 
facturing, which  includes 
brewing,  the  making  of 
fancy  articles,  clothing, 
machinery,  etc.  Besides 
being  the  capita]  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  Berlin  is 
the  center  of  German 
banking.  It  is  noted 
for  its  art  and  music, 
and  for  its  great  univer- 
sity,  the  largest  in  the 
empire.  There  are  a 
number  of  suburbs,  one 
being  Potsdam  (Fig. 
425),  the  German  "Ver- 
sailles,"   in    which    are 

FiQ.42a,-BerllBaadvlcinitr.  ^^^^^^^       ^^^^^      ^pyj 

palaces. 


Berlin  has  water  connection  with  both 
Hambubo  and  Stettin,  two  important 
seaports,  and  with  all  parts  of  these  two 
river   systems.     This  is  a  very   important 


Among  the  cities  not    far 

!■          r.    ■■      -     I                 ii.  ^  Interior 

from    Berlin   is   Leipzig,   the  f.^^^^  „g„ 

fifth  in  size  in  the  empire.     It  Berlin 

is  situated  at  the  junction  of  <l)  Leipzis 
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two  small  streams,  st  a  point  where  roads 
from  the  highland  meet  those  from  the  low- 
land. Formerly  it  was  at  the  crossing  of 
important  wagon  rOads,  and  now  it  has  be- 
come a  railway  center.  Owing  to  its 
favorable  position,  Leipzig  is,  nest  to 
Berlin,  the  most  important  trade  center  of 
Germany.  One  of  its  leading  articles  of 
commerce  is  fur.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  noted 
university,  and  a  center  for 
the  German  book  trade. 

Dresdbk,  southeast  of  Leip- 
zig, is  noted  for  its  art  museum 
9-,Dr^  (Fig.  426)  which 
rivals  the  Louvre 
of  Paris.  The  beautiful 
Dresden  china  is  made  in  this 
vicinity,  and  in  recent  years 
much  manufacturing  has  de- 
veloped; for  Dresden  is  situ- 
ated on  the  navigable  Elbe  and 
baa  coal  near  at  hand.  It 
is,  moreover,  the  capital  of 
Saxony,  the  most  densely 
settled  German  state. 

Chsmnitz,  near  by,  has  impor- 
tant textile  industries.    HaIlk  aod 

mut.and  '**'^    *«    »''e    north- 

Magdeburg  west,  and  ia  the  center  of  the  chief 

baet-growing  section,  are  ezteuaively 
engaged  in  the  niaaufactun  of  sugar. 

Breslau,  a  city  not  much  snialler  than  Jveipcig, 
13  on  the  Oder,  a  navigable  river.    It  has  tlie  advaii- 

(4)  Bretlau  '"^  °'  '^'"8  °^*'"  *  "'y  "'=''  "•>■' 

and  iron  field,  and  ia,  therefore,  a 
great  manufacturing  center.  Its  situation,  near  the 
Russian  frontier,  makes  it  an  important  market  for 
eastern  and  central  Kurope. 


bronze,   gold,   silver,    glass   painting,    and 
porcelmn  manufacturing. 

North  of  Munich,  on  the  road  to  BerUn, 
is  NUBBMBEBQ.  This  quaint  city  was 
famous  in  former  centuries  for  its  art  and 
architecture,  and  many  of  its  treasures  are 
still  carefully  preserved.  At  present  it  is 
an  important  center  for  the  manufacture  of 
toys. 


In  the  highland  of  South  Germany  is 
MuNtCH,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
4.  Hniichud  Bavaria.  Althougl)  so  far  to 
Rnnmbnc  the  gouth,  and  so  distant  from 

coal,  Munich  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  the 
realm.  It  is  on  the  trade  routes  from  Ger- 
many to  Italy  and  to  Austria,  and  is  accord- 
ingly an  important  railway  center.  Much 
of  its  renown  is  due  to  its  art  collections 
and  its  art  industries,  such  as  work    in 


The  Dteaden  Art  Mosenm  wblcb  contains  many 

Hahbubo,  which  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  population,  is  the  second  city  in  Germany 
and  the  most  important  sea- 
port on  the  continent.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  clear  when  it  is  known 
that  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  (Fig.  425) 
makes  an  excellent  harbor,  usually  free  from 
ice,  and  that  Germany  has  an  extensive 
foreign  trade.  Name  some  articles  from 
the  United  States  that  probably  enter  this 
port.  What  water  connections  has  Ham- 
burg with  the  interior  ? 

Brbhen  and  Stettin  also  admit  large  veeoels, 
and  are  the  chief  rivals  of  Hamburg ;  but  they  to- 
gether have  leas  than  one  half  as  much  commerce  u 
Hamburg.  In  what  respects  is  the  situation  of 
Hamburg  more  favorable  to  commerce  than  that  of 
Bremen  and  Stettin?  Name  other  Baltic  ports  be- 
sides Stettin.  Which  is  a  natural  outlet  for  wheat 
from  Ruasian  Poland?    £gtiniat«  the  distance  saved 
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to  the  Baltic  porta  by  the  catting  of  the  Kuser 
Wilhetm  canal,  south  of  Deoinark,  which  is  sixty- 
one  miles  in  length.  What  city  is  at  the  Autem 
eud  of  this  canal  ? 

Oq  ascending  the  Rhine  into  Germany 
we  come  to  the  great  manufacturing  region, 
e.  CJtin  along  already  mentioned  (p.  312). 
the  rmhb  Ritm  What  cities  are  found  there  ? 
a)  cotoffM  Cologne,  the  lai^st,  with 
and  vicinity  ^  popuUtioD  of  over  half  a 
million,  is  on  the  river  bank.     It  is  a  great 


shipping  point,  aince  railways  cross  the 
river,  and  boats  from  Loudon  and  other 
places  are  able  to  ascend  to  this  point. 

Near  Cologne  are  Elberfeld  and  Babmeh,  which 
have  textile  maanfactories;  Essex,  which  is  famous 
for  the  Krupp  steel  works;  Krefeld,  which  is  an 
important  silk-manufacturing  town;  and  Aachbm 


L  French)  which  manufactures 


Just  beyond  the  chief  bend  in  the  Rhine 
is  Frankfurt,  on  a  navigable  tributary, 
the  Main.  The  easiest  route  «,  b^  , 
from  the  Rhine  Valley  to  the 
Danube  lies  along  this  tributary ;  and, 
since  the  railway  from  the  German  plain  to 
the  upper  Rhine  passes  Frankfurt,  this  city 
is  a  center  of  important  trade  routes.  For 
this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  chief  trading 
and  banking  centers  in  Germany.  It  has 
long  .been  prominent,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  old  German  Confederation  (p.  308). 

The  Rhine,  the  most  important  river  in 
Germany,  is  often  compared  with  the  Hud- 
son.     In  both  rivers  there  are  ^j^^  nM«t. 
sections  that   are  shut   in  by  Kivermm- 
high,  rocky  cliffs,  well  wooded  pared  with 
to  the  top.     The  Rhine,  how-  ""- Hudson 
ever,  is   much  narrower  than  ^'  '"•'•"•T 
the  Hudson,  so  that  these  walls  seem  loftier; 
and  since  the  stream  is  more  winding,  they 
often  stand   out  boldly,  as  if  in   the  very 
path  of  boats,  to  bar  their  further  progress. 

When  one  journeys  along  the  more  beautiful  por- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  a  fine  old  castle  often  comes  into 
view,  as  a  turn  in  the  river  course  leveals  an  espe- 
cially bold  cliff.  Sometimes  several  such  reminders 
of  tlie  past  may  be  seen  from  a  single  point  on  the 
river.  Many  of  these  are  in  ruina,  but  now  and  then 
one  is  seen  that  is  atill  kept  up  as  a  residence.  The 
Hudson  lacks  such  castles,  although  there  are  many 
magnificent  residences  along  its  lowef  coui'se. 

There  are  many  terraced  vineyards  on  the  sloping 
hillsides  bordering  the  Rhine  (F%.  421),  and  like- 
wise many  a  quaint  vUlage  built  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  flood-plain  between  the  river  and  the  cliff  (Fig. 
4Sd).  Since  the  Rhine  receives  more  large  tribu- 
taries than  the  Hudson,  there  are  more  Wild  glens 
on  the  sides,  and  more  broad,  wooded  valleys,  which 
open  up  charming  views  from  the  river.  The  open- 
ings in  the  valley  walls,  where  these  tributaries  enter, 
are  favorite  sites  for  towns. 

In   regard   to   the  distribution  of   cities 
along    it«    banks,    the    Rhine        r-jutribn. 
offers  still  further  contrast  to  tion  of  popnia- 
the  Hudson.     The  latter  has  f""  "Imis  '*■ 
a  large  population  at  only  two  *"""• 
points ;  namely,  near  its  mouth,  where  there 


Fio.  428.  —  Some  of  the  qnalnt  bontea  In  tbe  liDcleDt  city  ot  Frankfort. 

are  millions  of  people,  nod  about  one  bun-  I  population?  8.  State  the  chief  facts  about 
dred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth,  where  [  governineiit  4.  Why  is  the  bonndary 
Albany,  Troy,  and  Cohoea  are 
Bituated.  Between  Yonkers, 
just  above  New  York  City, 
and  Albany,  there  is  not  a 
city  with  thirty  thousand  in- 
liabitants.  The  Rhine,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  having  no 
enormous  collection  ot  people 
at  any  one  point,  has  many  pop- 
ulous cities  along  its  course. 
Name  several.  What  have 
you  already  learned  about 
Rotterdam  at  its  mouth  ? 
How  does  it  compare  with 
New  York  City  in  size? 

I.  What  IB  the  position  of  Ger- 
Review  many?     Eiplwn   its 

adrantaKea.   2.  What 


"1 

bouHw 
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of  the  empire ;  its  present  a 


about  the  formation 
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irre^ar?  5.  Show  how  prepftrotion  for  war 
h*8  played  a  part  in  German  History.  6.  De- 
acribe  the  highlanda.  7.  The  lowlands.  8.  Tlie 
drainage.  9,  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  tem- 
perature ;  the  rainfall.  10.  What  is  the  conditioi) 
of  lumbering?  11.  What  ore  the  leading  agricul- 
tural products?  12.  Whatarethe  principal  mineral 
products?  13.  State  the  importance  of  manufac- 
turing; and  local«  the  leading  manufacturing 
centers.  14.  Name  the  principal  kiiida  of  manu- 
facturing. 15.  How  haa  Germany  advanced  in 
recent  years?  Give  some  reasons  for  it.  18.  What 
can  you  tell  about  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cities? 
17.  State  the  prijicipal  facts  about  Berlin.  18.  Leip 
og.  IB.  Dresden.  20.  Chemnits,  Halle,  and  Magde- 
burg.   21.    Breslau.     22.    Munich   and   NnreniU'r;,-. 


Flo.  430.  —  Snow-covered  m 


33.  The  seaports.  34,  The  cities  along  the  Rhine. 
25.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  citiesof  Germany. 
29.  Compare  the  Rhine  River  with  the  JIudson  in 
scenery.    27.   In' distribution  of  population  along 

1.  Find  in  an  atlas  in  what  parts  of  the  empire  the 
lai^r  states,  such  as  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  etc,, 
are  situated.     2.  People  often  assert 
liDEgcatiO  jjij^j  ^jjg  pg^g  (,f  Europe  is  preserved 

by  careful  preparation  for  war ;  in  what  sense  can 
this  be  true  ?  3.  What  must  lie  some  of  the  benefits 
of  two  years  of  active  training  in  the  army,  a.side 
from  preparation  tor  war?     What  are  some  of  the 


disadvantages  7  What  relation  has  this  to  emigra- 
tion? 4.  What  ia  the  size  of  our  standing  army? 
Why  so  small?  6.  What  seaports  of  Europe  most 
nearly  approach  Hamburg  in  si/.e?  6.  How  might 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  possibly  prove  an  injury 
to  Hamburg?  7.  Show  that  Germany  resembles 
Great  Britain  in  her  industries,  while  differing 
greatly  from  Russia  and  Norway.  8.  Find  out 
something  about  Goethe;  Schiller ;  Humboldt;  Em- 
peror William  the  First;  Bismarck;  Von  Moltke; 
Wagner;  Schumann. 

IX.   Switzerland  (Fig.  390) 

1.  What  countries  snrronnd  Switzerland  (Fig. 
^fA)'!  2.  What  mountainsextendalongthebounda- 
riea  of  Switzei^ 
land?  3.  Which  ■■?  Stnfly 
of  the  boundaries  is  least 
mountainous?  4.  What  large 
rivers  rise  among  the  Alps? 
In  what  direction  does  each 
"  flow?  5.  There  are  many  Intea 
among  the  Alps  (Fig.  4]lt). 
What  does  their  abundance 
suggest?  6.  How  dots  the 
area  of  Swilzeiland  compare 
with  tliat  of  your  own  state? 

This  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous country  (Figs. 
430and484).  surface 
for  the  Jura  features 
Mountains  are  on  the 
northwestern  bonier, 
while  the  Alps  occupy 
the  soutliern  half.  Be- 
tween these  two  moun- 
tain Bystems,  which  ex- 
tend northeast  and  south- 
west, is  a  low,  hilly 
plateau,  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  in  altitude.  About  one  third 
of  Switzerland  is  included  in  the  plateau 
belt. 

It  is  evident  that  the  climate  of  this 
mountainous  country  must   be   cool,  and 
that  there  must  be  great  differ-  climate 
encea  in  temperature  according   j    Temp«r»- 
to  the  altitude.     At  the  base  of  tore 
the  Alps,  chestnut  and  walnut  trees  grow; 
higher  up,  these  give  place  to   the   beech, 
maple,  and  other  trees  of  the  cool  temperate 


zones ;  and  Btill  higher  ia  a  belt  of  ever- 
greens. Above  these  come  dwarfed  trees, 
shrubs,  and  grass ;  and  higher  still,  at  an 
average  elevation  of  about  nine  thousand 
feet,  the  snow  line  is  reached. 

The  lofty  Alps,  rising  in  the  path  of  the 
prevailing  west  winds,  cause  Switzerland 
S.  Kainfall  and  *"  1*^  ^"^  ^f  the  Wettest  ooun- 
thB  fonuttoD  of  tries  on  the  continent.  On 
tUdna  jjjg    higher    mountains   much 

snow  falls  ;  and,  sliding  down  the  moun- 
tain sides  in  the  form  of  avalanches,  it 
gathers  in  tlie  valleys  to  produce  streams 
of  ice,  or  glaciers  (Fig.  430).  These  move 
slowly  down  the  valleys  until  they  reach  a 
point,  below  the  snow  line,  where  the  ice 
melts.  The  Rhone  and  other  rivers  are 
supplied  with  water  by  the  melting  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers. 

In  so  rugged  a  country  one  would  hardly 
expect  a  large  population  ;  yet  Switzerland 
People  ADd  iti  almost  as  densely  settled 
gor«iimeat  as  France,  and  much  more  so 
than  the  state  of  New  York. 

People  who  dwell  atnoog  monnlaini  develop  b 
■pirit  of  independence,  as  is  ilhistiated  by  the  story 
of  William  Tell.  Thus  we  find  that,  aa  early  as 
1261,  an  agreement  was  made  among  a  few  of  the 
email  Swiss  states,  or  cantont,  to  unite  for  protec- 
tion. Many  a  time  since  then  other  nations  liave 
tried  to  conquer  the  Swiss;  but,  aided  by  the  diffi- 
cult approaches  to  their  country,  and  by  the  niouQ- 
tain  strongholds  to  which  they  could  retreat,  the 
Swiss  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  freedom. 
Yet  the  area  of  the  entire  country  is  only  one  third 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  twenty-two  cantons, 
united  somewhat  as  are  our  states,  now  form  a 
republic  whose  independence  the  Great  Powers  of 
£urope  hnve  agreed  to  maintain. 

Although  the  Swiss  have  a  stable  govern- 
ment, they  lack  a  common  language.  The 
country  is  most  open  toward 
the  north,  for  there  the  plateau 
of  Switzerland  merges  into  that  of  Germany. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many has  spread  into  S^^itzerland,  and 
German-speaking  people  are  most  numer- 
ous, making  up  over  one  half  of  the 
population.      The   approach   from    France 


ItUBiiagM 


is  much  more  difBcult,  and  the  French 
population  forms  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  whole,  while  the  remainder  speak 
Italian. 

Owing  to  the  mountainous  condition, 
only  one  acre  in  nine  is  fit  for  the  ploir. 
Yet  agriculture  is  the  princi-  ^^ 

pal   industry.     On  the  lower 
lands  grain,  potatoes,  grapes,  and  the  mul- 


Fio.  431.  —  &  Swiss  peasant  girl  In  natire 

berry  tree  are  raised,  as  in  the  neighboring 
countries  ;  and  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes 
dairy  farming  is  important,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Here  cattle  and  goats  are  raised, 
being  driven  to  higher  pastures  as  the 
snows  melt  from  the  mountain  sides. 
The  population  is  so  dense,  however,  timt 
much  food  must  be  imported  ;  but  cheese 
and  condensed  milk,  made  from  farm  prod- 
ucts, are  exported. 

Switzerland  is  very  poor  in  mineral  de- 
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Fia  432.— Cattle  oQ  tbe  Blopw  of  tbe  Alps. 

posits,  and  there  is  very  little  coal.     Such 
a  Bcarcity  of  raw  materials  would  suggest 
■fining  ana        that   there   is   little  manufac- 
luuirfBctailiiK   turing ;    but   this   is   not  the 
case,  for  in  spite  of  tbe  absence  of  coal, 
ore   deposits,  and   cotton,  the   Swiss   have 
developed  extensive  manufacturing.     Like 
tbe  New  EnglanderB,  they  make  light  arti- 
cles  mainly,   eucb  as   jewelry  and   textile 
^goods,  especially  silk.    They 
also  do  much  wood  carving. 
There  are  several  reasons 
why   manufacturing    Is    so 
highly      de- 
veloped.     Al- 
though coal  is 
wanting,  there 
is    abundant 
water  power,  supplied    by 
the  swift  mountain  streams^ 
which  are  fed  by  the  melt- 
ing sDOwa.     Tbe  Swiss  are 
taking   a  leading   place   in 
the  use  of  such  power,  by 
means  of  electricity. 

They  are  unusually  skill- 
ful mechanics,  too,  a  fact 
_    _  that  is  proved 

by  tbe  remark- 
able wood  carving  for  which 
they  have  long  been  not«d. 


Tbe  Swiss  are  further 
favored  by  their  central 
position;  j.  Centnl 
for  they  •««»t^ 
are  surrounded  by 
densely  populated  coun- 
tries whicli  supply  raw 
materials  and  furnish  a 
market  for  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Finally,    their    roads 
and    railways    are    re- 
markably 4.   Boadaand 
developed.  »»iiwaya 
One  might  think  that 
it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  transport  goods 
in  such  a  country.     In  fact  it  would  be,  if 
the  Swiss  had  not  taken  special  pains  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  ;  but  the  very  fact 
that   nature    has   made    transportation    so 
difficult,  has  led  the  people  to  build  the 
best  of  highways.     No  country  in  the  world 
has  better  roads  than  Switzerland. 


Railroads  pierce  the  mountains  in  aereral  direo- 
tions,  coDDMtiug  Switzerland  with  foreign  couutries. 


Pia.  4.13.  — Tlie  St.  Qothard  Railway  on  tbe  sontli  side  ol  the  Alps.  Here  are 
seen  tbree  tracks  one  abore  the  other,  for  at  this  point  tlie  railway  eoten 
tbe  moanlain,  swluga  Id  two  great  oliolea,  coning  ont  each  time  at  ■ 
highei  level. 
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One  of  the  most  important  is  the  St.  Gothkrd  Kail- 
way,  which  connecta  Switzerland  with  Italy  by  the 
St.  Gothard  TuuneL    This  is  one  of  the  toogest  tuu- 
neb  in  the  world,  and  b  a  marvel  of  engineer^ig 
skill.    Before  reaching  the  main  tunnel,  in  traveling 
north,  several    smaller  ones  are  entered,  tlirough 
which  the  train  winds  in  a  circular  course.  A  paaaen- 
ger  twice  comes  out  of  the  mountain  almost  directly 
over  the  point  where  he  entered  it.     There,  far  below 
him,  he  can  see  the  two  places  at  which  the  train 
entered  (Fig.  133).    Such  winding  tunnels  are  neces- 
sary, because  the  grade  la  so  steep  that  a  train  could 
not  be  drawn  directly  up  a  straight  track.     The 
main  tunnel,  which  is  nine  and  one  fourth  miles 
long,  is  quite   straight. 
The     Simplon     Tunnel, 
even    longer    thsn    the 
St.  Gothurd,  now  pierces 
the  Alps   a   short  dis- 
tance farllier  west. 

ZcRiCH,  the  larg- 
est city  in  Switzer- 
Leading  land,    is 

ctttM  situated 

on  Lake  Zurich.     It 
is  aa  important  rail- 
way   center,    being 
connected  with  Italy 
by  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway,  while  other 
railways  bring  it  in 
touch  with  France, 
Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria.      These     rail- 
roads are  especially  important  in  bringing 
'foods,  as  well  as  silk  and  other  raw  mate- 
'"rials,  for  manufacture-     Therefore  Zurich  is 
the  center  of  one  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turing districts.     It  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silks,  cotton,  and  machinery. 

Basel,  the  second  largest  cit}'  in  Swit- 
zerland, is  the  busiest  railway  center  in  the 
country.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  St. 
Gothard  Railway,  and  on  the  Rhine  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  Germany  from  Switzer- 
land. Why  is  its  position,  near  both  France 
and  Germany,  favorable  to  manufacturing  ? 

Geneva,  situated  on  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Geneva,  near  where  the  Rhone  enters 
France,  is  the  third  city  of  the  Republic, 
and  a  noted  educational  center.     It  is  on  a 


very  ancient  and  important  trade  route  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Germany  (p.  290),  and 
has  excellent  railway  connections.  There 
is  much  manufacturing,  among  the  impor- 
taut  articles  made  being  jewelry  and  scieu- 
tiEc  instruments. 

Bebne,  the  capital,  is  centrally  located ; 
but  it  is  a  small  city  because  it  ia  not  favor- 
ably situated  for  commerce. 

Many  of  the  Swisscitiesand  towns  are  beantif ntlj 
situated  upon  lakes,  and  within  sight  of  mountsia 
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peaks  always  covered  with   snow.    Locernb,  tot 
example,  is  surrounded  by  grand  and  varied  sceoeiy. 
The    city    b    located    upon     Lake   BcunervtiiA 
Lucerne,  and   lofty   mountuns   rise   tnnriati 
close  at  hand  (Fig.  434).    Mounts 
Rigt  and  Filatus  are  near  by,  and  from  their  summito 
one  obtains  magnificent  views  of  the  lake,  over  foul 
thousand  feet  below,  bordered  by  green   meadowi 
and  numerous  villages.     In  several  directions,  u 
far   as   the   eye   can    reach,   are    the    snow-coreied 
crests  of  stupendous,  jagged  mountains. 

On  account  of  such  scenery  SwiUerlaud  b  the 
most  noted  summer  resort  of  Europe ;  and  the 
entertainment  of  visitors  is  one  of  the  leading 
occupations  of  the  Swiss  people.  There  are  ao 
maijy  hotels  and  fine  roads,  that  one  can  easily  go 
almost  anywhere.  It  is  possible  even  to  reach  tbe 
tope  of  several  of  the  mountains  by  rail.  Eveiy 
summer  many  Americans  cross  the  oceao  to  eojoj 
the  Swiss  scenery. 


I.  Deacribe  the  Burface  of  Switzerland.  2.  The 
climate.  3.  State  the  chief  facta  about  the  people 
-    .  and  the  govemmeDt.  4.  What  about 

Ouestiona  *^^  languages  ?    6,  State  the  princi- 

^  palfacts  about  agriculture.   6.  About 

mining  and  manufacturing.  7.  <ii?e  several  reaaons 
why  manufacturing  ia  bo  well  developed.  S.  Locate 
and  state  the  main  facts  about  Zurich.  9.  Basel. 
10.  Geneva  and  Berne.  11.  Why  is  Switaerland  so 
attractive  to  tourists? 

1.  How  may  the  lakes  filter  and  regulate  the  riv- 
ers ?  2.  What  reasons  are  there  for  giving  particular 
c„_„  f_  attention  to  the  study  of  English 

and  other  foreign  languages  in  the 
Swiss  schools?     3.  Why  has  Switzerland,  unlike 


many  European  countries,  not  come  into  pOB- 
session  of  colonies?  4.  Find  the  meaning  of  "refer- 
snduiQ"and  "popular  initiative  "in  Swiss  legislation. 
5.  Switzerland  lias  long  been  selected  aa  a  place  of 
refuge  for  persecuted  people  and  political  refugees 
from  other  nations.  Why?  6.  Raad  that  portion  of 
the  story  of  William  Tell  which  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  about  Lake  Lucerne.  7.  Find  out  where 
Louis  Agassi z  was  horn;  where  he  later  lived ;  and 
nbat  he  did  to  prove  his  theory  of  the  Great  Ice 
Age. 

X.   Italy  (Fig.  416) 

1.  The  shape  of  Italy  reminds  you  of  what  object 
(Fig.  416)  ?  2.  How  does  ila  latitude  compare  with 
J.     _.   .  that  of  Spain?    3.  What  neighbor- 

"  "  ing  islands  belong  to  it?  4.  Foint 
out  the  principal  river.      5.  How  are  the  lofty  moun- 


tains in  the  north  likely  to  affect  the  cliraafa  farther 
south?  6.  What  countries  border  Italy?  7.  What 
seas  border  it?  S.  How  does  its  position  seem  to  be 
favorable  for  commerce? 


The  area  of  Italy,  including  the  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  is  only  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  Colorado  ;  but  its  its  area  and 
populatioQ  U  over  thirty-four  popnUtlon 
million.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  six  Great 
Powers,  but  is  the  most  densely  settled  of 
any  except  the  United  Kingdom.  Name 
the  Other  Great  Powers. 

The  position  of  Italy  is  a  very 
favorable  ooe.  It  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  Mediterranean,  importance  of 
whose  shores  are  itsposition 
densely  populated.  What  country 
in  Africa  lies  nearest  to  Italy  (Fig. 
495)  ?  Estimate  the  distance  to 
it.  How  far  is  it  from  Italy  to  the 
Suez  Canal  (Fig.  455)? 

It  has  been  oaid  that  Italy  is 
"the  very  heart  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean lands,  and  plays  a  great 
part  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  com- 
munication between  northwestern 
Europe  and  the  Far  East."  For 
example,  mails  from  London  to 
India  are  carried  by  water  to  the 
western  coast  of  continental  Europe, 
"'  and  then  go  overland  to  Brindisi, 

and  thence  by  steamer.  From  this 
it  is  plain  that  Italy's  central  position  is  an 
advantage  for  trade  with  Africa  and  Asia, 
as  well  aa  with  southern  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  a  mixture  of 
many  peoples.  In  early  times,,  the  centi-al 
position  of  the  peninsula  was  People  and 
of  importance  in  aiding  Rome  government 
to  control  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  At  that  time  people 
from  the  surrounding  lands  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  were  brought  to  the  peninsula, 
often  as  slaves  captured  in  war.  Later, 
when  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
weakened,  hordes  of  barbarians  invaded 
Italy  from  central  Europe. 

For  centuries  after  this,  Italy  was  broken 


up  into  a  number  of  independent  states. 
In  1860,  however,  several  of  these  statos 
united  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  Ittdy. 
Later  others  were  added,  until  in  1870,  or 
about  the  time  that  the  German  Empire 
was  formed  (p.  808),  the  present  king- 
dom was  establiahed,  with  Rome  as  its 
capital.  Like  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, Italy  is  governed  by  a 
limited,  or  constitutional, 
monarchy. 

Throughout  most  of  its  ex- 
tent, the  Italian  peninsula  is 
Snrbce  mountainous.    In 

fMtoTM  the  north  are  the 

Alps,  some  of  whose  highest 
peaks  are  on  the  boundary 
between  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. The  Alpine  ranges 
curve  around  in  northwestern 
Italy  and  join  the  Apennines, 
which  extend  the  entire  length 
of  the  peninsula  and  form  its 
very  backbone.  The  principal 
lowlands,  therefore,  are  the 
narrow  coastal  plains  and  the 
broad  Po  Valley.  There  are 
also  many  small,  fertile  valleys 
among  the  mountains. 

We  think  of  Italy  as  a 
sunny  land  of  flowers,  al- 
Cllgi(t«  though  Milan  and 

Venice  are  in  nearly  the  same 
latitude  as  Montreal.  One 
reason  for  the  pleasant  Italian  climate  is 
that  the  lofty  Alps  form  a  wall  which  cuts 
off  the  cold  north  winds.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  temperature  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whose  waters  do 
not  freeze  even  in  winter.  On  these 
accounts  the  Italian  winters  are  mild; 
and  in  the  extreme  south  the  temperature 
seldom  falls  to  the  freezing  point. 

Much  of  Italy  has  an  abundance  of  rain  ; 

but  everywhere,  except  in  the  north,  the 

I.  RftlnfaU        greater  part  comes  in  winter. 

The  summer  drought  is  due  to 

the  fact  that  the  horse-latitude  belt  moves 


northward  in  summer  and  covers  Italy 
(p.  209);  therefore  at  that  season  the 
climate  of  southern  Italy  resembles  that  li 
southern  Spain. 

Such  a  climate,  together  with  a  fertile 
soil,    helps    to    explain    why  ipicdtw. 
agriculture    is    the    principal 
industry  of  Italy. 


43H.  — Lago  d 
at  the  Alps.  ' 
theUke, 


The  most  extensive  farming  district  is 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  Po  Valley.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  rain  here  ;  i  ^^t,^  ^ 
yet  the  people  depend  upon  inisatira,  witk 
irrigation  more  than  in  most  """"^ 
other  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  tbs 
tributaries  of  the  Po,  fed  by  the  rains,  snova, 
and  glaciers  of  the  mountains,  furnish  a 
steady  supply  of  water  to  the  gently  sloping 
land.  Besides  this,  the  rivers  frequently 
flow  through  lakes  —  some  of  them  among 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  (Fig.  436) 
—  which  act  as  great  reservoirs  for  watei 
supply.  This  tends  further  to  famish  a 
regular  supply. 


Id  the  second  place,  better  crops  can  be 
raised  by  irrigation  than  without  it,  partly 
because  the  flooding  of  the  land  fertilizes 
the  soil,  and  partly  because  with  irrigation 
there  can  be  no  drought.  By  the  aid  of 
irrigation,  from  four  to  ten  crops  may  be 
raised  in  a  year. 

Among  the  products  are  many  that  thrive 
in  semi-tropical  climates,  as  well  as  others 
t.  Asijcnitnni  that  are  common  in  noi'theru 
piDdDcu  Europe.     Where  irrigation  is 

80  easy,  the  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  is 


possible.  This  is  an  important  crop  in 
northern  Italy ;  but  corn  and  wheat  are 
raised  in  still  greater  quantities.  Grapes 
are  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  Italy 
ranks  first  funong  the  wine-producing 
countries  of  the  world ;  and  so  many  silk 
worms  are  reared  that  raw  silk  ia  the  most 
valuable  export.  Among  the  other  im- 
portant products  are  eggs,  which  are  ex- 
ported in  lai^e  quantities;  also  olives, 
oranges,  lemons,  flax,  hemp,  and  wool. 

On  some  of  the  slopes  forests  are  grown,  but  most 
of  the  natural  forest  was  cut  off  long  ago.  Among 
the  useful  trees  is  the  chestnut,  which  ia  planted  in 
groves  for  the  nuts,  that  serve  as  an  important  food. 
The  Italian  chestnut  is  much  larger  than  ours,  and 


is  ground  up  into  a  kind  of  meal,  as  wheat  is  ground 
into  flour. 

AmoDg  the  mountains  ther«  is  much  natural 
pasture,  to  which  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  drireu 
in  summer.  Many  goats  are  raised  in  Italy  for  their 
milk,  and  they  are  even  driven  into  the  cities,  and 
milked  at  the  doors  of  the  customers  (Fig.  437). 

One  great  drawback  to  Uie  proper  development 
of  agriculture  in  Italy  is  the  presence  of  broad, 
marsliy  tracta  infested  with  mosqui-  ^^ 

toes,    whose     bite    causes    malaria.    ^^^J^^^ 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  south-    jericnitur* 
em  half  of  the  country,  and   there, 
even  with  fertile  soil  and  a  warm  climate,  large 
tracts  of  land  have  had  to  be  abandoned.    One  sixth 
of    the    population    suffers 
from  malaria,  and  there  are 
thousands    of    deaths    from 
that  disease  every  year.     It 
is  not  to  be  wondered    at 
that  the  Italian  government 
is  attempting  to  stamp  ont 
this  dread  disease. 

The  fishing  industry 
is  important.  Among 
the  peculiar  FisUnsand 
products  of  mining 
the  seaare  precious  coral 
and  sponges.  You  will 
remember  that  we  found 
sponge  fishing  impor- 
tant also  among  the 
Bahama  Islands  east  of 

ro  driven  from  door  to        ui„_:j„ 

.D;tt»miik.  Honda. 

In  Italy  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  valuable  mineral  deposits. 
Except  in  the  island  of  Elba  there  is  almost 
no  iron;  and  no  ooal  of  value  is  found  in 
the  kingdom.  Indeed  coal,  wheat,  and  cot- 
ton are  the  leading  imports.  There  is  a  little 
zinc  and  copper  ore;  but  one  of  the  most 
important  mineral  products  is  the  sulphur 
of  Sicily,  Another  mineral  product  is  the 
pure  white  Carrara  marble,  of  such  rare 
beauty  that  it  is  prized  the  world  over. 

As  in  Switzerland,  water  power  supplies 
the  place  of  coal  to  some  extent,  often  being 
used  to  produce  electricity,  ^^^^.^ariaf 
There  is,  therefore,  more  man- 
ufacturing than  one  might  infer  from  the 
lack  of  fuel.     While  much  raw  sUk  is  pro- 


duced,  and  there  is  some  silk  manufacturing, 
a  large  part  of  the  raw  silk  is  sent  to  France, 
Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  to  be  made  into 
cloth.  There  are  also  factories  for  woolen, 
cotton,  and  fiax  weaving,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Most  European  countries  take  pride  in  their  fine 
art  museums;  but  Italy  far  surpasses  them  all.  It 
is  the  vevj  storehouse  of  art,  whether  architecture, 


harbors,  we  may  expect  to  find  nuroerooB 
large  cities  along  the  coast,  aa  in  Great 
Britain.  But  it  is  different  pri^^p^^ 
in  the  interior,  for  in  so  small  in  the  imrth 
and  mountainous  a  country,  i,  ntjlMud 
with  no  coal  and  iron,  there  vicinity 
is  less  reason  to  expect  lai^e  (D  Btaaifiif 
cities  there.  iub^cotion 

The  most  populous  city  is   Naples,  in 


painting,  or  sculpture  be  considered.  Because  of 
the  artistic  tastes  of  the  Italiana,  manj  of  their 
manufactured  articles  are  of  an  artistic  nature. 
Among  their  manufactures  are  glass  work,  lace 
making,  eartheuware  manufacture,  the  making  of 
statuary,  wood  carving,  coral  carving,  and  straw 
plaiting.  In  what  other  country  have  we  found 
that  the  artistic  tast«  of  the  people  greatly  afiects 
their  manufactures  (p.  285)? 

Estimate  the  average  width  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.      Since    it   has    many   excellent 


the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The 
semicircular  Bay  of  Naples,  on  which  it  is 
situated,  presents  a  moat  magnificent  sight 
On  the  north  side,  near  the  head  of  the 
bay,  is  the  city  itself,  rising,  street  above 
street,  upon  the  slopes  of  some  low  hills. 
Toward  the  east  is  Mount  Vesuvius  (Fig. 
438),  with  the  crests  of  the  Apennines  in 
the  distance.  And  on  the  south  side  of 
the    bay ,  is  a  steep,   rocky    coast,  behind 


which  are  nameroua.  vill^^ea,  partly  hidden 
among  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and  olive 
trees.  All  around  the  bay  is  a  succession 
of  towns  and  villages. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  densely  settled 
regions  in  Europe.  There  are  several  rea- 
(I)  Rtatom/or    ^"^  ^'"'  *-^^'      ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

(t«d«nMjKipu-  that  the  land  here  is  especially 
latitMhen  fertile,  having  been  made  so 
by  the  decay  of  the  volcanic  ashes  that  have 


r.T  827 

Within  plain  sight  of  Naples  stands 
Mount  Vesuvius,  a  cone  of  lava  and  ashes 
nearly  a  mile  in  height,  from  (gj  Mountrtm. 
whose  crater  volumes  of  steam  viiu;  tt$kUUay 
constantly  pour  forth.  At  the  ""^  '^traeiiom 
time  of  Christ  the  slopes  of  this  mountain 
were  dotted  with  productive  farms,  while 
thriving  towns  spread  over  the  country  at 
its  biise.  But  in  the  year  79  a  terrible 
eruption  took  place  which  completely  buried 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
many  villages,  beneath  showers 
of  ashes  and  streams  of  vol- 
canic mud.  Since  then  Vesu- 
vius has  been  in  eruption  many 
times,  the  last  violent  outbreak 
occurring  in  1906. 

During  the  last  century  tlie  buried 
oit;  of  Pompeii  has  been  uncovered 
at  great  labor  and  cost.  Bj  these 
escBTationa  much  has  been  learned 
about  the  buildings  and  customs  of 
the  people  who  lived  here  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  One  can  walk  along 
these  deserted  streets  (Fig.  439), 
and  wander  among  the  ruined  homes 
from  which  the  people  were  driven 
forth  on  that  terrible  djky,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

At  present,  tourists  are  able  to  go 

to  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  almost 

Tm.  mo.  —  A  street  In  Fompell.    Eren  the  tops  ot  the  honses  were  burled     any  <iay-     There  they  see  one  of  the 

beneath  rolcanlc  ash  whlcb  was  erupted  (rom  Vesuvius  (seen  in  tbe     most   awful    sights    in    the   world. 


backKTouud)  In  the  ;ear  79. 

been  thrown  out  of  Vesuvius.  The  climate 
is  also  favorable  to  the  growth  of  crops, 
and  therefore  the  region  around  the  bay 
supports  a  dense  agricultural  population. 
The  harbor,  too,  is  good,  so  that  there  is 
more  shipping  here  than  in  any  other  Italian 
port,  with  the  single  exception  of  Genoa. 

The  reason  for  so  lai^e  a  city,  and  for  so  many 
townsand  villages  in  this  agricultural  region,  is  found 
partly  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Italians.  They 
feel  a  dread  of  isolated  homes,  such  as  are  common 
in  the  farming  district  of  the  United  States.  Instead, 
therefoi«,  of  living  in  scattered  houses  on  farms,  they 
crowd  into  the  villages  and  cities.  They  do  this,  too, 
even  though  they  must  travel  a  long  distance  to  their 
fields  of  work,  or  touot  suffer  now  and  then  from  ex- 
treme want. 


when  they  cautiously  approach  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  crater  — an 
opening  perhaps  a  quarterof  a  mile  across — and  peer 
down  into  the  abyss.  Sometimes  reports  like  the 
tbunderings  of  cannon  come  from  far  below,  and 
lumps  of  white-hot  lava,  several  feet  in  diameter,  are 
hurled  upward.  At  times  lava  lumps  are  thrown 
above  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  opening  and  fall  hera  and 
there  outside,  making  one's  visit  full  of  excitement. 

The  principal  city  south  of  Naples  is  Pa- 
LBBMO,  the  capital  of  Sicily.     It  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  vine- 
yards and  fruit  groves.     What 
fruits  would  you  expect  to  find  there  ? 

The  site  of  Rome  was  well  chosen.    It 
lies   near  the   center   of  the  po„,„ 
Mediterranean   and    near   the  , 


aa  well.  In  that  part  of  Italy  the  fertile 
coastal  plains  are  broad,  and  are  crossed  by 
the  Tiber,  the  largest  river  of  the  country 
except  the  Po.     In  that  vicinity,  also,  the 


t)  and  tbe  Vatican 


Apennines  reach  their  greatest  height,  which 
insures  abundant  water  supply  for  the  Tiber 
and  for  irrigation  on  the  plains.     Moreover, 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  offers  one  of  the 
most  convenient  routes  across  the  peninsula. 
These  are  some  of  the  advan- 
tages that  attracted  to  ancient 
Rome  a  population  of  fully  a 
million,  and   caused   the  sur- 
rounding country  to  be  thickly 
settled  and  carefully  tilled. 

Now,  however,  the  city  contium 
about  '  half  as  munj  inhabitants, 
S.    Inflnsnc*  while  the  neighbor 

of  aalarla  ing  plaiua,  for  miles 

around,  though  beautiful  paetare 
land,  have  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  house 
upon  tliem.    Because  of  the  dread 

malaria,  people   shun    this    region, 

and  at  present  much  of  the  country 
ia  used  only  for  grazing.     As  sum- 
mer approaches,  even  the  herdsmen  flee  with  their 
cattle  and  sheep  to  tbe  mountains. 

Although  ^riculture  and  commerce  do 
t.  Itsattiac-  ""^  flourish  near  Rome,  fine 
tkoa  residences,    public    buildings, 


art  galleries,  and  notably  ruins  are  nnmerooa 
in  the  city.     The  dome  of  St.  Peter' t  —  the 
largest  and  most  famous  church  in  the  world 
—  towers  above  everything  else ;   and  the 
Vatican,  where  the  Pope  re- 
sides, is  the  most  noted  palace 
in    Christendom   (Fig.   440). 
In  the  Vatican  are  some  of  the 
finest   and   most   beautiful  of 
Michael  Angelo's  paintings. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
which  rival  in  interest  these 
works  of  later  days,  cover  bo 
many  acres  that  the  city  is 
almost  as  much  a  tomb  as  a 
living  city.  One  of  the  most 
notable  relics  of  the  past  is 
the  Coloaieum  (Fig.  441),  a 
huge,  oval-shaped  amphi- 
theater, open  to  the  sky,  with 
seats  for  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand persons.  In  tbe  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was 
used  to  witness  life-and-death  struggles 
between  men,  and  between  men  and  wild 
beasts. 

The    Forum   is    another   extensive   ruin 
within  the  city   limits.     It  was  the  great 
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B  at  the  mina  of  ancient  Bone. 


public  square,  on  a  lowland  among  some 
low  bills ;  but  its  monuments,  arches,  and 
other  ornaments  became  covered  with  rab- 
bish  during  the  centuries  that  followed  tbe 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     The  excavation 


of  this  famoua  spot  baa  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, whole  buildings,  as  well  as  smaller 
objects,  having  been  buried  in 
that  locality.  ■ 

With  the  exception  of  Rome 
and  Naples  the  lai^e  cities  of 
Principal  dties  the  Italian  penin- 
in  tbe  noith  aula  are  in  the 
1.  Fiorenc*  northern  part. 
The  first  one  north  of  Rome 
is  Flobbnce,  on  the  western 
base  of  the  Apennines,  at  a 
junction  of  roads  across  the 
mountains.  Straw  plaiting, 
mosaic  work,  and  silk  manufac- 
turing are  important  Floren- 
tine industries.  Florence  is 
famous  for  its  art  galleries, 
which  are  among  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Milan,  the  leading  city  of 
northern  Italy,  owes  its  im- 
B.   Milan  portance    to    its 

■Id  Toiia  location    at    the 

crossing  of  routes  of  travel  and  commerce  ; 
one  of  these  runs  east  and  west  in  the  Po 
Valley,  the  other  uorth  and  south  across 
the  Alps.  TctKiN  has  flourished  for  a 
similar    reason.      From    very    early   times 


populated  valley.     The  railways  recently 
built  across  the  Alps  (p.  321)  have  greatly 


these  cities  have  been  important  trade 
centers  because  of  their  position  at  the 
crossing  of  trade  routes  in  a  fertile,  densely 
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increased  their  importance.  They  are  busy 
manufacturing  centers,  making  silk  goods, 
cutlery,  and  other  articles. 

Milan  posaeBsea  a  mi^Dificent  cathedral  (Fig. 
4i2),  built  of  wliite  marble,  and  adorned  with  more 
than  a  hundred  apires  and  fully  four 
thousand  statues.  On  the  wall  of  a 
former  monastery  at  Milan  ia  Da  Vinci's 
famous  painting,  "  The  Laat  Supper," 
copies  of  wbicli  are  seen  in  many  of 
our  homes. 

G&NOA,    although    separated 
from  the  Po  Valley  by  the  low 
northern    Apen-  -    q^  ^ 
nines,  is  the  natural 
seaport   for   Milan  and   Turin. 
Since  it  is  a  port  of  outlet  for 
so  fertile  a  region,  and  is  now 
connected  with  central  Europe 
by  railway   (p.  322),  this  city 
is   the  most   important  seaport 
in  Italy. 
Tbe  principal  port  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  is 
Venice,  one   of    the  most  interesting  of 
European  cities.      When  hordes  of  b^rb^ 


were  invading  Italy,  some  of  the 
'itants  retreated  to  a  number  of  small, 
^j^  marshy   islands   in   a  lagoon, 

location  prot«cted  from  the  sea  waves 
■mer  im~  by  low  sand  bars.  The  de- 
'*  scendants     of     these     people 

oped  into  a  hardy,  independent  race, 
.y  through  contact  with  the  sea. 
■  very  position  forced  them  to  become 
s ;  and  the  site  of  their  city  was  favor- 
tor  commerce  between  central  Europe 
V.3ia.  Protected  from  attack  by  land, 
;e  rose  in  power,  and  with  power  came 
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h.  Many  beautiful  houses,  churches, 
!s,  and  museums  still  remain  to  remind 
the  ancient  splendor  of  Venice. 

■■  city  ia  built  upon  more  than  a  hundred 
slandfi,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
nd,  with  which  it  b  now  connected  by  rail- 
Canala  take  the  place  of  streets.    There  are 
indred  and  fifty  canals,  the   main  one,  or 
Grand  Canal,  being  bordered  by  flne 
°^'^*         reaideoceB   built   of    white  marble, 
whose  dooisteps  lead  down  into  the 
Nearly  four  hundred  bridges  join  the  dif- 
islands,  and   there   are   many   narrow   foot- 
but  since  the  chief  thoroughfarea  are  canals, 
M  (Fig.  443)  take  the  place  of   wagons,  car- 
and  street   cars.     No  doubt,  thousands  of 
n  in  that  city  have  never  seen  a  horse. 
Marino,  although  surrounded  by  lands  that 
.  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  is, 

Ita  '**  Andorra  (p.  291),  a  tiny,  inde- 

pendent republic.    It  is  the  oldest 


and  smallest  republic  in  the  world,  and  owes  its 
independence  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  on  a 
high,  steep  bill  (Fig.  444)  and,' therefore,  was  difficult 
to  capture. 

South  of  Sicily  is  the  small  island  of  Malia 
(Fig.  35S),  which,  like  Gibraltar,  belongs  to  Great 
Britain,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

1.  Give  facts  about  the  area  Mid  population  of 
Italy.    2.  Explain  the  importance  of  ita  position. 

3.  Tell  about  the  people,  and  the  _  ^^ 
go™n,m.iil.    4.  D.„rib.  th.  .ur-  ^^^^ 
face     features.      5.    The     chniat«. 

6.  Why  is  irrigation  especially  common  in  Italy? 

7.  Name  the  f^ricultural  products.  8.  How  does 
malaria  interfere  with  agriculture  f  9.  State  the 
principal  facts  about  fishing  and  mining.  10.  Manu- 
facturing. 11.  Describe  the  beauty  of  the  location 
of  Naples.  12.  State  the  reasons  for  the  dense  pop- 
ulation here.  13.  Tell  about  Mount  Vesuvius ;  its 
history    and     attraction.      14.     Locat«     Palermo. 

15.  State  the  advantages  of  the  location   of  Rome. 

16.  What  about  malaria  in  its  Ticini^?  17.  What 
are  its  present  attractions?  18.  Locate  and  stale 
the  principal  facts  about  Floreuce.  19.  Milan  and 
Turin.  30.  Genoa.  21.  Venice.  22.  San  Marina 
and  Malta. 

1.  Why  should  Italy  have  been  much  more  im- 
portant in  former  times  than  now  ?  2.  What  col- 
onies has  Italy  in  eastern  Africa  _  ^^ 
(Fig.  405)?  Suggest  reasons  why  ™Kewi«w 
Italy  has  so  few  colonies.  8.  What  must  have  been 
the  influence  npon  Genoa  and  Venice  of  the  dis- 
covery   of    the    ocean    rout«    to    India?     Why? 

4.  What  must  have  been  the  influence  of  the  Suez 
Canal?  Why?  5.  Mention  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  life  in  Venice.  6.  Mention  some  of 
the  uses  of  sulphur.  7.  Make  a  post  card  collection 
of  the  different  famous  pictures  of  the  Madonna. 

8.  Find  out  about  the  Catacombs  of  Rome;  the 
Appian  Road ;  the  Aqueducts.  9.  Ask  some  lawyer 
to  tell  you  what  influence  Roman  law  has  had  upon 
our  own  law.  10.  Find  some  facts  about  Csesar, 
Cicero,  Dante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael 
Angelo.    ]].  Where  was  Columbus  bom  ? 


XI.    AUSTEIA-HUHGABY  (Fig.  416) 

1.  Compare  AustriBr-Hungary  with  Germany  in 
area.  2.  In  population.  3.  In  number  of  lai^ 
cities.  In  which  country,  therefore,  .j-  stnSv 
would  you  expect  to  find  the  greater  ^ 
development?  4.  How  much  of  the  boundary  is 
formed  by  water  (Fig,  416)  ?  5.  What  countries 
border  this  empire?  6.  What  portions  are  moim- 
tainons?  7.  What  about  the  variety  of  climale? 
8.   What  sections  do  not  belong  to  the  Danube 
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Austiia-Hntigarj  is  one  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous countries  in  Europe.  It  includes  tlie 
Surface  eastern  half  of  the  Alps  (Fig. 

futniM  445),    besides     several     other 

ranges.  These  mountains  form  a  circle  in- 
closing a  broad  level  area  (Fig.  859),  called 
the  Hungarian  plain  (Fig.  447),  through 
which  the  Danube  River  flows.  The  en- 
circling mountains  are  broken  at  only  two 
points,  —  once  near  Vienna,  where  the  Dan- 
ube enters  the  Hungarian  plain,  and  again 
on  the  southeastern  boundary,  where  that 
river  leaves  it. 

In  so  mountainons  a  country  there  are 
naturally  many  different  kinds  of  climate. 
ni—,i.  Everywhere     except     on     the 

higher  mountains,  however, 
the  temperature  is  favoi-able  for  the  growth 
of  grains  and  other  crops  of  temperate 
latitudes.  That  is,  the  summers  are  warm 
aud  the  winters  are  cold  ;  but  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  is  much  greater 
than  in  England.     Why  ? 

The  rainfall  of  the  lowlands,  which  aver- 
ages little  over  twenty  inches,  is  barely 
enough  for  agriculture,  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, occasional  summer  droughta  in  some 
places. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  people 
in  this  country,  with  very  different  customs 
People  and  languages.     For  instance, 

1.  The  mizton  about  a  fourth  of  the  popula- 
«tiuaa  ^jy^^  mainly  in  Austria,  are  of 

German  stock.  Magyars,  descendants  of 
Mongolian  invaders,  form  over  half  of  the 
population  of  Hungary.  But  races  related 
to  the  Slavs  of  Russia  are  more  numerous 
than  either  of  these.  There  are  also  many 
Italians,  as  well  as  other  peoples.  German 
is  the  official  language,  and  is  spoken  by 
the  educated  classes;  but  at  least  a  dozen 
Ungu^es  are  spoken  in  the  empire,  and 
even  two  or  three  in  a  single  town. 

To  be  sure,  a  nmilair  statement  might  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  United  States;  for  we  also  have  a 
great  variety  of  languages.  But  no  matter  from 
wh&t  part  of  the  earth  our  citizens  have  come,  they 
soon  change  their  forraer  cuBtonuB,  and  become  gen- 
<luie  Americans  in  spirit.     The  principal  exception 


is  the  Chinese.  The  manj  peoples  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary resemble  the  Chinese  in  their  tendency  to  re- 
main apart.  Their  religious,  languages,  and  custonu 
are  so  different  tliat  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  i^ree. 
Thereftire  they  are  often  jealous  and  suspicions  of 
one  another. 

One  reason  for  this  mixture  of  peoples  is 
the  rugged  country,  with  many  inclosed 
valleys,  in  which  the  people  s.  R«aMafoi 
have  developed  different  cus-  sMh  ■  mixtnn 
toms.  A  second  is  that  the  empire  has 
been  increased  in  size  by  conquest.     For 


example,  note  the  country  nearest  Russia, 
north  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Here 
the  boundary  line  cuts  across  a  plain,  in- 
stead of  following  mountains,  as  it  does 
for  a  large  part  of  it8  length.  This  plain 
is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  once  stretched  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  When  Po- 
land was  conquered  and  divided  among 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  (p.  807), 
this,  the  smallest  portion,  was  Austria's 
share. 

A  third  reason   for  such   a   mixture   of 
races   is   found  in  the  central  position  of 


the  empire.     On  that  account  people  have 
entered    it    from    various    directions,   and 


terest,  such  as  the  anuy  and  navy,  foreign 
affairs,  and  finance. 

Many  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  forest- 
covered,  and  wild  animals  are  still  found  in 
the  remoter  parts.  Sincenearly  ituabertOEtBl 
a  thirdof  the  empire  iswooded,  tericnitiirt 
lumbering  forms  one  of  the  important  in- 
dustries. 

Where  the  woods  have  been  cleared  away 
from  the  moutitain  slopes,  there  are  pastures 
for  sheep  and  goats.  Cattle  are  also  raised, 
especially  on  the  lowlands. 

Near  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  wamer 
valleys,  there  are  many  vineyards ;  and  the 
mulberry  tree  is  raised  to  furnish  food  for 
the  silkworm,  as  in  Italy  (p.  S25)  and  south- 
em  France  Cp.  285).  Flax,  hemp,  potatoes, 
sugar  beets,  and  tobacco  are  other  im- 
portant crops.  But  the  grains,  especially 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  com,  are  the 
staple  agricultural  products  of  both  Austria 
and  Hungary.  The  broad  plains  of  the 
Danube  (Fig.  447)  form  one  of  the  leading 
wheat-producing  regions  of  Europe.  So 
much  wheat  is  raised  that  a  large  amount 
is  exported. 

There  is  much  mineral  wealth  in  the 
mountains,  including  deposits 

remained    there.      Thus    it   happens  that     of  salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  mer- 

Italians  have  pushed  in  from  the  south-     cury,  and  copper.    There  are  also  precious 

west,  Germans  from  the  north- 
west, Russian  Slavs  from  the 

north,  and  Magyars  from  the 

east. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  matter 

to  bring  all  these  people  under 

Ooremmant       **"«  government. 
Nevertheless,    in 

1867,    the    Austrian    Empire 

and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary 

were   united,  under   Emperor 

Francis   Joseph,  to   form   the 

Empire   of   Austria- Hungary. 

Each  of  the  countries  has  its 

own    constitution,   makes    ite 

own  laws,  and  is  independent 

of  the  other  in  most  respects. 

work  together  in  matters  of  conunou  in-  |  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty.     The  excellent 


But  they  I  stones,  s 


1  as  the  Hungarian  opal,  which 
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quality  of  tlie  clays  has  made  possible  the 
manufacture  of  fine  porcelain  ware ;  and  the 
mineral  quartz  supplies  the  material  for 
the  Bohemian  glass  blowers,  who  make 
some  of  the  finest  glassware  in  the  world. 
This  glass  is  beautifully  colored  by  adding 
small  quantities  of  mineral  substances,  such 
03  silver,  copper,  and  cobalt,  which  are 
mined  in  the  country. 

Iron  oie  is  widely  distributed  ;  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary ranks  fourth  among  the  coal- 
producing  countries  of  Europe  (Fig.  362). 
Some  of  the  best  deposits  are  in  the  north- 
west, near   PRAGUE,  which   explains   why 
that   city    is   extensively   en- 
gaged in  iron  manufacturing. 
Petroleum    is    also    found    in 
this  empire. 

There  is  much  less  manu- 
facturing in  Austria- Hungary 
Mannfarturing   than     in     Great 

1.  itaeiteDt,  Britain,  Ger- 
4iid  kind!  mauy,  or  France. 
Yet  there  are  numerous  cotton, 
woolen,  flour,  and  paper  mills, 
iron  manufactories,  and  beet- 
sugar  reBneries.  There  is  also 
much  silk  weaving.  The  chief 
manufacturing    region    is    in 

the  northwest,  near  Germany,        Fm.  *48.— a 
while    the    principal    agricul- 
tural sections  are  in  the  central  and  eastern 
parts. 

While  there  has  been  much  progress  in 
manufacturing  in  recent  years,  one  reason 

2.  ReaMDi  for  ^°^  ^°  little  is  found  in  the 
io  utue  maun-  lack  of  education  among  the 
firtaiing  people.  Much  of  the  manu- 
facturing is  still  done  by  hand,  or  by  very 
simple  machines. 

Another  reason  for  so  little  manufactur- 
ing is  that  conveniences  for  transportation 
are  so  poor.  Since  the  Danube  cuts  through 
the  mountains  on  both  the  east  and  the  west 
side  of  the  empire,  the  most  natural  trade 
routes  lead  either  down  this  river  into  the 
Black  Sea,  or  else  northward  and  westward 
Hitp  Germany,  and  thence  down  the  Elbe  or 


Rhine  valleys.  The  fact  that  the  Danube  is 
navigable  from  Germany  to  its  mouth  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  these  routes.  But 
goods  taken  in  either  direction  must  pass 
through  foreign  ports.  What  disadvantage 
do  you  see  in  that  fact  ? 

The  outlets  by  sea  are  still  less  convenient. 
Although  Austria- Hungary  is  next  in  size 
to  Russia  among  European  nations,  it  has 
but  little  seacoast.  Estimate  its  length. 
And,  what  is  still  worse,  the  coast  is  very 
difficult  to  reach  from  the  interior  on  ac- 
count of  rugged  mountains  that  rise  from 
the  very  seashore.     Largely  for  this  reason 
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)f  the  fine  pabllc  buildings. 


the  ocean  commerce  of  the  empire  is  much 
less  than  that  of  other  large  European  coun- 
tries. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on  through  German  por^. 
One  can  readily  understand,  therefore,  why 
Austria-Hungary  has  comparatively  little 
manufacturing,  and  no  large  colonies. 

While  there  are  many  small  cities  in  this 
empire,  there  are  surprisingly  few  large 
ones.  The  two  largest,  Vl-  tm„„j_.,  ^.,.. 
ENNA,  the  capital  ot  Austria, 
and  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
are  on  the  Danube  River  and  not  on  the 
seacoast.  The  reasons  for  this  have  just 
been  suggested.     State  them. 

Vienna,  which  is  larger  than  Philadel- 
{^a,  is  the  greatest  city  in  Austria-HvtQ- 
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and  the  fourth  in  size  in  Europe.  The 
reason  for  its  size  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire, 
and  is  located  on  a  large  river 
e  central  part  of  Europe.  Moreover, 
situated  at  an  opening  between  moun- 
,  through  which,  from  the  earliest  times, 
>est  routes  have  passed  from  western 
pe  to  Asia,  and  from  northern  Europe 
the  Mediterranean.  The  railways 
h  lead  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Rome, 
from  Berlin  and  Paris  to  Constan- 
>le,  converge  toward  this  point,  mak- 
the  city  a  great  railway  and  trade 
5r. 

mna  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  many  fine  public 
ngs  (Fig.  448),  including  the  palace  of  the 
*or  and  some  noted  museums.  The  well- 
ri  University  of  Vienna  is  also  located  here, 
most  large  cities,  there  is  much  manufactur- 
:  various  kinds. 

JDAPEST,  consisting  of  two  towns  (Buda 
Pest),  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian 
government  and  the  home  of 
Smperor  for  a  part  of  each  year.  The 
lies  on  the  edge  of  the  fertile  wheat- 
ig  plains  of  the  Danube,  and,  like  Odessa 
le  Black  Sea,  is  engaged  in  flour  manu- 
ire  and  grain  shipment. 
lAGUE,  the  third  city  of  Austria- 
^ary,  is  situated  on  the  navigable 
Elbe,  which  has  been  an  im- 
portant trade  route  since  early 
J.  Located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
ral  region,  it  is  a  noted  manufacturing 
)r. 

iiESTB  is  the  largest  Austrian  seaport, 
ough  separated  from  the  main  part  of 
lesteand  tjie  country  by  mountain 
ranges,  it  is  connected  with  the 
ior  by  a  railway.  The  pass  which  this 
ay  follows  in  crossing  the  mountains 
the  route  of  entrance  to  the  Danube 
jy,  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
in  Empire.  Fiume,  southeast  of  Tri- 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  but  has  little 
}  and  is  a  small  town. 


idapest 


&gae 


On  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land is  Liechtenstein,  a  very  small   _.    . .       .  , 
independent    country    united    with 
Austria-Hungary  by  a  customs  treaty. 

1.   Describe  the  surface  features  of  this  empire. 

2.  The  climate.    3.   Tell  about  the   „     . 
mixture  of  races  here.    4.   Give  rea-  £^-^. 
sons  for  such  a  mixture.     5.   What   V"®^"*' 

is  the  nature  of  the  government?  6.  State  the 
principal  facts  about  lumbering  and  agriculture. 
7.  Mining.  8.  The  extent  and  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing. 9.  Give  reasons  why  there  is  so  little  manu- 
facturing. 10.  Locate  and  give  the  principal 
facts  about  Vienna.  11.  Budapest.  12.  Prague. 
13.  Trieste  and  Fiume.  14.  What  and  where  is 
Liechtenstein? 

1.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  rivers?  2.  Find  some  Bohemian 
glass,  to  see    how  beautiful  it  is.    ^  .. 

3.  In  an  atlas  look  up  Austria-Hun-       ^~ 

gary  to  find  the  portions  which  are  called  Tyrol, 
Moravia,  Bohemia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Tran- 
sylvania. 4.  Look  up  some  facts  about  the  history 
of  Poland.  5.  Find  out  something  about  the  Triple 
Alliance.  6.  Read  about  the  influence  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  in  holding  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire  together.  7.  Find  out  something  about 
Kossuth. 

XII.  The  Balkan  Peninsula  (Fig.  416] 

1.  What  countries  border  Roumania  (Fig.  416)  ? 
2.  Namethe  countries  south  of  the  Danube.    3.  What 
does  the  relief  map  (Fig.  360)  tell  __      ^ 
you    about    the    surface    of    each?        ^  ^ 

4.  What  can  you  expect  as  to  the  temperature  on 
this  peninsula ?    Why?   As  to  the  rainfall  ?    Why? 

5.  Compare  the  number  of  large  cities  with  the 
number  in  Germany  and  Italy.  What  conclusions 
do  you  draw  concerning  the  occupations  of  the 
people  ?  6.  Compare  the  area  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
with  that  of  your  own  state. 

This  double-pointed  peninsula,  called  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Adriatic  and  Mediterra-  Boundaries  and 
nean  seas,  on  another  by  the  surface 
jEgean  and  Black  seas  ;  but,  ^©^tures 
unlike  other  European  peninsulas,  it  has 
a  very  long  land  boundary.  Trace  this 
boundary. 

Throughout  almost  its  entire  extent  the 
surface  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  moun- 
tainous, which  ofifers  an  explanation  of  the 
large   number   of   separate  countries  here. 
I  How  ?     Many  of  the  valleys  are  suited  to 
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agfriculture,  the  most  ezteusive  being  the 
pluDS  of  the  Danube  in  Roumaoia  and 
Bulgaria. 

The  climate  varies  greatly  from  Beashore 
to  interior,  and  from  valley  to  mountain. 
nioMta  Along  the  southern  coaat  the 

winters  are  mild,  as  elsewhere 
near  the  Mediterranean.  But  in  the  north- 
east, near  Russia,  hot  summers  are  followed 
by  cold  winters,  when  icy  winds  sweep  down 
from  the  Russian  steppes  and  the 
Danube  freezes  over. 

In  so  mountainous  a  land  i 
ia  also  much  variation  in  rail 
On  the  western  slopes  —  for  e: 
ample,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  —  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  rain ;  but  on  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  interior  val- 
leys,  especially  in  Greece,  there 
is  so  little  rain  that  agriculture 
depends  upon  irrigation.  Why 
is  this  true  of  Greece  espe- 
cially Cp.  262)? 

The   eastern  branch  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  comes  so  clos 

Clo«meuto        ^    A^*    t'"*'    '*" 

AaU ;  eflecta      oeen  called  a  "  brid 

on  punta,         between   Europe 

u^tti»la,  and       Asia.     At  two  po: 

P*"P^  the    Dardanelles 

the  Bosporus  (Fig.  452),  the  con-     ria.  4+9. 

tinents  are  separated  only  by  narrow  *"  " 

straits.     Animals  and  plants  have 

crossed  these  barriers  so  easily,  that  there  is 

a  mixture  of  European  and  Asiatic  species 

in  that  part  of  Europe. 

This  region  has  also  been  a  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  many  peoples.  Romans,  various 
tribes  of  Slavs,  and  finally  the  Mohammedan 
Turks  from  Asia,  have  brought  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  under  their  rule.  Wherever 
the  Turks  went,  they  brought  ruin  ;  and  for 
four  centuries,  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
Ti/aB  advancing,  they  held  this  region  in 
such  control  that  almost  all  progress  was 
checked.  In  the  recent  Balkan  war,  how- 
ever,   many  of  its  people  have  thrown  off 


the  Turkish  yoke,  so  that  the  peninsula  ia 
now  divided  among  several  nations,  and 
Turkey  in  Europe  is  only  a  small  part  of 
wh&t  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Aside  from  Turkey,  the  separate  countries 
that  have  been  formed  are  Albania,  Mon- 
tenegro, Servia,  Roumania,  ccrantrie*  now 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece.  Each  of  occnpTlng  t)w 
these  is  now  entirely  inde-  P^aiawl* 
pendent.  Albania  is  a  new  state.  It  was 
formed  in  1912  from  territory  taken  from 

Qtry   of    MoDtonegio,  which    is 
Btate  of  Conttectlcat,  has  main- 

the  mountaina.  The  coQiitry  is 
of  slight  importance;  its  soil 
is  so  poor  that  there  ia  little 
agriculture ;  there  b  leag  man- 
ufacturing,  and  not  a  siDgle 
railway.  The  principal  occupa- 
tion is  cattle  raieing.  Cet- 
TiKJE,  the  capital,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  len  than  five  thounaud. 

Bordering   on  southern 
Hungary,    Servia    shares 
some   of   the  Serria 
advantages  i.  Apicnitn* 
of    that   country.      Since 
nuch  of  its  surface  is  rug- 
^d  and    heavily   forested, 
-  A  Greek  peasant    only  a  small  portion  is  culti- 
ative  costume.  vated.     Among  the  leading 

products  are  corn,  wheat, 
and  other  grains,  reminding  us  of  Hungary, 
There  is  also  much  fruit,  especially  grapes 
and  plums,  which,  when  dried,  are  sold  as 
raisins  and  prunes.  Many  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  are  raised  for  export,  the  pigs  be- 
ing allowed  to  roam  in  the  oak  and  beech 
forests.     Why  there  ? 

The  induatriee  of  Servia  are  only  partly  developed. 
For  example,  although  coal,  iron,  lead,  silver,  gold, 
and  other  metaia  are  known  to 
exiet,  there  is  very  little  mining;  ^  ^*^^^ 
nor  is  there  much  manufacturing.  SI*  ^^ 
It  will  require  more  time  to  recover 
from  the  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  Bklokadb,  a  oi^ 


'  situated  upon  tbe  Danube,  and  owing  ita 

nee  partly  to  easy  transportation  on  that  r 
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fieae  two  couotries  have  much  in  eom- 
,  although  the  Danube  separatee  Ihem 
lania  «nd'  for  a  long  liiatanee.  They  to- 
Jia  gether  control  its  lower  course, 

iricnituTB  a  fact  of  much  importance  to 
tria-Hungary.  Why  ? 
xKid  plains,  suited  to  agriculture,  bor- 
the  Danube  io  both  countries,  though 
plains  are  far  more  extensive  in  Rou- 
ia  than  in  Bulgaria.  Naturally,  there- 
there  is  much  farming.  In  both 
itries  wheat  and  other  grains  are  among 
chief  crops.  The  warmer  climate  of 
raria,  south  of  the  Balkan  Mountains, 
lits  the  culture  of  products  that  cannot 
aised  in  Roumania ;  for  example,  the 
3erry  for  the  silkworm,  and  roses  for 
valuable  perfume,  attar  of  roses. 
any  sheep,  as  well  as  other  live  stock, 
raised  in  each  country ;  in  fact,  herding 
most  the  sole  industry  on  the  barren 
pes  of  eastern  Roumania. 

ere  are  large  tracts  of  forest  in  each  country; 
here  is  more  in  Bulgaria,  owin^  to  its  m^^ed 


surface,  than  in  Roumania.  Each  country  hai 
valuable  mineral  depoaita ;  but,  as  in  Servia,  there 
is  little  mining.  Nor  is  there  much 
manufacturing,  except  such  band  *■  Other  Indoi- 
work  aa  the  manufacture  of  Turkish  ^^'  *^  ""^ 
rugs. 

With  such  slight  development  of  the  lesourceB, 
there  are  few  large  cities.  By  far  the  largest  is 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Roumania.  Fiud  the 
capital  of  Bulgaria. 

The  Turks,  who  are  Mohammedans,  have 
ideas  and  customs  that  are  very  unlike  those 
of  other  Europeans.  They  are  Tm-i.-- 1- 
unp regressive,  and  are  unwill-  Europe 
ing  to  grant  rights  to  the  i.  charactMof 
many  Christians  who  live  in  the  people,  snd 
Turkey.  Their  ruler,  or  Sul-  **  e'^"^"* 
tan,  until  recently  has  had  absolute  power, 
which  he  has  often  used  very  cruelly  ;  and 
the  government  has  been  the  worst  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  as  Turkey  is  often  called,  has 
been  famous  for  many  centu*  s.  Chief  dtjr 
ries.  Being  situated  on  the  (l)  J"  location 
beautiful,  river- like  outlet  of  the  Black 
Sea,  called  the  Bosporus  (Fig.  452),  it 
commands  the  channel  through  which  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  must  pass.  This 
is  a  natural  site  for  a  city;  for  it  is  the 
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n  in  Constantinople- 


point  where  the  crossing  can  best  be  made 
from  Europe  to  Asia. 

The  rite  of  Constantinople  ia  so  favorAble  (or  » 
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dty  that  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Greek  colony  even 
before  the  days  of  ChriaL  I>ater  the  Roman  Em- 
peror  CouBtautine  named  the  city 
mdpr^^^  after  himself  {CoMta,aint  and  pdU, 
bttpvrtana,  meaning  city),  and  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Boman  Empire.  For  cen- 
tories  it  was  noted  as  ooe  of  the  richest  and  most 
pcoqieroua  cities  of  Earope. 

After  being  captured  by  the  Turks,  however,  it 
loet  mnch  of  its  beauty;  but  some  of  ttie  ancient 
^lendor  still  remains  (Fig.  452).  There  are  palaces, 


tn  this  division  Greece  came  into  posses- 
stoa  again  of  the  many  islands  that  were 
formerly  under  her  government.  Servia, 
although  failing  to  secure  a  seaport  on  the 
Adriatic,  gained  control  over  new  territory 
almost  equaling  her  former  area.  Bulgaria 
is  now  about  aa  large  as  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  gained  considerable  territory 
lying  along  the   Black   Sea.     Montenegro 


Pio.  162,  — Constantinople  and  the  Bosporus.    The  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  stndt  1b  in  Asia. 


mosques,  and  other  interesting  and  costly  buildings; 
but  side  by  side  with  them  are  the  dwellings  of  the 
conunoD  people,  who  live  in  the  most  squalid  pov- 
erty. The  houses,  street  scenes,  people,  and  customs 
remind  one  of  Asia  rather  than  of  Europe.  How 
does  it  rank  in  size  with  other  large  European  cities  ? 
With  the  large  cities  of  the  United  Stat«s  ?  (See 
table,  Appendix,  p.  426.]! 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment finally  led  (1912)  to  war.  On  the  one 
side  was  Turkey  and  on  the  other  four  of  the 
Balkan  states  —  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montene- 
gro, and  Greece.  These  states  were  called 
the  Balkan  Allies.  In  this  war  the  allies 
were  successful  and  took  from  Turkey  most 
of  her  territory  in  Europe.  Part  of  this 
territory  was  formed  into  a  new  state  about 
the  size  of  Vermont,  called  Albania.  The 
rest  of  the  territory  was  divided  among  the 
allies  so  that  each  state  increased  its  size  to 
a  considerable  extent. 


obtained  some  territory  from  Bulgaria  but 
is  still  the  smallest  state  on  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question 
promises  improved  conditions  in  the  Balkan 
countries.  The  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries seem  now  to  be  firmly  established,  the 
industry  and  commerce  are  developing,  and 
the  people  seem  contented. 

The  new  state  of  Albania  extends  from 
the  boundary  of  Greece  to  the  boundary 
of  Montenegro  and  lies  close 
along  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It 
has  a  pleasant  climate  with  plenty  of  rain- 
fall. The  soil  ia  fertile  and  suited  to 
^riculture.  Cereals,  fruits,  and  tobacco 
are  the  principal  products.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  raised.  The  principal  town  is 
Skdtart. 

The  southern  end  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 


is  oocnpied  by  Greece.  Owing  to  many 
short  mouotaiD  ranges,  extending  in  dif- 
Qntco  ferent  directions,  the  surface 

1.  SnifBM  and  of  Greece  is  quite  rugged,  and 
*ii™**»  large   sectiona    are    unfit    for 

farming.  Yet  there  are  many  small,  fertile 
valleya.  The  coast  line  is  very  irregular, 
with  numerous  peninsulas,  islands,  deep 
bays,  and  fine  harbors,  formed  by  the  sink- 
ing  of  the  irregular  land. 

The  Mediterranean  causes  a  warm,  pleas- 
ant climate,  as  in  southern  Italy.    In  Greece, 


however,  as  in  Italy,  the  rainfall,  which  is 
moderate  in  winter,  is  so  light  in  summer 
that  irrigation  is  necessary  for  agriculture. 
It  was  in  this  small  peninsula  that  the 
marvelous  civilization  of  ancient  ffellat,  or 
B    ..     »  Greece,  was  developed.  While 

ttwt  tbe  andsnt  the  conditions  amid  which  the 
OiMk«  wijayBd  Greeks  lived  may  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  favorable,  they  were  far 
better  than  they  at  first  appear.  The  sea 
and  mountains  protected  them  from  foreign 
enemies  ]  and  at  the  same  time  the  sea,  by 
means  of  the  many  fine  harbors  and  pro- 
tected inlets,  so  connected  the  people  that 
it  was  easy  for  them  to  carry  on  peaceful 
oommeroe. 


In  other  parts  of  the  world  strong  nations 
have  developed  under  such  conditions  as 
these.  It  was  true,  for  instance,  in  Scandi- 
navia, in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  the  Span- 
ish and  Italian  peninsulas.  It  is  also  true 
in  the  Japanese  Islands,  the  home  of  the 
most  highly  developed  Asiatics. 

Because  of  their  ability  to  navigate  the 
inland  seas,  the  Greeks,  in  very  early  times 
(Fig.   453),    kept   closely   in  j,  buIjUi- 
touch   with   the   people    from  toyofGrMM 
whom  they  had   separated,  and   who   still 
dwelt    opposite    them,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia.    They  improved 
upon  the  arts  and  customs  of 
their   mother   country,   and  in 
time  became  the  greatest  power 
in  the  then  known  world.     In 
those  ancient  days  they  devel- 
oped   a    civilization    which,   in 
spite  of  all  our  progress,  stiU 
excels    our    own    in    very    im- 
portant respects. 

They  cruised  about  the  shona 

of   the  Mediterranean  and  bft- 

came  explorers  at  a  time  tAiak 

most  of  Europe  was  occupied  by 

savages   or   barbarians.      They 

entered  into  trade  relations  with 

Ails,  long      t''^'''    neighbors,   taught    them 

Greek     arts,     and     establidied 

many  colonies.     Among  then 

were  some  colonies  in  Italy,  through  whieh 

the  Greeks  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon 

the  Romans. 

Rome  finally  conquered  Greece,  and 
became  the  leading  conntry  of  the  world, 
spreading  her  civilization  far  4.  itaUtw 
over  Europe.  It  must  be  '>i»t«'y 
remembered,  though,  that  much  of  this 
civilization  was  really  derived  from  the 
Greeks.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  other  people  from  the  north  in* 
vaded  Greece  ;  and  finally  the  Turks 
entered  the  country  and  carried  ruin  to 
this,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. Greece  is  now  independent,  and  is  a 
limited  monarchy. 
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In  tMs  little  country  there  are  few  natural 
resources.  There  is  no  coal,  and  therefore 
I.  Principal  little  manufacturing.  There 
induatriM  jg  gome  mining,  as  of  iron  orei 

lead,  and  zinc;  but  the  principal  occupations 
are  herding  and  farming.  Large  numbers 
of  sheep  and  goata  are  raised ;  and  the  chief 
farm  products  are  grain,  tobacco,  olives,  and 


and  in  securing  bath  sponges  from  the 
shallow  sea  bottom  among  the  Greek  is- 
lands. 

Athens,  the  capital  and  most  important 
city,  with  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  situ-  .  r^^Ma  atr 
ated  inland  six  miles  from  its 
port,  PiB^DS.     The  principal  streets  of  the 
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fruits.  Among  the  latter  is  the  small 
variety  of  grape  known  as  the  currant. 
Currants,  together  with  raisin  grapes,  are 
cultivated  in  large  quantities  on  the  steep 
hillsides ;  after  being  gathered  they  are 
spread  out  to  dry,  and  are  marketed  as  dried 
fruit. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  sea  has  led  the 
Greeks  to  continue  their  seafaring  life,  and 
they  still  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign 
trade.     Many  are  also  engaged  in  fishing, 


present  city  are  quite  modem ;  but  ruins  of 
ancient  Athens  are  still  numerous.  The 
most  noted  buildings,  and  some  of  the  finest 
temples  of  ancient  Greece,  stood  upon  the . 
Acropolis  (Fig.  454),  a  level-topped  rocky 
hill  with  steep  sides.  This  stronghold  was 
the  natural  center  of  settlements  on  the  sur- 
irounding  plain. 

The  many  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greece 
are  either  monntain  crests  or  volcaoic  conea.  Now 
and  then  we  hear  of  an  earthquake  shock  in  tbia 
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id  region,  or  archipelago,  showing  that  the 
utains  are  still  growing.     The  largest  island 

-  near    Greece   is    Crete    (Fig.   358), 

i  8  near       -^^ich,  like  the  smaller  islands,  is 

inhabited  mainly  by  Greeks.    It  is 

controlled  by  the  Greeks.     The  inhabitants  are 

kged  in  industries  similar  to  those  of  Greece. 

Describe  the  boundaries   and  surface  of  the 
:an  Peninsula.    2.   The  climate.    8.  How  close 
is  this  peninsula  to  Asia,  and  what 
®T  have  been  some  of  the  effects  of  this 

^  location    on    plants,    animals,  and 

►le  ?  4.  What  countries  now  occupy  this  penin- 
?  Locate  each.  6.  Tell  what  you  can  about 
tenegro.  6.  About  agriculture  in  Servia.  7.  What 
the  other  industries?  8.  Name  and  locate 
3hief  city.  9.  What  are  the  agricultural  prod- 
of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  ?  10.  What  are  the 
r  industries?    11.   The  chief  cities  ?    12.   What 

you  tell  about  the  character    of  the    people 

government  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  13.  What 
ihe  industries?  14.  Why  is  the  location  of  its 
f  city  so  favorable  ?  15.  State  the  history  and 
3nt  importance  of  this  city.  16.  Why  have  the 
:an  Allies  driven  the  Turks  out  of  Europe? 
Describe  the  surface  and  climate  of  Greece. 
Show  what  advantages  the  ancient  Greeks  en- 
d.  19.  Give  facts  in  the  early  history  of  Greece. 
In  its  later  history.  21.  What  are  the  principal 
istries?  22.  Tell  about  the  leading  city. 
What  about  the  islands  near  Greece? 
.   What  reasons  can  you  suggest  for  the  fact 

these  eastern  countries  are  in  a  constant  state 
y^estions  of  unrest?  2.  Turkey  is  sometimes 
*  referred  to  as  the  "  sick  man  of  Eu- 

."  Why?  3.  How  was  Greece  well  situated 
-he  trade  of  the  ancient  world  ?  4.  Learn  some 
i  about  Homer,  Plato,  and  other  noted  Greeks, 
lead  about  the  defense  of  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
ylse.     6.   What  reasons  can  you  suggest  for  the 

that  ancient  Greece  was  divided  into  several 
pendent  states,  not  unlike  our  own,  but  lacking 
deral  union?    7.  Name  the  principal  cities  in 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  locate  each. 
.   Compare  the  climate  of  western  Europe  with 

of  the  west  coast  of  North  America  (p.  211). 
jral  review  ^'  -^^^^  *^®  same  comparison  for 
lions  and  *^®  eastern  parts  of  the  two  conti- 
Darisons  nents.  3.  What  European  coun- 
i  North  *^^®®  were  covered,  either  wholly 
Tica  ^^  ^^  part,  by  an  ice  sheet  in  the 

Glacial  Period  (Fig.  363)  ?  4.  Does 
ope  or  North  America  have  the  advantage  in 
rd  to  irregular  coast  line  ?    How  is  it  an  advan- 


tage? 5.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain 
ranges  in  each  continent.  Which  continent  has  the 
advantage  as  to  the  direction  of  the  ranges  ?  Why 
.  (p.  261)  ?  6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  rivers 
in  each  continent.  Which  are  the  largest  in  each 
case  ?  7.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe,  insert* 
ing  the  boundaries  and  names  of  the  countries. 

8.  How  do  our  larger  Western  States  compare  in 
area  with  France  and  Germany?    In  population? 

9.  Which  are  the  two  or  three  most  progressive 
countries  of  Europe?  Give  reasons.  10.  What  is 
the  prevailing  kind  of  government  in  Europe?  In 
North  America?  11.  Which  European  country 
has  the  best  location  for  world  commerce  ?  Why  ? 
12.  Which  is  best  situated  for  continental  com- 
merce? Why  (p.  308)?  13.  Which  country  of 
North  America  has  the  most  favorable  position  for 
trade  ?  How  ?  14.  Compare  in  population  the  five 
largest  European  cities  with  the  five  largest  in  North 
America  (Appendix,  p.  411).  15.  State  the  main 
advantages  of  the  position  of  each  of  these  ten 
cities.  16.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  sea- 
ports of  Europe  (Fig.  358).  17.  How  do  they  com- 
pare in  population  with  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco?  18.  Name 
and  locate  the  five  largest  interior  cities,  and  com- 
pare their  population  with  that  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Cincinnati.  19.  What  cities 
of  Europe  and  North  America  are  near  the  46th  par- 
allel of  latitude  ?  The  50th?  The  60th?  20.  Name 
some  agricultural  products  common  to  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  21.  Name  others  that  are 
found  in  the  United  States,  but  not  in  Europe.  Why 
this  difference  ?  22.  Name  the  chief  wheat-produo- 
ing  countries  of  Europe.  23.  In  what  countries  of 
Europe  is  raw  silk  produced  ?  Why  do  we  not  raise 
silkworms  (p.  286)?  24.  In  what  countries  are  sugar 
beets  extensively  produced  ?  25.  In  what  countries 
is  most  lumber  obtained  ?  26.  Make  a  list  of  the 
European  countries  which  have  extensive  coal  de- 
posits. 27.  Which  countries  have  little  or  none? 
What  is  the  effect  on  the  industries  in  each  case  ? 

28.  Which    countries    have    little  or  no  mining? 

29.  Which  countries  have  important  manufactur- 
ing industries?  Which  have  very  little  manufac- 
turing? Give  reasons  for  this  difference.  30.  With 
which  group  would  the  United  States  be  classed  with 
regard  to  mining  and  manufacturing  ?  31.  Which 
of  the  European  nations  have  you  seen  represented 
on  our  streets  ?  32.  Write  a  paper  stating  some  of 
the  advantages  that  we  enjoy  over  European  coun- 
tries. 33.  State  some  of  the  advantages  that  they 
enjoy  over  ns.  34.  Which. one  of  the  European 
countries  would  you  prefer  to  visit?    Why? 


PART    Y.      ASIA,    AFRICA,    AUSTRALIA,    AISTD 

ISLAND    GROUPS 


I.   Asia 

I.  Throngh  what  zones  does  Asia  extend  (Fig. 
455)?  2.  Where  are  the  highest  mountains  and 
M      fud  plateaus?    3.   What  large  rivers  have 

^         ^  their   sources   in    that    region?    In 

what  direction  does  each  flow  ?  4.  In  what  sections 
are  there  extensive  plains  (Fig.  457)?  5.  What 
large  inland  seas  and  lakes  do  you  find  which  have 
DO  outlet  ?  6.  What  three  large  peninsulas  are  on 
the  southern  side  ?  7.  What  two  are  on  the  eastern 
side?  8.  What  islands  lie  east  of  Asia?  9.  Name 
the  large  gulfs  and  seas  along  the  coast.  10.  How 
does  Asia  compare  in  size  with  Europe?  II.  Find 
Asia  on  the  glohe.  12.  How  could  you  reach  it,  if 
you  wished  to  go  there  ?  13.  What  strait  separates 
Asia  from  America?  14.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
isthmus  connecting  Asia  and  Africa? 

I.  General  Facts  about  Asia 

The  main  part  of  Eurasia,  which  we  call 
Asia,  is  larger  than  any  other  continent. 
Area  and  Indeed,  it  is  greater  than  North 

population  and  South  America  together, 
or  Europe  and  Africa  together. 

It  has  more  inhabitants,  also,  than  any 
other  continent.  More  than  one  half  of  all 
the  persons  on  the  earth  live  in  Asia ;  and 
in  the  one  country  of  China  there  are  more 
people  than  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
combined. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  Asia  would  be 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  continents ; 
Why  little  is  for  it  has  the  oldest  civiliza-. 
known  of  Asia  tion,  and  is  very  near  to 
Europe.  Besides,  a  flourishing  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Europe  and  the  Indies, 
long  before  the  New  World  was  discovered. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  Asia,  next  to 
is    the   least    known    among    the 


continents.     Let  us  find  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  although  Europe  and 
Asia  are  close  together,  their  j    Because  of 
leading     countries    are    sepa-  arid  and  desert 
rated    by    arid    country    and  i"*  in  the  west 

desert,  which  is  more  diflBcult  to  cross  than 
either  mountains  or  the  sea. 

The  two  great  seas  in  southwestern  Asia, 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  have  no  outlets 
and  are  salt,  although  large  rivers  pour 
volumes  of  fresh  water  into  them.  What 
are  the  names  of  these  rivers  ?  How  does 
the  area  of  these  lakes  compare  with  that 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  of  our  Great 
Lakes  (see  Appendix)  ?  While  these  salt 
seas  are  of  great  size,  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  outlets  tells  very  clearly  that  the 
climate  here  is  dry,  for  the  water  evaporates 
faster  than  the  rivers  can  pour  it  in. 

Most  of  the  vast  region  between  the 
Irtish  River  and  Africa  is  either  desert  or 
arid  land  (Fig.  458).  Estimate  the  dis- 
tance across  this  arid  country  from  east  to 
west.  When  you  realize  that  it  is  two  or 
three  thousand  miles,  you  can  see  what  a 
barrier  this  section  must  always  have  been 
to  commerce  and  to  acquaintance  between 
the  people  of  the  two  continents. 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  readily 
see  why  Siberia  —  which  ^  Because  of 
makes  up  more  than  one  theeztteme 
fourth  of  the  whole  continent  cold  in  the  north 
—  should  have  been  little  visited,  for  most 
of  it  is  a  very  cold  country.  Note  how 
much  of  it  lies  in  the  frigid  zone,  In 
this  section,  called  the  tundras,  the  ground 
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is  frozen  to  a  gretit  depth  all  the  year 
round. 

The  main  slope  of  this  yast  plain  is 
toward  the  north.  Trace  its  three  great 
rirera.  What  are  their  names  ?  Like  the 
Mackenzie  River  in  North  America,  they 
have  heen  of  little  help  in  exploring  the 
country.     Why  ? 

For  several  reasons,  the  vast  central 
portion  of  Asia  also  has  heen  difficult  to 
t.  B«cuMof  explore.  On  Figure  456  ob- 
tb>  putaaiu,  serve  how  many  mountain 
teucuiathe  chains  are  found  there.  Among 
crattaiput  them  are  the  Himalayas,  just 
north  of  India,  the  loftiest  mountain  range 


D  the  desert  □[  Persia. 

in  the  world  (Fig.  459).  Mt.  Everest, 
the  highest  peak,  rises  over  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand feet,  or  five  and  one  half  miles  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Find  this  mountain 
on  Figure  455.  How  does  it  compare  in 
height  with  Mont  Blanc  in  the  Alps?  (See 
Appendix.) 

There  are  vast  stretches  of  level  land 
among  these  mountains,  but  they  are 
plateaus,  rather  than  low  plains.  One 
of  them,  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  is  from 
two  to  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  —  higher  than  the  peaks  of  most 
lofty  mountains.  You  know  that  the 
summits  of  mountains  are  cold ;  so,  also. 


Fro.  409.  —  The  Snowy  Range  Id  the  Himalay s  HouDtalna,  the  loftiest  rooantalns  in  the  irotld. 
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are  high  plate&us.  Thus  most  of  the  high- 
land of  Ceotral  Asia  has  a  cool  or  a  cold 
climate. 

Much  rain  and  snow  falls  on  the  edges 
of  this  vast  highland.  Note  the  rivers  that 
find  their  sources  there.  The  three  on  the 
north  side,  crossing  Siberia,  have  already 
been  meutioaed.  What  are  their  names? 
What  three  are  found  on  the  east  side, 
emptying  into  the  Pacific  ?  Name  several 
on  the  south  side.  From  this  you  see  that 
Tnost  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  rise  in  this 


Fio.  46U.  —  FuJlaina,B  perfect  TolfADic  cone  In. 

highland  region,  just  as  most  of  those  of 
western  Europe  rise  in  the  Alps. 

Since  tlie  winds  lose  their  vapor  on  the 
margin  of  this  great  higliland,  its  interior 
is  largely  either  desert  or  arid  land.  Find 
the  Desert  of  Gobi, 

A  region  so  mountainous,  and  so  cold 
and  dry  as  Central  Asia,  is  difficult  to 
explore ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
know  little  about  it  even  to-day. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  west- 
ern, northern,  and  central  parts  of  the 
4  BtMDSeof  continent,  it  is  evident  that 
the  cbaiRctei  there  can  be  but  few  in- 
o(  the  people       habitants    in    those    sections. 


The  vast  hordes  of  people  living  in  Asia 
must,  therefore,  dwell  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parte.  Most  of  them  Uve  in 
China,  Japan,  and  India  (Fig.  461). 

How  well  do  we  know  those  parts  of  the 
continent?    Our  Uinited  knowledge  of  these 
parts  of  the  continent  is  due  more  to  the 
character  of  the  people  living  in  them  than 
to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  countries 
themselves.     The  Chinese,  for  instance,  of 
whom  tUere  are  such  great  numbers,  are  very 
different  from  Europeans  and  Americans, 
and,    until    quite     recently, 
they    would    have    nothing 
to  do  with  foreigners.     They 
have    not    been    willing   to 
admit     white     people     into 
their   country  even   as   visi- 
tors.    How,  then,  could  we 
find   out   much  about   them 
and  their  country? 

Until  about  fifty  years  ago, 
the  Japanese  felt  and  acted 
in  the  same  way  toward  us. 
India  is  better  known,  be- 
cause it  has  long  been  under 
the  control  of  the  British. 

In  recent  years  the  situa- 
tion has  greatly  changed,  and 
we  are  now  rapidly  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Asiatic 
people  and  their  continent. 

3.  The  Turkic,  or  Ottoman,  Empire 

Although  Constantinople,  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  is  in  Europe,  Turkey 
controls  ten  times  as  much  land  in  Asia  as 
in  Europe. 

The  part  of  Asia  which  Turkey  controls 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  It  is  here 
that  many  of  the  places  men-  wiijofspacul 
tioned  in  the  Bible  are  located  interert 
(Fig.  465) ;  and  here  Jesus  was  born,  as 
well  as  the  prophet  Mohammed.  It  was 
from  this  center,  also,  that  much  of  the 
ancient  civilization  spread  along  the  shores  ' 
of  the  Mediterrauean. 
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A  large  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  table- 
Suifaceand  land,  crossed  by  abort  moun- 
cUw***  tain  ranges.     There  are  also 

a  number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  such  as 
Mount  Ararat. 

There  is  little  rainfall  except  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas. 
The  country  is,  therefore,  mainly  arid  or 
desert;  the  streams  are  usually  short  and 
shallow,  and  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes. 
Point  out  the  two  principal  rivers  (Fig. 
465). 

Some  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  covered 
with  forest ;  but  most  of  the  country  is 
Indostiiea,  open,  and  suited  mainly  to 
piDdncts,  and  herding,  though  there  is  some 
ctief  cities  agriculture.  In  the  valleys 
wheat,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  oranges,  and  cot- 
ton are  raised,  usually  by  the  aid  of  irriga- 
tion. Both  the  herding  and  farming  are 
carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the 


Bible  times.  The  valuable  minerals  are 
scarcely  worked  at  all ;  and  there  is  almost 
no  manufacturing  except  that  done  by  hand 
(Fig.  464).  Some  of  this  work,  however, 
especially  tapestry  and  rugs,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Smyrna,  the  leading  seaport,  has  a  fine 
harbor  and  has  been  growing  very  rapidly 
now  that  railroads  extend  inland  from  this 
point.  Locate  it.  Find  Tbebizond,  an 
important  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

There  are  two  parts  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
that  merit  special  study  on  ac- 
count of  their  history ;  namely,  ^"^^^^^ 
(1)  the  Holy  Land,  and  (2)  the  ^g^ig  of 
valley  of    the    Euphrates  and   Tnrkay  in  Asia 
Tigris  rivers,  or  Mesopotamia. 

The   Holy  Land   has   a   nearly  straight 
coast  with   no   good   harbors,   i    Th«Boiy 
and   back   of   it   Is'  a    narrow  '■"^ 
coastal  plain.     Beyond  this  are  two  low 


f  lo.  461.  —  Uap  Bhowing  Density  ot  Population  ol  AsU. 
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Fio.  462.  — Some  of  tbe  wild  animals  otAsto. 


Fio,  463.  — A  Mobuuntdaa  priest  in  easwra  AbIs. 

mountain  ranges,  and  between  them  is  tlie 
teraarkable  depression  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  Dead  Sea.  While  the  village 
of  Hebron  (Fig.  465),  on  the  western  moun- 
(1)  Itt  turfact  t^iii  i^nge,  is  about  three  thou- 
ond  c[imo(B  sand  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  few  miles  to 
the  east,  is  almost  thirteen  hundred  feet 
below  sea  level.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  deep- 
est depression  on  the 
lands  of  the  earth. 

The  river  Jordan  flows 
along  this  depression,  com- 
ing out  of  a  fresh-water  lake, 
called  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Fig. 
106),  and  emptying  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  But  this  is  such 
n  desert  region  that  the  water 
evaporates  too  fast  for  the 
Dead  Sea  to  have  au  outlet. 
The  sea  is  so  salt  that  no 
living  things  can  exist  there, 
and  the  salt  makes  the  water 
80  dense  that  a  person  cannot 
even  sink  in  it.  The  Jordan 
Talley  and  the  Dead  Sea  lie 
no  farther  south  than  Bouth- 
em  Alabama;  yet, partly  be- 
CBoae  the  region  is  ao  low 
and  inclosed,  its  climate  is 
almost  tropioaL 
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Before  its  possession  by  the  Jews,  this 
region  was  divided    into   small   countries, 

often  under  the  rule  of  their   ,»,  , ,„„, 

more  advanced  and  powerful  evenu  thai 
neighbors  in  northwestern  Auppensd fter* 
Africa,  the  Egyptians.  Then  the  Jews  en- 
tered this  "  promised  land  "  and  created  a 
kingdom  which  rose  to  its  highest  power 
under  King  Solomon.  It  was  here  that 
many  of  the  events  in  the  Old  Testament 
took  place,  including  the  advance  in  religion 
from  the  worship  of  many  gods  to  the  belief 
in  one  all-powerful  God.  Persians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Romans  later  ruled  over  Pales- 
tine ;  and  it  was  during  the  control  of  the 
Romans  that  Jesus  was  born  at  Bethlbhbm 
(Fig.  467).  What  events  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  can  you  mention  that  occurred  at 
some  of  the  places  marked  on  the  map 
(Fig.  465)? 

At  that  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  Bible, 
the  region  was  highly  developed.     Wheat 

was  raised  upon  the  uplands,   ,.,  „ 

c  J  .       (8)  Former 

and  olives,  ngs,  and  grapes  m  produot  and 
the  valleys,  while  herds  of  commerce  o/ 
,  ,1  .1       Palestine 

sheep    n'ere   pastured   on   the 

plateaus  and  mountains.  Recall  events 
from  the  Bible  that  indicate  these  occupa- 
tions. 
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Palestine  lay  on  the 
great  caravan  route 
wtiich,  leading  from 
Egypt  to  the  distant 
East,  ran  northward, 
as  far  as  Damascus 
(Fig.  455),  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Syrian  des- 
ert. Throngs  of  peo- 
ple, therefore,  passed 
this  way.  Jercsaleh 
(Fig.  468),  the  capital, 
was  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful city,  situated  upon 
a  lofty  elevation  that 
made  it  an  important 
stronghold.  It  was  famous  for  its  public 
buildings,  in  particular  the  "Temple  of 
Solomon." 

Paleatine  ia  now  visited  by  many  Christi&ns,  and 

also  by  Mohammedan   pilgrituH  who  believe  that 
Mohammed  ascended  to  heaven  from 

^    .rj'V*.'      ,   Jerusalem.     Very  little  but  ruins  is 
method  o/ travel    .    ,  ,         •',,.■ 

to  be  Been,  Ear  mucii  of  the  country, 
once"  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  is  now  deserted. 
The  usual  mode  of  travel  is  by  mule  or  camel,  as  in 
oldeu  times.  A  short  railway  dow  climbs  the  moun- 
tains from  Jappa,  on  the  seacoast,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  another  has  been  begun  following  the  old  cara- 


Flo.  46li.  —  TiberiusDd  tbe  Sea  ol  Galilee  in  tbe  Holy  Laud. 


Mesopotamia,  which  includes   the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  liveis, 
has  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the   rest  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.     It  was  formerly  crossed 
by  a  network  of  irrigation  canals,  and  was 
called  in  the  Bible  "a  garden 
of  the  Lord."     But  it  has  been  ^^J^"^^ 
overrun    by   the    Arabs    and 
Turks,  until  it  is  now  almost  a  huio^" 
waste.     Babylon  and  Nineveh, 

once  great  cities,  and  the 
seats  of  a  wonderful  civili- 
zation, are  now  marked  only 
by  mounds  of  ruins.  The 
site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
is  believed  to  have  been  nt 
Babylon,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar are  still  to  be  seen  there. 


There  is  now  little  commerce  in 
this  land,  though  steamboats  can 
go  up  the  Tigris  _  ,_ 
tfaraa  Bagdad.  <«  ^"P"»"' 
This  city,  situ-  '•"'^'"""^ 
ated  on  the  caravan  route  to  the 
East,  was  of  much  importance  in 
ancient  times.  There  is  stillsome 
trade  between  Europe  and  India 
along  this  route.  The  buildingof 
a  railroad  to  Bagdad  will  probably 
greatly  increase  its  importance. 


FIG.  466, 


fta.  4tiH.  —  A  view  of  Jeni«ftlem  m  it  appears  UHiaj. 


3.    Arabia,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan 

The  Arabian  Peninsula  is  an  and  plateau, 
several  thousand  feet  in  elevation.  What 
Aiabla  waters  border  it'/    The  climate 

is  hot  along  the  coast,  but 
cooler  on  the  plateau  and  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

There  are  few  people 
and  these  are  largely 
Coffee  is  raised  in  th 
west,  near  Mocha;  ti 
palm  flourishes  in  many  f 
and  fruits  and  vegetable 
produced  in  many  of  the 
leya.  Agriculture  is  poi 
ble  in  most  parts  only  I 
means  of  irrigation.  Ca 
tie,  sheep,  goats,  donke 
horses,  and  camels  are 
raised  in  large  num- 
bers. 

Mecca,  a  citj  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  west 
coast,  is  Hacred  to  alt 
Mohaiumedan.s.  It  was 
here  that  Klohammed 
was  born,  and  every 
MobammedaD  wishtia  to 


FiG-  460.  —  A  Persian  girt  In  native  costume. 


matce  a  pilgrimage  to  it  at  least  once  during  his 
lifetime,  Most  of  the  pilgrims  come  by  sea,  and 
every  year  both  the  city,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  it,  are  crowded  with  them.  Now,  however,  a 
railroad  to  Mecca  is  being  built. 

Most  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  is  independent  of 

Turkey,  though  it  has  no  well-organized  government 

of  ite  own.     Turkey  controls  the  west  coast  and 

the   Persian   Gulf  coast  as  far  as   Oman,  a 

state,  whose  capital  ,is 

Maskat.     The    British 

>f  Aden,  which  is  one  of 

mportant  coaling  stations. 

like    Arabia,  is   an 
bed     table-land,    with 

^e  tracts  . 

L    desert 

that  are  of  little  or 
no  use  to  man. 

he    best    agricultural 

■iet  is  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  where  there 
is  rainfall  enough  for 
crops.  Elsewhere 
the  climate  is  so  arid 
that  irrigation  is  nec- 
essary for  farming. 
The  chief  farm  prod- 
ucts are  tobacco, 
wheat,  barley,  cotton. 
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opium.  Much  silk  also 
roduced,  and  roses  are 
vated  for  the  manufac- 
of  the  perfume,  attar  of 

sai'ly  two  million  Persians 
ig  to  nomadic  tribes 
s.  458  and  470)  that 
I  about  the  desert,  dwell- 
in  tents,  and  herding 
i,  sheep,  and  other  ani- 


.ero  are  some  valuable  min- 
includiiig  the  precious  stone, 
oise.  Precious  pearls  and 
shells  are  found  in  the  waters 
'.  Persian  Gulf. 

most  the  only  manufacturing 
it  done  by  band  (Fig.  471); 
be  Persians,  like  the  Turks, 
ne  very  beautiful  hand  weav- 
otably  of  shawls  and  rugs.  Their  carving  and 
metal   work   and   woodwork  also  are  very 


le  government  of  Persia  has  long  i 


1,  —  Persian  womeu  making  a  rag  by  hand.  These  people  are 
ckward  that  tbejr  have  not  learned  to  use  modem  machinerf;  I 
>ir  band  work  is  very  beaotitul. 


Fio.  470; — Persian  nomads  and  tbeir  home. 

sembled  that  of  Turkey,  and  has  therefore 
been  bad.     The  ruler,  the  SkaK  has  been  an 
absolute  monarch,  controlling  the  lives  and 
property  of   his   subjects,  who  are   mostly 
Mohammedans.     Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  pop- 
ular uprising  and  a  demand  for 
better  government.    The  Shah 
has  promised  a  reform  and  has 
agreed  to  allow  the  people  a 
voice   in   making   their   laws. 
Teheran  is  the  capital  and 
the  largest  city. 


Afghanistan,  "  one  of  tbe  waste 

places  of  the  world,"  is  a  region  of 
sand,  bare  rocks,  and  ^  ^^^^j^t^ 
snow-capped  moun- 
tains. Only  in  the  valleys  is  the 
soil  made  to  yield  a  harvest;  and 
even  there  the  cold,  blustering 
winters  and  the  dry,  scorching  sum- 
mers make  the  worst  of  climates. 
Like  other  Asiatic  countries  so 
far  studied,  Afghanistan  is  badly 
governed.  The  ruler,  the  merciless 
AmiVt  keeps  his  authority  by  the 
terror  he  inspires  among  his  sub- 
jects. Nestled  among  the  lofty 
mountains  is  Eabvl,  the  seat  of 
government. 


Flo.  iTL  —  Russian  carriages  in  a  SilMrlsn  U 


4.  RosBia  in  Asia 

Thia  vast  country,  extending  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a 
itibMt-  part  of  the   Russian  Empire. 

»«ttledp»rt  The  best-settled  section  is  in 
the  south,  in  Turkestan  and  the  dependen- 
ciea  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  Find  these 
places  on  the  map.  Eveu  this  part  is  thinly 
inhabited,  for  the  region  is  arid  and  desert, 
like  the  countries  farther  south. 

The  occupations,  also,  are  similar  to  those 
of   southwestern    Asia.       Herding    is    the 


Httledput 


From  Rmcifl'B  "  fllMory  of 

Fio.  473. —  K  camp  In  tbe  taodra  of  northeni  AbIb.    The  reindeer 

for  drawlDg  tbe  Blelgha  and  also  as  a  souKe  of  millc  and  met, 


principal  industry  on  the  arid  steppes  and 
deserts,  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  and  camels 
being  raised.  In  the  river  valleys  and  on 
tlie  oases,  corn,  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp, 
and  the  silkworm  are  the  principal  products. 
There  is  very  little  manufacturing  beyond 
the  making  of  rugs,  shawls,  and  cloth,  by 
hand.  Many  liand-made  rugs  from  Bokhara 
and  Khiva  are  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  northern  portion,  a  land  of  froeen  tundns,  is 
tbe  coldest  region  on   any  of  the  ..._,. __^ 
continents.     The  few  people  who  live 
there  resemble  the  Eskimos.    They 

keep  herds  of  reindeer,  which 
supply  them  with  milk,  nieat,  and 
hides,  besides  serving  as  draft  ani- 
mals (Fig.  473). 


The  middle  part  of  Siberia 
is  a  vast  plain  which,  though 
little  settled  as  Its  most 
yet,  is  the  most  promiiing  put 
promising  section  for  the 
future.  It  has  much  good 
soil,  and  ia  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grains.  There  is 
much  forest  here,  and  in  the 
mountains  valuable  minerals 
are  found,  including  gold,  and 
graphite,  or  "  black  lead," 
from  which  pencils  are 
made. 

One  reason  why  this  region 
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has  not  been  better  settled  ia  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  difficult  to  reach.  The  riTers, 
which  flow  northward,  have  not  been  of 
much  use,  and  until  lately  there  have  been 
no  railroads.  The  Russian  government 
has  built  a  railroad  all  the  way  across  Si- 
beria, BO  that  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  by 
rail  from  Petrograd  to  Pokt  Abthub 
on  the  Chinese  coast.  About  how  far  is 
that? 

There  are  several  important  cities  in  Asi- 
atic Russia.     The  lai^est  in  the  southwest 
is  Tashkend  ;  and  the  city  of 
LekdlnedtlM     r.  •  .     ■         ■ 

*  Bokhara     is    next    in    size. 

TiFLls,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas,  is  really  in  Asia,  though  the  Russian 
government  classes  this  region  with  its 
European  provinces.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  Tashketid.  In  Siberia  there  are  no  lai^e 
cities,  though  several  along  the  railway, 
including  iBKnTSK  and  Vladivostok,  are 
now  growing  rapidly. 

Russia  has  long  omd  Siberia  m  a  prison,  and 
thoiuanda  of  prisoners  have  been  »ent  there; 
many  of  them  not  because  they  bare  (»>mmitted 

Um  of  Siberia  i 


5.  Republic  of  China 

Some  of  the  most  important  arte  thtt 
man  has  ever  learned  have  come  from  the 
Chinese.     For  instance,  they  rmnmi 
made  porcelain  dishes  long  be-  prusmirf 
fore  the  Europeans  knew  how,  *•"  CMatm 
and  on  that  account  such  dishes  are  still 
called  chinatoare,  even  though  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

They  invented  gunpowder,  and  out  fire- 
crackers for  the  Fourth  of  July  formerly 
came  from  China.  You  have  doubtless 
seen  the  Chinese  letters  on  the  ontude  of 
packages.  They  also  discovered  how  to 
make  silk  and  paper,  and  they  invented 
the  art  of  printing. 

The  Chinese  were  a  highly  developed  peopls  ud 
a  powerfu]  nation  long  before  the  , 
time  of  Christ.    This  is  shown  by  J 
the  Grtal  WaU  that  thej  bailt  along 
their  northern  frontier  in  the  year  212  b.c 

This  wall,  which  was  built  to  keep  out  inndec^ 
is  twelve  hundred  miles  long  in  »  straight  line,  tod 
mora  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  long  witb  all  of  ill 
windings.  It  leads  up  and  down  hill  (Fig.  13t), 
and    even    over  a    mountain   peak.    The  waS  ii 


Great  WiO 


done  something  that  the 
Hussian  rulers  did  not  like. 
Some,  even,  have  been  merely 
Mutpecltd  of  saying  or  doing 
something.  Many  have  been 
seized  bj  officers  and  thrown 
into  prison  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning ;  then,  with- 
out trial,  they  have  been 
transported  to  Siberia  to 
work  in  the  mines.  Men  and 
women  of  the  highest  char- 
acter have  thus  been  torn 
from  their  families  and 
hurried  away  so  secretly 
that  not  even  their  friends 
knew  what  had  become  of 
them. 

Such  treatment  shows  the 
meaning  of  a  despotic  form 
of  government.  It  also  shows 
ns  very  clearly  how.  fortunate 
we  are  in  living  under  such 
a  government  as  our  own. 


Via.  Vi-  —  A  view  ol  a  pan  «1  the  pnat  CUn«ae  walL 


ses 


twentv-five  feet  wide  &nd  thirty  feet  high,  and  every 
few  bundled  feet  there  are  strong  watchtowers  rising 
itillhigher.  Although  this  wonderful  structure,  which 
required  armies  of  meu  to  build,  b  now  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old,  many  parts  of  it  are  still  perfect 

This    strange-looking,   yellow   race    was 
once  among  the  foremost  na-  Their  back- 
tions  of  the  earth;  but  now  it  Tardnew now, 
is  very  much  behind  the  Great  ^t"*  reMona 
Powers  of  Europe  and  the  New  World. 

This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 


A  second  cause  for  the  backwardness  of 
the  Chinese  has  been  their  poor  govern- 
ment. Until  1912  that  was  an  absolute 
monarchy  with  a  governor,  or  viceroy,  for 
each  province,  one  of  whose  duties  it  was 
to  collect  money  for  the  government,  but 
who,  in  some  ways,  was  independent. 
The  Emperor  was  not  a  Chinaman,  but 
belonged  to  the  Manchu  division  of  the 
yellow  race,  which  invaded  and  con- 
quered China  in  1644.     This  form  of  gov- 


k  Chinese  family  engaged  In  ai 


the  Chinese  believe  that  whatever  their 
ancestors  did,  they  must  do.  This  is  called 
ancestor  worship.  Since  their  fathers  had 
no  railways,  telegraphs,  or  telephones,  they 
have  wanted  none  themselves.  Also,  be- 
cause of  their  dislike  of  new  thingn,  they 
have  neither  traveled  much  abroad,  nor 
allowed  foreigners  to  visit  them.  Indeed, 
they  have  looked  down  upon  foreigners,  or, 
as  they  call  them,  "foreign  devils,"  who 
have  BO  many  strange  customs. 


ernment  finally  became  so  unpopular  that 
the  Chinese  rose  in  rebellion  and  estab- 
lished a  republic.  It  is  thought  now  that 
with  this  popular  government  great  prog- 
ress will  take  place  in  China. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  China  will  yet 
rank    as    one    of    the    Great  Poaaible 
Powers  of  the   earth.       Her  strength  of 
enormous    population,    which  ^'^'"*''" 
is    larger    than    that    of    all  j   Aie«ana 
Europe,  and  five  times  that  popiostion 
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of  the  United  States,  gives  one 
great  advantage.  Her  area, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  gives  her  a 
second  advantage. 

The  enormous  population  of  China 
is  not  spread  evenly  througtiout  the 
whole  country  (Fig.  461).  Tliere 
are  some  sections  where  very  few 
people  live,  either  because  the  climate 
is  too  cold  or  too  arid,  or  because  the 
country  is  too  mountainous.  Popula- 
tion is  Bparse,  for  instance,  in  Tibet, 
Turkestan,  and  Mongolia,  which  to- 
gether make  up  half  of  the  republic. 
There  are  some  ^tiona,  as  in  the 
Desert  of  Gobi,  where  even  grazing 
cannot  be  carried  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  vast  hordes  of 
Chinese  live  on  the  river  flood  plains  Cbines 

and  deltas  of  the  south  and  east. 
This    is,   indeed,   the    most    densely   settled    large 
area  on  the  globe.    These  flood  plains  and  deltas 
are  very  broad  and  fertile,  especially   in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yangtse-kiang  rivers. 

While  the  flood  plains  and  deltas  make  excellent 
farm  land,  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  floods,  and 
are  therefore  not  very  safe  places  to  live  in.  The 
Hoang-ho,  for  instance,  may  rise  as  much  as  forty 
feet  in  summer,  and  sometimes  it  overflows  all  the 
low  country  on  either  side.  There  have  been  many 
destructive  floods,  a  single  one  of  which  destroyed 
a  million  lives.    Because  of  the  repeated  destruction 


A  third  advantage  which  China  enjoyB 
is  lier  great  variety  of  climate.      Obserw 
through    what    zones   the    re-  t.    Vadetyrf 
public    extends.     How    much  «•*"»*• 
farther  south  does  it  reach  than  our  most 
southern  state,  Florida?     How   much  far- 
ther north  than  our  most  northern  states? 
Naturally,  then,    the    variety  of 
climate  is  even  greater  than  oor 
own,  and   hence   the  agricultural 
products  may  be  even  more  varied. 
As  in  our  country,  some  parts  are 
desert,  some  arid,  and  some  hare 
abundant  rainfall. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  soil, 
too.  There  are  extensive  plains, 
some  of  them  broad  g.  Thcanbc* 
river  flood  plains  and  *»«towi 
deltas;  some  sections  are  plateaus; 
and  there  are  also  lofty  mountain 
ranges. 

In  so  large  a  country,  with  so 
many  differences  in  climate,  soil, 
and  surface  features,  there  are  cer- 
tain to  be  many  resources.     Let  at 
irv  com-  ,  ,        '  .      .      , 

see  what  the  principal  ones  are. 


In  northern  and  western  China,  the 
cUmate  is  arid,  and  there  are  some  exten- 
sive deserts.  Here  the  principal  products 
are  meat,  wool,  and  hides.  South  and  east 
of  this  there  is  rainfall  enough  for  agricul- 
ture.    Here  the  products  of  the 
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Thus  China  produces  all  the  crops  that  the 
United  States  does,  and  more.  Name  some 
of  their  products  that  we  do  not  raise. 

Tbe  farmiDg  metboda  ara  very  crude,  bnt  the 
ChiDese  are  so  skillful  aud  industrious,  that  they  till 


Fio.  4T9.  —  A  Chlneae  puwager  wheelbarrow,  on  wbich  people  are  carried. 


more  raw  silk  than  any  other  countrj  in  the 
world. 

The  extreme  southern  part  of  the  repub- 
lic extends  into  the  tropical  zone.  Here 
we  find  tropical  fruits,  such  as  grow  in 
Central  America  and  the  West  ladies. 
Name  several  of  them. 


aiuug     t,iiD  ^ 

The  Chinese  make 
much  use  of  fish  as  an  article  of 
food,  catching  them  from  the  rivers  as  well 
as  from  the  sea.     They  even  train  birds  to 
catch  fish  for  them. 

The  Chinese  have  never  been  noted  as 
miners,    and    therefore    little 
is   known   about   the   mineral 
wealth  of  the  country.     Still  it  is  certain 


(S)  FitMng 


(S)  Jfin«rab 
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that  there  are  vast  deposits  of  coal  of  the 
very  best  quality,  some  of  it  hard  coal,  like 
that  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  There  are 
also  extensive  deposits  of  iron,  gold,  silver, 
and  other  valuable  minerals. 

The  Chinese  are  an  artistic  people,  and 
they  make  very  beautiful  chinaware  and 
s.  MuafM-  Bilk  fabrics;  but  they  still  do 
^w*^  most  of  the  work  by  hand,  as 

has  been  the  custom  for  thousands  of  years. 

They  carry  on  other  kinds  ot  manufacturing,  also, 
maialy  by  hand.  There  L^  for  inBtance,  much  use 
made  of  the  bamboo,  whose  wood  ia  u»ed  in  build- 
ing houMB  (Fig.  4TH),  as  well  as  in  making  nearly 
all  articles  of  furniture.  The  bamboo  is  also  wovSn 
into  mats,  baskets,  and  hats;  and  from  its  pulp 
paper  is  made;  the  seeds  also  are  gioimd  ap  for 
food,  while  the  tender  roots  and  stalks  are  eaten. 

There  are  so  niauy  indiutrious,  intelligent  people  in 
China,  a»d  there  are  such  vast  resources,  that  when 
China  once  adopts  modern  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing she  will  doubtless  take  a  leading  place  among 
the  natiouB  of  the  world.  It  may  happen,  even, 
that  China  will  be  able  to  make  and  sell  goods  more 
cheaply  than  can  be  done  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  natural  means  of  transportation  in 
China  also  are  excellent.     There  are  many 


a  al  cuneU,  outside  the  walls  of  Peking. 


good  harbors,  especially  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers;  and  these  rivers  are  open  Ui 
the  easiest  way  e.  Meaaaof 
I  of  navigation  far  tiMiport«ti«B 
into  the  interior.  Even  now, 
the  easiest  way  of  getting 
into  the  interior  of  China  is 
by  boat,  especially  on  the 
Yangtse-kiang  and  Hoangho 
rivers.     Trace  these  rivers. 

The  Chinese  have  built 
a  number  of  canals  (Fig- 
478),  and  these  have  been 
used  for  centuries.  Kind  tbe 
Grand  Canal  on  tbe  map. 
and  tell  what  cities  it  con- 
nects. It  was  built  twelve 
hundred  years  ^o.  Rail- 
ways and  electric  cars,  being 
new  inventions,  have  been 
much  disliked  by  tbe  people. 
For  that  reason  there  are, 
even  now,  few  of  these  in 
this  vast  republic. 
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The  Chinese  methods  of  transportation  haTO  been, 
and  are  still,  very  crude.  It  has  been  the  custom  for 
men  to  take  the  place  of  horses  to  a  large  extent, 
carrying  goods  on  their  backs,  and  drawing  both 

people  and  freight  in  vehicles  of  various  kinds 
(Fig.  477). 

One  of  the  principal  vehicles  is  the  wheelbarrow 
(Fig.  479),  which  can  be  used  even  where  the  roads 
are  very  narrow.  There  are  more  than  two  thousand 
passenger  wheelbarrows  in  Shanghai  alone.  It  is 
said  that  passengers  sometimes  travel  from  Shanghai 
to  Peking,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  in 
wheelbarrows.  Labor  is  so  cheap  that  it  costs  about 
twenty  cents  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a 
cent  a  mile,  for  each  passenger,  two  traveling  in  a 
single  wheelbarrow.  This  is  about  one  fourth  as 
expensive  as  the  passenger  rate  on  some  of  our  rail- 
ways. The  passengers  in  the  wheelbarrow,  how- 
ever, do  not  go  as  far  in  a  whole  day  as  we  go  on 
our  trains  in  two  hours  I 

Of  late,  the  Chinese  have  been  rapidly 
changing  their  customs.  They  are  now 
7.  Recent  sending  hundreds  of  their  able 

advances  young  men  to  Europe  and  to 

America  to  learn  about  our  arts  and  indus- 
tries. They  are  inviting  foreigners  into 
their  country,  are  building  railroads,  and 
improving  their  laws. 

These  indications  of  progress,  together 
with  the  changes  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment already  spoken  of  (page  363),  show 
that  the  Chinese  are  awakening  at  last,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  they  will  make  wonder- 
ful progress  in  the  future. 

You  have  already  learned  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Chinese  live  along  the  coast 

and  the  lower  courses  of  the 
rivers.  There  are  so  many 
people  here  that  scores  of  thousands  can 
find  no  room  on  the  land,  but  live  in  house- 
boats on  the  water.  Many  others  dig  caves 
in  the  hillsides  and  live  in  them. 

In  this  section  there  are  many  large  cit- 
ies. The  largest  is  Canton,  which,  sit- 
1.  Canton  and  nated  on  a  densely  populated 
Hongkong  delta,  is  a  poi-t  of  outlet  for 

southern  China.  Canton  is  noted  especially 
for  its  silk. 

Hongkong,  an  island  which  commands 
the  approach  to  Canton,  belongs  to  the 
British.     Many  of  the  products  of  China 
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are  sent   from   this  port  to  Europe  and 
America. 

Hankau  and  Wuchang,  on  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  River,  are  important  river  ports 
for  tea.  Here,  as  in  the  case  ,  cities  onfbe 
of  most  Chinese  cities,  the  Tangtse-Uang 
number  of  inhabitants  is  un-  ^^•^ 
certain.  For  example,  by  some  estimates 
Hankau  has  a  population  of  more  than  a 
million  ;  by  others  only  a  half  million. 

Shanghai  also  is  a  large  city.  It  is  a 
treaty  part;  that  is,  one  where  foreigners 
are  allowed  by  treaty  to  carry  on  trade. 
This  is  not  permitted  in  all  Chinese  cities. 

Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  was  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  for  three  thousand 
years,  and  the  capital  of  the  s.  PeUngaod 
Chinese  Empire  for  over  eight  Ttontiin 
centuries.  This  city,  like  others  in  China, 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  (Fig.  481) 
with  gates  that  are  closed  at  night.  Many 
European  cities  in  olden  times  were  so  pro- 
tected. One  portion  of  the  city,  formerly 
reserved  for  the  gardens  and  palaces  of  the 
emperor,  is  known  as  the  "Forbidden  City," 
because  the  Chinese  government  formerly 
refused  to  allow  foreigners  to  enter  it. 

Tientsin,  the  port  nearest  Peking,  is 
an  important  seaport.  It  is  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

6.    The  Japanese  Empire 

Japan   is  only  a  little   more   than  one 
tenth    as    large    as    China,  and    has  only 
one    eighth   as    many    inhab-  Area  and 
itants.     It  is  not  much  larger  population 
than  the  British  Isles  in  area  and  popula- 
tion. 

On  the  map  (Fig.  465)  find  the  two 
largest  islands,  Nippon  and  Yezo. 

Find  Formosa,  the  most  southern  island 
of  the  Empire.  The  Kurile  Islands  and 
the  southern  half  of  Sakhalim  Island  also 
are  included  in  the  Empire.  Locate  these 
islands.  Estimate  the  greatest  length  of 
the  Empire  from  north  to  south. 

Japan  is,  as  you  see,  an  island  empire 
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the    British    Isles.     No    part    of   the 
ntry  is  far  from  the  sea,  and  therefore 

Japanese,    like    the    Bntlsh,    have    a 
}rable  position  for  commerce. 
he  Japanese,  like  their  neighbors,  the 
nese,  belong  to  the  yellow  race.     Like 
imcM  them,  also,  they  have  a  very 

'853  ancient     civilization.     For     a 

^  time  the  Japanese,  like  the 
nese,  wanted  nothing  to  do 
1  foreigners.  In  1853,  how- 
■,  an  American  naval  officer, 
imodore  Perry,  entered  the 
wr  of  Yokohama  with  sev- 

war  ships,  and   persuaded 

Japanese  to  allow  us  to 
e  with  them. 

ince  that  time  the  Japanese 
3  made  wonderful  advances. 
y  have  built  railways  and 
i  established  lines  of  steam- 
3  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 
y  have  introduced  the  tele- 
ae  and  the  telegraph,  have 
blished    many    newspapers, 

many  schools  of  all  grades. 

the   same   time   they   have 

e  such  progress  in  manu- 

uring  that  they  are  now  one 

;he   leading   manufacturing 

ons  of  the  world. 

nly  a  few  years  ago  Japan 

Lged  in  a  war  with  Russia 

)revent   that   Great   Power 

1  seizing  Korea.     The  Jap- 

«  won  the  victory  and  took 

■rol  of  Korea.     A  few  years 

re  that  they  had  a  war  with  China,  in 

jh  they  easily  won. 

ipan  is  now  far  in  advance  of  all  other 

itries  in  Asia.     She  ranks  as  one  of  the 

xt  Powers  of  the  world,  and  only  one  in 

I,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  England 

le  Orient. 

robably  no   nation   has  ever  advanced 

B  rapidly  than   has  Japan  during  the 

fifty    years.      Perhaps   the    most    im- 
ant  of  all  reasons  for  this  astonishing 


growth  has  been  the  eagerness  of  the  Jap- 
anese  to   learn.      Soon   after 
Commodore  Perry's  visit,  they  aiia  wonderfu] 
invited    foreigners     to    come  •dvanco 
as  teachers,  and  sent  thousands  J'  i.?^*"'*" 
of   their  young   men    abroad, 
to    study   in    the    United    States    and    in 
Europe. 


FiQ.  483.  —  A  JapBDese  coolie  c&nyiug  watei. 

A  second  reason  for  the  progress  of  the 
Japanese  is  their  good  government.  Be- 
fore 1853  the  real  power  was  2.  A  good 
in  the  hands  of  the  noblemen,  e««niment 
who  had  large  numbers  of  peasants  to  work 
for  them  and  to  fight  in  their  wars.  Tills 
was  somewhat  like  the  condition  in  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  called  the 
feudal  system. 

After   Commodore    Perry's   visit  a  new 
government  was  established  in  which  the 
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S.  Thenatiind 
resources  of 
the  country 

favorable. 
Japan  lie  ? 


people  had  a  voice.  There  is  an  emperor, 
called  the  Mikado  (Kig.  483),  and  a  legisla- 
ture with  two  houses,  one  elected  by  the 
people.  The  government  is,  therefore,  a 
limited  monarchy. 

The  valuable   resources  of  the  country 
are  a  third  reason  for  the  advance  of  Japan. 

The  climate  is  everywhere 
moist  enough  for  agriculture, 
and  the  temperature  is  also 
In  what  zone  does  most  of 
In  what 
zone  is  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  ?  Although  a 
large  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  mountainous 
(Fig.  460),  there  is  yet 
much  excellent  soil. 
The  people  have 
learned  to  cultivate  it 
very  skillfully,  too,  al- 
lowing no  land  to  lie 
idle  that  can  possibly 
be  used  for  crops. 
About  one  sixth  of 
the  surface  of  the  em- 
pire is  cultivated. 

The  long  distance 
through  which  the 
islands  extend  from 
north  to  south  makes 
it  possible  to  raise 
many  different  kinds 
of  crops.  Measure  to 
see  how  far  it  is  from 
Yezo,  on  the  north,  to  Formosa,  on  the 
south.  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  north- 
ern and  of  the  southern  boundaries  ?  The 
crops  in  the  north  are  the  products  of  the 
cool  temperature  zone  ;  those  in  the  south, 
and  especially  in  Formosa,  are  such  as  are 
common  to  the  tropical  zone.  Japan, 
like  China,  produces  much  tea,  silk  (Fig. 
485),  and  rice  (Fig.  484)  ;  and,  as  among 
other  Mongolians,  rice  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  food.  Among  other  farm  prod- 
ucts are  wheat,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  sugar 
cane. 


Fio.  483.  —  Yoshihito,  Emperor,  or  Mikado,  of  Jai>aD. 


of    manufacturing 


There  are  abo  valuable  forest  trees,  including 
the  camphor,  the  laurel,  and  the  lacquer  trees,  which 
grow  in  the  forests  that  clothe  the  mountain  sides. 

Another  resource  of  great  value  is  the  fish  in  the 
waters  surrounding  the  Empire.  Fully  two  and  a 
half  million  Japanese  are  engaged  in  fishing,  and 
fish  form  one  of  the  important  foods  of  this  island 
people. 

This  small  country  has  important  min- 
eral resources,  including  gold,  copper,  iron, 
coal,  and  petroleum.  There  is  ako  excel- 
lent water  power  for  use  in  manufacturing. 

A  fourth  reason  for 
the  wonderful  progress 

of    Japan   4.  cheap  and 
is  that  la-  •kUlful  labor 

bor  is  very  cheap  there, 
as  in  China ;  and  that 
the  Japanese  are  very 
skillful  workmen.  In 
the  United  States  one 
often  sees  especially 
beautiful  fans,  para- 
sols,  napkins,  dolls,  and 
screens  that  were  made 
in  Japan.  Whatever 
the  Japanese  make, 
they  try  to  make  beau- 
tiful. 

A  fifth  reason  for 
the  advance  of  the 
Japanese  5,  ^he 

is      the   growth  of 

growth  of  »"«**<^*"ri»« 
manufacturing.    They 
have  learned  methods 
from     Europeans    and ; 
Americans.     Therefore,  with  their  skill  and  1 
industry,  their  cheap  labor,  and  their  abun- 
dance of  raw  materials,  fuels,   and  water 
power,   this    industry   has   grown   greatly. 
In  silk  manufacturing,  especially,  they  have 
taken  high  rank.     They  are  also  very  skill- 
ful  in   making  pottery;    and   they  manu- 
facture much  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  as 
well   as   iron  goods,   including   machinery 
and  ships. 

A  final  reason  for  the  rapid  advance  of 
Japan  is  its  favorable  situation  for  ocean 
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commerce.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
6.  AdTMUigM  the  British  Isles.  The  coast 
fOT  commBTcs  ig  very  long,  and  there  are 
many  good  harbors. 

The  islands  are  so  narrow,  and  so  moun- 
taiuous,  that  there  can  be  no  large  navi- 
gable  rivers.  But  theae  are  not  greatly 
needed,  for  almost  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
are  near  the  sea  and  can  therefore  be 
reached  by  ocean  vessels.  Short  railroad 
Hoes  also  extend  into  the  interior  and  con- 
nect the  seaports. 


Fia.  4tM.  — PUntlng  rice  in  the  fiooded  field*  in  Japan. 
Japan  suffers  some  s 


s  drawbacks,  b 


For  example,  manj  of  the  islands  are  Hmall,  and  all 
of  tiieni  are  mountaioouB.    They  are    _^    .. 
the  create  of  a  great  mountain  range    ^jfYaniMtt 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  some  of  the  peaks  are  volcanoes  (Fig.  460). 
The  mountains  are  still  rising,  too,  and  as  tlie;  rise, 
the  rocks  now  and  then   break   apart   and  change 
their  positions,  causing  earthqnakes.      SomelinM 
these  Bhocks  are  to  powerful  that  houses  are  thrown 
down,  causing  great  destrnction  of  life  and  proper^. 
Japan  has  l>een  visited  by  many  terrible  earthquakea 
The  great   number  of  earthquakes    has  caiued 
tlie  Japanese  to  build  low  houses  of  light  materiili, 


Fio.  185.  — Japanese  women  gathering  the  cocoons  spun  by  tt 
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Japan  gained  control  of  Korea  in 
1B06,  M  a  result  of  the  war  with 
RnsAia.  This  moun-  _ 
tainons  peninsula  baa 
a  temperate  climate,  suited  to  the 
production  of  such  crops  as  grains 
in  the  north,  and  rice,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  in  the  south. 

In  many  respecte  the  Koreans  re- 
semble the  Chinese;  in  fnct,  Korea 
was  for  a  long  time  a  depeudencj 
of  China.  While  there  are  great 
natural  resources,  including  both  coal 
and  iron,  little  use  has  been  made 
of  them.  Lihe  tlie  Chinese,  the 
Koreans  formerly  forbade  foreigners  to 
enter  their  country.  Thia  is  indicated 
by  the  name  "  Hermit  Kingdom,"  long 
applied  to  Korea.  But  since  the  Jap- 
anese have  obtained  control  of  Korea, 
there  has  been  much  progress.  The 
capital  and  the  largest  city  is  Seoul. 

7.    Indo-China  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula 

This  peDinsula  la  crossed  from 

Dorth  to  south  by  several  mouo- 
mchaa  bamboo,  which  withstand  the  shaking.    Even      .    ■„  „i,„;„„    „,;»!,  i^-^  ^..—u.^ 
if  they  ar«  thrown  down,  they  are  not  so  dangerous      *»'°  «^'»"'^  ^'^^  '«^'  "*^™^   Sur*«e  ««1 
to  life  as  those  made  of  stone  or  other  heavy  ma.      valleys   between.        The    flood  princlp.1 
terials.  plains  and  deltaa  of  the  rivers  "i™""* 

Tokyo,    a  city   about   as 

large  as  Chicago,  is  the  oapt- 

—^^  .  _■«  t*l  of  Japan. 
Principal dtiea    „     ,,  ,'^. 

Besides     being 

the  home  of  the  Mikado,  and 
therefore  having  many  gov- 
ernment buildings,  it  is  a 
bosy  manufacturing  center. 
ToEOHAMA,  at  the  entrance 
of  Tokyo  Bay,  is  the  leading 
seaport  of  Japan. 

The  second  city  in  size  is 
Osaka,  noted  for  its  cotton 
manufactures,  and  having  a 
population  of  over  a  million. 
Other  important  cities  are 
Ktoto,  the  former  capital, 
and  the  center  of  the  tea  dis- 
trict, and  Nagoya,  a  center 
for   porcelain  manufacturing.  Fia.  4HT.— Alamlljaf  IndlanBrahmBUBof  Ughcaste. 
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;hese  valleys  are  very  fertile  anS  are 
sely  populated.  Name  the  largest  two 
tiese  rivers. 

1  addition  to  Burma,  which  is  a  part  of 
Indian  Kmpire,  there  are  three  divisiooB 
la peninsula:  (\') Siam,  (2') French Indo- 
ia,  and  (3)  the  British  Colonies  of  Straits 
lementa  and  Malay 
68.     They  are    all 
lieal  countries. 
[oat  of  the  inhabit' 
I  of  Siam  live  along 
!  the  rivers 

and    the 

gation    canals. 

y  are  engaged 
fly  in  the  cultiva- 
i  of  rice ;  but  millet 
\  which  is  raised 
he  drier  places,  is 
h  used  for  food, 
ong  the  mineral 
lucts  are  rubies, 
)hire8,  gold,  and 
The  forests  yield 
liable  tropical 
ds. 

AN6KOK  is  the 
tal  and  the  largest 
Here  are  the 
nificeut  palaces  of 
king,  and  many 
dhist  temples,  dec- 
ed  with  gold  and 
!r,  and  even  with 
ils^  Next  to  the 
',,  the  white  ele- 
it  is  held  in  highest  reverence,  and  Siam 
ten  called  "  the  Land  of  the  White  Ele- 
it." 

reneh  Indo-China  resembles  Siam  in 
I  climate  and  people.  Its  forest-covered 
;h  hills  yield  valuable  teak  and 

China  iron  wood,  and  in  its  valleys 
fxtensive  fields  of  rice  and  millet.  Silk, 
an,  tea,  and  spices  are  other  products, 
there  are  also  extensive  coal  beds.  Some 
is  exported. 


Fro.  488.  —  An  Indian  woman  of  low 


The  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  States 
are  the  two  names  given  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions on   the   southern  end  straits  Settle- 
of    the  Malay   Peninsula    and   mentaand 
some   small   islands   near  by.  Malay  SUtw 
In   that   hot,  damp   country,  so   near  the 
equator,  such  tropical  products  as  rice,  co- 
coanuts,    rubber,    and 
spices    are     obtained. 
There    are    extensive 
deposits  of  tin  in  this 
region,  which  supplies 
more  than  half  the  tin 
used     in     the    world. 
The  only  city  of  impor- 
tance is  Singapore. 


8.    The  Indian  Empire 

India,  the  central  one 
of  the  three  peninsulas 
on  the  Area  and 
southern  population 
side  of  Asia,  is  about 
half  as  large  as  the 
United  States,  but  it 
contains  more  than 
three  times  as.  many 
people.  There  are,  in 
fact,  more  people  in 
India  than  in  the  whole 
of  North  and  South 
America.  In  some 
parts  there  are  as  many 
as  five  hundred  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 
The  Indian  Empire 
includes  not  only  the  entire  peninsula  of 
India,  but  the  desert  country  of  Baluchistan 
on  the  west,  and  fertile  Burma  Diviaioiu  of 
on  the  east.  The  two  little  the  empire 
countries  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  among  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  on  the  north,  are  to 
some  extent  under  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  Empire. 

Most  of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  a  plateau, 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  high. 
But  on  the  northern  border  of  the  empire 


Fia.  489.— The  great  atatae  of  Baddha. 


are  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  being  the 

Himalayas.     In  these  mountains  are  many 

Snibce  peaks  that  rise  over  fotic  miles 

featuTM  above  sea  level,  and  even  the 

mountain    passes  are   higher 

than  Mont  Blanc  in  the  Alps. 

Between   these   lofty   motin- 

tains  and  the  Indian  plateau 

b  a  broad  lowland  through 

which  three  great  rivers  Sow, 

— the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and 

the  Brahmaputra.    Trace 

each  of  these  rivers. 

The  coast  of  India  is  very 
regular,  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, few  good  harbors. 

Having  a  tropical  climate, 
India  is  a  very  hot  country ; 
and  in  some 
partsthe  climate 
is  also  very  damp.  This  is 
true,forin3tance,in  the  south- 
ern part,  and  also  in  the  north, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  Here,  just  west 
of  Burma,  is  the  region  which      fio.  ^o.—  NsUtm  preparing 


has  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  world.  Much 
of  the  empire,  however,  suffers  for  want  of 
rain.  In  northwestern  India  and  in  Balu- 
chistan, for  instance,  there  are  extensive 
deserts ;  and  much  of  the  interior  of  the  pen- 
insula is  arid.  Thus,  in  many  parts  of 
India  irrigation  is  necessary. 

The   natives   of   India   are   classed   as  a 
branch  of  the  white  race,  though  most  of 
them    are   much   darker   than  xheptople 
Europeans.     Before  the  Brit<  «nd 
ish  took  control  of  India  the  P»venuneiit 
peninsula  was  divided  into  many  states  ruled 
by  native  princes.     Most  of  the  states,  too, 
have  languages  of  their  own. 

The  native  states  still  exist,  and  the 
native  princes  still  hold  their  places;  but 
they  are  all  under  the  general  control  of  the 
British.  The  present  form  of  government 
was  established  in  1858,  and  India  was 
declared  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  in 
1876.  Since  that  time  the  King  of  England 
has  also  heen  called  the  Emperor  of  India. 
An  officer,  called  the  viceroy,  is  sent  to  India 
from  England  to  take  general  chaise  ;  but 
the  natives  have  a  share  in  their  own  gov- 


ji  In  the  tropical  put  ot  Mntheni  IitdU, 
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Fio.  191.  —  Nativea  picking  tea  In  a  tea  planUtion  in  India. 


erhmeot,  and  many  of  the  government 
officers  are  native  Hindus. 

There  are  a  number  of  religions  in  India, 
including  the  Christitin,  the  Mohammedan, 
SeliKion  *"*^  ^^^  Buddhist ;  but  the  re- 

ligion of  about  three  fourths 
of  the  people  is  Brahmanism.  One  of  the 
teachings  of  their  religion  is  the  belief  in 
eaete,  —  that  is,  that  a  person  bom  in  one 
station  in  life  must  stay  there  and  cannot 
hope  to  rise  into  a  higher  station.  That  is 
very  different  from  our  belief  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal. 

The  |>eopte  of  India  have  many  religions  supersti- 
tions. For  example,  the  Ganges  is  conaidereJ  a 
sacred  river,  and  bathing  in  its  waters  ig  Gupposed 
to  wash  away  diaease.     Since  the  waters  are  also 


used  for  drinking,  this  cuntom  is  no  doubt  re- 
sponsible for  Riach  spread  of  diaea.<)e.  The  devout 
Hindu  makes  at  least  one  ptlgriinage  to  the  holy 
river    as    a    means   of  gaining   divine  favor  and 

forgiveness. 

India,  together  with  the  peninsula  and 
islands  east  of  it,  is  the  part  of  the  world 
that  Columbus  was  seeking  when  he  dis- 
covered    America.      He     undertook     this 
voyage  in  order  to  find  a  short  and  easy 
route  for  bringing  to  Europe  whytluM 
the    silks,    dyewoods,    spices,  ponMikiM 
perfumes,  ivory,  and  precious  ■"  v«lo»*I» 
stones  that  had  long  been  reaching  Europe 
from  the  Indies.     Tliese  same  valuable  prod- 
ucts are  still  brought  from  this  region ;  but 
other  products,  as  well,  now  come  from  here. 


There  are  extensive  forests  on  the  mouD- 
tain  slopes,  from  which  much  lumber  is 
obtained.  One  valuable  tree  is  the  teak, 
whose  strong,  durable  wood  is  useful  in 
building  ships.  In  the  hotter  portions  are 
1.  BecanM  of  plants  valuable  for  medicines  ; 
ninabiB  foreit  also  spiccs,  sucb  as  pepper  and 
^'"^      ■  cinnamon.       The    bamboo    is 

used  in  hundreds  of  ways  in  making  imple- 
ments and  in  building  houses  ;  and  the 
palms  supply  juices  for  drink,  cocoanuts 
(Fig.  494)  for  food  and  for  oil,  and  fiber 
for  ropes  and  mats. 

Eastern  and  southern  India,  where  the  winds  blow 
from  the  ocean,  have  abundant  rain.  Because  of  the 
dampness  and  the  tropical  beat,  there  are  extensive 
forests  here,  forming  a  dense  tan- 
gle, OT jangle.  lathis  jungle  the  tiger 
lives ;  also  the  elephant,  and  other 
large  and  fierce  animals  (Fig.  402). 
There  are  great  numbers  of  poisDu- 
ous  serpents,  too,  and  thousands  of 
people  die  every  year  from  their 
bites.  The  English  government 
has  done  much  to  make  life  safer 
and  more  ^reeable  in  this  section. 

From  the  very  earliest 
times  the  people  of  India  have 
S.  Because  of  been  engaged  in 
(giicDitDia!  farming,  and  at 
protoeu  present    fully 

three  fifths  of  them  follow 
that  occupation.  Millet  and 
rice  are  the  staple  foods  of 
the   natives ;    but   after  the 
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vast  number  of  inhabitants 
are  fed,  there  is  little  left  foi 
export. 

Wheat,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  raised  for  export,  and  India 
is  an  important  granary  for 
Great  Britain.  Much  cotton 
also  is  produced,  and  a  part 
of  this  likewise  goes  to  Great 
Britain.  Other  agricultural 
products  are  sugar  cane,  to- 
bacco, opium,  indigo,  of  value 

m  iiuiiB.  as  a  dye,  and  jute,  which  sup- 

plies a  coarse,  strong  fiber. 

Much  tea  is  raised  on  the  hills  of  the  very 

rainy  region  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas, 

south  of  Bhutan  (Fig.  491). 

Tea  requires  a  hot  climate,  plenty  of  rain,  and 
slope  enough  to  prevent  the  water  from  standing 
around  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  tea  plant,  which 
is  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  has  bright  gree^ 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  a  rosebush.  The  leaves 
are  picked  several  times  a  year,  in  many  cases  by 
boys  and  girls.  After  being  picked,  the  leaves 
are  dried  in  order  to  remove  all  moisture  before 
packing. 

India  is  not  a  great  mining  country,  yet  there 
are  some  valuable  mineral  deposits.  Among  these 
are  salt,  petroleum,  iron,  and  coal.  8.  Bsuuae  of 
The  latter  is  of  special  value  because  minetal  pioducti 
of  its  usefulness  in  manufacturing.  Naturally  coal 
is  not  much  needed  as  a  fuel  in  the  homes.     Why  V 


fia.  4»3.  — Temples  on  the  bankg  of  the  Oaages  at  Benarea, 
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he  native  inhabitants  of  India,  like  the 
lese,  have  long  been  highly  civilized 
its  of  and  have  long  been  noted  for 
sh  rale  their  beautiful  hand  work,  in 
1,  metal,  and  cloth.  They  have  many 
buildings  that  are  centuries  old.  Even 
re  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
le  Republic  of  Athens,  the  people  of 
a  were  highly  civilized.  But,  like  the 
lese,  for  a  long  time  they  did  not  culti- 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  Europe  has 
.  In  many  ways,  therefore,  it  has  been 
heir  advantage  to  come 
ir    the    control    of    the 


belonging  to  one  caste  will  have  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  those  of  a  lower  caste  ; 
they  will  not  even  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  them.  There  are  also  different  races, 
with  varying  customs,  among  the  Indian 
people.  These  differences  among  them 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  natives  to 
expel  the  English,  as  they  certainly  could 
if  they  were  united. 

So  many  Hindus  are  eng^ed  in  farming 
that  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation dwell  in  lai^e  towns.     Yet,  there 


ir  instance,  the  British 

caused  many  excellent 
s  and  railways  to  be 
.  in  India.  They  have 
established  a  number  of 
J  fact  u  ring  industries,  es- 
illy  cotton.  Another  im- 
mt  work  has  been  the 
'ovement  of  the  system 
■rigation ;  for  much  of 
em  and  central  India  is 
irid  that  irrigation  is 
isary.    Before  the  British 

possession,  famines  and 
lies  were  common.  But 
leople  are  better  fed  now, 
vith  the  building  of  roads 

railways,  foods  can  be 

ed  to  places  where  the  crops  are  an 

e  failure. 

spite  of  these  benefits,  one  wonders 

so  large  a  country,  vrith  so  vast  a 
us  why  population,  can  be  kept  under 
itishcan  control  by  the  English.  India 
1  ludia  ia  about  twenty  times  as  large 
reat  Britain,  and  has  about  eight  times 
any  inhabitants. 

iny  of  the  people  of  India  are,  in 
1,  dissatisfied  with  the  English  rule, 
yish  for  independence  ;  but  they  have 
leen  able  to  obtain  it,  for  India  is  very 
The  main  cause  for  its  weakness  is 
aate  system,  already  mentioned.     Men 


Fio.  4M.  —  An  elephant  drairiiig  a  laad  ot  i^ocoaunts  in  Ceylon. 


are  eighty-three  cities,  each  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  fifty  thou-  i,,™,  tAtim 
sand,  while  one,  Calcutta,  has  i.   Their 
more  than  a  million  inhabit-  '""nii»»r 
ants,  and  two  others,  Bombay  and  Madras, 
more  than  half  a  million  each. 

Calcutta,    a    seaport    on    the   Ganges 
delta,  is  the   natural  outlet  of   the   fertile 
Ganges    Valley.     Since     the  j    citteiei 
city     is    situated     near    coal  the  GangM 
fields,  there    is    some    manu-  ^''*' 
facturing ;    but  Calcutta  is  chiefly  impor- 
tant as  a  commercial  center.     In  1912  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  from  Bom- 
bay to  Delhi,  which  is  now  the  capital. 
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Farther  up  the  Ganges  are  two  smaller  cities, 
LucKNOW  and  Benares.  The  latter,  the  *<ho]y 
city  of  the  Hindas,"  is  on  that  part  of  the  Ganges 
which  is  thought  to  be  most  holy.  At  this  point 
temples  (Fig.  493)  line  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
miles,  and  a  steady  stream  of  pilgrims  pours  into  and 
out  of  the  city. 

The  Indus  has  no  such  large  cities  as  those  on 
the  Ganges,  partly  because  the  country  is  desert,  and 
partly  because  the  river  is  too  shallow  for  navi- 
gation. 

Bombay,  next  in  size  to  Calcutta,  and 
the  nearest  port  to  England,  is  a  great 
8.  BomtMiy  business  center.  It  is,  more- 
and  Kadxas  over,  the  Only  Indian  city  with 
a  good  natural  harbor.  Madras,  the  third 
largest  city,  is  situated  at  a  point  where 
there  is  only  an  open  coast  protected  by  a 
breakwater. 

Rangoon,  the  seaport  of  Burma,  is  important 
4.  Rangoon  for  its  export  of  rice;  but  Man- 
and  Mandalay  dalay,  farther  up  the  Irawadi 
River,  is  the  largest  city. 

Ceylon,  with  its  fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall, 
and    warm  climate,   is    like   a  beautiful    tropical 

garden.  It  was  believed  by  the 
Ceylon  ^^.^^^  ^^  y^  ^j^^  Garden  of  Eden. 

Among  the  products  are  cocoanuts,  rice,  fruit,  coffee, 
and  tea.  The  island  is  the  third  most  important 
tea-producing  section  in  the  world.  Other  products 
are  sapphires,  rubies,  pearls,  and  mother  of  pearl. 

1.  Give  some  idea  of  the  area  and  population  of 

Asia.  2.  Why  might  we  expect 
Genwralfects      ^^^^    ^^j^  ^^^^^  y^  ^^^  known? 

about  Asia  3    ^^^  j^^^  ^j^^   character    of   the 

1.    Questions      people  prevented  us  from  knowing 

more  about  them? 

1.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  Asiatic  people  ?  From 
what  countries  did  they  come  ?    2.   By  what  water 

2    SnesestionB  '^^^^  could  you  go  from  New  York 

to  Tientsin?  Would  it  be  nearer  to 
go  by  rail  as  far  as  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  ? 

1.   Why  is  this  empire  of   special   interest   to 

us?     2.   Describe   its    surface    and 

Hff  climate.    3.   Tell  about  the  surface 

Empke"*"'        and    climate    of    the    Holy   Land. 

-     ^      ^.  4.  What  important  events  happened 

1.    Qoestions       ^j^^^^  ^  .    ^*^ 

1.  What  stories  in  the  Bible  have  you  read,  that 
tell   about   places   mentioned   in   this    geography? 

g    -  «        ^*   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ™8^p  (Fig.  465) 

**  some  of  the  places  often  mentioned 

in  the  New  Testament,  and  describe  some  of  the 

events  that  occurred  there.    3*  What  is  the  mean- 


ing of  B.C.  and  a.d.  after  a  date  (for  example,  800  b.c. 
or  1900  A.D.)  ? 

1.  Describe  the  surface  features  and  climate  of 
Arabia.    2.  How  is  Mecca  of  im-  Arabia,  Persia, 
portance?     3.  Describe  the  surface  and 
features    and    climate    of    Persia.  Afghanistan 
4.  State  facts  about  Afghanistan.      i.    Qnestions 

1.  Find  out  how  pearls  are  ob-  ^    ^         «!» 
tained.    2.  What  is  mother  of  pearl  ?  *' 

1.  State  some  facts  about  the  best-   q.|^^ 
settled  part  of  Siberia.    2.  Tell  about   «*™** 
the  use  of  Siberia  as  a  prison.  '    "'^••"OM 

1.  Of  what  advantage  will  the  Siberian  railway  be 
to  Russia?    2.   How  does  that  railway  compare  in 
length  with  those  crossing  the  United  ^    o         ^ 
States?  suggestions 

1.  Tell  about  the  former  progress  of  the  Chinese. 
2.   Describe  the  Great  Wall.    3.   What  has  made 
the  Chinese  so  backward?    4.  What  Republic 
kinds  of  climate  are  there  ?   5.  What  of  China 
are  the  chief  agricultural  products?   1.  Qnestions 
6.   How  is  farming  carried  on?    7.   Tell  what  you 
can  about  means  of  transportation.    8.   Describe  the 
recent  advances  of  the  Chinese. 

1.  How  might  railways  in  China  help  greatly  to 
prevent  the  awful  famines  that  they 
sometimes  have  there?  2.  Why  *'  suggestions 
should  the  Great  Wall  have  less  value  now  than 
formerly?  3.  What  reasons  can  you  see  for  or 
against  the  free  admission  of  Chinese  to  the  United 
States  ? 

1.   Compare  Japan  with  China  in  area  and  popu- 
lation.   2.  Compare  Japan  with  the 
British   Isles.      3.    What   advances   J*P" 
have  been  made  by  Japan  since  1853?   ^-    Questions 
4.  Give  several  reasons  for  such  advadces. 

1.   Describe  the  surface  features  ^"^^$^, 
of  this  region.    2.  Name  the  princi-  «»d  the  Malay 

,,...*  *^  Pemnsula 

pal  divisions.  •    ^      .. 

^  1.  Questions 

1.   State  some  facts  about  the  area  and  population 
of  this  region.    2.   Name  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
Indian  Empire.      3.   What  can  you   _.     Indian 
say  about  the   people  and  govern-  gm-jj^g 
ment?     4.  Mention  some  ways   ^^   ^    ^     ^ 
which  this  region  is  valuable  to  the     '  ^ 
British.    5.  Mention  some  benefits  that  the  native 
inhabitants  have  received  from  British  rule.   6.  Give 
a  special  reason  why  the  British  are  able  to  control 
India. 

1.  How  far  was  Columbus  from  India  when  he 
discovered  America?  2.  What  route  ^  Sueeestions 
would  he  have  taken  if  be  had  con- 
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tinned  bia  voyage  to  Indift?     3.  Read  Kipltog's 
"Jungle  Book." 

1.   How  do  North  America  and  Asia  differ  in 

form  ?    In  regularit;  of  coast  line  ?    Id  directioo  of 

RiouiitaiD  ranges?    In  extent  of  the 

W^^       deserte?      2.  Does    the    Canadian 

ijMrka  Pacific  Railway  lie  north  or  south 

of   the   Siberian    railway?    Which 

load  is  the  longer?    3.   Is  San  Francisco  north  or 


south  of  Peking?  4.  How  do  the  great  riven  o{ 
China  compare  in  length  with  the  Missigmppi? 
4.  How  do  the  interior  lakes  and  seas  of  Asii  com- 
pare in  value  for  commerce  with  our  Great  Lakeil 
Why?  6.  lu  what  portions  of  North  America  and 
of  Asia  is  rice  cultivated?  7.  Answer  the  nme 
question  for  cotton.  8.  What  important  crops  in 
Asia  are  not  extensively  raised  in  the  United  States? 
9.  What  is  the  chief  kind  of  governoient  in  each  of 
the  two  continents? 
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II.  Africa 

I.  Compare  Africa  'with  the  other  continents  in 
■ize  (Fig.  1).  2.  Sketch  the  outline  of  Africa, 
_      _.   ,  and  locate  the  principal  rivers  and 

■«p  Btmiy  1^^^       3     ^jjj^^    peculiar  fact  do 

you  notice  about  the  location  uf  the  mountains? 
4.  What  zones  cross  AfricaV  5.  What  kind  of 
climate  would  jou  expect  to  find  (□)  in  the  extreme 
north ;  (b)  in  the  extreme  south ;  (c)  at  the  equator; 
(<l)  near  the  tropics?  6.  Find  the  desert  country 
north  and  south  of  the  equator  (Fig.  497).  7.  In 
what  sections  are  most  railways  found?  What  rea- 
sons can  you  suggest  for  their  location?  8.  Where 
are  the  large  cities  ?  Compare  their  number  with 
tlioae  in  other  continents. 


I.  General  Facts 

Africa,  the  second  continent  in  size,  re- 
sembles South  America  in  outline.  Its 
SviiMat  f"""  is  roughly 

that  of  a  tri- 
angle, broad  at 
the  north  and 
tapering  toward  the  south. 
The  coast  line  is  very  regular, 
in  this  respect  being  quite 
different  from  the  coast  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  but  resembling  that 
of-  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. What  effect  must  such 
a  regular  coast  have  on  the 
number  of  harbors?  What 
gulfs,  seas,  and  large  islands 
are  found  on  the  map  of 
Africa  ? 

Africa  differs  from  all  other 
continents  in  its  mountain 
1  Thamnnt-  systems.  Th 
t^aatai  continent      ia 

f*"^  mainly  a  plateau;  but  near  the 

coast  the  plateau  edges  are  broken,  and  the 
rocks  uplifted,  so  that  there  is  an  almost 
complete  mountain  rim  (Fig.  498).  Trace 
the  mountain  rim  (Fig.  495) ;  from  what 
part  of  the  coast  is  it  absent  ?  In  northern 
Africa  some  of  the  peaks  of  the  Atlas 
langes  rise  to  a  height  of  fourteen  thou- 


sand feet;  but  the  loftiest  mountains  are 
in  the  east  central  part.  Among  the  latter 
is  the  volcanic  cone  of  Kilimanjaro.  Find 
this  peak  and  trace  the  mountains  from 
there  northward.  Notice  the  elevated  land 
in  Abyssinia. 

Owing  to  the  mountain  rim,  the  rivers  of 
Africa  are  peculiar.  For  instance,  the 
Niger,  after  rising  among  the  8.  The  dials- 
highlands  near  the  west  coast,  *e« 
sweeps  around  in  a  great  curve  before  enter- 
ing the  Atlantic.  The  Zambezi,  in  the 
south,  also  rises  near  the  west  coast,  but 
flows  eastward  across  the  continent  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Trace  the  courses  of  the 
Mile  and  the  Congo,  the  two  largest  rivers. 

In  descending  from  the  interior  plateau 
each  of  these  streams  is  interrupted  by 
rapids  and  falls.     Find  the  Victoria  Falls 


Fio.  496.  —  The  mooDlalDons  rim  of  the  African  plateaa  at  Cape  Town. 

of  the  Zambezi  (Fig.  497);  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile;  also  I^opoldville  on  the  Congo, 
below  which  are  some  falls.  How  must 
these  great  rivers  compare,  therefore,-  with 
the  Mississippi  or  Amazon  as  routes  for 
commerce?  How  must  these  falls  affect 
the  development  of  Africa? 

In  one  part  of  Africa  there  are  several 
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lakes.     Name  the  three  lai^est.     Into 

rivera  do  they  empty  ?  How  do  they 
compare  in  size  with  our  Great 
Lakes    (Appendix,    p.   418)? 

are  they  not  as  useful  for  navigation 
lommerce  ? 

le  equator  crossea  ao  near  the  middle 
Erica  that  only  the  northern  and  south- 
te  em  extremities  are  in  the  tem- 

I  g«nenl  perate  zones.  Therefore  the 
tar  climate  of  most  of  the  conti- 

like  that  of  South  America,  is  tropical. 


K).  —  To  Bbow  the  inRueace  o(  climate  uii  vegetation, 
the  Havanaa  area  there  are  numerous  fotesl^oveted 
'Uons,  espedally  near  the  rivers. 

the  African  plateau  rieea  to  nearly 
ime  elevation  in  all  parts,  the  belts  of 
te  extend  nearly  east  and  west.  la 
true  of  South  America? 
r  some  distance  both  to  the  north  and 
.  of  the  equator,  there  is  such  a  hot, 
•  fotest  rainy  climate  that,  as  In  the 
Amazon  Valley,  the  land  is 
ed    with    a    denae    tropical    forest. 

is  especially  true  near  the  coast  at 
■ase  of  the  plateau,  where  the  narrow 

of  coastal  plain  is  hot,  reeking  with 

ure,  and  is  therefore  the  seat  of  deadly 

ia. 

e  interior,  owing  to  its  greater  eleva- 


tion, is  cooler  and  more  healthful;  but  even 
there  tropical  heat  and  rain  prevail  near  the 
equator.  It  is  this  heavy  rainfall  that 
supplies  the  Congo  and  Nile  with  their 
immense  volumes  of  water. 

Both  north  and  south  of  the  rainy  region 
is  the  savanna  belt  (Fig.  499),  where  the 
rainfall  varies  with  the  season.  ,     ^^^  mtbh- 
Wliy   (p.   214)  ?     Where   are  ^  north  ud 
the  corresponding  savannas  in  •oatkoItUs 
South     America     (p.      238)?  **•* 
Why  are  the  savanna  belts   covered   with 
grass  instead  of  forests  (p.  228)  ? 

The  Hmall  number  ot  streams  on  the  map 
(Fig.  497)  shows  how  dry  the  climate  must  be  in  the 
aavanna  belts.  So,  also,  does  the  condition  of 
Lake  Chad ;  for,  although  a  good-sized  stream  enters 
this  lake,  no  water  flows  out.  The  size  of  this  lake 
is  not  always  the  same,  for  during  the  dry  season 
the  lake  shrinks  until  it  is  smaller  than  Lake  Erie, 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  wet  season  it  rises  until 
eral  times  as  large. 


Aa  the  tropical  forest  grades  into  the  sa- 
vanna, 80  the  savanna  merges  into  the  true 
desert  (p.  377),  where  the  in-  4     The  two 
Huence   of    the   drying    trade  desert  regioDi 
winds  is  felt  at  all   times   of  (l)  Their  loco- 
the  year.     In  only  a  few  parts  '"*" 
of  northern  and  southern  Africa  is  there  a 
fair  amount  of  rain;  that  is  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes  near  the  Mediterranean  (Fig. 
298)  and   on  the   southeastern  slopes  of 
South  Africa,  where  the  vnnds  blow  from 
the  sea. 

The  northern  desert  is  much  larger  than 
that  south  of  the  equator.     This  is  due 
partly   to    the    fact   that   the    ,j,  jp^^^^g 
continent   is   so   broad  in  the  northern  desert 
north,  and  partly  to  the  large  Umuchti^ 
land  areas  which    lie  to  the    ""^^ 
north  and  east.    Since  the  north  and  east 
are  the  directions  from  which  the  winds  of 
northern  Africa  must  come,  they  reach  this 
region  with  little  vapor.     Thus  the  Sahara 
forms  a  part  of  the  most  extensive  desert 
belt  in  the  world. 

In  the  Sahara  there  are  cloudless  skies,  and  tbet« 
is  very  little  rain ;  but  here  and  there,  on  the  moun- 


FiQ.  000.  —  Some  of  the  wUd  ttolratUs  ol  aincft. 
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ilopes,  there  is  moderate  nrnfalL  It  b  this 
.  supplies  the  widely  scattered  springs,  and  the 
short  mountiuii  streams  that  nourish 
■etindqf  the  vegetation  of  the  oases.  In  the 
»*"""  dry,  clear  desert  wr,  the  nighte  are 
cool,  even  in  summer.  Although 
idday  temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  100°, 
in  115°,  in  the  shades  blankets  aie  needed  ior 
at  night. 

3  open  country  between  the  desert  and  the 
al  forest  abounds  in  large  animals  (Fig.  500). 
,.  Among  these,  on  the  savannas,  and 

and  ani  ""  ^^^  edge  of  the  forest,  are  the 
e^  antelope,  giraffe,  buffalo,  zebra,  ele- 

phant^ Uon,  leopard,  and  rhinoceros, 
™*  while  the  crocodile  and  the  huge  hip- 

"  ^       popotamus  live  in  the  rivera.    The 
deiiseforestitself  is  shunned  by  many 
r  animals,  though  teeming  with  insect 
life,  birds,  reptiles, 
and    tree-dwelling 
mammals.  Among 
the  latter  are  the 
baboon ,  the  gorilla, 
and      the      chim- 
panzee  (Fig.  500). 
Portions  of  the 
desert,    especially 
2.  Intht     ''''^" 
dM«rt  •=•*?"? 

region.         J^^^^^ 

of    moving    sand, 

have  almost  no 
plant  life.  Ani- 
mals  are  also  few 
ill  nnmber,  among 
them  being  the 
ostrich  (F^.  600) 
Q  and  the  camel. 
The  oases,  on  the 
other  hand,  BUp- 
namber  of  plants.     Of  these  the  date  palm 

t  notable,  for  it  is  an  important  source  of  food 

\  nomads  of  the  deserL 

itral  and  southerii  Africa  is  the  home 
!  negroes,  who  are  divided  into  many 

inhatf  tribes  with  different  customa. 
jf  For  centuries  the  negioes  were 

captured  hj  the  whites  and 
S"**  sold  into  slavery;  but  the  day 
t  slave  trade  Is  now  almost  past. 

spite  of  the  frequent  slave-hunting 
and  the  great  destruction  of  life  in 
irce  tribal  wars,  theie  are  many  negroes 


—  An  African  negro  w 


left.  Some  are  fierce  and  warlike;  others 
peaceful.  Those  who  dwell  in  the  forest 
live  by  hunting;  those  upon  the  savannas, 
by  simple  forms  of  agriculture  (Fig.  601) 
and  by  herding.  With  a  fertile  soil,  and 
in  a  warm  climate,  they  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  with  little  work,  especially 
along  the  rivers  and  on  the  savannas. 

The  forest  and  much  of  the  savanna  have 
been  occupied  by  the  negro,  even  down  to 
the  present  day;  but  the  arid  ,  _,^(^ 
sections  of  northern  Africa 
have  been  held  by  the  white  race  since  very 
early  times.  They  are  in  part  herders, 
living  the  nomadic  life  common  to  such 
lands.  These  people  are  intelligent  and 
full  of  energy,  though  fierce  and  warlike. 
On  the  oases  are  a  more  peaceful  class,  liv- 
ing the  life  of  farmers.  Near  the  border 
line  between  the  blacks  and  whites  there 


has  been  such  a  mixture  of  blood  that  the 
population  consists  lately  of   half-breeds. 

Although  Africa  is  so  near  Bxplorafton 
Europe,  It  has  been  less  ex-  and  settlniitnt 
plored  and  settled  by  Euro-  i,  ■whjttmem 
peana  than  any  other  continent,  •(•tthsc 
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There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  the  most 
important  being  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
Africa  has  a  tropical  climate.  The  desert 
repels  people,  and  the  hot,  damp  climate  of 
the  coastal  strip,  npoti  which  colonies  would 
naturally  be  first  started,  was  found  to  be 
very  unhealthful  (p.  374).  Disease  is  apt 
to  seize  white  men  even  while  they  are 
crossing  the  coastal  strip.  Besides,  progress 
into  the  interior  was  checked  by  hostile 
hordes  of  blacks,  and  by  the  absence  of 
navigable  rivers.  Moreover,  men  who  were 
willing  to  leave  Europe  were  more  attracted 
toward  Australia  and  America.     Why  ? 

Even  before  the  famous  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Portuguese  —  the  most  progressive 

8  Ezpioratioii  8*''^^^^  ^^  ^^*^  ^^7 — were  try- 
and  settiements  ing  to  reach  the  East  Indies 
by  the  Porta-  \^y  sailing  around  the  southern 
^***  end  of  Africa.     After  various 

voyages,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  finally 
passed,  and  in  1498  the  way  to  the  Indies 
by  water  was  opened.  The  Portuguese 
made  settlements  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  they  still  have  large 
colonies  there  (Fig,  496). 

By  far  the  most  successful  colony  in  the 
newly  discovered  parts  of  Africa  was  that 
8.  By  tbd  Started  by  the  Dutch  at  Cape 
Dutch  Colony,  a  little  later  than  their 

settlement  of  New  York.  As  was  the  case 
in  New  York,  the  British  seized  the  Dutch 
territory;  but  by  migrating  northward,  the 
Dutch  were  able  to  remain  independent  for 
a  long  time.  Finally,  in  1900,  that  territory 
also  was  seized  by  the  British^  who  still 
hold  it. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  Living- 
stone, Stanley,  and  other  explorers  entered 
4.  By  other  the  ^dark  continent'',-  and 
people  since  these  expeditions  there 

has  been  great  progress  in  exploring  Africa. 
Many  European  nations  have  taken  part  in 
the  exploration,  and  as  a  result  have  laid 
claim  to  the  territory.  Among  these  the 
British  have  been  by  far  the  most  active. 
What  other  nations  have  possessions  in 
Africa  (Fig.  496)  ? 


3.  Northern  Africa 

Much  of  northern  Africa  is  such  a  desert 
that  its  inhabitants  are  few  and  scatterede 
It  is,  however,  under  the  con-  Dj^jons  of 
trol  of  several  nations.     The  this  region, 
greater  part  of  the  Sahara  is  And  their  gov- 
claimed  by  the  French,  though  e™aeat 
the  Spanish  hold  a  small  section  on  the  west- 
em  coast,  and  the  British  control  both  the 
Libyan  desert  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  in 

the  east. 

Along  the  Mediterranean  coast  are  several 
well-settled  sections,  the  best  known  being 
Egypt.  The  four  countries  west  of  Egypt 
—  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  — 
are  often  called  the  Barbary  States  (the 
home  of  the  Berbers).  Tripoli  and  Egypt 
are  parts  bf  the  Turkish  Empire,  although 
the  latter  is  partly  under  the  control  of  the 
English ;  Algeria  and  Tunis  belong  to 
France;  and  Morocco  is  independent.  It 
is  ruled  by  an  absolute  monarch,  called  the 
Sultan. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
from  near  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  the 
grass  lands  of  the  Sudan,  there  The  Sahara 
is  almost  unbroken  desert —  1-  it«  extent 
the  famous  Sahara.  Its  area  is  estimated 
to  be  from  three  to  four  million  square 
miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

It  is  a  plateau  of  uneven  surface,  with 
low  mountain  ranges  here  and  there,  and 
bordered  on  the  north  by  the  2.  Its  suiface 
Atlas  Mountains.  The  wind-  ^eaturee 
swept  highlands  are  bare  and  stony,  while 
in  the  lowlands  there  are  extensive  areas  of 
sand  dunes.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  with  rainfall  would  yield  abundant 
crops.  But  nature  has  forbidden  rain,  and 
its  surface  is  therefore  barren  in  the  ex- 
treme. Only  on  the  oases,  of  which  there 
are  some  four  hundred  in  the  Sahara,  is 
there  water  for  irrigation  and  for  drink- 
ing (Fig.  603). 

Caravans  cross  this  desert  in  order  to 
carry  the  products  of  central  Africa  to  the 
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nortkern  coast.     These  ioclude  ivory,  skins, 

t.   Cmtua      and  ostrich  feathers,  ohtaioed 

(1)  neiroiijttt  by  bartering  with  the  negroes. 

One  of  the  important  routes  is  from  Tafilet  in 

Morocco,  aouthward  to  Timbuktu,  and  the  trip  re- 

quires  fully  three  months.    Estimate 

m  M»d^c(rf      *''*'  '*'*'*»'=^-    There  may  be  from  a 

thousand  to  fift«ett  hundred  camels  in 

a  single  caravan,  and  B  full  year  may  be  needed  to 

equip  it.    Eachcameliscarefully  selected  by  the  chief 


but  the  better  grades  are  abb  to  go  sis  or  seven 
days  without  water,  and  with  almost  no  food. 

There  are  dangere  in  the  journey  aside  front  tbst 
of  thirst.  Sometimes  sand  storms  arise ;  and 
althouKb  such  a  storm  mav  not  last  _,  ._  . 
many  hoars,  It  may  destroy  a  whole 
caravan.  The  wind  then  blows  fiercely,  and  sand 
fills  the  air,  drifting  about  in  sucti  quantities  that 
animals  and  men  alike  are  smothered  in  the  drifts. 
Small  caravans  are  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
wandering  tribes ;  and  near  the  southern  edge  of  the 


Fu^  003.  —  Algerian  nallTas  drawing  w 


ir  from  a  well  on  the  edge  of  ai 


is  In  the  Sahara  desert. 


of  thscaravan,  and  extra  camels  are  taken  to  replace 
those  that  give  out  on  the  journey.  Usually  about  a 
tiiird  of  the  animals  perish  in  the  round  trip ;  and  be- 
fore the  return  journey  is  begun,  it  is  necessary  for 
those  that  have  survived  to  have  a  rest  of  several 
weeks. 

There  is  one  driver  for  every  dozen  camels. 
Upon  starting,  the  loads  are  carefully  packed  on  the 
cainela'  backs,  each  animal  bearing  about  three 
hundred  pounds.  A  day's  march  lasts  sixteen  hours, 
the  camels  traveling  some  thirty  abreast,  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  Ordinary  cameb  can- 
not travel  more  than  three  days  without  drinking; 


desert  the  danger  from  attack  by  the  lion  is  added. 
It  requires  courage  and  great  powers  of  endoiwioe 
trade. 


Egypt  a,nd  the  Libyan  desert  are  a  con- 
tinuation  of   the  Sahara,  and  have  all  the 
features  of  the  desert  just  de-  Kgrptaoil 
scribed.     Even   at   Cairo   the  net^boriof 
average  yearly  rainfall  is  but  British  teni- 
an  inch  and  a  half.     The  cli-      ^ 
mate  of  northern  Egypt,  both  *'    "•  '*"*^ 
in   summer  and  winter,  closely   resembles 


1  n«ni* 


(1)  Where  iU 


that  of  the  desert  portion 
of  western  Arizona  and 
BODtheaatern  California. 
The  Egyptian  Sudan 
snd  tiie  country  south  of 
it,  on  the 
other  band, 
have  a  tropi- 
cal climate, 
arid  in  the 
north,  but  warm  and 
humid  in  the  aouth, 
where  the  induence  of 
the  tropical  rains  is  felt. 
The  head  waters  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  equator, 
are  fed  by  such  heavy  rains  that  the  river  is 
able  to  flow  across  the  desert  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  no  tributaries  enter  the  lower  half 
of  its  course.  How  great  a  distance  is  that  ? 
After  leaving   the   rainy   region   of   the 


■o-  600  —  riM  Inwnr  Mia  Thn  ihvled  area  between  tbe 
two  dnaertn  la  farmiutc  land  which  Is  reached  b;  water 
lioEU  the  rl.e..  Tlu,  ..umoru^^  crosBed  liaea  are  rail- 
\nju.  Find  the  Pjramlds.  Why  U  tbe  location  M  tlie 
head  of  a  fertile  delta,  and  at  the  outlet  of  a  narrow 
river  Tsllej  bounded  by  desert,  a  favorable  one  tor  a 
large  tity?     ■ 


Pra.  BOt.  —  One  of  the  Fframida. 


soutli,  the  Nile  crosses  the  desert  through 

a  valley  —  in  places  a  thousand  feet  deep 

—  which    it    has  cut  in   the  «,  „    . 

plateau.     In  this  part  of   its 

course   there   are    several    cataracts   (Fig. 

496). 

Below  Cairo  the  river  leaves  its  narrow  valley, 

divides  into  several  channels,  and  flows  across  a 
plain  (Fig.  505).  This  plain  is  the  delta  which  the 
Nile  has  boilt  in  the  Medit«rranean  Sea  during  the 
ages  that  the  river  has  been  bringing  sediment  from 
its  upper  course.  It  is  the  Nile  that  suggested  the 
term  drlla,  now  given  to  similar  deposits  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  letter  delta  (A),  which 
has  tbe  form  of  a  triangle.  Notice  Ijiat  shape  in 
Figure  605. 

When  the  rainy  s'eason  swells  the  Nile 
tributaries  among  the  Abyssinian  Moun- 
tains, the  river  rises  so  high  (3)  iitimpor- 
that  it  overflows  large  tracts  '<""* 
of  the  broad  delta  below  Cairo,  The  rise 
begins  in  June  and  reaches  its  height  in 
October.  By  this  overflow  the  land  is  irri- 
gated, and  a  thin  layer  of  fine  mud  is  spread 
over  the  fields.  This  serves  to  fertilize  the 
soil  so  that,  year  after  year,  heavy  crops  may 
be  raised  without  making  the  soil  sterile. 

Without  the  Nile  the  whole  of  northern 
Egypt  would  be  a  sparsely  inhabited  des- 
ert ;  but  the  precious  river  waters  trans- 
form the  section  near  tbe  Mediterranean 
into  a  great  oasis.     This  has  become  the 
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se&t  of  an  im- 
portaDtagricul- 
tural  industry, 
and  is  densely 
settled. 

BecauRe  of 
these  very  fa- 
vorable condi- 
tions) the  Nile 
delta  has  been 
occupied  by 
8.  Agii-  an  agri- 
cnltort  cultural 
people  from  the 
very  earliest 
times.  It  is 
still  the  seat  of 
a  great  grain 
industry,  pro- 
ducing wheat, 
com,  millet, 
and  barley- 
Much  rice  and 
sugar  cane  are 
also  raised,  and 
much  cotton, 
which    is    of 

;ial   value   because    of    its   long    fiber, 

e    are    many   vineyards,   and    orange, 

n,  aud  fig  groves;  and  both  along  the 

and  on  the  oases  of  the  desert  there  are 

es  of  date  palms.     Graz- 

LS  important  in  the  Nile 

sy  and  on  the  neighboring 

au.     The  animals   raised 

ide  the  buffalo  and  camel, 

ddition    to    sheep,   goats, 

e,  horses,  and  donkeys. 

le  known  history  of  Egypt 

les  back  several  thousand 
years  before  the 
time  of  Christ. 
The  fertile  soil 
and     favorable 

tte  encouraged  agriculture 

,  as  now ;    and   the   sur- 

ding  desert  aud  sea  gave 

iction   from   frequent   in- 


—  An  obelisk  to  Egypt. 


)  prosper- 


vasions.  This  led  to  the  growth  of  a  proa- 
perous  nation,  in  which  there  arose  a 
civilization  in  advance  of  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring sections  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
fact,  at  the  time  when  Europe  was  inhabited 
by  barbarians,  Egypt  had  made  long  ad- 
vances iu  civilization.  It  was  from  Egypt 
that  Europeans  learned  some  of  their  early 


We  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  Pharaohs  who  niled 
over  Egypt.  Can  you  recall  any  of  the  Bible  sto- 
ries which  mention  these  rulers;  for  example,  the 
story  of  Joseph  1  During  those  times  the  Egyptians 
built  the  obelisks  (Fig.  608),  the  Sphioi  (Fig.  507), 
and  the  marvelous  pyramids  (Fig.  504)  which  are 
really  the  tomba  o£  kinga.  By  a  peculiar  process 
they  preserved  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  tbese 
mummiei  may  be  seen  in  the  museums  in  tnany  of 
OUT  large  cities.  Among  the  mummies  that  have 
been  found  ore  the  remains  of  soma  of  the  Pharaohs 
themselves. 

Egypt  later  became  one  of  the  highways 
o£  the  world,  when  the  people  who  dwelt 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  (2)  Bow  u  later 
the  Mediterranean,  and  farther  »"J«'<'* 
east  in  Asia,  began  to  migrate  westward. 
Against  its  people  many  destructive  w^ara 
were  waged,  and  as  other  nations  have  ad- 
vanced, the  Egyptians  have  steadily  lost 
ground.  The  famous  conqueror,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  overcame  the  Egyptians 
and  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria ;  later 


Fio.  EOT.  —  Tbe  Sphinx  in  tlie  Egyptian  desert. 


tbe  RomanB  made  conquest  of  the  terri- 
totj;  and  since  then  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly invaded,  for  it  bas  continued  to  be 
a  highway  of  trade  for  three  contiuents. 
Among  the  laet  conquerors  of  Egypt  were 
tiie  Mohammedan  Turks,  and  for  a  long 
time  Turkey  has  had  some  control  over 
the  country.  At  present  Egypt  is  required 
to  pay  annual  tribute  to  Turkey;  but  it 
is  otherwise  independent  of  that  country. 
The  government 

omirot  of  ih«  monarchy,  and 
Xi^m  <,nd      ttg  ruler  ig  called 

tterendW  - 

the      Khedive. 

Egypt  was  governed  so  badly 

that  the  French  and  British 

finally  took  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  nation.  When 
the  French  refused  to  aid  in 
subduing  a  rebellion  in  Egypt, 
the  British  alone  took  a  lai^ 
share  in  the  control  of  Egyp- 
tian affairs. 
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of  twenty-Biz  feet  and  a  width  at  the  surface  of 
from  sixty-fivQ  to  oue  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 
Its  leogth  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  it  was  easier  to  dig,  for  the  couutry  is 
quite  level,  and  about  twenty-one  miles  of  the  canal 
is  through  a  lake.  Ten  veasels,  on  aa  arerage,  pass 
through  the  ijuez  Caoal  each  day.  Eetiiuate  the 
distance  saved  by  this  canal  in  going  from  London 
to  Calcutta. 

At  the  head  of  the  delta,  just  above  the 
point  where  the  Nile  branches  (Fig.  506), 


As  a  result  of  British  direction, 
there  baa  recently  been  much  prog- 
ress in  Egypt.    Extensive  irrigation 
works   have   been   undertaken,  by  which   the   area 
nitable  forraiaiDg  cotton  and  sugar  cane  has  been 
gmally  increased.    By  means  of  reservoirs  and  canals 
it  is  further  planned  to  reclaim  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  desert.    Several  railway  lines  have  also 
been  built  (Fig.  4BQ),  including  a  part  of  a  proposed 
line  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town,  as  far  as  Khartum. 
Outside  of  the  Nile  Valley,  however,  travel  still  de- 
pends largely  upon,  the  use  of  camels  (Fig.  507). 

Northeastern  Egypt  includes  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  which  connects  Africa  with  Asia. 
J,  Tha  StiM  Thia  narrow  neck  of  land  has 
Cm>»i  for  centuries  stood  as  a  barrier 

to  water  travel  from  Europe  to  southeastern 
Asia,  forcing  European  vessels  to  pass  all 
the  way  around  Africa  in  order  to  reach 
Bouthern  Asia.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  a  ship  canal  has  been  dug 
across  this  isthmus. 

The  Snez  Canal,  begnn  in  1S59,  was  finished  in 
188B.  It  extends  from  Stjkz  to  Port  Said  (Fig. 
608),  and  is  eighty-seven  miles  long,  with  a  depth 


Fia.  008.  —  Ships  passing  through  Che  Suez  Canal. 

is  Cairo,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Egypt  and,  in  fact,  of  all  Africa.  It  has  a 
population  of  over  half  a  mil-  e.  LeadlBg 
lion.  This  interesting  place  ^*i** 
is  visited  each  year  by  a  stream  of  tourists, 
some  attracted  by  its  reputation  as  a  winter 
health  resort,  others  by  the  strange  life  of 
the  country  and  by  the  remarkable  ruins  of 
the  ancient  civilization  (Figs.  504,  506,  and 
607). 

Cairo  itself  contains  the  palace  of  the 
Khedive,  several  interesting  mosques,  and 
a  museum  in  which  there  are  many  Egyp- 
tian relics  and  works  of  art.  The  natives 
also  attract  attention,  for  in  the  streets  may 
be  seen  many  people,  with  different  lan- 
guages and  peculiar  customs  (Fig.  509). 
The  differences  among  the  people  are  indi- 
cated by  the  following  fact:  There  are 
three  Sabbaths  each  week,  Friday,  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Mohammedans ;  Saturday,  ob* 
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ved  by  the  Jews;    aoA.  Sunday,  by  the  I  cork  oak.     La^e  numbers  of  camels,  sheep, 
nstians.  goats,   and    cattle    are    raised  .   ThtbDnd- 

V^LEXAKDBlA,  connected  with  Cairo  by  |  among     the     mountains     and  ticta 

,  is  the  seaport  of   Egypt  <""'   *'•''  iir.nn  *\,a  nluf»ii.iii, 

md   city   in  size.     Nearly  irried  on  here  and 

le  is  with  Great  Britain.  lans  of  irrigation, 

'tate  the  position  of  each  of  led  by  the  moun- 

ntries  west  of  Egypt.     Wl  rains,  as  in  south- 

Qgji^^—      countries     bordei  ..        Among    the 

«s               Mediterranean,     i  ites,   grains,  Sgs, 

iteirsDi-      extend   far  south-  1    olives.       Wine 

aaddinuto  ipard    into    tht  ^^rapes  of  Algeria 

art  (p.  373).     What  aboul  i   in  large  quan- 

government  of  each  ?  to    France  ;    and 

'he  Atlas  Mountains  skirt  olive  oil  and  the 

Mediterranean  coast  from  it    dates    in    the 

Atlantic  to  Tunis,  where  world      come 

Y  project  into  the  Mediter-  from  Tunis, 

ean,     forming     tlie     most  The       mouD- 

therly    point    in     Africa.  tains  contain 

!se  mountains  cause  vapor  many     valuable 

oe  condensed  when  winds  mineral      prod- 

AT  from  the  ocean  or  from  a g  precious  metals 

Mediterranean.     For  this  and  Algeria,  and 

ion   many   of   the    valleys    „-«,...  ,   .^      raaroie  ana  alabaster  in  the  lat- 

,        •'  .  ''„      Fia.  509.  —  An  Arab  woman  in  the  -  ,  .     ,  -  ■ 

mg  the  mountains  are  well  streets  of  Cairo.  ter  country.   Little  use  is  made 

ered.  of  these  minerals,  however, 

'orests    cover    some    of    the    mountain  I       The   original   occupants   of   this   region, 
les,  and  one  of  the  valuable  trees  is  the  |  the  Berbers,  atill  dwell  on  the  desert  and 


PiQ.  010.  — Nomads  encamped  In  the  deaert  o(  Algeria,  south  of  Biskra 


Fm.  Ml.  —  Algerimn  nstlTei  plowtUR  witb  a  okmel  on  an  ouls  Id  the  desert. 
among   the    mountaina,   where    they   were  |  or  MohammedBD  Bible.    What  does  such  a  condi- 
I.  Clwncter        driven  long  ago  by 
of  the  inbaut-     invading   Arabs. 
*"•  Most  of  the  natives 

are  Mohammedans. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moioceo 
are  Btil]  barbarians,  and  some  of  the 
tribes  among  tba  mountains  even 
lefnse  to  recogniie  t)ie  rule  of  the 
Sultan.  On  the  whole  the  people  are 
cniel  and  treacherous)  and  if  a  vessel 
is  wrecked  upon  their  coast,  it  is  ante 
to  be  plundered  by  them.  Even  within 
the  last  few  years,  Europeans  have 
been  seized  and  held  for  ransom.  It 
ia  easy  to  see,  therefore,  why  it  bna 
been  necessary  for  Spain,  with  the  con- 
sent of  other  Powers,  to  attempt  to 
ontrol  these  wild  people. 

Condilious  of  life  in  Morocco  ure 
illustrated  by  the  following:  The 
nriter  once  visited  a  school  in  Tangit^r 

consisting  of  a  dozen  boys  from  nine 

to  ten  years  of  age.    The  room  where 

tliey  studied   received  its  only  light 

"om  the  open  door,  and  it  contained 

"0  seats,  desks,  or  furniture  of  any 

Wad    The  children  sat  on   the  floor, 

m  »  semicircle  around  a  lon^j-bearded 

old  man,  who  also  sat  on  the  floor; 

■ud  the  only  object  that  each    bad 

Men  him  waa  a  p^e  from  the  Koran,  Fto.  512.  —  Ad  Arab  school  in  Dorthem  Atrica. 
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tion  of  education  suggest  in  regard  to  progren?  If 
this  is  tha  caae  on  the  coast,  almost  within  the 
■hadow  of  Europe,  what  must  be  the  condition 
farther  ioland? 


The  capitals  are  the  principal  cities 
among  the  Barhary  States.  Fez,  one  of 
4.  Principal  tihe  capitals  of  Morocco,  is  in 
cities  the   interior ;   but  the  Sultan 

and  his  court  do  not  reside  there  all  the 
year.  Name  the  other  capital.  Tangier, 
on  the  coast,  is  better  known.     Why  should 


Fio.  013.— A  Zulu  w 


it  be?  In  Algeria,  the  seaport  Algiers  is 
the  capital  and  largest  city.  It  ia  an  in- 
teresting place,  having  both  ancient  and 
modern  buildings  side  by  side.  Under 
the  French  it  has  become  an  important 
trading  ceuter.  The  same  is  true  of 
TONIS,  the  capital  of  the  country  by  that 
name.     Locate  the  capital  of  Tripoli. 

3.   Southern  Africa 

In  some  important  respects  northern  and 
Bouthem  Africa  are  much   alike,  although 


they  lie  in  different  hemispheres.  How 
do  they  resemble  each  other  in  climate 
(p.  370)  and  surface  features  pojats  of  dmi- 
(p.  869)7  There  is  a  resem-  Uritrtonoitk- 
blance,  too,  in  the  fact  that  both  •«***<» 
sections  have  long  been  settled  by  white 
men.  What  difference  is  there  in  the 
length  of  time  that  white  men  have  oc- 
cupied the  two  regions? 

It  is  to  the  Dutch  that  we  owe  the  first 
important  development  of  South  Africa. 
Settling  at  control  of 
Cape  Town,  tko  regias 
and  then  1.  Bjtht 
spreading  ''"*^ 
over  the  neighboring 
region,  they  took  poeae»- 
sion  of  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  negroes,  and 
introduced  the  industtieg 
of  farming  and  ranching. 
When  Cape  Colpaj, 
now  called  Cape  of  Ooed 
Hope,  came  into  poMBS- 
sion  of  the  British  (p. 
S73),  many  of  the  Dot^ 
remained ;  but  otlim 
emigrated,  or  "trekked," 
northward  to  find  new 
homes  in  the  interior, 
where'  they  set  up  two 
republics,  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free 
making  a  carpet.  State,    io     which     they 

wished  to  continue  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  and  follow  the 
occupations  of  farming  and  herding. 

Doubtless  the  Boers,  as  these  people  an 
called,  would  have  been  left  to  themselvea 
but  for  the  discovery  of  rich  j.  bt  tho 


deposits  of  gold  in  their  new  Engiiah  tat 
territory.  The  mines  were  <rt»">rp«>P'" 
worked  by  British  capital,  and  trouble  arose 
between  the  mine  owners  and  the  Boen. 
War  followed,  as  a  result  of  wbich  tha 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  were 
declared  British  colonies  in  1900.  Even 
before  this  the  British  had  gained  control  of 
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a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  north  of  the 
Dutch  country,  in  tropical  Africa. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  British  control 
a  broad  strip  of  territory  from  the  southern 
tip  of  Africa  northward  to  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Tanganyika.  What  are  the  names 
of  the  British  colonies  in  Sontb  Africa 
(Fig.  495)?  They  are  now  united  to  form 
The  Union  of  Sovik  Africa. 

There  are  many  British  in  South  Africa, 
especially  in  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  the 


Fia.  HW.  — Workmen  picking  0 


^old  mines  of  the  Transvaal.  There  are 
aUo  many  savage  negroes  in  this  region,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  tropical  section,  and  in 
Zululand  in  northern  Natal  (Fig.  326). 
Some  of  them,  like  the  Zulua  (Fig.  513), 
have  fiercely  opposed  the  advance  of  the 
whites,  and  still  maintain  partial  indepen- 
dence. They  have  made  some  progress  to- 
ward civilization. 

Along  the  eastern  coast,  and  in  some  of 
the  interior  valleys,  agFieultnre  is  an  im- 

.    ,    ..  portant  industry.     Sugar  cane, 

Aencultnta         f  ■  i        ,  c 

bananas,  pineapples,  tea,  cot- 
fee,  and  rice  are  raised  near  the  coast, 
where  the  climate  is  warm  and  damp.  But 
wheat,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  grapes  are 
grown  in  the  cooler  south  and  upon  the 


uplands  wherever  the  rainfall  is  sufficient, 
or  where  irrigation  is  possible. 

By  far  the  greater  part  ot  South  Africa  is 
an  arid  plateau,  and  its  elevation  causes  cold 
winters  in  spite  of  the  latitude.     Forests  are 
lacking ;  but  grass  springs  into  life  after  the 
summer  rains  (November  and  December), 
and  the  couutry  becomes  green  and  beauti- 
ful.    Then  follows  a  long  drought,  when 
vegetation  withers ;  but,  as  in  the  arid  part 
of  western  United  States,  the  grass  dries 
on   the   ground   and   becomes 
hay  upon   which    cattle    and 
sheep  thrive. 

Upon  this  plateau,  there- 
fore, immense  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
raised,  and  also  many  os- 
triches. In  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
alone  there  are  about  nineteen 
million  sheep  and  goats,  two 
million  cattle,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  os- 
triches. From  this  it  follows 
that  the  production  of  wool, 
hides,  meat,  and  ostrich 
feathers  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Of  what  value  are 
these  products  to  Great 
dUmonda  aX  Kimberley.  Britain  1 

The  discovery  of  gold  in 
South  Africa  has  brought  great  changes, 
as  it  did  in  the  arid  section  of  jjj^^,- 
western  United  States.  The 
gold  is  found  scattered  through  a  large  bed 
of  rock  in  the  Transvaal,  near  the  city  of 
Johannesburg,  which  on  account  of  the 
valuable  mines  has  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est cities  of  South  Africa,  This  is  now  the 
most  important  gold-producing  region  in 
the  world  ;  indeed,  more  gold  is  mined  here 
than  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Other  valuable  minerals,  including  cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal,  also  occur ;  but  as  yet 
they  have  been  little  developed.  At  Kim- 
berley, there  are  wonderful  diamond 
mines,  which  now  supply  most  of  the  dia- 
monds used  ill  the  world. 
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The  diamonds  occur  as  rounded  crygt&ls  in  a 
partly  decayed  volcanic  rock,  and  are  obtained  by 
digging  out  the  soft  rock  and  carefully  removing  the 
cryatals  (Fig.  514),  After  this,  the  crystals  must 
be  cat  into  the  proper  shape  and  polished.  There 
are  various  grades,  some  clear  and  beautiful,  otheis 
impure  and  dull.  So  productive  is  this  deposit  of 
precious  stones  that  it  has  already  yielded  ttuee 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds. 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  South  Africa  are 
of  little  use  as  trade  routes.  The  Orange 
The  lack  of  River  ia  not  navigable,  because 
conTenlences  of  lack  of  water;  moreover, 
for  tranapoita-  there  are  rapids  at  the  edge  of 
^'^  the  plateau.     The  other  large 

rlTer,  the  Zambezi,  is  navigable  by  small 
boats  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 


Fio.  BUS.  —  A  iteamboat  on  the  Congo. 

from  its  mouth;  but  the  climate  near  the 
coast,  especially  on  the  delta,  is  warm,  damp, 
and  unhealthful.  Rapids  check  further 
navigation,  and  at  one  point  there  is  a  cata- 
ract, the  Victoria  Falls,  which  rivals  even 
Niagara  in  grandeur.  This  cataract  has  a 
width  of  over  a  mile,  and  a  height  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  therefore 
both  wider  and  higher  than  Niagara;  but 
the  volume  of  water  is  less. 

Not  only  are  the  rivers  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  internal  commerce,  but  the  coast 
is  unfavorable  to  foreign  commerce.  For 
long  distances  there  are  no  good  harbors, 
while  the  river  mouths  are  choked  with 
sand  bars. 

A  breakwater   has   made   Table   Bay   a 


good  porii,  and  around  its  shores,  beanti- 
fully  situated  at  the  base  of  Table  Moun- 
tain (Fig.  498),  is  Capb  Town,  Princ^ 
the  capital  and  largest  city  citiM 
of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  connected 
with  lie  interior  by  a  railway,  which  forms 
the  southern  end  of  the  proposed  railway 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo. 

A  second  important  harbor  is  that  of 
Dekgoa  Bay,  upon  which  is  situated  Lon- 
RENCO  Marquez,  the  capital  of  Portagneae 
East  Africa.     Being  connected  by  rail  with 
the  interior,  this  port  has  been  much  used  for 
the  shipment  of  Transvaal  products.     Dur- 
ban, the  seaport  of  Natal,  is  a  small  city 
also  connected  with  the  Transvaal  by  nil 
The  two  principal  interior  dtieB 
are    KiMBBBLsr    and    J<WAi(- 
NESBURQ.     For  what  an  tbcj 
noted  (p.  381)  ?  There  is  aain- 
portant  town  in  German  So>Ui- 
west  Africa,  which  for  the  »Oft 
part  is   an   arid   plateau.     To 
what  nation  does  WalfiaAJUl 
belong  ? 

4.   Central  Africa 

This   vast   area    is    in   large 
part  unknown.     Much  of  it  ii 
tropical    forest ;     but    on    the 
northern  and  southern  sides  are  open  sa- 
vannas (p.  870). 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  fonat 
belt,  the  rivers  are  large.  The  Nile  and 
Zambezi,  already  described,  Valoeoftte 
and  the  Niger  and  Congo,  tivwafK 
all  receive  water  from  the  t»«»»P«>»«" 
equatorial  rains.  The  Niger  is  navigable 
in  sections ;  but  there  are  rapids  in  some 
parts,  and  in  its  northern  portion  the  river 
dwindles  in  size  because  of  the  dry  climate 
there.  Its  large  tributary,  the  Benue,  is 
navigable. 

It  is  the  immense  Congo,  which  empties 
into  the  sea  a  few  degrees  south  of  the 
equator,  that  offers  the  best  natural  high- 
way   to    central    Africa-       Unfortunately 


there  is  a  series  of  falls  in  the  river  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast ;  bat  above 
Stanley  Pool  there  are  thousands  of  miles 
of  navigable  waters  in  the  main  river  (Fig. 
615)  and  its  tributaries. 

It  was  Stanley  who  firrt  ezplorad  the  Congo,  in 
ISTfl;  and  mace  that  tiine  this  part  of  Africa  has 
been  rapidly  deTeloping.  Formerly  it  waa  neoeft- 
wry  to  carry  gooda  around  the  rapids,  each  native 
porter  carrying  about  sixty  poands  on  his  back. 
Only  in  this  way  was  Stanley  able  to  take  hia  boats 


tropical  forests.  The  fnll-grown  men  are  only  three 
or  four  feet  in  height  They  live  by  hunting,  by 
gathering  the  vegetable  products  of  the  forest,  and 
by  theft  from  the  neighboring  agricultural  tribes. 
Their  villages  are  nsually  bnilt  in  the  forest  where 
two  paths  cross.  In  that  hot  climate  they  find  tittle 
need  for  clothing. 

With  a  small  spear,  a  short  bow  with  poisoned 
arrows,  and_a  knife,  they  hunt  with  wonderful  skill; 
and  by  meaDS  of  pitfalls  they  capture  even  the  ele- 
phant. They  know  all  the  forest  paths,  and  neither 
bird  nor  beast  can  escape  them.  According  to  Stan- 
ley, Uiey  offer  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  explora- 


Fia.  S16.  —  A  negro  village  Id  Africa. 


to  the  navigable  portion  farther  upstream.  Now, 
however,  a  railway,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  iii 
length,  connects  the  lower  Congo  with  Leopoldville, 
on  Stanley  Pool,  above  the  falls.  Thence,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  steamers  may  go  a.  thousand  miles 
up  the  river,  and  also  into  many  of  the  tributaries. 

Very  few  Europeans  have  settled  in  cen- 
tral Africa  and  the  native  blacks  live  al- 
most as  their  ancestors  did. 
b^bit^  Most  of  the  inhabitants  live 
in  huts  made  of  brush,  or 
some  similar  material,  and  clustered  in 
villages  (Fig.  516).  They  have  a  kind 
of  tribal  goveroment,  each  tribe  hiiving  a 
leader  whose  power  is  absolute,  and  under 
whom  are  minor  chiefs.  Some  of  the  tribes 
are  cannibals. 

Among  the  blacks  none  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  pygmieM,  whom  Stanley  discovered  in  the  dense 


tion ;  for  they  are  stealthy,  they  attack  a  party  with 
great  courage,  and  con  easily  escape  pursuit  in  the 
trackless  forests. 

European  nations  have  been  active  in 
claiming  the  greater  part  of  central  Africa ; 
but  they  have  little  real  control  Divisions 
over  the  native  inhabitants.  »*  *•"*  region 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  central  Africa. 

The  Sudan  includes  the  vast  area  that 
lies  between  the  Sahara  and  the  tropical 
forest.  What  can  you  tell 
about  its  climate  (p.  370)?  1- Tl«Soa«i 
More  than  half  df  the  Sudan  is  claimed 
by  the  French,  and  most  of  the  remainder, 
including  Nigeria  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan, 
is  held  by  the  British.  The  inhabitants  in 
the  north  are  nomadic,  while  those  in  the 
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are  agricultural,  though  they  raise 
more  than  is  needed  for  their  own 
There  is  some  gold  in  the  west ;  but 
trincipal  products  are  ivory,  ostrich 
era,  ebony,  rubber,  and  gums. 

I  Sudan  ia  difficult  to  reach,  being  bordered  by 
ibara  on  the  north,  the  tropical  forest  on  the 
and  the  plateau  edge  elsewhere.  Water  routes 
little  aerrice,  since  some  of  the  drainage  is  Into 
terior  basins,  like  Lake  Chad,  and  some  into 


Fio.  51T.  —  NeKroes  and  a  native  but  In  Central  Africa. 


le  ftnd  Niger.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  Tim- 
for  esample,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
an  important  caravan  route  from  that  place 
Jie  wide  Sahara  to  the  Mediterranean  (p.  874). 
ilway  to  connect  Timbuktu  with  the  coast  ia 
Ttlybuilt.  WhatefFect  must  this  have  on  the 
1  route,  if  completed  ?  Why  ?  A  railway  has 
len  proposed  across  the  Sahara  from  north 
h;  and  already  there  is  a  railway  into  that 
the  Sudan  which  the  Nile  crosses.  With 
's  much  of  the  open  savanna  country  of  the 
will  doubtless  be  found  attractive  to  white 

t  of  the  Sudan  is  AbyaeinicL,  which  is, 
3  most  part,  a  rocky  plateau,  crossed 
ssinia  ^y  mountains,  and  difficult  of 
mnding  access.  The  condition  of  this 
country  is  well  shown  by  the 
bat  the  position  of  the  capital  is 
jd  when  the  supply  of  firewood  is 
sted.      It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 


there  are  no  government  buildings.     The 

inhabitants,  who   are   mainly  of  the  white 

race,  belong  to  different  tribes  which  often 

quarrel  with  one  another.     Many  of  the 

people  still  hold  to  Christianity,  in  spite  of 

the  invasion  by  Mohammedans  nearly  four 

centuries  ago.      The  exports  of  Abyssinia 

include  coffee,  hides,  skins,  ivory,  and  gold. 

Abyssinia  is   surrounded  by  colonies  of 

other   nations.        Italy  holds   Eritrea  and 

Italian  Somaliland.     What 

other  nations  occupy  a  part  of 

the    coast    on    the    border   of 

Abyssinia  7 

The  map  shows  several  small 
countries  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.     Thedivi-  s.    smaUcoun- 
sions  colored  pink  tries  on  tlie  west 
belong     to     the  ""* 
British  ;  those  marked  green  to 
the  Germans.     What  are  some 
of  their  names  ?     Find  a  section 
belonging     to     Spain.        What 
parts  are  controlled  by  France  ? 
One  of  these  small  countries 
is  Liberia,  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  Americans.     It  is  a 
negro   republic,   established   in 
1822  by  Americans  as  a  home 
for   freed    slaves ;    and   its   capital,    Mon- 
rovia, is  named  after  President  Monroe. 
No   white   man   is  allowed  to  become  a 
citiiten.     The   republic  was  modeled   after 
Sierra  Leone,  next  to  it  on  the  west,  which 
the  British  founded  as  a  home  for  liberated 
slaves. 

Selgian  Congo,  crossed  by  the  equator  and 
drained  by  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries, 
was  founded  by  Leopold,  king  Belgian  Congo 
of  Belgium,  who  supported  and  neighbor- 
Stanley  in  his  explorations  of  lagtertitoty 
this  region.  It  is  now  under  the  control 
of  Belgium.  It  ia  in  large  part  a  forest- 
covered  plateau,  but  there  are  extensive 
areas  of  grass  land.  Hordes  of  savages, 
including  the  pygmies,  inhabit  the  forests 
and  savannas;  the  buffalo,  elephant,  and 
leopard  live  on  the  plains ;  and  the  roar  of 
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the  lion  is  frequently  heard.  Large  quan- 
tities of  rubber,  ivory,  palm  oil,  gum,  and 
cocoa,  as  well  as  tropical  woods,  are  obtained 
from  this  region.  Some  gold  is  also  ex- 
ported. 

East  of  the  Belgian  Congo  are  British  and  Grerman 
territories.  What  are  their  names  ?  What  can  you 
tell  about  their  climate  (p.  370)  ?  What  products 
would  you  expect  ? 

Observe  to  what  extent  the  British  claim  Africa. 
What  break  is  there  in  the  British  territory  between 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mediterranean? 
What  variety  of  climate  do  these  British  colonies 
include  ? 

Several  railways  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Where  are  they?  Besides  these. 
The  need  of  and  parts  of  the  great  rivers, 
more  railways  the  three  large  lakes — Nyassa, 
^®^®  Tanganyika,  and  Victoria  Ny- 

anza  —  are  of  great  service  in  the  trans- 
portation of  goods.  Already  there  are 
steamers  upon  these  lakes.  A  railway  con- 
nects Victoria  Nyanza  with  the  sea,  and 
others  are  planned.  But  many  more  rail- 
ways are  needed ;  for  otherwise  caravans 
of  native  porters  must  bear  the  products  on 
their  backs,  traveling  along  narrow  paths 
through  the  forest. 

5.  Islands  near  Africa 

The  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  larger 
than  any  of  our  states  except  Texas,  lies  a 
Islands  on  the  little  more  than  two  hundred 
east  side  miles  from  the  mainland.     It 

contains  much  highland,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side ;  but  the  coastal  region  is  low- 
land. The  island  is  controlled  by  the 
French,  and  produces  cattle,  hides,  valuable 
tropical  woods,  rubber,  and  coffee.  While 
there  are  some  Arabs,  and  tribes  of  negro 
origin  in  the  west,  the  natives  are  for  the 
most  part  Malays,  called  Havas^  who  came 
by  water  from  the  northeast. 

The  principal  small  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Africa  are  Zanzibar  (British)  near  the  coast,  and 
Rhnian  (French),  and  Mauritius  (British)  east  of 
Madagascar.  Find  each  of  these  (Fig.  496).  There 
toe  many  others,  as  you  can  see.     These  islands  are 
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of  value  aa  naval  stations.  Their  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  fishing  and  in  agriculture,  raising  sugar 
cane  and  other  tropical  products. 

Of  the  many  small  islands  near  the  western  coast 
the  northernmost  are  the  Madeira  Islands.      These, 
together  with  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
farther  southwest,  have  belonged  to      l*^*s  on  tne 
Portugal  since  the  early  Portuguese 
voyages  of  discovery  (p.  873).    The  Canary  Islands, 
which  belong  to  Spain,  lie  between  these  two  groups. 

Ascension  Island  and  St.  Helena,  south  of  the 
equator,  are  volcanoes,  like  the  other  groups  of 
islands  just  named.  They  belong  to  Great  Britain. 
St.  Helena  is  noted  especially  as  the  prison  home  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

1.  What  is  the  general  shape  of  Africa  ?    What 
about  the  regularity  of  its  coast  line  ?    2.   Describe 
the  arrangement  of  its  mountains   p     . 
and  lowlands.    3.  State  the  effect   QuggHQn- 
of  this  arrangement  on  the  rivers. 
4.   Where  are  the  principal   lakes,   and  what  are 
their  names?    6.  Describe  the  climate  in  general. 
6.  Tell  about   the   forest    belt.    7.   The  savannas 
north  and  south  of  it.    8.  The  two  desert  regions. 

9.  What  about  the  native  plant  and  animal  life? 

10.  What  about  the  native  inhabitants  of  Africa? 

11.  Tell    about    the    exploration    and    settlement. 

12.  What  are  the  divisions  of  northern  Africa,  and 
what  is  their  form  of  government?  13.  What  is 
the  area  of  the  Sahara?  14.  Describe  its  surface 
features.  15.  Tell  about  the  caravans  there.  16.  De- 
scribe the  climate  of  Egypt.  17.  What  can  you  tell 
about  the  Nile  River  ?  18.  Name  the  agricultural 
products  of  Egypt.  19.  Give  some  facts  in  the 
history  of  that  country.  20.  Locate  and  describe 
the  Suez  Canal.  21.  Locate  and  state  the  chief 
facts  about  the  leading  cities.  22.  What  about  the 
surface,  climate,  and  products  of  the  Barbary  States  ? 
23.  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  ?  24.  Name 
and  locate  the  principal  cities.  25.  How  does  the 
southern  part  of  Africa  resemble  the  northern  part  ? 
26.  State  what  you  can  about  the  government  of  the 
southern  part.  27.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
agriculture  there?  28.  The  mining?  29.  The  lack 
of  conveniences  for  transportation?  30.  Locate 
and  state  the  chief  facts  about  the  leading  cities. 
31.  How  valuable  are  the  rivers  of  central  Africa 
for  transportation?  32.  Tell  about  the  native  in- 
habitants. 33.  Locate  the  Sudan  and  name  its 
divisions.  What  about  conveniences  for  transpor- 
tation there?  34.  State  the  principal  facts  about 
Abyssinia  and  surrounding  territory.  35.  Name 
and  locate  the  small  countries  on  the  west  coast. 
36.  State  the  principal  facts  about  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  neighboring  territory.  37.  Explain  the  need 
of  railways  there?  38.  Locate  and  describe  Mad- 
agascar. 39.  Locate  island  groups  near  Africa.  To 
what  nation  does  each  group  belong  ? 
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ive  fleveral  reasons  why  Africa  has  been  ex* 
and  settled  so  much  later  than  either  North 
or  South  America.  2.  What  rivers 
of  North  America  resemble  those  of 
Africa  in  having  rapids  and  falls 
that  interfere  with  commerce  ?  How 
lese  obstacles  been  overcome  in  our  rivers? 
trast  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Nile. 
.  drawing  of  each,  showing  the  principal  trib- 
and  towns.  4.  Compare  the  Congo  with 
souri  in  length ;  with  the  Amazon  (Appendix, 
).  5.  Compare  the  area  of  Lake  Victoria 
k  with  that  of  Lake  Superior  (Appendix, 
.  6.  Is  Africa,  on  the  whole,  as  well  adapted 
[culture  as  is  South  America?  Give  your 
.  7.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  Atlantic, 
mpare  the  position  of  Africa  with  that  of 
America.  What  part  of  America  is  in  the 
ktitude  as  the  Sahara?  8.  Cape  Horn  is  how 
farther  south  than  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
y  is  not  a  large  part  of  northern  South 
ia  a  desert,  like  northern  Africa  ?  10.  Com- 
uthem  Africa  with  southern  South  America 
lucts  and  importance.  Why  the  difference  ? 
lat  products  of  Africa  are  also  cultivated  in 
ited  States?  12.  What  products  of  Africa 
raised  in  our  country  ? 

Vhat  per  cent  of  the  present  population  of  the 
States  belongs  to  the  negrp  race  ?    2.  Read 
. .  ^^^  Bible  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

3.  Read  the  story  of  Moses.  4.  Find 
me  facts  about  the  Pyramids.  5.  Why  is 
d  especially  benefited  by  the  Suez  Canal? 
at  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of  building  rail« 
3ross  the  Sahara?  7.  Read  about  our  short 
bh  Tripoli  in  1804.  8.  Why  was  the  south- 
nt  of  Africa  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
mine  a  diamond  to  see  how  it  has  been  cut. 
id  out  something  about  missionary  work  in 
11.  Find  out  about  the  peculiar  animal  life 
be  island  of  Madagascar.  12.  Find  some 
bout  Livingstone,  Mungo  Park,  Stanley,  and 
if  rican  explorers.  13.  Read  one  of  the  books 
3  explorers;  you  will  find  Du  Chaillu's  books 
ica  very  interesting.  14.  Who  were  Barthol- 
Diaz  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  what  part  did 
ike  in  the  discovery  of  the  water  route  to 
15.  Find  out  about  Kruger  and  the  British 
th  the  Boers  in  1900. 

Australia  and  Island  Groups 
z   Australia 

udging  from  the  railways  and  cities,  which  is 

b  settled  part  of  Australia?    2.  Which  part  is 

least  settled?    3.   Can  you  suggest 

oMtiont  any  reasons  for  these  facts?  4.  From 


the  lakes  and  rivers,  what  do  you  conclude  concern- 
ing the  climate  of  the  interior?  5.  How  does  Tas- 
mania compare  in  area  with  Pennsylvania  (Appendix, 
p.  412)?  With  your  own  state?  6.  Make  the 
same  comparison  for  New  Zealand.  7.  For  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea.  8.  What  nations  claim  parts  of 
Borneo?    New  Guinea? 

Australia  lies  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  continents, 
the  only  continent  wholly  sur-  Location 
rounded  by  water,  and  the  and  area 
only  continent  wholly  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. With  its  area  of  three  million 
square  miles,  it  approaches  the  United 
States  or  Europe  in  size. 

The  surface,  like  that  of  Ireland,  suggests 
a  plate  in  form,  since  the  low  interior  rises 
gradually  to  a  broken  rim  of  Surface 
plateaus  and  mountains  of  features 
moderate  height.  While  there  are  some 
low,  short  ranges  in  the  interior,  the  highest 
land  is  in  the  east,  where  the  mountains 
run  parallel  to  the  coast.  In  the  southeast 
some  of  the  peaks  reach  a  height  of  over 
a  mile. 

The  coast  of  Australia  is  so  regular  that 
for  long  distances  there  are  no  good  harbors ; 
but  the  sinking  of  the  land  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  has  formed  some  excellent  ports. 
Off  the  northeastern  coast  is  the  Oreat 
Barrier  Meef^  the  longest  coral  reef  in  the 
world. 

What  is  the  latitude  of  the  northern  part 
of  Australia  ?  Of  the  south* 
ern  part?  What,  therefore, 
can  you  say  about  the  temperature  of  the 
continent  ? 

Australia  lies  within  the  belt  of  the  south- 
east trade  winds  (Fig.  800).  The  eastern 
highland,  therefore,  has  an  abundant  rain- 
fall, on  its  seaward  side,  and  is  clothed  with 
dense  forests.  After  crossing  the  moun- 
tains, however,  the  winds  are  so  dry  that 
the  forest  gradually  disappears;  and  the 
interior  is  a  vast  desert.  It  is  therefore 
only  along  portions  of  the  coast  that  there 
is  enough  rainfall  for  agriculture,  while  the 
interior,  and  much  of  the  greater-  part  oi 
the  continent,  is  either  arid  or  desert. 
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The  maps  of  Australia  show  a  striking 
lack  of  large  rivers.  Some  of  the  streams 
Bbrtofrain-  ^^^  '"  ^^^  lakes,  and  others 
UlonriTere  evaporate  la  the  dry  climate. 
ud  Uatriba-  Many  unite  with  the  Darling 
amof  popBl..  ^jjd  Murray  rivere;  but  these 
only  at  times  are  navigable  for 
loDg  distances.     During   the  dry  summer 


the  southeastern  part  seems  capable  of  sup* 
porting  a  dense  population. 

Auatralian  vegetation  is  peculiar  and  well  suited 
to    the    climate    of    the    country. 
AmoDg  the  deeert  graflsea,  one  of  Natire  pUnta 
the  moBt  remarkable  is  the  porcu- 
pine grass,  which   ie  so  hard,  wiry,  and  spiny  as  to 
prevent  passage  through  it. 

The  ■■scrub"  trees  of  the  arid  interior  have  de- 


Fio.  530.  —  Belief  map  ol  Australia. 


1  all  except  the  Murray  may  dwindle 
to  mere  chains  of  water  holes.  A  sand  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  River  closes  it 
to  ocean  steamers,  so  that,  unlike  the  Mis- 
Bissippi,  no  large  cities  have  grown  up  along 
its  banks. 

Partly  because  of  the  desert,  and  partly 
because  of  the  absence  of  navigable  streams, 
there  are  large  tracts  va  the  interior  about 
which,  even  now,  little  is  known.     Only 


veloped  a  foliage  able  to  resist  evaporation.  Forex* 
ample,  the  gum  trees  (Eucalyptus)  hold  their 
narrow  leaf  blades  vertically,  with  only  the  edges 
toward  the  sun'srays  ;  the  leavesof  wattles  (Acacia) 
and  other  plants  have  shrunk  to  thorns;  and  some 
trees  secrete  odorons  oils  which  check  evaporation. 
Plants  with  leaves  which  taste  of  salt  also  thrive 
hete.  These  "salt  bushes  "are  so  valuable  as  forage 
for  sheep  and  cattle  that  they  are  now  introduced 
into  the  arid  section  of  southwestern  United  States. 
On  the  equable  rainy  slopes,  near  the  coast,  some 
of  the  gum  trees  are  giants.     They  rival  the  "  Big 
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S3I.  — Tree  leios  and  othet  undergrowth  Id  the  AustntUaa  focest. 


"  of  California,  which  also  thrive  where  damp 
blow  from    the  ocean.     The  undergrowth  of 
■rest  (Fig.  521),  which  is  almost  tropical  in 
:ter,  includes  tree  ferns,  palma,  and  orchids, 
dense  woods  are  called  the  "  bush." 
;ure  628  shows  the  more  important  animals,  in- 
ig  the  rabbit,  which  was  introduced  into  Aus- 
tralia from  Europe.     What  are  their 
names  ?     They    are    very    different 
from  animals  in  other  parts  of  the 
,  because  Australia  is  so  far  separated   b; 
from  all  the  other  continents  that  animals 
other  places  have  not  been  able  to  migrate 


hen  discovered,  Australia  was  sparsely 
:d  by  blacks,  related  to  the  negroes  of 
Africa.     Some  of  these  Datives 
ivB  in-      ^'-'^^  '''^^  ''^  *'*®  interior,  build- 
iti  and      ing  the  rudest  of  shelters,  and 
*'"'•'  •*    gatniug  their  living  by  hunt- 
ing.    They  still  use  that   pe- 
:  weapon,  the  hooTtierang,  which,  when 
uUy   thrown,  will  fly   in   curves   and 
return  to  the  thrower, 
uhough  it  had  long  beeu  known  that 
was  an  Australian  coutineut,  settle- 
ijBot-      ments  were  not  made  there 
until  1788.     For  a  time  the  dia- 
laud  was  used  as  an  English  prison ; 
naturally,  under  such  conditions,  not 
free  settlers   came   to   the   country, 
came,  however,  and  as  their  number 


increased,  they  brought  it  about 
that  criminals  were  no  longer 
sent  there. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that 
gold  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  was  also  s.  Eff«etof 
found  in  Australia,  aiacoveryol 
and  tens  of  thou-  »"^ 
sands  of  people  rushed  there  to 
wash  the  sands  for  the  precious 
metal.  Since  the  miners  needed 
supplies,  many  of  the  settlers 
turned  their  attention  to  other 
industries,  especially  agriculture 
and  grazing.  Therefore,  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  in  California,  the  gold 
mines  quickly  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  resources. 
New  South  Wales,  as  the  first  colony  was 
called,  finally  grew  so  large,  and  the  settle- 
ments were  so  scattered,  that  «—_,  ,-t 
it  became  difficult  to  control 
the  whole  colony  under  a  single  government, 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  Tasmauia,  Victoria, 


a.  S22.  — AnBtraliaa  natives,  who  have  Jiut 
killed  a  kangaroo  with  tbe  boomerang. 
The  boj  holds  a  boomerang  In  his  hands. 
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iueensland  were  one  by  one  set  oflE  as  sep- 
colonies.  South  Australia  and  Western 
ralia  were  settled  as  distinct  colonies, 
e  colonies  have  so  many  intereste  in 
ion,  that,  in  1901,  they  united  to  form 
hmmonwealth  of  Auitralia.  This  new 
lonwealth  haa  a  government  similar  to 


)£  Canada,  and  is  independent  of  Eng- 
■a  all  matters  except  those  which  affect 
ritish  Empire  as  a  whole, 
rhough  it  was  gold  that  brought  the 
Itnra  rush  of  settlers  to  Australia, 
,p  her  greatest  wealth  lies  in  her 

flocks  of  Merino  sheep.     Aus- 
n  wool  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

ep  were  first  known  in  Asi^  wliere  donbtless 
ere  originally  wild  animals ;  and  the  ancestora 
Merino  were  such  as  those  tended  by  Jacob, 
isia  the  breed  spread  along  the  Mediterranean 
und  in  Spain  a  favorable,  dry  climate.  From 
Dint  flocks  were  taken  to  the  early  Dutch 
of  South  Africa,  and  thence  to  Australia. 
h»  drj  climate  and  native  plants  have  still 
r  improved  the  quality  of  the  wooL 

the  early  days  of  Australia  the  flocks 
reared  upon  the  unfenced  government 
as  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
i  (p.  133),  The  sheep  were  driven  to 
re  and  watered  and  oared  for  at  night 


by  lonely  shepherds,  much  as  in  the  days  of 
David.  Now,  however,  the  land  is  largely 
fenced  with  wire,  each  sheep  station  having 
its  own  run,  or  ranch.  To-day  grazing  is 
the  most  typical  as  well  as  the  leading  occu- 
pation in  Australia.  There  are  over  eighty- 
three  million  sheep,  and  wool  is  the  principal 
export  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoises,  cattle,  and  swine  are  also  raised  in  large 
numbers;  and  frozen  or  canned  beef  and  mutton, 
togethw  with  hides  and  tallow,  are    _    ^^ 
exported.    Many  cattle   are  raised  „.i-  .-j  -,ri„.i 
for  their  dairy  products,  and  butter  mOaetm 
is  sent  to  Ei^land.    At  the  season 
when  the  cows  of  Belgium  and  Denmark  are  iept  in 
bams  on  account  of  the  cold,  the  dairy  herds  of  New 
South  Wales  feed  on  fresh  pastures.    How  can  you 
account  for  this  fact? 

On  the  damp  lowlands,  where  there  is 
rainfall  enough,  and  in  the  interior  where 
irrigation  is  possible,  there  is  ,  _  . 
much  farming.  Next  to  hay, 
wheat  (Fig.  536)  is  the  most  important 
crop,  and  flour  forms  one  of  the  chief 
exports  of  the  country. 

The  farm  products  vary  with  the  climate. 
For  example,  oats  and  other  hardy  grains  are 
raised  in  the  cooler  south,  while  corn  is  im- 
portant only  from  New  South  Wales  north- 
ward. There  are  large  sugar  plantations 
in  Queensland ;  and  along  tlie  northern 
coast  tropical  products  are  obtained.  Much 
fruit  is  raised,  and  this,  too,  varies  vrith  the 
climate.  Oranges  are  grown  in  the  north, 
and  the  orchard  and  small  fruits  of  cool 
temperate  lands  in  the  south.  In  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  there  are  many  vine- 
yards. 

On  the  coral  reefs  east  of  the  mainland, 
and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Australia, 
small  sailboats  are  engaged  in  Pishing  and 
Ashing  for  pearls,  pearl  shell,  mining 
and  other  products  of  tropical  waters. 

The  gold  of  Australia,  like  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  first  found  in  the  gravels;  but 
mines  were  later  opened  along  the  veins  in 
the  mountain  rocks.  Gold  mining  is  still 
very  important,  and  Australia  ranks  third 
among  gold-producing  nations  (Fig.  566). 
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—  E&TTMtlDg  ofttB  Id  Australia. 


'  Copper,  silver.  And  tic  are  other  important 
metaU  found  in  Auiitralia.  Coal  of  good 
quality  exists  in  several  places,  the  best- 
developed  field  being  near  the  coast  of  New- 
South  Wales.  Rich  iron  ores,  together  with 
limestone,  are  found  near  these  coal  fields. 

Some  wool  is  woven  into  cloth ;  some 
leather  ia  tanned  and  made  into  shoes  ;  and 

JbiiitfactarinK  ""^^^  ^"'^'^  '^  ">«<*«  ^■""^  *''« 
wheat.  There  aresawmills  and 
planiag  mills ;  and  other  forms  of  simple 
manufacturing  are  carried  on.  But  most  of 
the  manufactured  goods  used  in  the  country 
areimported.  Theyare  largely  obtained  from 
England,  and  are  paid  for  with  raw  products. 

Australian  cities  have  grown  very  rapidly, 
and  one  third  of  the  people  live  in  the  capi- 
Fitodpal citiM  tals  of  the  six  divisions  of  the 
1.  Tbe  capitate  commonwealth.  These  capi- 
tals are  seaports  connected  with  the  interior 
by  railway,  and  have  therefore  become  the 
leading  commercial  centers.  They  have 
fine  government  buildings  and  large  public 
parks  and  gardens. 

Melboubne,  the  second  city  in  size  in 
Australia  and  the  capital  of   Victoria,   is 


beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  broad 
harbor.  Sydney  (Fig.  626),  the  largest 
city  of  Australia  and  the  capital  of  New 


Fro.  6'Si.  —  A  street  la  Sjdaej,  In  New  South  WalM. 
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South  Wales,  was  founded  in  1788,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  oldest  city  of  Australia. 
Both  of  these  cities  rank  among  the 
great  seaports  of  the  British  Empire. 
Adelaide  is  a  third  large  city.  Of  which 
division  is  it  the  capital  ?  Name  the  other 
capitals. 

Since  nine  tenths  of  the  Australians  lire  on  the 
ooast  lauds,  much  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
^  me&ns  of   Bteamboatg,  and  moat  of 

ilikluM  *^^  cities  are  seaports  connected  by 

rail  with  the  interior  farms,  mines, 
and  sheep  country.  A  few  mining  centera,  like  Bai^ 
LARAT  and  Bemdioo,  in  Victoria,  have  become  large 
towns. 

3.  Island  Groops 

More  than  a  thousand  miles  southeast  of 
Australia  are  tbe  two  large  mountainous  is- 
N«w  ZoaUnd  lands  of  New  Zealand.  In 
1.  SaifaMuid  South  Island  there  are  great 
cUm«t«  glaciers  among  the  mountains  ; 

while  in  North  luland  there  are  active  vol- 
canoes, and  also  hot  springs  and  geysers 


(Fig.  527),  like  those  of  the  TellowHtcoie 
National  Park. 

Since  these  islands  lie  in  the  belt  ot 
stormy  west  winds,  there  is  heavy  raiuM 
on  the  western  slopes.  The  mounhiine  an 
therefore  clothed  with  forests  of  pine  and 
other  trees.  On  the  lee,  or  eastern,  slopes 
the  rainfall  is  less,  and  the  land  is  cov- 
ered with  wiry  grasses.  What  effect  most 
the  presence  of  water  on  all  sides  have  upon 
the  temperature  ? 

The  native  people,  or  Maoru,  who  mnst  have  mnw 
to  the  islands  in  boats,  were  a  hardy,  warlike  ita», 
living  in  protected  villages,  in  the   ,    ^ 
midst  of  cultivated  fields.    At  fint  Lw^tt 
they  opposed  the  white  men,  and  tbe 
country  was  not  settled  Dntil  a  half  oentory  aftcf 
the  founding  of  Sydney.    After  a  time  the  Haorii 
were  conquered,  and  those  th&t  suryive  live  mostly  in 
the  interior  of  the  Xorth  Island.    Many  of  them  an 
civilized,  and  they  are  now  allowed  represeotative)  in 
the  legislature. 

As  in  Australia,  pastoral  industries  take 
the  lead.  There  are  twenty  million  sheep^ 
and  wool  and  frozen  mutton  t.  bdutdM 
areexported  to  England.  Cat-  Md  govn  ■■■! 
tie  are  likewise  kept,  and  butter  is  exported. 
Agriculture  is  important,  hut  much  land 
that  is  suited  to  farming  has  never  been 
cleared  of  forest. 

In  the  south  the  crops  are  those  of  the  cod 
temperate  belt ;  but  in  the  north  the  climate 
is  mild  enough  for  the  growth  of  oranges. 
There  are  gold,  silver,  and  coal  mines  among 
the  mountains ;  and  valuable  timber  is  ob- 
tained front  their  slopes.  Manufacturing  is 
only  slightly  developed,  and  is  chiefly  for 
home  use. 

The  ritoation  of  these  islands,  in  tbe  tempenta 
zcQB,  is  favorable  to  rapid  progress,  and  the  BiitiA 
people  who  have  settled  here  have  done  much  U)  de- 
velop the  resources.  They  have  alsoestablishadoDe 
of  the  best  governments  in  the  world.  Being  »  ft 
away  from  Australia,  and  therefore,  with  such  dif- 
ferent interests,  New  Zealand  has  not  joined  tbe  An* 
tralian  Commonwealth. 

Several  short  lines  of  railway  connect  the  srttlsd 
interior  with"  the    seaports;    roads  ,    ^.^ 
and  stage  lines  extend  lo  the  more  g^^uddm 
distant  districts ;  and  steamera  jdy 
around  the  cxtasta  and  to  distant  ooaabdm.   3toe 
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sre  four  cities  of  nearly  the  same  iize,  th 
Btnalleet  of  which  is  Dunedin,  and  the  largest 
Auckland.    Find  tfae  other  two. 

Between  Asia  and  AuBtralia  are  hundred 
of  iBlands,  some  very  lai^e,  others  bo  sma] 
The  East  ^^^^  ^^^7  ^^^  BO  place  OB  ou 

ladies  map.      Of  these  the    greate 

1.  iMviaioiia  number  have  animals,  plantt 
imai  them  ^j^^  people  similar  to  those  o 
Asia.  New  Guinea,  however,  which  i 
nearest  to  Australia,  resembles  that  conti 
uent  rathei-  than  Asia. 

While  the  ialands  farther  west  are  ovemin  wit 
Halajs  from  Asia,  the  natives  of  New  Guioea  ar 
like  the  native  Australians.  The  animal  life  als 
resembleathatot  Auatralia.  It  is  believed,  therefon 
that  New  Guinea  and  Australia  were  once  connecteij 
For  these  reasons  New  Guinea  is  nsuallj  considetei 
a  part  of  Australia,  while  the  islands  to  the  west  aiii 
northwest  are  classed  with  Asia. 

The  Phiiippine  Iilattdt,  which  belong  to  the  Unit» 
States,  are  leallj  a  northern  extension  of  the  £u 
Indies.    What  can  you  tell  about  them  (p.  156)  ? 

Many  of  the  islands  of  this  region,  in 
eluding  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Celebes,  and  : 
a.  Oorammant  large  part  of  Borneo  and  Nev 
oftiwlduida  Guinea  are  Dutch  colomet 
What  nations  control  the  island  of  Timor 
What  three  nations  have  possession  of  Net 
Guinea  ? 

The  immense  aise  of  these  islands  is  shown  hj  th 
fact  that  Java  has  a  greater  area  than  New  Yor 
S  Their  uw  State,  while  Sumatra  is  larger  tha 
California.  Borneo,  one  of  th 
largest  islands  in  the  world,  is  larger  than  all  tb 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  together 

iVetc  Guinea,  another  of  the  largest  islands  in  tb 
world,  has  an  area  greater  than  that  of  Texas.  Th 
Dutch  East  Indies  alone  are  fifty-eight  times  i 
large  as  The  Netherlands,  and  have  over  six  time 
as  many  inhabitant^  or  not  quite  half  as  many  a 
the  United  States. 

All  of  the  larger  Islands  are  mountainous 
in  fact,  they  are  parts  of  mountain  range 
4.  Their  nir-  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  amon 
face  uid  ciimata  them  are  many  active  voles 
noes,  some  of  which  have  had  terribly  dt 
structive  eruptions.  Many  of  the  smalle 
islands  are  merely  coral  reefs  slightly  r^ise 
above  the  ocean. 
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Fia.  6?9.  —  A  HaU?  Tillage  baiU  od  piles  in  tbe  vaur. 

The  map  (Fig.  518)  shows  the  ■western  Pacific  [  some  facts  about  tie  native  inhabitsnta ;  the  early 
dotted  with  island  groups  ;  but  all  these  islands  are     settlement*;  effect  of  discovery  of  gold;  the  goveni- 
very  small.     What  names  among  |  ment.      ?.  State  the  principal  facts   abont  Aeep 
them  have  you  heard  be-  ranching.     8.  Other  animals  and  animal  prod- 


lalands  of  the 
Pacific 


fore  ?  Name  s 
those  that  belong  to  the  Unite 
All  together,  these  thousands  c 
have  a  population  of  less  than 
persons. 

The  "high,"  or  volcanic  is1an< 
like  Fiji  aud  New  Caledonia,  ha 
peaks  which  rise  several  thonsa 
feet.  On  thew  islands  there  i 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  as 
Hawaii,  while  tropical  fruits,  su 
aa  bananas  aud  pineapples,  i 
raised  in  large  quantities. 

On  the  "low,"  or  coral  island 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cocoani 
palm  is  the  mainstay  of  humai 
supplying  food,  clothing,  si 
boats,  and  many  utensils.  Copi 
main  export  from  Samoa,  and  f 
many  other  Pacific  islands,  is 
dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut.  It  : 
value  for  fond,  as  well  as  for  its 

1.  Describe  the  surface  of  . 
tralia,  including  the  cout  line. 
Review  ^-   ^^''^'^^  "'^ 

'"«"'"    '^TJ-SZ 

rainfall  on  rivers,  and  distribu- 
tion of  population.  4.  What 
about  the  native  plants  V 
6.  Native  animals?  6.  In  the 
history  of  the  wuntry,  give 


I  the  chief  farm  products.  Hov 
ibuted?  10.  What  about  fisb- 
it  mineral  products  are  found? 
le  condition  of  manufacturingt 
locate  the  principal  cities.  For 
imporUnt?  11.  What  are.  the 
ires  and  climate  of  New  Zea- 
17  15.  What  about  the  nativs 
ibitants?  le.  The  industries 
government?  IT.  Name  and 
to  the  chief  cities.  18.  Tell 
lit  the  East  Indies;  diviBioni 
iiig  them;  government;  area; 
id  climate ;  products  and  chief 
What  can  }OU  tell  about  the 
he  Pacific? 

tlia  resembles  South  Africa  in 
climale,  occupations,  and  prod- 


General  leriew 


FiQ.  630.  —  A  native  ot  Fiji  Islands. 


r  this 
Australia  also 
theweeternpa^  '^^;^^ 
Jnit«d  States  in  "^ 
in  occupation  and  products,  and 
in  the  order  of  development 
of  her  resources.  Show  ho« 
this  is  true,  also.  3.  In  what 
respects  does  southern  South 
America  (Chile  and  Argen- 
tina) resemble  Australia  ? 
4.  What  part  of  Australia 
has  the  same  latitude,  in  the 
southern      hemlspherej      that 
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aonthem  Florida  has  in  the  northern  ?  6.  Which 
one  of  our  states  most  nearly  equals  New  Zealand  in 
area?  6.  What  peninsula  of  Europe  resembles 
New  Zealand  in  shape?  How  do  the  two  countries 
compare  in  area?  In  population?  7.  What  part 
of  South  America  most  resembles  the  East  Indies 
in  climate  and  products?  What  part  of  North 
America  most  resembles  them  in  these  respects? 

1.  If  it  were  within  your  power,  how  would  you 
arrange  the  highlands  of  Australia  so  as  to  secure 
&  w    H  *^®  most  even  xlistribution  of  rain  ? 

^  2.  Estimate  the  greatest  length  of 

New  Zealand.  Compare  it  with  a  line  extending 
from  New  Orleans  northward.  8.  Estimate  the  dis- 
tance from  Batavia  to  Manila.    4.  Write  your  im- 


pression of  the  climate  of  Melbourne  in  January ;  in 
July.  5.  Through  some  fruit  dealer  obtain  a  cocoa- 
nut  in  its  husk,  and  examine  it.  6.  Read  Whittier's 
poem  on  the  Palm  Tree.  7.  Learn  something  about 
the  work  of  missionaries  in  the  small  Pacific  islands. 
8.  Collect  pictures  for  the  school,  showing  the  Pacific 
islands  and  their  life.  9.  By  what  routes  can  one  go 
from  New  York  City  to  Australia?  Through  what 
waters?  Which  route  is  shortest?  About  how 
many  miles  shorter?  10.  Answer  the  same  questions 
for  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Manila.  11.  Read 
in  Tarr's  "Elementary  Geology"  (pp.  251-256) 
about  the  origin  of  atolls.  12.  Read  about  the 
eruption  of  Krakatoa  (same  book,  p.  843)  in  the 
Sunda  Strait,  near  Batavia. 


RT  YI.    REVIEW  OF  UNITED  STATES  Am) 
OMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES* 


^pite  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  United 
id  States,  there  are  four  empires 

ion  in  the  Old  World  with  a 
jr  area.  Which  are  they  (Fig.  531)  ? 
[i  eoun-  ^^  V  ™^  . 

ncxi    •  British  Empire 

fifth  m 
Sixth? 
are  the 

ted 
1  with 
f  these 
a. 

)  Unit- 
Hates 

fourth   in   population    (Fig.    532). 

the  six  most  populous  countries  in  the 

of  their  rank.     Figure  534  shows  the 

t/  of  population^  or  the  number  of  peo- 

r  square  mile,  in  some  of  the  countries 


North     America    compare    with    that   of 
Europe?     Compare    the    sur-  Surface 
face  of  the  United  States  with  featnres 
that    of    European    Russia   (p.    302);    of 


11,454362  Square  Miles 

Ruesiaii  Empire 

Franoe 

U.&and 
Poeeeerions 

8,647,657 

and  PooBCDBioBB 

■Chiwflwi  Empire 

BbudI 

4,963,180 

4^277470 

3,571,482 

ZfiBfiSi 

Ghineae  Empire 


world.    From 

b  will  be  seen 

the    United 

is  very  thinly 

1,    compared 

many     coun- 
Compare  the 

i     States     in 

regard     with 

im,     England, 

Mexico,  and  Canada. 

le  and  locate  the  principal  mountain 

Qf         systems  in  the  United  States ; 

ion  in  the  chief  ranges  in  the  West. 
Describe  the  drainage  of  the 
United  States.  Name  and  lo- 
ur principal  rivers.     Which  continent 

)  principal  mountains  arranged  most 

lose  of  North  America  ?    Show  this. 

Loes  the  arrangement  of  mountains  in 


Fio.  631.  —  Areas  of  six  largest  nations  (1910). 

Brazil  (p.  243) ;  of  China  (p.  861). 

What  is  the  latitude  of  the  northern  and 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  ^.     ^ 
the  United  States?     Compare 
the  latitude  of  our  country  with  that  of  the 

British  Empire 

rr  a        ^  GemuUIJ 

RuBfiian  Empire  S'  ^'   .       Prance  and       and 

Poeaeasiona  Poaeauona  Poeeeesioiia 


897,261,509 


1)60.095,200 


93.402.157 


80.905,895 


79,449.423 


S 


Fio.  532.  —  Population  of  six  most  jwpulons  nations  (1910). 

British  Isles  (Fig.  2);  with  that  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Egypt,  India,  China,  Argen- 
tina, Australia. 

How  do  ocean  currents  affect  the  temper- 
ature of  the  eastern  part  of  our  country? 
Of  the  western  part  (p.  222)?  Compare 
our  temperature  with  that  of  countries 
in  Europe  having  most  nearly  the  same 
latitude  (p.  260).  Why  the  difference 
(p.  261)? 


*  The  statistics  in  the  figures  of  this  section  are  for  1910. 
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Tell  about  the  prevailing  winds  and  the 
rainfall  in  western  United  States  (p.  211) ; 
the  cyclonic  storms  and  their 
effects  (p.  214)  ;  the  prevail- 
ing winds  of  Europe  (p.  261) ; 
the  rainfall  there,  with  rea- 
sons (p.  217).  In  what  re- 
spects are  North  America  and 
Europe  alike  in  regard  to 
winds  and  rain? 

What  about  native  plants 
and  animals  in  the  northern 
Natire  plants  part  of  North 
and  animals  America  (p.  18)? 
In  the  arid  part  of  the  United 
States  (p.  16)?  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  States 
(p.  17)?  In  tropical  North 
America  (p.  19)?  Compare 
the  native  plants  and  animals 
of  North  America  with  those 
of  South  America  (p.  289)  ; 
Africa  (p.  872)  ;  Asia  (p. 
346)  ;  Australia  (p.  887). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Raw  food  some  nations  are  larger  and 

products  more     densely     settled,     the 

1.  Com  United  States  leads  the  world 

in  many  very  important  respects,  and  ap- 


proaches leadership  in  several  others.     Fig- 
ure 535  shows  that  no  nation  is  a  close  rival 
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iaiun              343 

Germany          310 
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China             266 
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SMin               96 
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Russia              66 

Cuba                46 

iJnitedSutes  30.9 
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.Chilfi            1 1 

Brazil              6,6 

Amentina         5.9 

Australia           1 .5 

Canada           1.48 

Fio.  fiSi.  — Density  of  population  of  some  of  the  coantries  of  the  world  (1910). 

to  US  in  the  area  of  com  production.    What 

countries,  however,  raise  large  quantities  of 

it?     Why  is  no  corn  raised  in  the  British 

Isles  (p.  265)  ? 

Wheat  is  more 

widely  cultivated 

corn 

(Fig.  536).  Yet 
we  rank  sec- 
ond in  the  pro- 
duction of  that 
grain.  Point  out 
(Fig.  536)  the 
leading  wheat 
fields  of  the 
world.  Which 
sections  are  im- 
portant for  both 
wheat  and  corn? 
On  which  side  of 
the  Atlantic  is 
wheat  raised  far- 


Fia.  636. — Ck>ni  sections  of  tho  world. 
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Fio.  536.  —  Wheat  sections  of  the  world. 


Russia 


United  States 


699,413,000  Bushels 

XJk *«alM-.J 


695443,000 


India 


France 


35731.000 


259480,000 


Austria^ 
Hungary 


241,394,000 


Italy 


Italy    153,337,000 


Fig.  637.  —  Six  leadiDg  wheat-producing  countries  (1910). 


Fio.  538.  —  Sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  sections  of  the  world. 


thest  north?  Why 
(p.  223)?  Name 
in  order  the  six 
countries  that 
lead  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this 
grain  (Fig.  537). 

8.  Sugarcane 
and  sugar  be«ts 

Note  what  sec- 
tions of  the  world 
raise    siiffar   cane 
and    Bugar    beets 
(Fig.  538).   Name 
countries    and 
islands     engaged 
in    these    indus- 
tries.   Is  it  main- 
ly the  sugar  beet 
or     sugar 
cane  that  is 
raised     in 
Europe? 
Why     (p. 
313)?  What 
is  our  rank 
in  the  rais- 
ing of  sugar 
cane    and 
sugar      beets 
(Fig.     638)? 
Name  the  six 
regions     that 
lead    in    this 
kind  of  agri- 
culture. 

4.  Rice 

Figure  540 
shows  the 
principal  rice 
sections  of  the 
world.  What 
continent 
grows  by  far 
the  largest 
amount? 
What  coun- 
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tries  in  that 
continent? 
What  other 
parts  of  the 
world  produce 
much  of  it  ? 
What  parts  of 
the  United 
States?  What 
climate  does  it 
require,  and 
how  ia  it  raised 
(p.  T6)? 

Figure  541 
shows  that 
coffee    ia    not 

erown 
(.  Cofes  »  .... 
within 

our  Btat«8,  al- 
though in  al- 
most every 
household  it 
is  used  every 
day.  Notice, 
however,  that 
it  is  produced 
in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the 
Philippine  la- 
lands  (Fig. 
541).  To 

what  climate 
and  countries 
is  it  confined? 
State  the  rank 
of  the  principal 
coffee-produc- 
ing sections, 
and  compare 
their  output 
(Fig.  542). 
Our  tea,  also, 

comes 

6.  Tea  ,         . 

almost 

entirely  from 
abroad.  Main- 
ly from  what 
parts  of    the 
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Fia.  542. —Leading  coffee-producing  countries  (1910). 
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Fig.  &13.  —  Tea  and  cocoa  producing  sections  of  the  world. 


Fio.  544.  —  Cattle  and  sheep  sections  of  the  workL 
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world  ?     Nftme  the  principal  countries  and  I  iron  for  u*e  in  manufaoturinff  has  often  been 
islands.  pointed  out.      Figure  550  shows  that  the 

Note  the  distribution  of  cattle  and  aheep  |  coalfield*  are  very  limited.     What  ooun- 
(Fig.  544).     What 
countries     are     in-  .A>wnM> 

clnded  ? 
'■"*  Recall 

some  facts  concern- 
ing sheep  raising  in 
Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  United 
States.       Why    are 

cattle      and      sheep  Fio.  SW. — The  aiz  leading  wool-f  MtdndnK  oonutriea  (1 

raised  in  the  same  regions? 

Saw  textlla  Figure  545  shows  the  six  I  tries  have  little  or  no  coal  ?  nineral 

products  leading  wootproducing   conn-  I  Name  the  leading  coal-produc-  producta 

1.  Wool  tries.     Name  them.     What  is  [  ing  sections,  and  state  tiie  rank  !•  Coal 

the  rank  of  the 
United  States? 

Cotton  is  lim- 

climates,  so  that 
fewer  countries 
raise  it.  Name 
the  principal  sec- 
tions (Fig.  546). 
Within  what  par- 
allels  of  latitude 
are  they  found? 
Name  the  five 
countries  that 
lead  in  its  pro- 
duction (Fig. 
547).   Howmuch 

greater      is     the  '^^-  ^^  ~  ^^  cotton  sections  ol  Un  world, 

output    of    the 

United  States  than  that  of  the  five  other  I  of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
countries  together?  "  -    ~ 

Figure  548  shows  the  sections  that 
produce  silk.  What  are  their  names  ? 
What  about  this  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  ? 
Name  the  countries,  in  order,  that 
produce  most  raw  silk  (Fig.  549). 
Recall  how  the  work  is  carried  on 
fp.  286). 

The  great  importance  of  eoal  and 


this  mineral  (Fig.  651). 
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Fio.  MT.— The  six  loading  cotton-prodocingcoimtriea  (1910]. 
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Fig.  648.— The  raw-silk-producing  sections  of  the  world. 
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Fig.  649.  — The  six  leading  raw-silk-producing  countries  (1910). 


Fio.  660.  —  Leading  coal-producing  sections  of  the  world. 
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The  United  States 
leads  the  world  in 
the  pro- 
duction 
of  petroleum,  or  min- 
eral oil  (Fig.  552). 
The  aecond  most  im- 
portant district  is  in 
Russia,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea. 
Other  districts 
produce  little 
petroleum. 
What  are  its 
nsea? 

8.  InaM*  Mid 
pig  inm 

Is    iron    ore 
more     or    less 
widely     dis- 
tributed    than 
coal       (Fig. 
553)?      How 
does        the 
United    States 
rank    in    the 
output  of  this 
mineral    (Fig, 
554)?      How 
does  the  output  of 
coal  and  iron  cor- 
respond    to     the 
importance     of 
countries  as  man- 
ufacturing  na- 
tions (Fig.  560)? 


Tell  about  the 
distribution  of 
ffold  (Fig.  555), 
and  give  our 
rank  in  the  pro- 
duction of  that 
metal  (Fig.  .556). 

Where  are  the 
principal      filver- 
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TiO.  663.  —  LeadiDg 


ol  tbe  world  that  produce  lion  ow. 


BEVIEW  OF  UNITED  STATES 


ing  sections  (Fig.  657)  ?    How  does  the 
bed  States  compare  with  other  countries 


tities  of  other  minerals.     Name  some  of 
them  (pp.  105  and  106).     In  the  production 


United  states 


26,108,199  Tods 


Qermuxf 


12,917,658 


CTsUed  KingdoBi 


9,818,916 


Vnnob      fitMiia 


3,632406 


Anstrift* 
Hungarj    B 


8,871,832 


L998JB6 


Bfligiiim  1,633,350 
OiNMdA      687,^ 


Fio.  564.— The  eig^t  leading  pig-iron-piodncing  countries  (1910). 


lis  product  (Fig.  558)  ?    Notice  to  what 
nt  the  world  is  indebted  to*  the  New 


of  some,  such  as  copper  and  nat-  5.  other  min- 
ural  gas,  our  country  also  leads,  eral  products 


Fia.  555. — Leading  gold-producing  sections  of  the  world. 


•Id  for  silver.    How  does  the  value  of  the 
L  silver  production  compare  with  that  of 


According  to  Figure  559,  what  two  conti- 
nents lead  in  manufactur-     iKannfactoxing 
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Fia.  556.— The  six  leading  gold-producing  countries  (1910). 


.  in  the  five  leading  regions  for  each  ? 
he  United  States  produces  great  quan- 


tngf    What  other  smaller  sections  are  ac- 
tive in  this  industry  ?     Taking  into  fiPQQQBt 
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the  size  of 
our  coun- 
try, the  abun- 
dance of  our 
raw  materials, 
and  the  ener- 
gy and  intel- 
ligence of  our 
people,  it  is 
not  surprising 
that  we  sur- 
pass all  other 
countries  in 
such  work 
(Fig.  560). 
State  the  rank 
of  other  lead- 
ing nations  in 
this  occupa- 
tion. 

Into  what  articles  is 
com  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  (p.  96)? 
Where  (p.  96)  ?  Answer 
the  same  questions  about 
wheat  (p.  106).  What 
are  the  leading  centers 
for  the  preparation  of 
meats  in  the  United  States 
(p.  109)?  What  coun- 
tries  in  South 
America  are  ex- 
tensively engaged 
in  this  industry 
(pp.  246  and  247)? 
In  what  parts  of 
the  United  States 
is  most  cotton 
manufacturing 
carried  on  (p. 
82)?  Why 

there?  What 
other  countries 
have  much  cotton 
manufacturing? 
What  countries  of 
the  world  are 
noted   for    the 


^^Sm 
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Fio.  fi57.  —  Tieading  silyer-pxodacing  sections  of  the  world. 
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Fio.  55S.— The  six  leading  silver-producing  countries  (1910). 
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Fto.  869. — Mannfaotoring  sections  of  the  world. 
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ifaeture  of  pig  iron  and  other  iron  and  |  It  has  a  far  greater  numher  of   miles  of 


goods?    Name  great  centera  for  this 


'mtod    stats 


"lO.  660.  — TliefooclBadiug  manufacturing  countriea, 

stry  in  our  own  country ;   in  foreign 
tries. 
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luiTiug  greatest  length  of  Tallwaye(1910). 


railway  than  any  other  nation  (Fig-  561); 
hut    several    small    Euro-  commerce 
pean  nations  have  a  great-  i,    conveD- 
er    number    of    miles    in  lenees  for  ti«n»- 
proportion   to  their  area,   portatfon 

The  United  States  ranks  second  in 
provision  for  trantportati<m  hy  water 
(Fig.  562).  State  the  rank  of  the  five 
chief  countries  in  total  length  of  rail- 
way»,  and  in  merchajU  marine.  Give 
reasons  why  the  United  Kingdom  should 
lead  in  merchant  marine  (p.  276).  Why 
should  Norway  be  of  importance  in  this 
respect  (p.  297)? 

We  produce  many  more  raw  prod- 
ucts  and   manufacture    many    more 
goods  than  we  can  use.  2.  Onrtwde 
These  we  send  abroad,  withftireign 
or  e3^ort,io  other  coun-  wonW^ 
tries,  and  for  that  reason  t*>  o«r  txpom 
they  are  called  our  es^ortt.     Our  ten 
leading  exports,  named  in  order  of 
value,  together  with  the   principal 


provision  for  transportation  by  rail  the  I  couutries  to  which  the  goods  are  sent,  are 
ed  States  also  takes  the  leading  place.  |  as  follows :  — 


aiNciPAL  Exports  of  the  United  States  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended 
JONE  30,  1911 


Cotton  (mainly  uunuuiotiictured; 
Ireadatafls  (wheat,  com,  flour,  etc.) 
leat  and  dairy  products 
ron  and  Ht«el,  and  manuiactares  of 
lineral  oils  (crude  and  refined) 
'opper,  and  miuiufactures  of 
Vood,  and  manufactures  of 
.eather,  and  inanufacturea  of 
'obacco,  and  manufacturea  of 


88,116,616 
104,908,400 

92,265,951 


baling  the  largest  merchant  maciae  (1910). 


PrlDCipil  CoDntrlu  to  vhlcb  tbe;  ■>«  wnt 
United  Kingdom,  Genmuiy,  France,  Italy. 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Bei^um,  Netbeilatid& 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Japan,  United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  China,  Netberlanda. 
Netherlands,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France. 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Maiico,  Argentina. 
United  Kingdom,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Canada. 
Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indiee. 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Germany,  France. 

Name     from     memory    our 

principal  exports  in  the  order 
of  their  value. 

While  there  is  thus  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  goods  that 
we  aell  to  other  countries,  we 
must  also  buy  many  other 
things.  One  of  these  is  coffee, 
OS  shown  in  Figure  642}  we 
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produce  far  less  sugar  each  year  than  we 
consume;    we   depend   wholly   on  foreign 

(J)  Ourimports   ^^*\°"»    ^°',  '^^     ^^     (^'S' 

549);  our  tea  comes  almost 
entirely  from  abroad  (Fig.  543) ;  and  while 
much  rice  is  produced  in  our  Southern 
States,  a  large  amount  has  to  be  purchased. 


These  goods,  and  many  others,  have  to  be 
brought  to  our  shores,  or  imported^  from 
other  countries,  and  for  that  reason  they 
are  called  our  imports. 

Our  ten  leading  imports,  named  in  order  of 
value,  together  with  the  principal  countries 
from  which  they  come,  are  as  follows  :  — 


Peincipal  Imports  of  the 


United  States  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended 
June  30,  1911 


Artioles 

1.  Silk,  and  manufactares  of 

2.  Fibers,  and  manufactares  of 

3.  Sugar 

4.  Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 
6.  Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

6.  Coffee 

7.  Hides  and  skins 

8.  Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

9.  Wool,  and  manufactures  of 
10.  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Total  value  of  imports  (merchandise) 


Value 

f  106,824,068 
86,578,240 
06,601,096 
06,101,006 
01,772,871 
00,567,788 
70,604,080 

62,081,803 

41,797,706 

02,010,613 

$824,620,160 


Some  of  the  Principal  Oonntrles  from  whicli  thej  oome 

Japan,  France,  Italy,  China. 

Mexico,  East  Indies,  Philippines. 

Cuba,  East  Indies,  Germany  (beet  sugar). 

Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France. 

United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland. 

Brazil,  Cent.  America,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Mexico. 

East  Indies,  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  Argentina, 

Mexico. 
Canada,  Sweden,  Germany. 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  France,  Germany. 
Brazil,  Mexico. 


Compare  the  value  and  nature  of  our  ex- 
ports and  imports.     How  is  the  result  en- 


couraging in  comparison  with  statistics  of 
other  countries  given  in  the  table  below  ? 


The  Ten  Leading  Countries  with  which  we  Trade 

Some  of  the  Principal  Exports  and  Imports 

Cotton,  breadstufb,  meat  and  dairy  products,  mineral  oil. 
Cotton  goods,  wool  and  woolen  goods,  tin,  manufactured 

fibers. 
Cotton,  breadstuffs,  meat  and  dairy  products,  cof^r, 

mineral  oils. 
Chemicals  and  drugs,  beet  sugar,  toys,  cotton  goods, 

paper,  silk  goods. 
Iron  manufactures,  coal,  cotton  goods. 
Lumber,  wood  pulp,  fish,  copper,  hides. 

Cotton,  copper,  mineral  oils,  tobacco. 

Silk  goods,  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  wines. 

Breadstuffs,    machinery,  cotton   goods,  leather   goods, 

meat  and  dairy  products. 
Sugar,  tobacco,  iron  ore,  fruits. 

Breadstuffs,  meat  and  dairy  products,  copper,  mineral  oils. 
Tobacco,  diamonds 

Machinery,  breadstuffs,  mineral  oils,  scientific  instruments. 
Coffee,  rubber,  cocoa,  hides. 

Iron  goods,  leather  goods,  coal. 
Fibers,  copper,  lead  ore,  coffee,  hides. 

Cotton,  machinery,  mineral  oils,  beradstufb. 
Silk,  tea,  rice. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  breadstuffs. 
Silk,  fruits,  oUve  oil. 


Goontries 

June  80 

,1911 

'  Exports 

1676,613,974 

1. 

United  Kingdom 

Imports 

261,289,106 

Total 

837,908,080 

Exports 

287,496,814 

2. 

Germany 

Imports 

163,242,660 

Total 

■ 

460,788,374 

Exx)OTts 

269,806,013 

8. 

Canada 

Imx)orts 

100,863,418 

Total 

1 

270,669,431 

Exports 

136,271,648 

4. 

France 

Imports 

116,414,784 

Total 

260,686,432 

Exports 

60,709,062 

6. 

Cuba 

Imports 

110,809,468 

Total 

1 

171,018,630 

. 

Exports 

96,103,376 

6. 

Netherlands 

Imports 

32,926,492 

Total 

129,029,868 

Exports 

27,240,146 

7. 

Bnudl 

Imports 

100,867,184 

Total 

128,107,330 

Exports 

61,281,716 

8. 

Mexico 

Imports 

67,460,111 

Total 

118,731,826 

Exports 

36,721,409 

0. 

Japan 

Imports 

78,627,496 

Total 

116,248,906 

Exports 

60,680,766 

LO. 

Italy 

Imports 

47,334,809 

Total 

> 

107,916,676 

REVIEW  OF  UNITED  STATES 


re  than  one  third  of  all  our  foreign 
is,  as  you  can  see,  with  the  British 

^ure  663  shows  the  ocean  routes  that 
Is  engaged  in  the  commerce  between 

.  -  nations  generally  take  be- 
rtation  tween"  the  United  States  and 
on  the  Europe.  To  what  European 
countries  do  they  extend? 
)  other  routes  across  the  Atlantic, 
tell  what  countries  they  connect. 
)  some  goods  that  are  carried  in  each 

if  you  can.  Do  the  same  for  the 
ic. 

•  many  exports  and  imports  show  how  depend- 
are  upon  other  countries.    We  are  wonderfully- 
favored  in  the  abundance  of   our  re- 
sources.    Yet  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  produce  so  many  things  if  foreign 
countries  did  not  buy  some  of  them. 
Again,  although  we  have  so  many 
3ts,  there  are  still  many  things  that  we  need 
)ther  lands.    It  is  true  that  we  probably  could 


depend- 
;  nations 
ae  an- 


TTniiecl  States 


,000  Million  DoIlaiB 


British  Isles 


France 


80,000 


65.000 


Compare   our  wealth  with  that  of   other 
leading  countries. 

The  figures  and  diagrams  that  you  have 
studied  show  that  several  European  coun- 
tries compete  actively  with  the 

United  States   in  the  world's  Reasons  why 

,         ^,  ,  we  promise 

trade.     Give  examples.  g^eat  progress 

So  far  as  the  future  is  con-  in  the  future 

cerned,  however,  several   im-  i  and  2.    Onr 

portant  facts  are  in  our  favor,  youthfuiness 

T      i.v      i2     i.      1  i.*ii    and  abundance 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  still  ^,f  j^om 
in  our  youth  as  a  people, 
while  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
have,  perhaps,  already  reached  the  height 
of  their  power.  In  the  second  place,  the 
territory  of  most  of  those  countries  is 
densely  settled,  as  shown  in  Figure  534. 
Note  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France. 
When  we  contrast  with  these  figures  our 
average  of  only  thirty  persons  per  square 
mile,    our   possible    future    growth    seems 

almost  without 
limit.  Im- 
mense tracts  of 
land,  which  in 
Europe  would 
be  carefully 
tilled,  are  in  our 
isountry  not 
even  cleared  for 


Gennany 


60,500 


Russia 


40.000 


Austria 
-Hungary 


25.000 


Fia.  664.  —  The  six  wealthiest  nations  of  the  world  (1910). 


d  upon  ourselves  for  all  that  we  want  bet- 
lan  any  other  nation.  The  English,  for  in- 
3,  would  starve  within  a  few  weeks,  if  no 
were  imported  there.  Yet  note  the  things 
we  import.  How  do  they  compare,  in  value, 
our  exports?  Thus,  in  spite  of  our  great 
rces,  we  are  really  very  dependent  upon  other 
ries. 

ing  to  our  trade  relations  with  the  United 
iom,  what  hardships  would  probably  be  brought 
the  British  if  they  entered  upon  a  war  with  us  ? 
might  the  Germans  suffer  if  they  were  at  war 
us?  How  might  the  French  suffer?  On  the 
hand,  what  hardships  would  come  to  us  in 
3ase? 


1   the   preceding  facts  prepare  us  for 
:h  of  Figure  564,  which  shows  that 

IS  the     United     States     is     the 

thiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


pasture.  In  no  large  section  of  the  United 
States  do  we  even  approach  the  careful  til- 
lage of  the  soil  by  hand  that  is  common  in 
Belgium  and  some  other  European  countries. 

The  varied  climate  and  surface  features 
of  our  vast  country  are  also  favorable  to 
us ;  for  they  guarantee  a  va-  g-  q^  ^^^ty 
riety  of  products.  Almost  all  of  climate  and 
farm  products  can  be  easily  «orf*ce  features 
raised,  and  our  wonderful  mineral  resources 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  equaled  on  any 
continent.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
our  natural  resources,  which  have  been  80 
important  in  giving  us  our  present  position, 
promise  equally  well  for  the  future. 

The  character  of  our  people  is  another 
thing  that  must  be  considered  in  reckoning 


o 
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our   future    promise.      The    condition    of 
China  shows  that  resources  alone  will  not 

make  an  energetic  people  and 
**  ?**       ,     a  ffreat  nation;  for,  in  spite  of 

ter  of  our  people      ,°    -  ,  ,         .        ^, 

the  fact  that  they  have  been 
greatly  favored  in  their  resources,  they  have 
made  very  little  use  of  them.  Indeed^ 
their  customs  have  even  prevented  prog- 
ress (p.  368). 

Our  people  have  consisted,  in  large  part, 
of  persons  who  had  energy  and  ambition 
enough  to  migrate  to  a  new  land  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  In  their 
new  home  the  opportunities  have  been  so 
great  that  they  have  been  encouraged  to 
work  and  to  improve  themselves.  The 
conditions  in  the  desert  have  produced  the 
nomad ;  the  ease  of  life  in  the  tropical  forest 
the  shiftless  savage;  but  the  conditions 
in  the  United  States  have  produced  a  race 
noted  for  its  energy  and  enterprise.  This 
race  has  been  possible,  however,  largely  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  mixture  of  peoples 
already  gifted* 


The  statement  of  reasons  for  expecting 
great  future  progress  in  the  United  States 
would  not  be  complete,  if  left  5  m,^  3    qut 
here.      There   are   two   other  care  for  eda- 
f actors   of  great    importance;   cation,  and  our 
namely,  education  and  govern-  Ko^«™™«'^t 
ment.     Where    people   are    ignorant,   and 
where   rulers  hamper  them    by   bad  laws 
and  heavy  taxes,  there  is  little'  chance  of 
progress.      It    is    those    European    coun- 
tries in  which  there  are  the   best  oppor- 
tunities  for   education,   and   the   greatest 
freedom,    that    have    made    the    greatest 
progress. 

No  nation  in  the  world  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  education  or  guarantees  its  people  a 
more  active  part  in  their  government  than 
the  United  States.  These  facts,  even  as 
fully  as  the  resources  and  the  character  of 
the  people,  help  to  explain  our  astonishing 
progress  in  the  past,  and  to  give  reason  for 
hope  in  the  future. 


APPENDIX   I 

TABLES  OF  AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC. 

Note. — The  figures,  1910,  etc.,  refer  to  the  year  in  which  the  Census  was  taken  or  the  estimate  was  made. 
Afost  of  the  recent  figares  are  obtained  from  the  United  States  Census  Reports  of  1910  or  from  <^The  Statesman's 
Tear  Book,"  1912. 


SIZE  OF  EARTH 

Leogth  of  Earth's  Diameter  at  the  Equator  (miles) 7,926   I    The  Earth's  Snrllttoe  (square  miles) 196,940,000 

Length  of  Equatinr  (miles) 24, 902    |    Total  Area  of  Ocean  (square  miles) 141 ,486,000 


CONTINENTS  AND  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,  COLONIES,  ETC. 


Area  in 
Square  Miles    Population 


rsrth  ABeriea.  If !• 8,MI,M0 

Alaska,  1910 590,884 

Antigua,  1911 170 

Bahama  Islands,  1911 6,450 

Bermuda  Islands,  1911 20 

British  Honduras,  1911 8,598 

Canada,  1911 8,608,910 

Costa  Rica,  1910 .18,400 

Cuba,  1910 44,000 

Greenland,  1901 46,740 

Guatemala,  1910 ; 48,290 

Haiti  (Island),  1909 10,204 

Honduras,  1910 46,250 

Jamaica,  1910 4,200 

Mexico,  1910 767,005 

BTewfoundhind,  1910 42,784 

Labrador,  1910 120,000 

Nicaragua,  1910 49,200 

Panama,  1909 81,500 

8t.  Croix,  1901 84 

St.  Thomas,  1901. . . ; 89 

Salvador,  1910 7,225 

United  StatM,  see  p.  418 

8«ith  Ameriea 7,4M,MI 

Argentina,  1910 •. 1,185,840 

Bolivia,  1910 208,195 

BrazU,  1908 3,218,991 

Chile,  1910 292,580 

Colombia,  1908 488,486 

Ecuador,  1910  (  ii«AftA 

Galapagos  IsUnds,  1910  j" 110,000 

Falkland  Islands,  1911 5,500 

Guiana,  British,  1911 90,277 

Guiana,  Dutch,  1910 46,060 

Guiana,  French,  1911 80,500 

Paraguay,  1910 171,204 

Peru,  1910 695,788 

South  Georgia  IsUnds 1,000 

Tobago,  1911 114  ( 

Trinidad  Island,  1911 1,754  j 

Uruguay,  1910 72,210 

Venezuela,  1911 893,976 

Eerope S,796,MI 

Andorra 175 

Austria,  1910 1 15,908 

Austria-Hungary,  1910 .261,100 

Balearic  Isles,  1910 1 ,985 

Belgium,  1910 11,878 

Albania,  1918 10,900 


1»,M0,IM 

64,856 
88,899 
55,944 
18,994 

40,458 

7,192,888 

879.588 

2,150,112 

11,898 

1,992,000 

2,029,700 

558,446 

862,422 

16,068,207 

287,581 

4,076 

600,000 

419,029 

18,401 

11,269 
1,070,555 


7,091,822 

2,367,985 

21,461,100 

8,829,080 

4,808,000 
1,600,000 

2,272 

296,000 

85,094 

49.009 

752,000 

4,000,000 

uninhabited 

880,074 

1,112,000 
2,713,708 

n2,24«,MI 

5,281 

28,567,898 

51,823,921 

325,708 

7,561,780 

900,000 


Area  in 
Square  Miles 

British  Empire,  1910 11,454,862 

British  Isles,  1910 121,890 

Bulgaria,  1918 48,860 

Corsica,  1911 8,867 

Crete,  1911 8,865 

Denmark,  1911 15,582 

England,  1911 50,890 

England  and  Wales,  1910 68,824 

Faroe  Islands,  1911 540 

France,  1910 207,054 

German  Empire,  1910 208,780 

Great  Britain,  1910 88,729 

Greece,  1909 26,014 

Hebrides  Islands, 8,000 

Hungary,  1910 126,480 

Iceland,  1910 89,756 

Ireland,  1911 82^60 

Italy,  1910 110,659 

Liechtenstein,  1909. . . .-» 65 

Luxemburg,  1910 998 

Malta,  1910 95 

Monaco,  1909 8 

Montenegro,  1918 5,600 

NetherUnds,  1910 12,648 

Norway,  1910 124,130 

Orkney  Islands,  1911 876 

Portugal,  1900 85,490 

Prussia,  1910 185,184 

Roumania,  1918 .....54,000 

Russia,  1910 1,862,624 

Russian  Empire,  1910 8,647,657 

San  Marino,  1910 88 

Sardinia,  1910 9,806 

Scotland,  1910 80,405 

Servia,1918 88,600 

Shetland  Islands,  1911 561 

Sicily,  1910 9,985 

Spain,  1910 194,788 

Sweden,  1910 172,876 

Switzerland,  1910 15,976 

Turkey,  1913 9,700 

Turkish  Empire,  1918 1,509,850 

Wales,  1911 7,450 

Asia  With  East  Indies 21,000,000 

Aden,  1911 75 

Afghanistan,  1911 250,000 

Arabia 1,200,000 

Baluchistan,  1911 184,688 

Bhutan,  1909 20,000 


Population 

897,261,509 

45.469,564 

4,800,000 

288,820 

842,151 

2,775,076 

84,048,076 

86,169,150 

18,000 

89,601,609 

64,908,428 

41,098,401 

2,666,000 

100,000 

80,468,571 

85,089 

4,881.951 

84,269,746 

9,854 

269,891 

215,879 
19,121 

500,000 
5,945,155 
2,892,698 

25,896 

5.428,182 

40,165,219 

7,400,000 

118,690,000 

168,778,800 

10,489 

840,122 

4,929,251 

4,880,000 

27,911 

8,598,935 

19,508,068 

5,521,948 

8,741,971 

1,600,000 

80,869,800 

2,082,198 

900,000.000 

46,165 

5,900,000 

4,825,000 

829,712 

250,000 
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AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC. 


Area  in 
Square  Mllea 

Bokhara,  1909 88,000 

Burma,  191 1 286,788 

CJeylon,  1911 26,832 

China  (proper),  1906 1,682,480 

Republic  of  China,  1910 4,277,170 

Chinese  Turkestan,  1006 660,840 

Cyprus,  1910 8,864 

Formosa,  1910 18,458 

French  India,  1909 196 

French  Indo-China,  1906 266,000 

India,  1911 1,789,154 

Japan,  1910 147,655 

Khiva,  1909 24,000 

Kor«a,  1911 86,000 

Manchuria,  1909 868,610 

Mongolia,  1906 1,867,600 

Nepfl,  1909 ^ 54,000 

Oman,  1909 82,000 

Palestine,  1905 10,000 

Persia,  1909. 628,000 

Portuflruese  Indies,  1901 7,880 

Russia  in  Asia,  1910 6,207,662 

8iam,1909 195,000 

Siberia,  1910 4,786,780 

Straits  Settlements,  1911 1,472 

Sungarla,  1901 147,960 

Tibet,  1909 468,200 

Turkey  In  A sla,  1909 698,610 

Aflrici II, 


Abyssinia,  1910 482,482 

AUferIa  (Fr.),  1911 848,600 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  1909 9!iO,000 

Angoh^  1909 484,800 

Belgian  Congo,  1909 909,650 

British  Somallland,  1910 68,000 

Canary  Islands  (Sp.),  1910 2,807 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1910 276,995 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (Port.),  1909 1,480 

Egypt,  1907 400,000 

Eritrea  (Italy),  1906  45,800 

French  Congo,  1907 669,280 

French  Somaliland,  1907 6,790 

Oambia  (Br.),  1910 8,619 

German  East  Africa,  1909 884,180 

German  Southwest  Africa,  1909 822,450 

Gold  Coast  and  Protectorate,  1910 !!0,200 

Italian  Somaliland,  1909 189,480 

Kamerun  (Ger.),  1909 191,180 

Liberia,  1909 40,000 


Population 

1,250,000 
12,115,217 

3,592,897 
407,258,080 
488,425,000 

1,200,000 
261,587 

8,128,471 

277,000 

16,816,068 

815,182,587 

50,761,919 

800,000 

18,125,027 

16,000,000 

2,600,000 

5,000,000 

500,000 

700,000 

9,600,000 

800,000 

24,889,000 

6,686,486 

8,220,000 

714,069 

600,000 

6,500,000 

17,688,500 

1»,6M,I09 

5,000,000 
5,668,828 
2,868,000 
4,119,000 
20,000,000 

848,000 

419,809 

2,510,000 

147,424 

11,189,978 

460,000 

6,000,000 

180,000 

160,000 

10,000,000 

120,000 

1,600,000 

400.000 

8,000,000 

j  1,500,000- 

1  2,100,000 


In 
Square  Mllee    PopnlsllOB 


Madagascar,  1911 288^000 

Madeira  Islands,  1900 814 

MauritiUB  (Br.),  1910 885 

Morocco,  1909 219,000 

Natal,  1911 85,871 

Nigeria,  Northern,  1911 256,400 

Nigeria,  Southern,  1911 77,260 

Orange  Free  SUte,  1910 60,892 

Portuguese  East  Afrlca,1901 298,400 

Portuguese  Guinea,  1901 18,940 

Reunion  Island  (Fr,),  1907 910 

St.  Helena  (Br.),  1911 47 

Sierra  Leone  and  Protectorate  ( Br.),  1910 80,000 

Spanish  Africa,  1910 85,814 

•njgo,  1910 88,700 

Transvaal,  1910 110,426 

Tripoli  (Turk.),  1906 898,900 

Tunis  (Pr.),  1910 45.779 

Uganda  Protectorate,  1910 228,500 

Zanzibar  (Br.),  1910 1,020 

iiitralU,CMUMiwMltliftf. I,6M,6M 

New  South  Wales,  1910 810,872 

Northern  Territory,  1910 528,620 

Queensland,  1910 670,600 

South  Australia,  1910 880,070 

Tasmania,  1910 26,215 

Victoria,  1911 87,8S4 

Western  Australia,  1911 975,920 


lut  bA«  h4  lirgw  idaidi  of  the  Pidic 


1. 


Borneo,  1905 298,848 

Celebes,  1905 71.470 

Fiji  Islands,  1910 7,740 

Hawaiian  Isbmds,  1910 6,449 

Java  and  Madura,  1905 50,554 

Molucca  Islands,  1905 48,864 

New  Caledonia,  1911 7,660 

New  Guinea 

Brittsh  Guinea,  1910 161,789 

Dutch  Guinea,  19<I5 90,540 

German  Guinea,  1910 95,160 

New  ZeaUnd,  1910..., 104,751 

Philippine  Islands,  1910 115,026 

Samoa  Islands,  1910 1,079 

Solomon  Islands  (Br.),  1910 12,000 

Solomon  Islands  (Ger.) 4,200 


8/154,666 
100,574 

8T9,184 
j  4,840.000- 
}  4,580,000 
1,191,966 

9.M9,000 
7,856.689 

4'ni,815 
8,120,009 

820.006 

901,000 

8,980 

1,100,000 

235,844 

1,000,000 

1,400,000 

1,000,000 

.    1,028,817 

8,500,000 

200,000 

1,021.677 

8,280 

5T2,654 

412.808 

186,860 

1,815,000 
2S8.9S6 


«. 


1,944.695 

851.905 

188.881 

191.900 

80,098,008 

407,906 

55,060 

200,060 
851.606 
856,009 

1,04^,847 

8,276,8I» 

41.140 

150,810 


Sumatra,  1905 161,619  4,029,506 

TttelirMcfCmtfiwto K.001.666 

TttalNpiUtiM 1.7illllt.MI 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Area  in 
Square  Miles 

Abtbama  51,993 

AUska ,..690,884 

Arizona 113,956 

Arkansas .68.885 

California 158.297 

Colorado 108,948 

Connecticut 4,966 

DeUware 2,870 

District  of  Columbia 70 

Florida 68,666 

Georgia 59,265 

Guam 210 

Hawaiian  Islands 6,449 

Idaho 84,818 

Illinois 56,665 

Indiana 36,854 

Iowa .%6,147 

Kansas ^,1,58 

Kentucky 40,698 

Louisiana 48,506 


Population     Population 


1900 

1,828,697 

68,692 

122,981 

1,811,664 

1,485,058 

589,700 
908,420 

184,785 
278,718 
628,642 

2,216,881 

8,661 

154,001 

161  772 

4,821,550 

2,616,462 
2,281, 86$} 
1,4T'»,496 
2,14'i  174 
l,8Si;625 


1913 

S,l\>8,098 

^,856 

204,854 

1,574,449 

2,877,549 

799,024 
1,114,766 
202,822 
881,0i9 
762,619 

2,609,121 

11,978 

191,909 

826,594 

6,688,601 

2,700,876 
2,224.771 
1,61<0,949 
2,289,906 
1,666,888 


Area  In 
Square  Miles 

Maine 88,040 

Maryland 12,827 

Massachusetts 8.266 

Michigan 57,980 

MinnesoU 84,682 

Mississippi 46,865 

Missouri 69,420 

Montana 146,572 

Nebraska 77,520 

Nevada 110,690 

New  Hampshire 0,841 

New  Jersey 8.224 

New  Mexico 122,684 

New  York 49,204 

North  Carolina 52,426 

North  Dakota 70,837 

Ohio 41,040 

Oklahoma 70,067 

Oregon 96,699 

PennsylYania 45,126 


Population 
1900 

PopulatloB 
1910 

694,466 
1,188,044 
2,805,846 
2,420,982 
1,751,894 

742.8n 

1,206,846 

8,866.416 

2,810.178 

'    2,075.706 

1,651,270 

8,106,665 

248,829 

1,066,800 

42,885 

1,797.114 

8,298.885 

876.0BB 

1,192,214 

81,875 

411,568 
1,888,669 

195.810 
7,268,894 

1,898,810 

«0,5R 
2,587.167 

827,801 
9,118.614 
2,266.287 

819,146 

4.157,545 

790,891 

418,666 

6,802,115 

557.0K 
4,767.121 
1.657.195 

672.765 
7,685.111 

PapDliUan     Population 


a<in»eUU« 

m,m 
i,wo.sw 

Ms 

SM.Ul 

IBIU 

B,2Tfl,80a 

l,mol2 

1.6is:400 
SS8,9B8 

l,184.TSt 

6.180 

SBtCwd 

TlrRtnU 

8qt..r»Mll« 

West  Vlivlnia 

"■.■.■;.v.air. 

CilM  Statu. « 
DilM    IUt« 

ital 

{■iU>it 

1  til  111 

llukt. 

iL*;i,i« 


1.  Londnn,  EngUnd,  W] 
QmUa  Lonlon.  1910 
a.  Hew  Tqrt.  U.S.,  191( 
8.  Pirta,  F«Bce.  1911  .. 
4.  Tokyo,  Jsjun,  IMS,. 
0.    Chhago,  U.S.,  1910  . 


TWENTY-yiVK  OP  THE  LABOSST  CITIES   IS  THE  WOBLD 

FopnlitloD 


.     Potrognd,  Russli,  19 


J^Mftlooo 


18.    Cslcott*.  IndKWlO l,ai«.61i 

U.    Con<UnUnopl«.  Tnrfcer 1,125.000 

10.    OmU,  J»p»n,  1»08 1,111,151 


21.  L[Terpi»1,  EnElind,  1910 . . 

23.  Budipeet,  AuetrU-kongir; 

14!  Wivuw,'  BdhK  1909  . . ! ! : 

36.  HanclusUr,  England,  1910. 


TWENTY-FIVE  LARGEST  CITIES  IK  THE  UNITED  STATES 


,    Sfl*Tork._ 
'.    PhiSffel 


ib^elpbUi,  Fr 

Louis.  Mo.  . 

I,  Mua... 

irgh.  I  " 
t,U<o) 


.1,»8.891 
'.'.'.t»),SM 
...SSI, 188 


S.T 8M,8B7 

.    San  FrMctew,  C«l S49,TM 

.    Milwaukee,  Wli SSJ.810 

.    GindiioMi,  OUo SUi,901 


8.135,233 
l.M9.ft(l3 
«gl,02» 
070,586 

583!905 
128,715 
41S.912 


17.  Lot  Angeles,  Cal 

13.  Hlnneanolia.  Minn.  ,. 

19,  Jertdj  City,  N.J.  ... 

20,  Kansas  CKy,  Mo..... 


22,    Indianapolis,  Ind 1M,184 


GROWTH  OF  THE  FIFTEEN  LARGEST  CITIES  OP  THE  COCNTRT 


319,198 
301.408 

848,881 

287,194 
288, 6M 
2!4.82« 

2l8!l46 


Cblcago,  III 

Philadelphia.  Pa... 


10,049(1320' 

.— W,98I(4> 

veland,  Ohio 806  (li*™' 

■MniorB.Md K.514  (>lj 


10.  BnOUo,  N,Y.  . 

11.  San  FranclMo,  CaL 
11.    HIlwankH,  Wla.  , . 


,,..8,540(1310) 
'.'.'.ilfiii  (ISIO) 


389,07It 
1    FEW   OTHERS,  MOSTLY 


n  Ohio 

Popnlallon. 

900 

Pop 

uhltion, 
09.007 
100,268 

6i;91f 
52,121 

910 

AhU™l  Wl. 

Pop 

.18;0T4 

..e:88i 

.27,838 

!30:849 
.89,441 
,li;68S 
.24,147 

nj!.  N.T 

.■.*.".■.'.'.■.'.'.■!, S|28S 
85:418 

Astorta,Ore  

Atchlion  Kan 

Au^iicciiT,'N,jV.;:; 

1«:429 
154:889 

teriam,  N.T 

AobnrTi  NT 

kSTiT^:-::- 

:::::::::::u;flM 

n"'uM'v::.-.-::::: 

Aurora  m    

11S;807 

AREA,  POPULATION    STC. 


PopaUtlon,  1900 

rex 22,258 

e,  Md. , 608,967 

Me 21,860 

t 8,448 

3 10,477 

onge,  La 11,269 

reek,  Mich. 18,668 

,  Mich 40,747 

,N.J 82,722 

im,  Wash 11,062 

,Cal 18,214 

d.  Me 16,146 

Mont 8,221 

iton,  N.Y 89,647 

tiam,  Ala 88,416 

Iriz 7,000 

t,N.D 8,819 

erton.  111 28,286 

laho 6,967 

Mass 660,892 

,Pa 16,029 

)rt,  Conn 70,996 

1,  Mass 40,068 

e.  Mass 19,986 

ck,  Ga 9,081 

N.Y 862,887 

on,  Vt 18,640 

Lont 80,470 

?e,  Mass 91,886 

N.J 76,986 

Ohio 80,667 

51ty,  Nev 2,100 

iplds,  Iowa 25,666 

gn,Ill ,...9,098 

>n,  S.0 66,807 

>n,  W.  Va 11,099 

3,N.0 18,091 

>oga,  Tenn 80,164 

Mass 84,072 

Pa 88,988 

e,  Wyo 14,087 

lU 1,698,676 

I,  Mass 19,167 

ti,  Ohio 826,902 

le,  Tenn 9,481 

i,  Ohio 881,768 

Iowa 22,698 

Springs,  Colo 21,086 

»,8.C 21,108 

is,Ga 17,614 

18,  Ohio 126,660 

N.H 19,632 

Bluffs,  Iowa 26,802 

•n,  Ky 42,988 

>eek,  Colo 10,147 

'ex 42.688 

,  111 16,854 

,  Va 16,620 

rt,  Iowa 85,264 

Ohio 85,883 

III 20,764 

Colo 188,869 

nes,  Iowa 62,189 

Mich 285,704 

Ariz 

)el 8,829 

r.H 18,207 

J,  Iowa 86,297 

Minn 62,969 

N.O 0,679 

Pa. 26,288 

nge,  N.J. 21,506 

,  Me 6,811 

Louis,  111 29,666 

[ 22,488 

i,N.J 62,180 

^.Y 86,672 

Tex 16,906 

62,788 

11,111 19,260 


Population,  1910 

29,860 

658,486 

24,808 

10,784 

9,896 

14,897 
25,267 
46,166 
65,546 
24,296 

40,484 
17,079 
10,081 
48,448 
182,686 

9,019 

6,448 

26,768 

17,858 

670,586 

14,644 
102,054 . 
56,878 
27,792 
10,182 

428,715 

20,468 

89,165 
104,889 

94,688 

60,217 
2,466 
82,811 
12,421 
68,888 

22,996 
84,014 
44,604 
82,462 
88,587 

11,320 

2,186,298 

26,401 

864,468 

8,548 

660,668 
25,577 
29,078 
26,819 
20,654 

181,648 

21,497 

29,292 

68,270 

6,206 

92,104 

27,871 

19,020 

48,028 

116,677 

81,140 
218,881 

86,868 

465,766 

6,487 

8,720 
18,247 
88,494 
78,466 
18,241 

28,528 
84,871 
4,961 
68,547 
25,976 

73,409 
37,176 
89,279 
66.526 
24,978 


Population,  1900 

Evansville.  Ind 59,007    • 

Everett,  Mass 24,886 

FaU  Kiver,  Mass •. 104,868 

Fargo,  N. D 9,689 

Flndlay,  Ohio 17,618 

Fitchburg,  Mass 81 ,681 

Flint,  Mich 18,108 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 46,115 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 26,688 

Frankfort,  Ky 9,487 

Fresno,  Cal 12,470 

OalvestOD,  Tex 87,789 

Olonoester,  Mass 26,121 

Goldfleld,  Nev 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 87,666 

Greeley,  Colo 8,028 

Green  Bay,  Wis 18,684 

Greenville,  S.C 11,860 

Guthrie,  Ok 10,006 

Hamilton,  Ohio 28,914 

Harrisburg,  Pa 60,167 

Hartford,  Conn 79,850 

Haverhill,  Mass 87,176 

Hazelton,Pa. .....14,280 

Helena,  Mont 10,770 

High  Point,  N.C ; 4,168 

Hilo,  Hawaiian  Islands 19,786 

Hoboken,  N.J 69,864 

Holyoke,  Mass 46,712 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands 39,806 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 9,978 

Houghton,  Mich 8,596 

Houston,  Tex 44,688 

Huntington.  W.  Va 11,923 

Huntsville,  Ala 8,068 

Indianapolis,  Ind 169,164 

Ishpemfng,  Mich 18,255 

Ithaca,  N.Y 18,186 

Jackson,  Mich 25,180 

Jackson,  Miss 7,816 

Jacksonville,  Fla 28,429 

Jamestown,  N.Y." 22,892 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 9,664 

Jersey  City,  N.J 206,488 

Johnstown,  Pa 86,986 

Joliet,  lU 29,868 

JopUn,  Mo 26,028 

Juneau,  Alaska -. 1,864 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 24,404 

Kansas  City,  Kan 61,418 

Kansas  City,  Mo 168,762 

Key  West,  Fla 17,114 

Kingston,  N.Y 24.585 

Knoxville,  Tenn 82,687 

La  Crosse,  Wis 28,895 

Lancaster,  Pa 41 ,459 

Lansing,  Mich 16,485 

Laramie,  Wyo 8,207 

Lawrence,  Mass 62,569 

Leadville,  Colo 12,455 

Lewlston,  Idaho 2,426 

Lewlston,  Me 28,761 

Lexington,  Ky 26,860 

Lima,  Ohio 21,728 

Lincoln,  Neb 40,169 

Little  Rock,  A  rk 88,807 

Lockport,  N.Y 16,581 

Lorain,  Ohio 16,028 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 127,927 

Louisville,  Ky 204,781 

Lowell,  Mass 94,969 

Lynchburg,  Va 1 8,891 

Lynn,  Mass 68,518 

Macon,  Ga 28,272 

Madison,  Wis 19,164 

Maiden,  Mass 88,664 

Manchester,  N.H 66,987 

Manila,  Philippines,  1908 219,928 

Marquette,  Mich 10,058 

McKeesport,  Pa 84,227 


Population,  191Q 

69,647 
88,484 
119,296 
14,881 
14,858 

87,826 
88,650 
63,933 
73,812 
10,465 

24,892 

36,981 

24,898 

4,338 

112,571 

8,179 
25,286 
15,741 
11,654 
86,279 

64,186 
98,916 
44.116 
25,452 
12,516 

9,626' 

6,746 
70,324 
67,730 
62,183 

14,434 
6,118 

78,800 

81,161 

7,611 

283,650 
12,448 
14,802 
81,488 
21,262 

67,699 

81,297 

11,850 

267,779 

55,482 

84,670 
82,073 
1,644 
89,437 
82,881 

248,881 
19,946 
25,908 
86,846 
80,417 

47,227 
81,229 

8,237 
85,892 

7,608 

6,043 
26,247 
85,099 
80,608 
48,973 

46,941 

17,970 

28,838 
8(19,198 
228,928 

106,294 
29,494 
89,886 
40,666 
25,581 

44,404 

70,068 

11,608 
42,694 
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Population,  1900 

MempUfl,  Tenn 102,890 

Meriden,  Conn 24,29e 

Miami,  Fla 1,681 

MUwaukee,  Wis 286,816 

HinneapoUk,  Minn 202,718 

Mobfle,  Ala. 88,4«9 

Montgomery,  Ala 80,846 

Montpeller,  Vt 6,266 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y 21,228 

Muskogee,  OUa 4,254 

Nashua,  N.H 28,898 

Nashrllle,  Tenn 80,866 

Natchez,  Miss 12,210 

Newark,  N.J 246,070 

Newark,  Ohio 18,187 

New  Bedford,  Mass 62,449 

New  Britain,  Ck>nn 25,908 

Newburgh,  N.Y 24,948 

Newcastle,  Pa 28,889 

New  Haven,  Conn 108,027 

New  Orleans,  La 287,104 

Newport,  Ky 28,801 

Newport,  E.I 22,441 

Newport  News.  Va 19,686 

New  Eochelle,  N.Y 14.720 

Newton,  Mass 88,687 

New  York,  N.Y 8,487,209 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 19,467 

Nome  Olty,  Alaska 12,486 

Norfolk,  Va. 46,624 

Norristown,  Pa 22,266 

North  Yakima,  Wash 8,164 

Oakland,  Cal 66,960 

Ogden,  tTtoh 16,818 

OUCity,  Pa 18,264 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 10,087 

Olean,  N.Y 9,462 

Olympla,  Wash 4,082 

Omaha,  Neb 102,656 

Orange,  N.J 24,141 

Oshkosh,  Wis 28,284 

Oswego,  N.Y 22,199 

Pasadena,  Cal 9,1 17 

Passaic,  N.J 27,777 

Paterson,  N.J 105,171 

Pawtacket,  R.I 89,281 

Pensacola,  Fla. 17,747 

Peoria,  111 56,100 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J 17,690 

Petersburg,  Va. 21, 810 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1,298,697 

Phoenix,  Aria 5,544 

Pierre,  S.D : . .  .2,806 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 821,616 

Pittafleld,  Mass 21,766 

Plymoath,  Mass 9,669 

Pomona,  Cal 6,626 

Ponce,  Porto  Bloo,  1899 27,962 

Portland,  Me 50,146 

Portland,  Ore 90,426 

Portsmouth,  N.H 10,687 

Portsmouth,  Va. 17,427 

Poughkeepsle,  N.Y 24,029 

Prescott,  Aria 8,669 

Providence,  B.1 175,697 

Provlnoetown,  Mass.,  1896 4,666 

Pueblo,  Colo 28,157 

Quincy,  111 86,262 

Quincy,  Mass 28,899 

Baclne,  Wis 29,109 

Raleigh,  N.0 18,648 

Reading,  Pa. 78,961 

Redlands,  Cal 4,797 

Richmond,  Va. 86,060 

Riverside,  Cal 7,978 

Roanoke,  Va 21,496 

Rochester,  N.Y 162,608 

Rockford,  111 81,061 

Rome,  Ga 7,291 

Rutland,  Vt 11,499 


Population,  1910 

181,106 

27,266 

6,471 

878,867 

801,408 

61,621 
88,186 
7,866 
80,019 
26,278 

26,006 
110,864 

11,791 
847,469 

26,404 

96,669 
48,916 
27,806 
86,280 
188,606 

889,076 
80,809 
27,149 
20,206 
28,867 

89,806 

4,766,888 

80,446 

2,600 

67,462 

27,876 
14,089 
160,174 
26,680 
16,667 

64,206 

14,748 

6,996 

124,096 

29,680 

38,062 
28,868 
80,291 
64,778 
126,600 

61,622 
22,982 
66,950 
82,121 
24,147 

1,649,008 

11,184 

8,656 

688,905 

32,121 

12,141 
10,207 
85,027 
68,571 
207,214 

11,269 

88,190 

27,986 

6,092 

224,826 

4,869 
44,896 
86,587 
82,642 
88,002 

19,218 
96,071 
10,449 
127,628 
15,212 

84,874 
218,149 
45,401 
12,099 
18,546 


Population,  1900 

Sacramento,  Cal 29,282 

Saginaw,  Mich 42,846 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 4,272 

St  Joseph,  Mo 102,979 

St  Louis,  Mo 575,288 

St  Paul,  Minn 168,066 

Salem,  Mass 85,956 

Salem,  Ore 4,258 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 68,631 

San  Antonio,  Tex 68,821 

San  Bernardino,  Cal 6,150 

San  Diego,  CaL 17,700 

San  Francisco,  Cal 842,782 

San  Jos^,  Cal 21,500 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  1899 82,048 

Santa  F6,N.M 6,608 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 10,588 

Savannah,  Oa. 64,244 

Schenectady,  N.Y 81,682 

Scran  ton.  Pa 102,026 

Seattle,  Wash 80,671 

Shawnee,  Okla. 8,464 

Sheboygan,  Wis 22,962 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 20,821 

Shreveport,  La 16,018 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 88,111 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D 10,266 

Sitka,  Alaska 1,896 

Skagway,  Alaska 8,117 

Somervllle,  Mass 61,648 

South  Bend,  Ind 86,999 

South  Omaha,  Neb 26,001 

Spartanbunr,  8.C 11,896 

Spokane,  Wash 86,848 

Springfield,  111 84,169 

Springfield,  Mass 62,059 

Springfield,  Mo 28,267 

Springfield,  Ohio 88,258 

Stamford,  Conn 15,997 

Stockton,  Cal 17,506 

Superior,  Wis 81,091 

Syracuse.  N.Y 108,874 

Tacoma,  Wash 87,714 

Tallahassee,  Fla 2,981 

Tampa,  Fla 15,889 

Taunton,  Mass 81,086 

Terre  Haute,  Ind .....86,678 

Toledo,  Ohio 181,822 

Tonopah,  Nev — ^ 

Topeka,  Kan 88,608 

Trenton,  N.J 78,807 

Troy,  N.Y 60,661 

Tucson,  Ariz 7,621 

Utica,N.Y 66,888 

VIcksburg,  Miss 14,884 

Virginia  City,  Nev 2,696 

Waco,  Tex 20,686 

Walla  Walla,  Wash 10,049 

Waltham,  Mass 28,481 

Warwick,  B.1 21,816 

Washington,  D.C 278,718 

Waterbury,  Conn 45,850 

Waterloo,  Iowa 12,580 

Watertown,  N.Y 21,696 

WatervIUe,  Me 9,477 

WestHoboken,  N.J 28,094 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 88,878 

Wichita,  Kan 24,671 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa 51,721 

Wllllamsport^  Pa 28,757 

Wilmington,  Del 76,508 

Wilmington,  N.C 20,976 

Winona,  Minn 19,714 

Woonsocket  R.  1 28,204 

Worcester,  Mass 118,421 

Yonkers,  N.Y 47,981 

York,  Pa 88,708 

Youngstown,  Ohio 44,885 

ZanesviUe,  Ohio 23,588 


Population,  1910 

'44,696 

60,510 
6,494 

77,408 
687,029 

214.744 
48,697 
14,094 
92,777 
96,614 

12,779 
89,678 
416,912 
28,946 
48,716 

6,072 

12,616 

65,064 

72,826 

129,867 

287,194 
12,474 
26,898 
25,774 
28,016 

47,828 

14,094 

1,089 

872 

77,286 

68,684 
26,250 
17,619 
104,402 
61,678 

88,926 
85,201 
46,921 
25,188 
28,258 

40,884 

187,249 

88,748 

6,018 

37,782 

84,260 

68,167 

168,497 

8,900 

48,684 

96,816 
76,818 
18,198 
74,419 

20,814 

2,244 
26,426 
19,868 
27,884 
26,629 

881,069 
78,141 
26,698 
26,730 
11,458 

35,408 
41,641 
52,450 
67,105 
31,860 

87,411 
25,748 
18,688 
88,125 
146,986 

79,808 
44.750 
79,066 
28,026 


AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC. 


FOREIGN  CITIES  MOST  OF  WHICH  ABE  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT 


PopulAtlOD 

,  Germany,  1910 166,044 

ta,  Niger  Territory 150,000 

an,  Scotland,  1911 168,084 

»,  Mexico 6,000 

e,  Australia,  1910 : 192,000 

baba,  Abyssinia 80,000-86,000 

Iria,  Egypt,  1907  .' 882,246 

Alge&,  1906 188,240 

iam,  Netherlands,  1910 '. 678,988 

p,  Belgium,  1910 820,640 

irel,  Russia,  1911 86,000 

►a,  Peru,  1908 86,000-40,000 

>n,  Paraguay,  1910 84,000 

Oreece,  1907 167,479 

id.  New  Zealand,  1911 102,676 

,  Turkey  In  Asia 76,000 

Jrazil,  1909 280,000 

lussia,  1904 177,777 

,  Australia,  1910 44,000 

k,  Slam,  1909 628,676 

aa,  Spain,  1911 700,000 

,  Germany,  1910 169,201 

wltzerland,  1910 131,914 

,  Java,  1906 138,561 

IreUnd,  1910 891,167 

8,  Servla,  1910 84,286 

,  India,  1911 208,804 

.,  Australia,  1911 42,000 

,  Br.  Somaliland 80,000 

Norway,  1910 76,917 

Sermany,  1910 2,070,696 

iwltzerland,  1910 85,264 

Spain,  1910 92,614 

ham,  England,  1910 570,118 

.nteln,  South  Africa,  1911 14,760 

Colombia,  1910 290,000 

,  Italy,  1911 178,689 

',  India,  1910 972,892 

IX,  France,  1911 261,678 

i,  EngUnd,  1910 295,865 

,  Germany,  1910 246,827 

Germany,  1910 .511,891 

,  Italy,  1907 22,021 

9,  Australia,  1909 148,077 

England,  19ft 882,560 

I,  Belgium,  1910 665,806 

St,  Roumania,  1908 800,000 

jt,  Austria-Hungary,  1910 .880,871 

Aires,  Argentina,  1911 1,826,994 

pain,  1910 67,174 

gypt,  1907 664,476 

,  India,  1911 1,216,514 

Canada,  1911 44,000 

>eru,  1908 81,000 

[ge,  England,  1906 88,760 

China 1,600,000 

wn.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1911 67,000 

Venezuela. 72,429 

Wales,  1910 199,189 

aa,  Colombia,  1910 27,000 

aa,  Spain,  1910 96,988 

Italy,  1911 211,699 

),  French  Guiana,  1910. ., .12,426 

,  Montenegro,  1906 4,500 

tr,  Germany,  1910 287,807 

lurch.  New  Zealand,  1911. '. 80,198 

nia,  Norway,  1910 248,801 

,  Germany,  1910 516,167 

»anama,  1910 19,800 

tlnople,  Turkey 1,126,000 

igen,  Denmark,  1911 462,161 

.,  Argentina,  1911 70,880 

,,  Spain,  1910 66,160 

•eland,  1911 76,682 


Population 

Ouzco,  Peru,  1908 10,000-16,000 

Damascus,  Turkey  in  Asia 250,000 

Danzig,  Germany,  1910 170,847 

Dawson,  Canada,  1901 9,142 

Delhi,  India,  1911 282,887 

Dover,  England,  1906 48,784 

Dresden,  Germany,  1910 546,882 

Dublin,  Ireland,  1910 402,928 

Dundee,  Scotland,  1911 165,006 

Dunedln,  New  Zealand,  1911 64,287 


Durban,  Natal,  1911 81,( 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1911.. 820,815 

Elberfeld,  Germany,  1910 170,118 

Essen,  Germany,  1910 294,629 

Fez,  Morocco,  1910 140,000 

Flume,  Austria-Hungary,  1910 49,806 

Florence,  Italy,  1911 282,860 

Frankfort,  Germany,  1910 414,598 

Fredericton,  Canada,  1901 i 7,117 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  1910 87,682 

Fuohan,  Chins,  1909 624,000 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  1910 126,520 

Genoa,  Italy,  1911 272,077 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  1908 58,176 

Ghent,  Belgium,  1910 164,659 

Gibraltar,  Spanish  Pen.,  1909 : 26,916 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  1910 784,465 

Gothenburg,  Sweden,  1910 167,818 

Granada,  Spain,  19 10 74.288 

Grimsby,  England,  1910 74,288 

Guatemala,  Guatemala,  1910 90,000 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  1910 ^ 80,pOO 

Hague,  The,  Netherlands,  1910 280,616 

H^ifax,  Canada,  1911 46,000 

Halle,  Germany,  1910 180,561 

Hamburg,  Germany,  1910 986,000 

Hamilton,  Bermuda,  1907 2,246 

Hamilton,  Canada,  1911 82,000 

Hammerfest,  Norway 2,289 

Hangchau,  China;  1909 850,000 

Hankau,  China,  1909 820,000 

Hanover,  Germanv,  1910 802,384 

Havana,  Cuba,  1910 802,526 

Havre,  France,  1911 186,159 

Hebron,  Holy  Land ; 1 8,000-19,000 

Helslngfors,  Russia,  1908 187,846 

Hobart,  Tasmania,  1911 27,719 

Hongkong,  China,  1908 829,650 

Hu6,  French  Ind.  China,  1910 60,000 

H  ull,  England,  1909 276,562 

Hyderabad,  India,  1911 600,628 

Iqulque,  Chile,  1907 40,171 

Irkutsk,  Siberia,  1908 108,060 

Jaffa,  Holy  Land 46,000 

Jerusalem,  Holy  Land,  1910 70,000 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  1910 168,680 

Kabul,  Afghanistan 60,000 

Khartum,  Egyptian  Sudan,  1909 20,956 

Khelat,  Baluchistan 14,000 

Kiev,  Russia,  1909 468,718 

Klmberley,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1911 18,666 

Kingston,  Canada 17,961 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  1911 : 67,879 

Kioto,  Japan,  1908 442,468 

Konigsberg,  Germany,  1910 246,856 

Krefeld,  Germany,  1910 189,418 

Kumassl,  Ashanti,  1910 7,000 

La  Gnalra,  Venezuela 8,000 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  1909 78,866 

La  Plata,  Argentina,  1911 100,608 

Lassa,  Tibet 16,000-20,000 

Leeds,  England,  1910 490,986 

Leghorn,  Italy,  1908 108,000 

Leicester,  England,  1910 248,874 

Leipzig,  Germany,  1910 687,686 
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Popnlatloii 

Leith,  8cotljuid,  IWl 80,489 

Libreville,  French  Congo 8,000 

Liege,  Belgium,  IWO 174,768 

Line,  France,  1911 217,807 

Lima,  Peru,  1908 140,884 

Limoges,  France,  1911 92,181 

Usbon,  Portugal,  1900 856,009 

Liverpool,  England,  1910 767,606 

Lo«nda,PorL  W.  Africa 14,000 

Lodz,  Russia,  1908 898,526 

LoDdon,  Canada,  1911 46,000 

London,  England,  1910 4,872,702 

London,  Greater,  1910 7,587,196 

Louren^  Marqaez,  Port.  £.  Africa,  1906 9,849 

Lucerne,  Switzerland,  1910 89,168 

Lucknow,  India,  1911 269,798 

Lyon,  France,  1911 628,796 

Madras,  India,  1911 618,660 

Madrid,  Spain,  1910 671,689 

Magdeburg,  Germany,  1910 279,686 

Malaga,  Spain,  1910 188,045 

ManaoB,  Brazil,  1909 60,000 

Manchester,  England,  1910 716,864 

Mandalay,  Burma,  1910 .'.188,299 

Marseille,  France,  1911 650,619 

Maskat,  Oman,  1907 26,000 

Mecca,  Turkey 80,(K)0 

Melbourne,  Australia,  1910 591,880 

Messina,  Italy,  1911 126,172 

Metz,  Germany,  1910 68,667 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  1910 470,669 

Milan,  Italy,  1911 699,200 

Mocha,  Turkey  in  Asia 5,000 

Mombasa,  Br.  E.  Africa,  1910 ^ 80,000 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  1908 8,000 

Montevideo,  Urugnay,  1909 291,466 

Montreal,  Canada,  1911 466,000 

Morocco,  Morocco 60,000 

Moscow,  Russia,  1909 1,481,200 

Munich,  Germany,  1910 695,068 

Nogoya,  Japan,  1908 878,281 

Naples,  Italy,  1911 728,208 

Nassau,  Bahama,  1910 '. 12,584 

Nazareth,  Holy  Land 11,000 

Newcastle,  England,  1911 266,671 

Nice,  France,  1911 142.94C 

Nizhni  Novgorod,  Russia,  1904 92,278 

Nottingham,  England,  1910 *. 266,471 

Nuremberg,  Germany,  1910 882,651 

Odessa,  Russia,  1909 478,900 

Oporto,  Portugal,  1900 167,955 

Osaka,  Japan,  1908 : 1,226,590 

Ottawa,  Canada,  1911 86,000 

Oxford,  England,  1910 58,220 

Palermo,  Italy,  1911 814,656 

Panama,  Panama,  1909 40,801 

Para,  Brazil 65, 000 

Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  1909 84,795 

Paris,  France,  1911 2,846,986 

Peking,  China 1,600,000 

Pemambuco,  Brazil,  1906 160,000 

Perth,  West  Australia,  1908 64,864 

Peterborough,  Canada,  1901 11,289 

Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  1911 80,589 

Pineus,  Greece,  1907 78,579 

Pisa,  Italy,  1911 65,215 

Port  Arthur,  Canada,  1901 8,214 

Port  Arthur,  China 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  1908 100,000 

Port  Said,  Egypt,  1907 49,884 

Portsmouth,  England,  1910 217,989 

Posen,  Germany,  1910 156,696 

Potsdam,  Germany,  1910 62,224 

Prague,  Austria-Hungary,  1910 228,741 

Pretoria,  Transvaal,  1910 48,609 

Puebla,  Mexico,  1910 101,214 

Qnebec,  Canada,  1910 , 78.000 

Qaeenstown,  Ireland 9,082 

Quito,  Ecuador,  1909 70,000 

Rangoon,  Burma,  1911 289,482 

2b 


Population 

Bhelms,  France,  1911 115,178 

Riga.  Russia,  1908 818,400 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  1909 1,000,000 

Rome,  Italy,  1911 688,684 

Rosario,  Argentina,  1909 176,076 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands,  1909 417,780 

Roubaix,  France,  1906 121,017 

Rouen,  France,  1906 118,469 

St.  Etienne,  France,  1906 146,788 

St.  John,  Canada,  1911 42,000 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  1911 81,601 

Petrograd,  Russia,  1910 1,907,708 

Samarkand,  Russian  Turkestan,  1906 66,166 

San  Luis  Potest,  Mexico,  1910 82,946 

San  Salvador,  Salvador,  1906 68,640 

San tiago,  Chile,  1 907 882, 724 

Santo  Domingo,  Santo  Domingo,  1909 18,626 

Santos,  Brazil,  1909 86,000 

Sfto  Paulo,  Brazil,  1909 400,000 

•  Seoul,  Korea,  1911 278,968 

Seville,  Spain,  1910 165,866 

Sevres,  Franco 6,902 

Shanghai,  China 1,000,000 

ShefHeld,  England,  1910 478,768 

Siangtan,  China,  1908 1,000,000 

Slnganfta,  China,  1908 1,000,000 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  1911 811 ,986 

Smyrna,  Turkey,  1910 860,000 

Soda,  Bulgaria,  1910 102,769 

Southampton,  England,  1910 127,167 

Stettin,  Germany,  1910 : 286,146 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  1910 841,986 

Strassburg,  Germany,  1910 178,290 

Stuttgart,  Germany,  1910 286,589 

Suchau,  China,  1908 500,000 

Sucre,  BoUv^a,  1909 28,416 

Suez,  Egypt,  1910 18.847 

Swansea,  Wales.  1910 98,817 

Sydnev,  Australia,  1910 621, 100 

Tampico,  Mexico 9,886 

Tananarive,  Madagascar,  1909 94,810 

Tangier,  Morocco,  1901 85,008 

Tashkend,  Russian  Turkestan,  1904 164,740 

Teheran,  Persia,  1905 280,009 

Tiberias,  Holy  Land,  1905 6,000 

Tientsin,  China,  1910 1,000,000 

TiHis,  Russia,  1904 196,985 

Timbuktu,  Sudan 20,000 

Tokyo,  Japan,  1908 2,186,079 

Toronto,  Canada,  1911 876,000 

Trebizond,  Turkey  in  Asia 61,000 

Trieste,  Austria-Hungary,  1910 229,476 

Tripoli,  Tripoli,  1909 80,000 

Trondhiem,  Norway,  1910 46,228 

Tunis,  Tunis,  1906 227,619 

Turin,  Italy,  1911 427,788 

Upernivik,  Greenknd 700 

Valencia,  Spain,  1910 ^88,848 

Valparaiso,  Chile,  1907 162,447 

Vancouver,  Canada,  1911  > 100,000 

Venice,  Italy,  1911 , ^JS'!?*^ 

Vera  Cruz,  if  exico,  1910 29,164 

Versailles,  France,  1911 ^'*5® 

Victoria,  Canada,  1911 •  •  -82.000 

Vienna,  Austria-Hungary,  1911 2,004,291 

Vladivostok,  Siberia,  1909 i!?' JSJ 

Warsaw,  Russia,  1909 781,179 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1911 70,729 

West  Ham,  England,  1910 828,586 

Windsor,  Canada,  1901 12,158 

Winnipeg,  Canada,  1911 185,000 

Wuchang,  China 800,000 

Yakoba,  Niger  Terr 50,000 

Yai-mouth,  Canada,  1901 6.420 

Yokohama,  Japan,  1908. 894,808 

Zanzibar  (British),  1910 86,262 

Zurich,  Switzerland,  1910 189,088 


ABEA^  POPULATION,  ETC. 


ELEVATION  OF  SOME  PLATEAUS  AND  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS 


Feet 

Ian  Plateau 6-T,000 

ua,  Andes,  Argentina  (highest  in  South  America) 22,860 

ndanao,  Philippines 10,812 

Turkey  in  Asia 1T,825 

Lc,  Alps,  France  (highest  in  Alps) 16,781 

Plateau 10-18,000 

I  Plateau 2-2,ftU0 

■azo,  Andes,  Ecuador 20,498 

I,  Andes,  Ecuador 19,618 

Caucasus,  Kussia 18,200 

3ily 10.885 

Himalayas,  Nepal  (highest  known  in  the  world). '....29,002 

;  Peak,  Kocky  MountaEas,  Wyo 18,790 

a,  Japan 12,865 

aeland 6,110 

junga 28,156 

ifrica 18,620 

iaro,  Africa  (Mghest  known  in  Africa) 19,780  • 

CO,  Australia  (highest  in  Australia) 7,886 

3oaBt  Ranges,  Canada  (highest  known  in  Canada) 19,589 

y,  Alaska  (highest  known  in  North  America) 20,464 

wea,  Hawaiian  Islands 18,805 


Feet 

Mauna  Loa,  Hawaiian  Islands 18,675 

Mayon,  Luzon  Island,  Philippines 8,900 

Mexican  Plateau 5-6,000 

Mitchell,  Appalachian  Mts.,  N.C.  (highest  in  Eastern  U.S.) 6,711 

Mt.  Marcy,  New  York " 6,844 

Mt.  Tina,  Haiti 10,800 

Orizaba,  Mexico  (highest  in  Mexico) 18,«14 

Pico  del  Turquino,  Cuba : 8,600 

Pike's  Peak,  Kocky  Mountains,  Colorado 14,1 11 

Popocatepetl,  Mexico .17,798 

Rainier,  Cascade  Mountains,  Washington 14,863 

St,  Elias,  Alaska 1 8,025 

San  Francisco  Mountain,  Arizona 12,794 

Shasta,  Cascade  Mountains,  California 14,880 

Tibet  Plateau 10-16,000 

United  States,  Western  Plateau 5-6,000 

Vesuvius,  Italy. 4,200 

Washington,   White  Mountains,  N.H.  (highest  in  North- 
eastern tJ.S.) 6,279 

Whitney,  Sierra  Nevada,  California  (highest  in  Western  U.S.).  14,502 
Yunque,  Porto  Rico 8,609 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  RIVERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


erict 
s ... 


Length  in 
Miles 


2,170 

2,000 

a 1,400 

;ie...: 2,000 

8,000 


-Mississippi 4,800 

1,783 

975 

ide 1,800 

•ence 2,200 


.2,000 


enea 


8,800 

1,850 

2,580 

icisco 1,800 


.1,770 
.1,200 
.1,000 
.  725 
.    400 


800 
500 


Basin  Area 
Sq.  Miles 

185,671 
225,049 
216,587 
590,000 
527,155 

1,257,000 
482,000 
201,720 
240,000 
580,000 

440,000 


2,500,000 
866,000 

1,200,000 
200,000 


800,000 

242,000 

140,000 

55,000 

27,000 

75,000 
88,000 


Ocean 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Arctic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 

Pacific 


Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 


Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Arctic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 
Atlantic 


Length  in 
MUes 
Eirop« 

Seine 482 

Thames 228 

Volga 2,400 

Aria 

Amur r 2,800 

Brahmaputra 1,800 

Ganges 1,500 

Hoang-ho 2,700 

Indus 1,800 

Irawadi 1,500 

Lena 2,800 

Mekong 2,800 

Ob 8,200 

Yangtse-kiang 8,200 

Yenisei 8,000 

AlHct 

Congo 2,900 

Niger 2,600 

Nile 8,400 

Zambezi 1,500 

Australia 

Darling .1,100 

Murray 1,000 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGE  LAKES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Area  in 

Sq.  Miles 

26,900 

12,500 

7,800 

169,000 

.riable  with  season  . . .  .10,000 
and  often  more 

1 870 

9,990 

)ar  Lake 11,200 

It  Lake 2,860 

iveLake 10,100 


Elevation 
in  Feet 

160 
1,812 

780 
—  85» 
800-900 


—  1,810* 
578 
200 
4,218 


Greatest 

Depth 

in  Feet 

225 
4,550 

70 
2,400 

12 


1,880 
210 

80-50 
over  660 


*  Below  sea  level. 


Area  in 
Sq.  Miles 

Huron .22,822 

Ladoga 7,000 

Manitoba 1,850 

Michigan 21,729 

Nicaragua 8,600 

Nyassa 14,000 

Ontario 7,104 

Superior 80,829 

Tanganyika 12,650 

Titicaca 8,800 

Victoria  Nyanza 80,000 

Winnipeg 9,400 


Basin  Area 
Sq.  Miles 

80,800 

6,100 

568,800 


620,000 
425,000 
440,000 
570,000 
872,700 

168,000 
960,000 
280,000 
1,000,000 
548,000 

1,500,000 


1,200,000 
568,800 

1,278,000 
600,000 


270,000 


Elevation 
in  Feet 

582 
60 
810 
682 
110 

1,500 

247 

602 

2,800 

12,875 

4,000 
710 


Ocean 

Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Caspian 


Pacific 
Indian 
Indian 
Pacific 
Indian 

Indian 
Arctic 
Pacific 
Arctic 
Pacific 

Arctic 


Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Indian 


Indian 
Indian 


Greatest 

Depth 

in  Feet 

760 
780 

870 
88 

600+ 

788 
1,008 
2,100 

700 

690+ 
70 


18. 


880,000,000 

id  Korea 55,000,000 

ina 85.000,000 

80,000,000 

ongoUans 40,000,000 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANKIND 
&40,000,0M       Cancuians 


mmm 

Europe 865,000,000 

Asia 280,000,000 

America 115,000,000 

Africa i 15,000.000 

Australasia 5,000,000 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANKIND 


BtUapiaM 171, 

Africa  and  Madagascar 158,000,000 

North  and  South  America 20,000,000 

iaerieu  iBdiun K,I7I,MI 

Mexico 8,766,000 


BrazU 4,200,00(. 

Colombia 8,160,000 

Pern  .^ 2,700,000 

Bolivia,  OuatemaJa,  and  Yeneznela 4,225,000 

United  States 260,000 

Canada 100,000 


RELIGIONS  OF  MANKIND 


Baddhists  and  Brahmins 660,000,000 

Christians 440,000,000 

Jews 8,000,000 


Mohammedans 180,000,000 

Pagans  and  others 250,000,000 


PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  COME 


Country  of  Birth  Number  in  1910 

Aastria-Hongary 258,787 

Italy 216,687 

Russian  Empire 186,792 

British  North  America 66,566 

England 46,706 


Country  of  Birth  Number  in  1910 

German  Empire 81,288 

IreUnd 29,865 

Greece 26,888 

Sweden 28,745 

Scotland 20,116 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE  FIFTEEN  STATES  WHERE  THEY  ARE  MOST  NUMEROUS 


States                   Number  of  Negroes  Percentage  of  N^^roes 

in  1900  to  Total 

Population,  1900 

1.  Geoigia 1,084,818  46.69 

2.  Mississippi 907,680  68.50 

8.  Alabama 827,807  46.24 

4.  South  Carolina 782,821  68.86 

5.  Virginia 660,722  86.68 


6.  Louisiana 660,804 

7.  North  Carolina 624,469 

8.  Texas 620,722 


47.10 
82.97 
90.86 


States  Number  of  N^^roes    Percentage  of  Negroes 

in  1900  to  Total 

Population,  1900 

9.  Tennessee 480,248  28.77 

10.  Arkansas 866,866  27.97 

11.  Kentucky 284,706  18.26 

12.  MaryUnd 285,064  19.75 

18.  Florida 280,780  48.65 

14.  Missouri 161,284  6.18 

16.  Pennsylvania 166,845  2.48 

Total  number  of  Negroes  In  1900,  8,840,789. 


INDEX   AND   PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 

KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

(Webstbb^s  International  Dictionary) 

ft,  as  in  9le  ;  ft,  as  in  sen'ftte ;  ft,  as  in  cftre ;  ft,  as  in  ftm ;  a,  as  in  arm ;  ft,  as  in  &sk ;  a,  as  in  fi'nal ;  ft,  as  in  all ; 
6,  as  in  6ye ;  d,  as  in  ^-vent' ;  §,  as  in  Snd ;  8,  as  in  fdrn ;  e,  as  in  re'cent ;  I,  as  in  ice ;  t,  as  in  t-de'a ;  i,  as  in  ill ; 
o,  as  in  5ld ;  i&,  as  in  ^bey' ;  0,  as  in  Orb ;  5,  as  in  5dd ;  fl,  as  in  iise ;  d,  as  in  d-nite' ;  n,  as  in  n^de ;  u,  as  in  full ; 
fi,  as  in  tip ;  ^,  as  in  ^m ;  ^,  as  in  pit'^ ;  oo,  as  in  food ;  d5,  as  in  foot ;  on,  as  in  out ;  oi,  as  in  oil ;  n,  representing 
simply  the  nasal  tone  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  ensemble  (ftN'saN^U),  ^  (for  voice  glide)  as  in  pardon  (par'd^n) ; 
g  (hard),  as  in  go ;  s  (sharp),  as  in  so;  z  (like  s  sonant),  as  in  zone ;  ch  (=  tsh),  as  in  chair;  sh,  for  ch,  as  in 
machine ;  zh  (=  sh  made  sonant),  for  z,  as  in  azure ;  j  (=  dzh),  for  g,  as  in  gem ;  k,  for  ch,  as  in  chorus ;  kw, 
for  qu,  as  in  queen ;  ks  (surd),  for  x,  as  in  vex ;  gz  (sonant),  for  x,  as  in  exist ;  f,  for  ph,  as  in  philosophy ;  hw, 
for  wh,  as  in  what ;  t,  for  ed,  as  in  baked ;  ng,  as  in  long ;  n  (like  ng)  for  n  before  the  sound  of  k  or  hard  g,  as 
in  bank;  n  (ordinary  sound),  as  in  no;  ^  (sonant),  for  th,  as  in  then;  th  (surd),  as  in  thin. 

The  primary  accent  is  indicated  by  a  short,  heavy  mark  (' ),  the  secondary  by  a  lighter  mark  ( ' ). 

The  numbers  refer  to  pages.  Where  several  references  are  given,  the  pages  on  which  the  principal  description 
is  to  be  found  are  indicated  by  heavier  type. 


A 


Aachen  (a'Ken),  312,  817. 

Aberdeen  (ftb'Sr-d€n),  267,  274. 

Abyssinia  (ftb'!s^inl-a),  384. 

Abyssinian  Mountains,  375. 

Acapulco  (a'kft-pool'kft),  177. 

Aconcagua,  Ht.  (-ft'kdn-kft'gwa), 
236. 

Adams,  Mt.  (-ftd'amz),  120. 

Adelaide  (ftd>^lftd),  302. 

Aden  (a'den  or  a'den),  349. 

Adirondack  Mountains  (ftdl-rdn^ 
dftk-),  61,  62. 

Adriatic  Sea  (ftd'rd-fttlk-  or  ft'drl-), 
329,  334. 

Agean  Sea  (^je'an-),  334. 

Afghanistan  (af-gftnOs-tftn'),  360. 

Africa  (ftf'ri-ka),  869-886;  animals, 
371,  372;  caravans  on  deserts, 
373-374;  Central,  382-386  (see 
Central  Africa) ;  climate,  370 ; 
coast  line,  869;  exploration  and 
settlement,  372-373;  forests,  870; 
inhabitants,  372;  islands  near, 
886 ;  lakes,  870 ;  mountains,  369 ; 
Northern,  378-880  {see  Barbary 
States,  Egypt,  and  Sahara) ;  rail- 
ways, 377,  882,  384,  386;  rivers, 
869 ;  Southern,  380-382  {see  South 
Africa) ;  surface  features,  369 ; 
west  coast,  884.  8ee  also  under 
various  countries  of  Africa. 

Agriculture,  29,  183-184.  See  under 
names  of  countries,  etc. 

Aix  la  Chapelle  (ftks-lft^shft'pSK  or 
as-),  317. 

Alabama  (ftl'ft-bft'mft),  49,  79,  80. 

Alameda  (Cal.)  (a'l^m&'dft),  138. 

Alaska  (a-lfts'ka),  127,  141,  149-152; 
climate,  149;  fishing,  149-161; 
mining,  161 ;  surface  features,  149 ; 
towns,  162. 

Albany  (N.  Y)  (ftl'bft-nl),  69,  61,  62. 

Alberta  (ftl-ber'tft),  162,  163. 


Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  (ftl'bad-kftr'- 
kft),  142, 

Aldemey  (-al'd8r  ni),  Isle  of,  266. 

Aleutian  Islands  (ft-lU'shan-),  149. 

Alexandria  (ftl'ggz-ftn'drl-ft) ,  878. 

Alfalfa  (ftl-fftl'fft),  130,  246. 

Algeria  (ftl-je'ri-a) ,  290,  373,  378. 

Algiers  (ftl-jerz'),  380. 

Allegheny  Plateau  (ftl'^gft'nl-),  49. 

Allegheny  (Pa.),  69,  67. 

Allegheny  River,  67. 

Almonds,  131.     See  also  Fruits. 

Alps  Mountains  (ftlps-),  267,  283, 
284,  319,  324,  331. 

Alsace-Lorraine  (ftl'sas'  16'ran'),  308. 

Altoona  (Pa.)  (ftl-too'nft),  69. 

Amazon  (ftm'ft.z5n),  236,  S48,  248. 

Amsterdaim  (ftm'stSr-dftm'),  280. 

Anaconda  (Mont.)  (ftn'ft-kdn'da),  137. 

Andes  Mountains  (ftnM^z-),  236, 238, 
261,  262. 

Andorra  (ftn-ddr'rft),  284,  291. 

Androscog^  (ftn'drds-kdg'^n),  40. 

Animals,  in  Africa,  872 ;  Alaska, 
162;  Arctic  regions,  14-16,  226; 
Asia,  346;  Australia,  231,  388, 
389 ;  Belgium,  281 ;  British  Isles, 
266;  Central  States,  97-98; 
Denmark,  299;  deserts,  229-280; 
Egypt,  376;  France,  286;  frigid 
zone,  226 ;  India,  366 ;  Ireland, 
270;  Mexico,  174;  The  Nether- 
lands, 278 ;  Persia,  360 ;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  169  ;  Russia  in  Asia, 
361;  South  America,  239-241; 
Spain,  292  ;  the  steppes,  231 ;  tem- 
perate zone,  17-19,  230 ;  torrid 
zone,  21-22,  227-228. 

Annapolis  (Md.)  (ftn-nftp'ft-lis),  67. 

Ann  Arbor  (Mich.),  112. 

AntiUes  (ftn-tinez  or  aN-t6l'),  178- 
179. 

Anti-trade  winds  (ftn'tl-trftd'-),  207- 
208. 

Antwerp  (ftnt'werp),  282,  288,  286. 
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Apennines  (Sp'en-ninz),  324, 826, 328. 

Apia  (ft-pe'ft  or  a'p^-a),  167. 

Appalachian  Mountains  (ftp'pft-lft'- 
chl-an-  or  -Iftch'i-an-),  4,  7,  29,  82, 
48-49,  49-60,  71-72. 

Apples,  in  Central  States,  97  ;  Mex- 
ico, 173 ;  Michigan  peninsula,  97 ; 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  63;  New 
York  State,  63 ;  Nova  Scotia,  166 ; 
Southern  States,  77;  Western 
States,  128. 

Apricots  (ft'pri-kStB),  131,  132. 

Arabia  (a-rft'bi-ft),  349;  agriculture, 
349;  animals,  349;  cities,  349; 
government,  349  ;  products,  349. 

Aral  Sea  (ftr'al-),  303. 

Ararat,  Mt.  (-ftr'A-rat),  346. 

Archangel  (ftrk-ftn'j61),  302. 

Arctic  Circle  (ark'tik-),  199. 

Arctic  Ocean,  297. 

Arequipa  (ft'ri-ke'pA),  262. 

Argentina  (ar'ggn-te'nft),  236,  239, 
242,  245-247;  agriculture,  246; 
cities,  247;  climate,  246;  com- 
merce, 247  ;  dairying,  247  ;  farm- 
ing, 246;  lumbering  and  mining, 
246-247 ;  manufacturing,  247 ; 
ranching,  246. 

Arizona  (ftr'i-zO'nft),  120,  121,  124, 
126,  142. 

Arkansas  (ftr^an-sft'),  79. 

Ascension  Island  (fts-s6i/shiin-),  386. 

Ashland  (Wis.)  (ftshland),  104. 

Asheville  (N.C.)  (ftsh'vil),  73. 

Asia  (a'shi-a),  841-368;  anunals, 
341-346 ;  area,  341 ;  climate,  341 ; 
mountains,  343-344 ;  people,  344  ; 
rivers,  344;  surface  features, 
341-343;  see  aZso  under  countries 
of  A.sia 

Astoria  (Ore.)  (Ss-tO'rl-ft),  126,  127, 
140. 

Asuncion  (ft-sd6n's^-i&n'),  248. 

Atacama,  Desert  of  (-a'ta-kft'mft), 
239,  266. 
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IS  (&th'6nz),  3S9. 
ito   (Ga.)    (ftt-ian'tA),    81,  82, 
87 

Mountains  (&t1as-),  378. 
m  (Me.)  (a^biirn),  42. 
rn  (N.  Y.),  59. 
[and  (ak'land),  893. 
sta  (Ga.)  (a-gfis'ta),  82. 
sta  (Me.),  40,  42. 
n  (Tex.)  (as'tin),  88. 
alia  (a«-traai-a),  886-892 ;  agri- 
:ure,  890;    animals,   388-889; 
1,  386 ;  cities,  391-392 ;  climate, 
;  coast  line,  886 ;  dairying,  390 ; 
lestic  animals,  390;  fishing,  390; 
erament,388;  history,  388, 390; 
lufacturing,  391 ;  mining,  390- 
;     native    inhabitants,     388; 
Its,  387-388 ;  rivers,  387  ;  sheep 
ing,  390;  surface  features,  386; 
etation,  387.     8ee  also  under 
ious  countries  of  Australia, 
ia  (as'tri-A),  808. 
ia-Hungary  (-hun'ga-rl),  880- 
;  agriculture,  332 ;  cities,  333- 
;    climate,   331;    government, 
;  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
,  383 ;  lumbering,  332  ;  manu- 
uring,  333;  mining,  332-333; 
pie,  331 ;  rainfall,  Si ;  surface 
ures,  331 ;  variety  of  races  and 
x)ms,  331-332. 

rotation  of  earth  on  its,  198-199. 
9  Islands  (&-zOrz'-),  295. 

B 

on  (bftbl-liin),  348. 

id  (bag-dad'  or  bSg'd&d),  348. 

aas  (ba-ha'mas),  179. 

(ba-6'i),  245. 

Island  (ba'kSr-),  158. 
,  Ht,  120. 
(ba-koo'),  806. 
ric  Isles  (bai'^-SrOk-),  295. 
a  Mountains  (bal-kan'-  or  b^l'- 
-),  334,  336. 
Q  Peninsula,  334-340. 
at  (bai'la-raf),  392. 

Sea  (bftl'tik-),  259,  296,  300, 

310. 

lore  (Md.)  (bal'ti-mftr),  51,  63, 
30,  67,  189. 

listan  (ba-loo'chl£kt&n'),  362. 
}0,  160,  366,  361,  365. 
AS,  Central  Anierica,  178; 
a  and  Porto  Rico,  153 ;  Guiana, 
;  Haiti,  179;  Jamaica,  178; 
ico,  174  ;  Pacific  islands,  394 ; 
ippine  Islands,  169 ;  South 
ca,  381 ;  tropical  Andean  coun- 

249. 
ok  (banHcokO,  362. 
r  (Me.)  (ban'gdr),  40,  41. 
y    States    (bar^ba-rl-),    373, 
380;  agriculture,  378;  cities, 
380  ;  climate,  378;  inhabitants, 

380  ;   products,  378  ;   surface 
ires,  378. 
ona  (bar's^-lo^nA),  294. 


Bar  Harbor  (Me.),  46. 

Barley,  in  Austria-Hungary,  332 ; 
British  Isles,  266  ;  Central  States, 
98;  Chile,  266;  Ecuador,  251; 
Egypt,  376 ;  Germany,  311 ;  Ire- 
land, 270  ;  The  Netherlands,  278 ; 
Northwestern  States,  127  ;  Ontario, 
166;  Persia,  349;  Russia,  304; 
Spain,  292;  Sweden,  298;  Vene- 
zuela, 248. 

Barmen  (b&r'men),  317. 

Barre  (Vt.)  (bftr'r*),  36. 

Basel  (ba'z6l),  322. 

Basin  Ranges,  120. 

Batayia  (ba-ta'vi-a),  893. 

Bath  (Me.),  41. 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  (bat'tin  roozh'), 
88. 

Bavaria  (bA-va'ri-A),  316. 

Bay  City  (Mich.),  106. 

Beans,  in  British  Isles,  265;  The 
Netherlands,  278 ;  Venezuela, 
248. 

Belfast  (b^-ftof  or  bgl'ftot),  270, 
274. 

Belgium  (b^'ji-iim),  280-288 ;  agri- 
culture, 281;  cities,  282,  283;  col- 
onies, 282,  384-386;  commerce, 
282;  government,  281;  manufac- 
turing, 282,  283 ;  mining,  281-282 ; 
population,  280-281;  surface  fea- 
tures, 280. 

Belgrade  (b^l'grad'),  335-336. 

Belize  (be-lez'),  177. 

Bellingham  (Wash.)  (bSllng-am), 
126,  127,  141. 

Belt  of  calms,  209,  212. 

Benares  (bSn-a'rez),  367. 

Bendigo  (b€n'di-g6),  392. 

Ben  Nevis  (-nfi'vis),  264. 

Benue  River  (bSn'w^),  382. 

Bergen  (bar'gen),  298. 

Bering  Sea  (bearing-),  149, 160. 

Berkeley  (Cal.)  (bSrkli),  138. 

Berkshire  Hills  (bSrk'shir-),  32,  46. 

Berlin  (b6r-l$n'),  314-316. 

Bermudas  (bSr-mu'das),  180. 

Berne  (bSm),  322. 

Bethlehem  (bSthl^-h^m  or  -l^-em), 
347. 

Bhutan' (bd5-tan0,  366. 

Biddeford  (Me.)  (bid'd^fSrd),  42. 

Billings  (Mont.)  (bllllngz),  133, 134. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  (bing'am-ttin), 
69,  60. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  (bSr'mlng-am  or 
-ham),  79,  82. 

Birmingham  (Eng.)  (bSr'mlng-am), 
267,  269,  271. 

Bisbee  (Ariz.)  (biz'bee),  124,  142. 

Black  Forest,  311,  313. 

Black  mils,  106. 

Black  Sea,  302,  307,  333,  337. 

BUnc,  Mont  (m5N'  blaN'),  284. 

Bogota  (bo'gO-ta'),  260. 

Boise  (Idaho)  (boi'zA),  138. 

Bokhara,  city  of  (-b6-Ka'r&),  361, 362. 

Bolivia  (b6-llv1-a),  241,  247,  248, 
262-264. 

Bombay (  bdm-ba^,  367. 


Boot  and  shoe  making,  42-43,  60, 
113,  168. 

Bordeaux  (bOr'dO'),  289. 

Borneo  (bdr'n^-6),  393. 

Bosporus  (bds'p^-riis),  336,  337. 

Boston  (Mass.)  (bOs^ttin),  37,44-46, 
189. 

Boulogne  (bd5-l0n'),  289. 

Bradford  (Eng.)  (brad'fard),  268, 
271. 

Bradford  (Pa.),  56. 

Brahmaputra  (bra'mi-poo'tra),  363. 

BrazU  (bra-sdl'),  236,  242,  248-245; 
area,  243,  396 ;  cities,  245 ;  climate, 
243;  drainage,  243;  forests,  243- 
244;  mining  and  manufacturing, 
246;  products,  244-246;  rivers,  243. 

Bremen  (brgm'en),  308,  316. 

Breslau  (bres^ou),  312,  816. 

Brick  making,  69,  107. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  (brij'pOrt),  43. 

Brindisi  (br6n'dd-z6),  323. 

Bristol  (bris'ttil),  271,  278. 

British  AMca  (brltOsh  afM-ki),  373, 
381 

British  Columbia  (-ki-ltlm'bi-a),  127, 
162,  163,  166. 

British  Empire  (-Sm'plr),  273. 

British  Guiana  (-gd-a'n&),  248. 

British  Honduras  (-hdn-du'ras),  177. 

British  Isles,  268-276;  agriculture, 
266-266 ;  animals,  266 ;  area,  263, 
396;  cities,  271-276;  climate,  264; 
coast  line,  264 ;  colonies,  275 ;  farm 
products,  265;  fishing,  266-267; 
foreign  commerce,  275;  govern- 
ment, 276 ;  grazing,  265 ;  inhab- 
itants, 263;  manufacturing,  267- 
270;  mining,  267;  mountains,  264; 
navy,  275;  population,  266,  396; 
position,  263 ;  ships  and  shipping, 
276-276 ;  surface  features,  264. 

British  Straits  Settlements,  362. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  (brdk'tun),  42. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  (broSk'lin;),  62,  63. 

Brunswick  (Ga.)  (briinz'wik),  73. 

Brussels  (brfis'selz),  283. 

Bucharest  (boo'ka-rest'  or  bti'-),  836. 

Budapest  (baa'da-p^st),  333,  384. 

Buenos  Aires  (bO'nC^  a'rlz),  247. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)(btif'fa-16),  59, 61, 62, 
64-65,  105. 

Building  stones,  4 ;  in  Belgium,  282 ; 
British  Isles,  267  ;  Canada,  166  ; 
Central  States,  106 ;  France,  286 ; 
Ireland,  270;  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  57  ;  New  England,  35-36 ; 
New  York,  57  ;  Pennsylvania,  57  ; 
Southern  States,  79;  Western 
States,  126. 

Bulgaria,  (bd61-g&'ri-a),  335,  836. 

Bullfrog  (Nev.),  123. 

Burlin^on  (Vt.)(bftrning-ttin),  46. 

Burma  (btli^ma) ,  362,  367. 

Butte  (Mont.)  (bat),  124,  137. 


Cadiz  (kadtz),  294. 

Cairo  (ki'rft),  374,  375,  877. 
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Calais  (ka'lftO»  289- 

Calcutta  (kftl-kfit'U),  366,  867. 

Calgary  (kai'gi-r!),  166. 

California  (kai'I-fdr'nI-&),  66,  119, 
120,  124,  126,  128,  129,  131-132, 
138-140. 

Callao  (kal-la'«  or  kil-yS'*),  262. 

Calumet  (Mich.)  (kai'trnfit),  106. 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  (kam'brij),  273. 

Cambridge  (Mass.))  ^^• 

Camden  (N.J.)  (kftmMen),  69,  66, 
361. 

Camels,  in  Arabia,  349 ;  Egypt,  876. 

Campos  (k&N'poosh),  238. 

Canada  (k&n'&-d&),  162,  161-170; 
agriculture,  164-166;  cities,  167- 
170;  climate,  162-163;  fishing, 
163-164;  forests,  163;  govern- 
ment, 162  ;  history,  161-162  ;  lum- 
bering, 163 ;  mining,  166 ;  popu- 
lation, 182 ;  surface  features,  162 ; 
transportation,  167. 

Canals,  in  China,  366;  drainage 
canal,  Chicago,  111 ;  Erie,  60,  61. 
64,  65,  167  ;  Germany,  314,  316 ; 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  317  ;  Manchester- 
Liverpool  ship  canal,  274 ;  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  61 ;  Panama,  88, 
164-166,  377  ;  Soo  Canal,  108 ; 
Suez,  877;  in  United  Kingdom, 
272. 

Canary  Islands,  296,  386. 

Cancer,  Tropic  of,  200. 

Cantabrian  Mountains  (kan-t&'brl- 
an-),  291,  292. 

Canton  (kftn-tdnO,  367. 

Cape  Breton  Island  (-brlt'tin-  or 
-brgfan-),  166. 

Cape  Colony,  373,  380. 

Cape  May  (N.  J.),  61. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  373. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Colony  of,  381, 
382. 

Cape  Town,  380,  382. 

Cape  Verde  Islands   (-v8rd-),  296, 

Capricorn,  Tropic  of,  200. 

Caracas  (k&-r&'k&s),  248. 

Cardiff  (kftr'dlf),  274. 

Caribbean  Sea  (k&r'Ib-be'an-),  178. 

Carpathian  Mountains  (kar-pft'thl- 
on^),  331. 

Carpet  manufacturing,  60,  66,  268, 
288. 

Carrara  marble  (kar-ra'rd^),  326. 

Cascade  Ranges,  30,  120. 

Caspian  Sea  (k&'pl-an-),  303. 

Catskills  (k&ts'klls),  62. 

Cattle  raising,  in  Alaska,  162 ;  Ara- 
bia, 361 ;  Argentina,  246 ;  Austra- 
lia, 390;  Austria-Hungary,  332; 
Balkan  Peninsula,  336, 336;  Brazil, 
246;  British  Isles,  266;  Canada, 
166 ;  Central  States,  97-98  ;  Chan- 
nel Islands,  266 ;  Chile,  266 ;  Co- 
lombia, 260 ;  Ecuador,  261 ;  Egypt, 
376  ;  France,  286 ;  Germany,  312  ; 
Great  Plains,  100-101 ;  Ireland, 
270;  Madagascar,  386;  Mexico, 
174;  Tlie  Netherlands,  278 ;  Para- 


guay, 248 ;  Peru,  261 ;  Russia, 
304 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  361 ;  South 
Africa,  381 ;  Southern  States,  78  ; 
Spain,  292 ;  Turkey  in  Europe, 
836-337  ;  United  States,  187  ;  Uru- 
guay, 247  ;  world  distribution  of 
industry,  400,  401. 

Caucasian  race  (kft-k§,'shan-),  232- 
233. 

Caucasus  Mountains  (kalcA-slis-), 
267,  802,  308. 

Cayuga,  Lake  (-kft-yoo'g4),  66. 

Celebes  (sSKe-bCz),  393. 

Cement,  production  of,  60,  79,  106, 
107. 

Central  Africa,  382-386  ;  divisions, 
383-^6  ;  native  inhabitants,  383  ; 
the  Sudan,  383 ;  value  of  rivers 
for  transportation,  382-388 ;  west 
coast  countries,  384. 

Central  America,  177-178,  182. 

Central  States,  91-116 ;  agriculture, 
93-101;  cities,  108-116;  climate, 
92-98 ;  dairying,  97,  98, 106  ;  farm- 
ing, 93-96  ;  fishing,  102  ;  level  land 
and  mountains,  91-92 ;  lumber- 
ing, 102 ;  manufacturing,  106-107  ; 
mining,  102-106;  rainfall,  93; 
ranching,  99-101 ;  surface  features, 
91-93 ;  transportation  of  goods, 
107-l(fe. 

Cettinje  (tsg't^n-yft),  336. 

Ceylon  (s^l6n'),  867. 

Chad,  Lake  (-ch&d),  870,  384. 

Cliampaign  (III.)  (sh&m-p&n'),  HI. 

Channel  Islands,  266. 

Charleston  (S.C.)  (chfirlz'tfin),  73, 
77  80  87 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  (sharast),  82. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  (ch&t'ta-noo'- 
gA),  79,  81,  82,  87. 

Chehalis  River  (ch^-h&ais-),  142. 

Chelan,  Lake  (-che'lSnO,  146. 

Chelsea  (Mass.)  (ch^l's^),  46. 

Chemnitz  (kem'nits),  316. 

Chesapeake  Bay  (chgs'&-pek.)  60,'  61, 
60,68. 

Chester  (Pa.)  (chfis'tSr),  66. 

Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  (shi'gn'),  130. 

Chicago  (111.)  (shi-Wg*),  106,  106, 
108-111. 

Chicago  River,  108. 

Chile  (che'li),  238,  239,  242,  264- 

866  ;  agriculture,  266 ;  cities,  266 ; 
climate,  264 ;  manufacturing,  266  ; 
mining,  264 ;  progress,  266;  suriace 
features,  264. 

Chimborazo»   Mt.    (-chlm'b6-ra'z6), 

261. 
China,  Republic  of   (-chrn&),  862- 

867  ;  agriculture,  356  ;  ai'ea,  364 ; 
backwardness,  363  ;  canals,  366  ; 
character  of  people,  363 ;  cities, 
867;  fishing,  866;  floods,  364; 
government,  363  ;  Great  Wall,  362- 
363 ;  manufacturing,  366 ;  min- 
erals, 366-366;  population,  363- 
364  ;  products,  366  ;  religion,  363  ; 
transportation,  366. 

Christinia  (kris-t^-a'n^-ft),  297-298. 


Cinchona  (sln-kO^nA),  261. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  (sin'sin-n&'tl),  98, 
107,  116. 

Clarksville  (Tenn.),  77. 

Cleveland  (O.)  (klgvaand),  106, 112. 

Coal,  2-3,  29-80,  64r-66;  anthracite 
and  soft  or  bituminous,  3 ;  Ai^n- 
tina,  247  ;  Australia,  391 ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  838 ;  Belgium,  281, 282 
Brazil,   245;    British    Isles,  267 
Canada,  166 ;  Central  States,  102- 
103;      Chile,    264;     China,  866 
Colorado,     126;      Europe,    269 
France,  286;  French  Indo-China 
362  ;   Germany,  312  ;  India,  366 
Japan,  369;  Middle  Atlantic  States 
64  ;    Montana,  123 ;   The  Nether 
lands,  279;    New  Zealand,  392 
Peru,   261;    Russia,    306;    South 
Africa,  381 ;  Southern  States,  79 
Spanish  peninsula,  292  ;  Sweden 
299 ;  United  States,  29,  30 ;  Wales 
267  ;  Western  States,  122, 124, 126 
world  distribution  of,  402,  403. 

Coastal  Plains,  4&-49,  71,  72. 

Coast  Ranges,  80,  120. 

Cobalt  (konbalt),  166. 

Cocoa  (kO'k6),  in  Belgian  Congo, 
886 ;  Brazil,  246 ;  Central  America, 
178;  Colombia,  260;  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  163;  Ecuador,  261; 
Guiana,  248 ;  method  of  produc- 
tion, 261 ;  Peru,  261 ;  Philippine 
Islands,  169 ;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249  ;  Venezuela,  248  ; 
world  distribution  of  industry, 
400. 

Cocoanuts,  in  Bahamas,  179 ;  Ceylon, 
867  ;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  163 ; 
Florida,  78 ;  India,  366 ;  Mexico, 
174 ;  Philippine  Islands,  169 ; 
Straits  Settlements,  362. 

Cceur  d'Alene  (Idaho)  (ker  d&-lin'), 
124,  137. 

Coffee,  in  Abyssinia,  884 ;  Argentina, 
246;  Brazil,  244-246;  Central 
America,  178 ;  Ceylon,  367  ;  Co- 
lombia, 260;  Costa  Rica,  178; 
Cuba  and  Porto  ^ico,  163;  East 
Indies,  397 ;  Ecuador,  261;  Guiana, 
248 ;  Haiti,  179 ;  Hawaiian  Islands, 
167  ;  Java,  393  ;  Madagascar,  386 ; 
Mexico,  174 ;  Mocha,  349 ;  Pacific 
islands,  394;  Peru,  261;  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  169 ;  South  Africa, 
381 ;  tropical  Andean  countries, 
249 ;  Venezuela,  248  ;  world  dis- 
tribution of  industry,  399,  400. 

Colima,  Mt.  (-kd-l€'ma),  172. 

Cologne  (k6-l6n'),  309,  312,  817. 

Colombia  (k6-l6m'b^.&),  248, 249-261. 

Colon  (k6.l6nO,  164. 

Colorado  (k61'*-ra'd6),  123, 126, 129, 
130,  134,  136,  136-137,  143,  171. 

Colorado  Canyon  (-k&n'ytln),  148, 
146. 

Colorado  Plateau,  120. 

Colorado  River,  121,  146. 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.),  187. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  (k6-lum'bl-A),  82, 
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nbia,  District  of,  67. 

nbia  Plateau,  120. 

nbia  River,  121,  132, 136. 

nbus   (0.)    (ki-ltim'btis),   112, 

)rd  (N.  H.)  (kfinncerd),  36. 

0,  Belgian  (-kdn'gft),  282,  884- 

I. 

0  River,    369,    370,    382-S83, 

9  State,  282,  384-^6. 
Bcticut  (kSn-netl-ktit),  43,  46. 
ecticut  River,  38,  43. 
:antinople    (k5n-8t&n'ti-nO'pU), 
,  887. 

ihaeen  (kd'pen-ha'gen),  300. 
er,  3 ;  in  Argentina,  247 ;  Ari- 
la,  124 ;  Australia,  391 ;  Austrisi- 
ngary,  332;  Bolivia,  262-263; 
tish  Isles,  267;  Canada,  166; 
itral  States,  106-106 ;  Chile,  264; 
orado,  123;  Cuba,  163;  Ger- 
ny,  312;  Japan,  369;  Mexico, 
>;  Montana,  123,  124;  Norway, 
;  Peru,  261;  Russia,  306;  South 
ica,  381;   Spanish  Peninsula, 

;  Sweden,  299 ;  Tennessee,  80 ; 
ited  States,  29, 30, 404  ;  Western 
tes,  122,  123,  124. 
carving  and  coral  fishing,  Italy, 
,  326. 

Hera,  the  (kdr-dlllSr-A),  4,  30. 
►ba  (kfti-'dft-va),  247. 

in  Australia,  390;  Austria- 
ngary,  332 ;  Brazil,  246;  Central 
tes,  94,  96-96  ;  cultivation  and 
vesting  of,  96;  Egypt,  376; 
ent  of  production  in  Central 
tes,  96 ;  geographic  distribution 

world's  production  of,  397 ; 
[y,  326 ;  Northwestern  States, 

;  Ontario,  166;  Peru,  261; 
ions  of  production  in  United 
tes,  182,  183;  Russia,  304; 
3sia  in  Asia,  361 ;  Servla,  336 ; 
ithem  States,  78  ;  Spain,  292 ; 
pical  Andean  countries,  249; 
i-key  in  Europe,  336;  uses  to 
ich  put,  96J96. 

Rica  (k68'tar6'k&),  177, 178. 
axi,  Mt.  (-kO'ti-piks'*),  261. 
Q,  in  Brazil,  246 ;  Egypt,  376 ; 
nch  Indo-China,  '362 ;  Guiana, 

;  India,  366;  Korea,  361; 
xico,  174 ;  Persia,  349 ;  Peru, 

;  Russia  in  Asia,  361 ;  sections 
the  world  which  produce,  401 ; 
ithern  Russia,  304 ;  Southern 
tes,    74 ;    Spanish     peninsula, 

;  in  Texas,  88 ;  United  States, 

« 

Q  manufacturing,  Austria-Hun- 
y,  333 ;  Belgium,  282 ;  Brazil, 
;  France,  286 ;  Germany,  313 ; 
at    Britain,    268-269;    India, 
;  Italy,  326  ;  Japan,  369 ;  Mid- 
Atlantic  States,  60 ;  New  Eng- 
i,  41-42 ;  Russia,  306 ;    South- 
States,  82 ;  Switzerland,  322. 
Dseed  oil,  83. 


Council  Bluifs   (Iowa)    (koun'sll-), 

116. 
Covington  (Ky.)  (kiiv^g-tiin),  116. 
Crater  Lake  (kr&'ter-),  146-146. 
Crete  (kret),  340. 
Cripple  Creek  (Colo. )  (krip'p'l  krCk), 

CubaVka^bd),  76, 152-164;  agricul- 
ture, 163;  cities,  164;  climate,  162 ; 
minerals,  163;  size,  162;  timber, 
163 ;  transportation,  163-154. 

Cuzco  (koos'ki),  242,  249,  262. 

Cyclonic  storms  (st-kl5n1k-),  214- 
217,  262. 

D 

Dairying,  statistics  of,  in  United 
States,  187.  See  also  *  *  dairying ' ' 
under  names  of  countries. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  (d&ll&s),  88. 

Danube  River  (dftn'ab-),  267,  331, 
333. 

DanviUe  (Va.)  (dan'vil),  62,  68,  82. 

DardaneUes  (dar'd&-nglz'),  336. 

Darling  River  (darling-),  387. 

Dates,  in  Africa,  376  ;  Arabia,  349 ; 
Arizona,  133 ;  Barbiuy  States,  378 ; 
Egypt,  876;  Spanish  peninsula,  292. 

Davenport  (Iowa)  (dav'cn-pOrt),  114. 

Dawson  City  (dft'sQn-),  162,  166. 

Dayton  (O.)  (da'ttin),  116. 

Dead  Sea,  347. 

DeUgoa  Bay  (dei'a-gO'a-),  382. 

Delaware  (dei'd^war),  63,  59. 

Delaware  Bay,  60. 

Delaware  River,  49. 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  49. 

Delhi  (dei'hi),  366. 

Deltas,  6,  376. 

Denmark  (dSn'mark),  296,  296,  899- 
800;  agriculture,  299;  colonies, 
300;  commerce,  299,  300;  dairy- 
ing, 299;  fishing,  299;  govern- 
ment, 296 ;  hogs,  299 ;  horses, 
299  ;  manufacturing,  300  ;  X)eople, 
296 ;  reasons  for  independence, 
296 ;  sheep,  299 ;  surface  features, 
296. 

Denver  (Colo.)  (d6n'v5r),  129,  130, 
136,  186-187. 

Deserts,  229;  in  Africa,  370,  372; 
Atacama,  23,  266 ;  in  Australia, 
386,  387;  Gobi,  344;  in  India  and 
Baluchistan,  363;  Sahara,  370, 
372,  373-374;  western  United 
States,  120-121. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  (de  moin'),  116. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  ((ft-troif),  106, 111- 
112. 

Diamonds,  Brazil,  246 ;  South' Africa, 
381-382.    See  also  Precious  stones. 

District  of  Columbia,  67. 

Douglas  (Ariz.)  (dug'lAs),  124. 

Douglas  Island,  161. 

Dooro  (dO'ido),  296. 

Dover  (N.  H.)  (dO'vSr),  42. 

Dover,  Strait  of,  289. 

Dresden  (drgz'den),  312,  816. 

Dry  farmmg,  99. 

Dublin  (dfibOIn),  274-275. 


Dnbuqne  (di^-bOk^,  114. 

Dulutb  (Minn.)  (di>-l6oth'),  97, 102, 

104,  106. 
Dundee  (dtin-deO*  274. 
Durango  (ddb-ran'gi),  175. 
Durban  (dilr'ban  or  diir'ban),  382. 
Durham  (N.C.)  (dfir'om),  77,  83. 
Dutch  Guiana,  248. 
Dyewoods,     Brazil,    244 ;     Central 

America,    177  ;     Paraguay,  248 ; 

Venezuela,  248. 

B 

Earth,  animals,  227-231 ;  axis,  198 ; 

circumference,  198 ;  diameter,  1^; 

gravitation,  198-199;  motions  of, 

198 ;  orbit,  198 ;  peoples,  231-236 ; 

plants,  227-231 ;  zones,  200-201. 
Earthquakes,  4;  Caracas,  Venezuela, 

248;  Grecian  Archipelago,  839-^40; 

Iceland,   300  ;  Japan,  360  ;  South 

America,  236  ;  West  Indies,  178. 
East  Indies  (-InM^z),  280, 303. 
East  Livermore  (Me.)  (-Ilv'8r-m6r), 

East  Millinocket  (Me.)  (-mll-Un- 
Ock'St),  41. 

Eastport  (Me.),  38. 

Ebony,  163,  168,  384. 

Ebro  River  (&'br6),  291. 

Ecuador  (6k'wardOr'  or  6k'-),  241, 
248,  261. 

Edinburgh  (6d'n-btir-6),  271,  274. 

Egypt  (6'jlpt),  873,  374^78;   agri- 
culture, 376;  cities,  377-378;  cli 
mate,  374-376;  government,  377 
history,  376-377;  irrigation,  377 
Nile  River  and  importance  of,  376- 
376;  Suez  Canal,  377. 

Egyptian  Sudan  (e-jip'sh.an  soo'- 
danO,  383. 

Elba  (m>k),  326. 

Elberfeld  (6ia)Sr-f61t'),  317. 

Elbe  River  (61b-),  316,  316,  334. 

Elbruz,  Mt  (-61'br6oz'),  302. 

Elizabeth  (N.J.)  (d-llz'a-b6th),  62. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  (61-mi'ra),  69. 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  (61  pS's*),  88. 

Enfield  Falls  (6n'feld-),  10. 

England  (In'gland),  26-26,  263,  267, 
268,  269,  271.     See  British  Isles. 

Equator,  202. 

Equatorial  Drift,  220-221. 

Erie  (Pa.)  (6'ri),  69,  67. 

Erie  Canal,  60,  61,  64,  66,  167. 

Erie,  Lake,  97. 

Eritrea  (ft'r*-tri'&),  384. 

Eskimos  (6sn£i-m6z),  22,  170,  199, 
227,  230. 

Essen  (6s'sen),  317. 

Euphrates  River  (d-frfi'tSz-),  348. 

Eurasia  (d-r&'shi-A),  267. 

Europe  (u'rtlp),  2t67-840;  climate, 
260;  coal  beds,  269;  coast  line, 
269-260  ;  countries  of,  262-263 ; 
crops,  260-261;  Ice  Age,  269; 
immigrants  from,  in  United  States, 
27-28;  inland  seas,  262;  moun- 
tains, 267;  population,  260 ;  rain- 
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fall,  261-262;  surface  features, 
257-259.  See  also  under  various 
countries  of  Europe. 

Evanston  (III.)  (6v'anz-tun),  111. 

Evansyille  (Ind.)  (fiv'ans-vll),  116. 

Everest,  Mt.  (-@v'er-gst),  242. 

Everett  (Wash.)  (6v'8r-et),  126, 141. 

P 

Falkland  Islands  (fakaond-),  256. 

Fall  Line,  49,  66,  71. 

Fall  River  (Mass.),  42,  43. 

Fargo  (N.D.)  (far'gft),  97. 

Faroe  Islands  (f&'r6-),  300. 

Fez,  380. 

Fiber  products,  Mexico,  173,  175. 

Figs,  in  Arizona,  133;  Barbary 
States,  378;  California,  128,  131, 
132 ;  Egypt,  376 ;  southern  Eu- 
rope, 261 ;  Spanish  peninsula,  292  ; 
Turkey,  336 ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  345. 

Fiji  IsUnds  (fe'je-)i  ^^' 

Findlay  (0.)  (findlft),  103.* 

Finland  (fin'lond),  307. 

Finland,  Gulf  of,  306. 

Fisheries,  cod,  37, 126,  150, 164,  266, 
297;  haddock,  266;  halibut,  87, 
126;  herring,  38,  266;  lobster,  38; 
mackerel,  37;  oyster,  38,  51-52, 
73,  126,  266;  salmon,  127,  150, 
164,  266;  shad,  51;  shellfish  in 
New  England,  38 ;  sponge,  73, 179, 
325,  339. 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  (fich'biirg) ,  43. 

Fiume  (f6-o6'mft),  334. 

Flanders  (fl&n'dSra),  281. 

Flax,  in  Austria-Hungary,  332 ;  Bel- 
gium, 281;  Central  States,  98; 
Ireland,  270;  Italy,  325;  The 
Netherlands,  278;  Ontario,  166; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  336 ;  use  of,  for 
linen,  and  description  of  method 
of  preparation,  270. 

Flood  plains,  Mississippi  River,  72, 
85-86;  China,  354;  Nile  River, 
375-376. 

Florence  (flSr'ens),  329. 

Florida  (florl-dd),  71,  72,  73,  78,  80, 
88,92. 

Flour  Mills,  in  Australia,  391 ;  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 333;  Brazil,  245; 
Budapest,  3i34;  Minneapolis,  113- 
114;  Rochester,  60;  Russia,  306, 
307;  Spokane,  137 ;  Winnipeg,  165. 

Forest  products,  in  Central  America, 
177;  Central  States,  106;  East 
Indies,  393 ;  Germany,  313 ;  Maine, 
40-41;  Mexico,  172-173;  .  New 
England,  33;  Norway,  297  ;  South- 
em  States,  81-82. 

Forests.     See  Trees. 

Formosa  (fdr-mO'sa)  357. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.),  88. 

France  (frans),  288-290 ;  agriculture, 
284-285;  area,  396;  cities,  286- 
290;  colonies,  290;  geographical 
position,  283 ;  government,  284 ; 
manufacturing,  285-286 ;  mining, 
285;   naval  power,  290;  popula- 


tion, 283-284,  396  ;  settlements  of, 
in  America,  25  ;  surface  features, 
284. 

Frankfurt  (frank'fdort),  317. 

Fredericton  (N.B.),  163. 

French  Guiana  (-gS-a'n&),  248. 

French  Indo-China,  361,  362. 

Fresno  (Cal.)  (frfiz'ni),  128. 

Fruits,  in  Arabia,  349;  Argentina, 
246 ;  Arizona,  133 ;  Australia,  390  ; 
Bahamas,  179;  Belgium,  281; 
Brazil,  244,  246  ;  California,  128- 
129,  131-132;  Central  America, 
178;  Ceylon, '367;  Chile,  255; 
Colombia,  250;  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  153;  Egypt,  376;  Europe, 
261;  France,  285;  Great  Lake 
region,  97  ;  Greece,  339  ;  Hawaiian 
Islands,  157;  Italy,  325,  327; 
Jamaica,  178  ;  Mexico,  173,  174  ; 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  52-53; 
Northwestern  States,  127 ;  Ontario, 
166 ;  Pacific  coast  of  United  States, 
128  ;  Pacific  islands,  394  ;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  159  ;  principal  regions 
for  production,  in  United  States, 
185 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  351 ;  Servia, 
336 ;  Southern  States,  77-78  ;  trop- 
ical Andean  countries,  249 ;  Uru- 
guay, 247  ;  Venezuela,  248  ;  West- 
em  States,  128;  West  Indies,  178, 
179. 

Furs,  304. 

Fustic,  163,  177. 


Galdpagos  Islands  (gA-l&'p&-g^), 
255. 

Galilee,  Sea  of  (-gftll-le),  347. 

Galveston  (Tex.)  (gaiV6s-ttin),  17, 
89  189. 

Ganges  -'(gftn^jSz),  363,  364,  366, 
367. 

Garonne  (ga'rftn'),  289. 

Geneva  (J6-ne'va),  322. 

Geneva,  Lake,  290,  322. 

Genoa  (jgn'6-&),  327,  829. 

Georgia  (jdr'ji-a),  73,  74,  75,  79,  80. 

German  Empire  (jSr'man-),  308-819 ; 
advantages  of  location,  308 ;  agri- 
culture, 311-312;  area,  308;  boun- 
dary irregularities,  308-309 ;  cities, 
314-317;  climate,  310-^11 ;  colonies, 
314 ;  defense  measures,  309 ;  drain- 
age, 310  ;  education,  314 ;  establish- 
ment of,  308;  government,  308, 
314;  live  stock,  312;  lumbering, 
311 ;  manufacturing,  312-313 ; 
mining,  312 ;  population,  308,  396 ; 
progress  and  reasons  for,  314; 
rainfall,  311 ;  surface  features,  309- 
310;  transportation,  314. 

Geysers,  143,  144,  300,  392. 

Ghent  (g^nt),  283. 

Gibraltar  (ji-bral'tSr),  294. 

Gila  River  (hS'la-),  132. 

Glacier  (glSs'shSr  or  glftsl-Sr),  Alas- 
kan, 149;  in  early  New  England, 
32-^3 ;  the  Greenland  Glacier,  7-8 ; 


in  New  Zealand,  892 ;  in  Switzer- 
land, 320. 

Glasgow  (glSs^i  or  -gt),  269,  271, 
274. 

Glass  making,  in  Austria-Hungary, 
333 ;  Belgium,  282, 383 ;  Italy,  326 ; 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  59. 

Gloucester  (Mass.)  (glds'tSr),  36,  37. 

Goats,  in  Arabia,  349;  Austria- 
Hungary,  332;  Denmark,  299; 
Egypt,  376;  Greece,  339;  Italy, 
325;  Persia,  350;  South  Africa, 
381 ;  Spain,  292 ;  Western  States, 
133. 

Gobi,  Desert  of  (-gO^b^Oi  344,  354. 

Gold,  in  Abyssinia,  384  ;  Alaska, 
151 ;  Argentina,  247  ;  Australia, 
388,    390-391 ;    Austria-Hungary, 

.  332 ;  Belgian  Congo,  386 ;  Black 
Hills,  106;  Bolivia,  252;  Brazil, 
245 ;  California,  119,  124 ;  Canada, 
166  ;  Central  America,  178 ;  Chile, 
254  ;  China,  356 ;  Colombia,  260  ; 
Colorado,  123;  Comstock  Lode, 
y irgmia  City,  123 ;  East  Indies, 
393 ;  Ecuador,  251 ;  geographic 
distribution  of,  403,  404 ;  Guiana, 
248 ;  Japan,  359;  Mexico,  174, 175; 
Montana,  123,  124 ;  Nevada,  123  ; 
New  Zealand,  392;  Peru,  251; 
Bussia,  305 ;  Siberia,  351 ;  South 
Africa,  381 ;  Southern  States,  80 ; 
tropical  Andean  countries,  249; 
Venezuela,  248 ;  Western  States, 
119, 120, 122,  123,  124. 

Goldfield  (Nev.),  123. 

Gothenburg  (gSt'en-bftrg),  299. 

Granada  (gra-na'daj),  293. 

Grand  Gallon  (-k&n'yiin-)  of  the  Colo- 
rado, 143, 145. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.),  106. 

Granite,  35-36,  79,  267. 

Grape-fruit,  78,  131,  133. 

Grapes,  in  Argentina,  246  ;  Barbary 
States,  378 ;  California,  131,  132  ; 
Central  States,  97 ;  France,  284- 
286 ;  Germany,  312 ;  Greece,  339  ; 
Italy,  325 ;  Malaga,  294 ;  Mexico, 
173;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  53; 
New  York  State,  53  ;  Ontario,  166; 
Russia,  304  ;  Servia,  335  ;  South 
Africa,  381 ;  Southern  States,  77, 
78;  Spain  and  Portugal,  292; 
Switzerland,  320;  Turkey  in 
Europe,  336  ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  345 ; 
Western  States,  128. 

Graphite,  57,  305. 

Gray's  Harbor  (Wash.),  142. 

Great  Basin,  120,  121. 

Great  Britain  (-brit'n),  263-276. 
See  British  Isles. 

Great  Falls  (Mont.),  137. 

Great  Lakes,  9,  50,  93,  102,  107-108, 
189;  cities  on,  108-112. 

Great  Plains,  99,  119,  231. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  x21,  131. 

Greater  Antilles  (-an-tillez),  178. 

Greece  (grCs),  335,  838-840;  chief 
city,  339 ;  climate,  338  ;  early  and 
modem  history,  338 ;  government, 
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838 ;  industries  and  products,  389 ; 

mining,  339  ;  rainfall,  338 ;  surface 

features,  888. 
Greeley  (Colo.)  (grC'lI),  130. 
Greenland  (grenaand),  7,  170,  800. 
Green  Mountains,  32,  46. 
GreenvUle  (S.C.)  (gren'vll),  82. 
Grimsby  (grlmzO)!),  267. 
Gnadalqniyir  (gf^'d&l-kwlv'ar-)  Rirer, 

291. 
Guadeloupe  (gfi-d^loop'),  179. 
Guam  (gw&m),  167. 
Guatemala  (gA't^mftlA),  177, 178. 
Guayaquil  (gyrVk-k^V),  251. 
Guernsey  (-gSm'zI),  Isle  of,  266. 
Guiana  (g^&'n&),  248. 
Guinea,  Gulf  of,  296. 
Gulf  Stream,  38,  60,  8S1. 
Guthrie  (Okla.)  (g&th'rl),  00. 


Hague  (hftg),  280. 

Haiti  (ha'tl),  178-179. 

Halifax  (hm-f&ks),  169-170. 

Halle  (haile),  816. 

Hamburg  (h&m'btlrg),  308,  816,  816. 

Hamilton  (Bermuda)  (h&m^-tfin), 
180. 

Hamilton  (Canada),  170. 

Hammerfest  (ham^mer-ftef),  298. 

Hankau  (h&nnEouM,  367. 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  (hftr'ris-barg),  69. 
.   Hartford  (Conn.)  (h&rt'fSrd),  48. 

Havana  (hirvftn^),  158,  154. 

Hayerhill  (Mass.)  (ha'v8r-U),  42. 

Havre  (h&'vSr),  286,  289. 

Hawaiian  Islands  (h&rwi'yan-),  75, 
166-157,  394;  climate,  166;  geo- 
graphical position,  155;  people, 
156 ;  products,  167 ;  value  to  United 
States,  157. 

Hay,  in  Australia,  800;  Central 
States,  94, 98;  Germany,  311 ;  Or- 
egonand  Washington,  127 ;  Russia, 
304;  Southern  States,  78;  states 
which  lead  in  production  of,  186. 

Hebron  (hea)rt:in),  347. 

Hekla,  Mt.  (-hdka&),  800. 

Helena  (Mont.)  (hei'd-nA),  123. 

Helsingfors  (hei'slng-fdrs^),  307. 

Hemp,  in  Austria-Hungary,  382 ;  Bel- 
gium, 281;  Italy,  825;  Philippine 
Islands,  159 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  861 ; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  386. 

Heniquen  (h^-ne^Sn),  178. 

Herculaneum  (her'kd-l&'n^-tim),  827. 

High  Point  (N.  C),  81-82. 

Hifo  (helO),  157. 

Himalaya  Mountains  (hl-m&lft-yA-), 
348. 

Hoang-ho  River  (hw&ng'h^y'-),  864, 
356. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  (hO^bO-ken),  69,  62. 

Hogs,  in  Australia,  890;  Denmark, 
299;  Germany,  812;  Iowa,  98; 
The  Netherlands,  278;  Servia, 
385;  Southern  States,  78;  states 
leading  in  production  of,  186. 

Holy  Land,  846-848;  climate,  347; 


history,    847 ;     surface   features, 
847. 

Holyoke  (Mass.)(hory6k),  41. 

Honduras  (hdn-doo'rAs),  177. 

Hongkong  (hdng^dng'),  367. 

Honolulu  (hO'nM6&ao5),  157. 

Hood,  Mt,  120. 

Hops,  British  Isles,  266;  Central 
States,  98 ;  Germany,  812 ;  West- 
em  States,  128. 

Hone  latitudes,  209,  238. 

Horses,  in  Arabia,  849 ;  Belgium,  281 
British  Isles,  266 ;  Central  States 
97, 98  ;  Denmark,  299  ;  Egypt,  876 
Illinois,   96;    Ireland,   270;   Ken 
tucky,  96 ;  The  Netherlands,  278 
Ontario,  166  ;  Russia,  804  ;  Russia 
in  Asia,  861  ;  Southern  States,  78 
states  which  lead  in  production  of, 
187. 

Houghton  (Mich.)  (h^ttin),  106. 

Houston  (Tex.)  (hOs'tiln),  89. 

Rowland  Island,  158. 

Hudson  Bay  (htid's'n-),  167. 

Hudson  River,  60,  61,  817-818. 

Hull,  267,  271,  274. 

Hungary.    See  Austria-Hungary. 

Huntsvule  (Ala.),  83. 

Huron,  Lake  (-hQ'rtLn),  97,  108. 


Iceland  (Is^^^nd),  800. 

Idaho  (rd&-hO),  120,  124, 188. 

Illinois  n[iai-noi'orIl'll-noiz'),64,  111. 

Illinois  River,  108. 

Indiana  (in'dl-&n'&),  96,  102,  108, 
107,  116. 

Indianapolis  (Tn'dl-an-&p^-lls),  116. 

Indian  Empire  (In'dl-an-  or  Ind'- 
yan-),  368-867 ;  agriculture,  866  ; 
cities,  866-367;  climate,  868: 
divisions,  362  ;  famines  and 
plagues,  366 ;  farm  products,  865 ; 
forest  products,  365 ;  government, 
863 ',  irrigation,  866 ;  minerals, 
866;  people,  races,  and  religion, 
868,  364;  rainfall,  868;  surface 
features,  863. 

Indian  Ocean,  869. 

Indians,  22-24, 142-148, 282, 241-242. 

Indigo,  173, 178. 

Indo-China  (in'd6  chl'nA),  290,  861- 
862. 

Indus  River  On'dtis-)  863,  367. 

Iowa  (It-wk),  98,  101,  102,  116. 

Iquique  (d-ke'kft),  255. 

Irawadi  River  (Ir'a-wft'dl-),  367. 

Ireland  (Ir^and),  263,  264,  270-871, 
272  ;  agriculture,  270 ;  cities,  274- 
276 ;  manufacturing,  270 ;  mining, 
270 ;  population,  270-271. 

Irkutsk  (Ir-kd5t8kO,  862. 

Iron  manufactures,  in  Belgium,  282 ; 
Great  Britain,  269;  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  67-59 ;  Prague,  838 ; 
Russia,  306 ;  Southern  States,  82. 

Iron  ore,  in  Argentina,  247;  Aus- 
tralia, 895 ;  Austria-Hungary,  883 ; 
Belgium,   281,   282;   Brazil,   245; 


British  Isles,  267 ;  Central  States, 
108-106 ;  Colorado,  128 ;  Cuba,  168 ; 
different  kinds  of,  68 ;  France,  286 ; 
Germany,  812 ;  Greece,  889 ;  India, 
866;  Japan,  869;  Mexico,  175; 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  66-67; 
The  Netherlands,  279 ;  Russia,  805 ; 
South  Africa,  881 ;  Southern  States, 
79;  Spanish  peninsula,  292;  Swe- 
den, 299 ;  United  States,  29,  80, 
186-187;  Western  States,  128; 
world  distribution  of,  408,  404. 

Irrigation  in  United  SUtes,  99, 120, 
121,  128,  129,  180,  181,  182,  133, 
142,  184,  186.  See  snbdiYisioo 
under  names  of  countries. 

Ishpeming  (Mich.)  (Isb'p^mlng), 
108. 

Italy  (U'A-II),  828-380;  agricultoie, 
324-825;  area,  823;  cities,  326- 
830;  climate,  824;  fishing,  325; 
government.  328-324;  irrigation, 
824-826;  lakes,  824;  manufactur- 
ing, 326-326 ;  mining,  826  ;  people, 
323;  rainfall,  824;  rivers,  821; 
surface  features,  824 ;  temperature, 
824. 

Ithaca  (N.  T.)  (Ith'srka),  66. 

Ivory,  170,  874,  884,  386. 


Jacksonville  (Fla.)  O^O^sfin-vn),  78, 
80. 
affa(y&f&),848. 

]  amaica  (ja-m&'kA),  178-179. 

]  ames  River  (j&mz-),  49,  68. 

Jamestown  (N.Y.)  (j&mz'toanV  60. 

'apanese  Current  (j&p'A-nfir-  or 
nesf-),  222,  228. 

Japanese  Empire,  S67-S61 ;  agri- 
culture, 869 ;  area,  857  ;  cities, 
861  ;  fishing,  869 ;  government, 
868 ;  lumbering,  359 ;  manufactor- 
ing,  869 ;  mining,  869 ;  parts  of 
empire,  357 ;  people,  868  ;  popula- 
tion, 357 ;  recent  progress,  358- 
859 ;  surface  features,  859. 

Java  (j&'v&),  280,  898. 

Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  (j6ff8r-sfin-), 
116. 

,  ersey  City  (N.  J.)  Q&'zl),  69, 62, 68. 

'  emsalem  (j^-rn'sA-ldm),  848. 

'  eisey,  Isle  of,  (-jSi'zI),  266. 

'  bhannesbnrg  (yft-h&i'nds-bttxg), 
881  882 

Joplin  (Mo.)  (jCpHIn),  106. 

Jordan  River  (jdr'dan-),  847. 

Juan  Fernandez,  Island  of  (-hd54ui' 
f6r-n&nMeth),  266. 

Juneau  (jtl'nO'),  151,  152,  163. 

Jungles,  Africa,  870,  872 ;  Amaioa 
River,  243-244 ;  India,  366. 

Jura  Mountains  (j^rir),  819. 
utland  (jetland),  297. 


Kabul  (kftHoi^),  860. 
Kansas  (k&n'zos),  64,  98,  96,  96, 90, 
101,  102,  108,  106. 


i 
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Kansas  City  (Kan.))  114. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.),  114. 
Eatahdin,  Mt.  (-k&-tft'dln),  82,  38, 

35. 
Kennebec  River  (kgn^e-bSk'-),  40. 
Kentucky  (kgn-ttikl),  77,  91,  ©2,  97, 

08,  102,  115. 
Key  West  (Fla.),  88. 
Kkaitum  (kftr'toom'),  877. 
Khedive,  377. 
Khiya  (Ke'vA),  351. 
Kimberley  (kim'bSr-lI),  381,  382. 
Kingston  (Canada)  (klngz'tfin),  170. 
Kingston  (Jamaica),  178. 
Klondike  (kl5nMik),  151,  166. 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  (ndks'vll),  79^^, 

82  87 
Konigsberg  (ke'nIos-bSro),  309. 
Korea  (k6-re^&),  358,  861. 
Kxafeld  (kdk'f^t),  317. 
Knrile  Islands  (kd^rllO,  867. 
Kyoto  (kyO'tft),  361. 


Labrador  (Iftb'rA-ddrn,  162. 
Labrador  Current,  83,  60,  168,  167, 


Lace  making,  283,  826. 

Lachine  Rapids  (l^-shfin'-)*  167-168. 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  (14  kr68')i  114. 

Ladrones  (li-drdnz'),  157. 

La  Paz  (1&  paz'  or  pfis'),  264. 

Lapland  (Iftpland),  296. 

LaPlata(mpI&'U),  247. 

Laramie  (Wyo.)  (lar'Arm*),  180. 

Latitude  and  longitude,  201-204. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  (Iftr^ens),  42. 

Lead,  in  Austria-Hungary,  882; 
Belgium,  281 ;  British  Isles,  267  ; 
Canada,  166 ;  Central  States,  106 ; 
Colorado,  123;  Germany,  812; 
Greece,  839 ;  Idaho,  124 ;  Mexico, 
175 ;  Montana,  128 ;  Spanish  pen- 
insula, 292 ;  Utah,  124  ;  Western 
States,  122, 123,  124. 

Loadville  (Col.)  (Ifid'vil),  128, 136. 

Leeds  (ledz),  268,  271. 

Leicester  (l^s'tSr),  268. 

Leipzig  (Up'slk),  315^16. 

Leith  (leth),  274. 

Lemons,  in  Arizona,  133 ;  California, 
128,  131 ;  Egypt,  376 ;  Italy,  825 ; 
Southern  Europe,  261;  Southern 
States,  78;  Spanish  peninsula, 
292. 

Lena  River  (le'n&-),  348. 

Leopoldville  (le'6-pdld-yll),369. 

Lesser  Antilles,  178,  179. 

Lewiston  (Idaho)  (Iti^s-ttln),  128. 

Lewiston  (Me.),  42. 

Liberia  (li-b^rl-A),  884. 

Liechtenstein  (leK'tgn-stin),  884. 

Liege  (l^&zh'),  283. 

Lignite,  3,  79,  259. 

Lifie  (161),  286. 

Lima  (\&mk),  252. 

Limoges  (l^'mi&zh'),  288. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  (lin'kiSn),  112,  115. 

Linen  mannfactoxe,  270,  282,  806. 


Lisbon  (llzOiiin),  296. 
Little  Rock  (Ark.),  81,  88. 
Liverpool  (lIv'5r-p6ol),  271,  278, 9IA. 
Llama  (l&'m&),  241,  242,  251,  253. 
Llanos  (l&'ni&z),  228,  238,  248,  250. 
Lockport  (N.Y.),  66. 
Lodz  (lOdz),  807. 
Lofoden  Islands  (l^-fyten-),  297. 
Loewood,  173,  177. 
Loure  River  (Iwftr-),  287. 
London  (Canada)  (Itin'dtin),  170. 
London  (Eng.),  267,  271,  27S-278. 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  (16s  &n'gei-ds  or 

Ids  an^j61-68),  119,  132,  140. 
Louisiana  (loo'e-z64L'n4  or  -&n'A),  66, 

75,  77,  79,  80. 
Louisville  (Ky.)   (loo^s-vll  or  166^- 

Yil),  96,  97,  116-116. 
Louren^o  Marqnez   (l^r^n'si-  m&r'- 

kSs^  882. 
Lowell  (Mass.)  (lo'Sl),  42,  43. 
Lucerne  (lo&-s9rn'),  322. 
Lucerne,  Lake,  322. 
Lucknow  (Itik'nou'),  867. 
Lumbering,  33-36, 186.    8ee''¥on8t 

products  ^'  and  subdivisions  under 

names  of  countries,  etc. 
Luxemburg,  (lUks'Sm-b^),  288. 
Luzon  (Ioo-z5n0,  158,  160. 
Lynchburg  (Va.)    (linch'bfirg),  62, 

68. 
Lynn  (Mass.)  (ITn),  42. 
Lyon  (16'onO.  286,  289. 


Macon  (Ga.)  (m&'kiin),  81. 
Madagascar    (mftd'^-gdalUr)-,    290, 

385. 
Madeira  Islands   (mA-de'r4-)f    296, 

386. 
Madison  (Wis.)  (m&dl^tin),  112. 
Madras  (m&-dr^^),  367. 
Madrid  (m&-drld'),  249,  898. 
Magdeburg  (m&G'de-booro'),  316. 
Magellan,  Straits  of  (-mi-j^Flan), 

246. 
Mahogany,  168,  173,  177. 
Main  River  (mftn-  or  min-),  317. 
Maine,  82,  33,  36,  40,  41,  45,  46. 
MaUga  (m&l'a-g&),  294. 
Malay  Peninsula  (mt-\S/-),  861-868. 
Malay  SUtes,  362. 
Maiden  (Mass.)  (mal'dtin),  45. 
Malta  (m^l'ti),  330. 
Manaos  (ma-na'd58h),  243. 
Manchester,  (Eng.)  (m^'chSs-ter), 

269,  271,  274. 
Manchester,  (N.  H.),  42,  46. 
Mandalay  (mftu'da-m),  367. 
Mandioca  (man'd^-0^),  244. 
Manhattan  Island  (m&n-h&t'tan-) ,  63. 
Manila  (mk-nU'k),  518,  159, 160,  398. 
Manitoba  (m&n'I-t6'ba),  162,  166. 
Manufacturing,   188-189,   191,  404- 

406.     See  also  *' manufacturing** 

under  names  of  countries,  etc. 
Maracaibo  Lake  (-ma'r&-kin)6),  248. 
Marble,  in  Algeria,  378;   Belgium, 

282 ;  Carrara,  325 ;  New  England 


States,  36,  86;   Southern  States, 

79 ;  Vermont,  36. 
Marcus  Island  (m&r'kus-),  168. 
Marquette  (Mich.)  (mftr-kStO,  104. 
Marseille    (m&r-s&F  or   mar'si'y'). 


Martha's  Vineyard  (Mass.),  46. 

Martinique  (m&r^tT-nek'),  179. 

Maryland  (mgr^-land  or  ma'ri-lftnd) , 
68,  64,  59,  67,  106,  147. 

Maskat  (m&s-k&tO,  349. 

Massachusetts  (mSs'siUshu's^ts),  32, 
86,  41,  42,  43,  44,  46. 

Matanzas  (mdr-tftn'zos),  164. 

Mauna  Loa  (mou'n&  lO'a),  166. 

Mauritius  (mfi-rish^-us),  386, 

McKinley,  Mt.  (-m&-klnai),  149. 

Mecca  (mSk^ki),  349. 

Mediterranean  (mM'I-ter-ra'n^-an ) , 
260,  262,  286,  323,  324,  327,  388. 

Melbourne  (mei^Om),  391. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  (mSm'fls),  73,81, 
86. 

Merced  River  (mfir-sSd'-),  145. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  (mSr^-d^n),  48. 

Merrimac  River  (mSr'rl-m&k-),  42. 

Mescal  (mfts-k&l'),  173. 

Mesopotamia  (m6s'6-p6-tfi'mI-A),  345. 

Metz  (m6tz),  308,  309. 

Mexico  (meksl-kO),  171-177;  agri- 
culture, 178-174 ;  cities,  175-177  ; 
climate,  172 ;  forest  products,  172- 
173;  government,  171;  history, 
171 ;  manufacturing,  175 ;  mining, 
174;  population,  182;  surface 
features,  171. 

Mexico  City,  171,  176-177. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  72,  79,  178. 

Michigan  (mlshl-gan),  91,  97,  108, 
104,  105,  106,  107,  111,  112. 

Michigan,  Lake,  97,  111. 

Middle  Atlantic  States,  47-70 ;  agri- 
culture, 52-53 ;  cities,  62-68 ;  com- 
merce, 60-62 ;  dairying,  52 ;  farm- 
ing, 52-53 ;  fishing,  61-52  ;  fruits 
and  vegetables,  52-53 ;  lumbering, 
61;  manufacturing,  67-^;  min- 
ing, 63-67. 

Midway  Island  (mld'wa'-),  158. 

MiUn  (mll'an  or  ml-l&u'),  824,  829. 

Millet,  in  Egypt,  376  ;  French  Indo- 
China,  355 ;  India,  366 ;  Slam,  362. 

Millinocket  (Me.)  (mll-lin-dck'St), 

Milo  maize,  76. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  (mll-wft'kd),  98, 
110,  111. 

Mindanao  (m6n'd&-n&'(6),  168. 

Minerals  and  mining,  3-4,  29-30, 
122-128,  186-188.  See  subdivi- 
sions under  names  of  countries, 
etc. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  (mln'n^-ftp'-^ 
lis),  97,  102, 118-114. 

Minnesota  (mln'nd-s5'ta),  92,  93,96, 
102,  104,  106,  113. 

Miquelon  (me'kUdN),  162. 

Mississippi  River  (mis'is-slp'pl-), 
6-6,  84,  85,  102,  108:  cities  on, 
112-114. 
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issippi  Valley,  5-6,  29.      _ 
)ari  (mis-fioo'ri  or   mIz-zo</ri), 
97,  101,  108,  106,  107. 
>iiri  River,  108,  132;  cities  on, 
t-116. 

lell,  Mt.,  71. 
Le  (Ala.)  (m*-b6l0,  73,  81,  87- 

a  (m5'k4),  849. 

Lwk  River  (mChfik-),  49. 

sses,  76,  248. 

LCO  (mSn'a-kO),  284. 

dnock,  Ht.  (-m^-n&d'n5k),  82. 

;olia  (m6n-goqi-A),  864. 

ngahela     River      (m6-ndn'g&- 

Ifi^),  67. 

bvia  (m6n-rOM-A),  884. 

loons,  217-218. 

ana  (mdn-UfnA),  128,  124,  188. 

enegro  (mdn'tft-na'gr6),  885. 

evideo  (min'ti-vWft'*),  247. 

gomery(Ala.)  (m6nt-g&m'5r-I), 

real    (m5nt'r6-ftlO,    161,    168, 

'—168 

ceo  (mft-rSk'kft),  296,  878,  378, 

>. 

DW  (m6s'k6),  808,  806. 

it  Desert  Island,  46. 

Glacier  (mfir'-),  149. 

s,  in  Kentucky,  98;   Southern 

.tes,  78  ;  Spain,  292. 

oh  (mu'nik),  816. 

ay  River  (mtir'rl-),  887. 

N 

ya  (na'gft-yi),  861. 

acket      (Mass.)     (n&n-tiik'3t), 

&s  (nsyiz),  826-827. 
es.  Bay  of,  326. 
ua  (N.  H.)  (nash'ft-&),  42. 
ville  (Tenn.)  (nSsh'vil),  87. 
itt  (nSs'sa),  179. 
I  (na-tfil'),  881,  882. 
iez  (Miss.)  (n&ch'6z),  88. 
ral  gas,  in  Central  States,  108 ; 
cription  of  formation  and   of 
bhod  of  obtaining,  66;   leader- 
p  of  United  States  in  production 
404;    Middle   Atlantic  States, 
;  Southern  States,  79. 
reth  (nfo'a-rgth),  848. 
iska  (n^br^Ut^),  93,  95,  99, 

)es,  27,  281,  372. 

1  (ne-pftl'),  862. 

srlands    (n6fh'Sr-landz),    277- 

•  ;  agriculture,  278;  cities,  280; 

3nies,  280, 393 ;  commerce,  279- 

;  dairying,  278 ;  dikes,  277-278; 

ing,   278-279;    manufacturing, 

';     population,     278;     surface 

bures,    277 ;    waterways,    282; 

idmills,  279. 

da  (n^va'dA),  120, 121, 123, 125. 

irk  (N.  J.)  (nti'grk),  59,  62. 

Bedford    (Mass.)     (-b§d'f6rd), 

,43. 


New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  (-briinz'wlk), 

162,  168. 
New  Caledonia  (-k&l'^-dO'nl-a),  394. 
New  England  States   (-In'gland-), 

82-47 ;  agriculture,  88-40 ;  climate, 

83;  coastline,  33;  commerce,  43- 

44  ;  dairying,  89 ;  farming,  38-40; 

fishing,  36-38 ;  lumbering,  83-35 ; 

manufacturing,  40-43 ;  mountains, 

82 ;  quarrying,  85^36 ;  surface,  32- 

33;  truck  farming,  39;  work  of 

Great  Glacier  in,  32-33. 
Newfoundland  (nu'ftind-land),  162, 

163. 
New  Guinea  (-gtn'«),  314,  398. 
New  Hampshire  (-hftrnp'shir),  82, 88, 

45,46. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  (-ha'v'n),  48, 

45. 
New  Jersey  (-jsr'zl),  50,  58,  56,  57, 

59,  60. 
New  Mexico  (-mgks1-kO),  119,  124, 

142-143,  171. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  (-Or'l^onz),  76, 

77,  88,  84-86,  189. 
Newport  (Ky.)  (nfi'pirt),  116. 
Newport  (R.  I.),  46. 
Newport  News  (Va.),  60,  68. 
New  South  Wales  (-wftlz),  888,  890, 

891,  392. 
New  York  Bay  (ntt'  y6rk'-),  60. 
New  York  City  (N.  Y.),  59,  62-64, 

189  272  278 
New  York  State,  49,  60,  61,  62,  58, 

64,  66,  67,  69,  60,  61,  62,  68,  64, 

66,  106. 
New  Zealand,  Dominion  of    (-z€'- 

land-),  892. 
Niagara  Falls  (ni-Sg^A-ra-),   11-12, 

50,  66,  882. 
Niagara  Falls,  city  of  (N.  Y.),  66. 
Nicaragua  (ne'ksr-ra'gwA  or  nik'a-), 

177, 
Nigeria  (nt-je'rl-A),  888. 
Niger  River  (nl'jSr-),  290,  869, 884. 
Nile  River  (nil-),  869,  870,  376,876, 

Nineveh  (nln'*-ve),  848. 

Nippon  (nip'pSn'),  867. 

Nizhni  Novgorod  (ny^z'ny^  ndv'gft- 
r6t),  306. 

Nome  (Alaska)  (n5m),  161,  152. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  (ndr'fak),  61,  60,  68. 

Norristown  (Pa.)  (nSWis-toun),  66. 

North  America  (ndrth  A-m6r^-ka), 
birth  of  continent  and  early  his- 
tory, 1-12;  Coal  Period,  3-4 ;  forma- 
tion of  coastline,  11-12;  formation 
of  mountains  and  plateaus,  4-9 ; 
Great  Ice  Age,  9-10;  peoples  of, 
22-26  ;  plants  and  animals,  18-22 ; 
population,  182 ;  present  shape, 
size,  and  position,  12-13  ;  see  also 
countries  of  North  America. 

North  Atlantic  Eddy,  220-221. 

North  Cape,  298. 

North  Carolina  (-kar'6-li'na),  71,  73, 
76,  77,  79,  97. 

North  Dakota  (-da-ko'ta),  98,  96, 97, 
99. 


North  Sea,  278,  297,  810. 

North  Yakima  (Wash.)  (-ySk1-ma), 
187. 

Norway  (ndr'wS),  296, 296, 297-298 
cities,  297-298  ;  fishing,  297  ;  for 
eign  trade,  299 ;  government,  295 
lumbering,  297;  people,  295 
reasons  for  independence,  296 
scenery,  298;  shipbuilding,  297 
surface  features,  296. 

Nova  Scotia  (nO'va  sk5'shl-a),  162, 
164,  166, 169. 

Nuremberg  (nti'r6m-b5rg),  816. 

Nyassa,  Lake  (-n^-as'sa),  886. 


Oahu  (5-a'h66),  167. 

Oakland  (Cal.)  (Sklond),  138, 
140. 

Oases  (6'a-6€z),  121-122,  229,  372, 
373. 

Oats,  in  Australia,  890;  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 832 ;  British  Isles,  265  ;  Cen- 
tral States,  98  ;  Germany,  811 ; 
Ireland,  270;  The  Netherlands, 
278  ;  Northwestern  States,  127  ; 
Ontario,  166;  Russia,  304;  Sweden, 
298. 

Ocean  movements,  218-223. 

Oder  River  (5'd8r-),  814,  316. 

Odessa  (^Ss'sA),  307,  884. 

Ogden  (Ut.)  (Sg'dgn),  131,  138. 

Ohio  (6-hi'6),  64,  66,  91,  92,  93,  95, 
96,  97,  103,  106,  107,  116. 

Ohio  River,  67,  108 ;  cities  on,  116. 

Oil  City  (Pa.),  66. 

Oil,  mineral,  56-67.    See  Petroleum. 

Oklahoma  (dk-la-h5'mA),  72,  79,  8&- 
90. 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.),  90. 

Old  Point  Comfort  (Va.),  60,  68. 

Olean  (N.  Y.)  (O'l^-Sn'),  56. 

Olives,  in  Arizona,  138 ;  Barbary 
States,  878 ;  California,  128,  181 ; 
France,  286 ;  Greece,  889  ;  Italy, 
826 ;  southern  Europe,  261 ;  south- 
em  Russia,  804 ;  Spanish  penin- 
sula, 292 ;  Turkey,  846. 

Olympia  (Wash.)  (6-lIm'pI-&),  142. 

Omaha  (Neb.  J  (6'marha'),  114. 

Oman  (o-man),  849. 

Ontario,  Lake  (-6n-ta'ri-5),  53. 

Ontario,  province  of,  162,  166-166. 

Opium,  360,  865. 

Oporto  (i-pftr'taS),  295. 

Orange  Free  State,  380. 

Orange  River,  382. 

Oranges,  in  Arizona,  188 ;  Australia, 
390 ;  Bahamas,  179 ;  California, 
128,  131,  132 ;  China,  856 ;  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  163 ;  Egypt,  376 ; 
France,  286 ;  Italy,  326 ;  Jamaica, 
178 ;  Mexico,  174 ;  Paraguay,  248; 
southern  Europe,  261 ;  Sonthem 
States,  77-78 ;  Spanish  peninsula, 
292  ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  846. 

Orbit  of  Earth  (Ornt)lt-),  198. 

Oregon  (Sr'^-gSn),  119, 120, 121, 126, 
126,  127,  140. 
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Orinoco  River  (O'd-nonclJ.),  236,  238, 

248. 
Oriiaba,  Mt.  (-o'r^-sa'vi),  171. 
Osaka  (d'za'ka),  361. 
Oslikosh(Wis.)  (dsl/kdsh),  106. 
Ostriches,  874,  381. 
Oswego  (N.  Y.)  (68-w6'g6),  60. 
Ottawa  (dt't&-w&),  162,  163, 169. 
OtUwa  Rirer,  167. 
Ottoman  Empire  (dt't6-man-),  337, 

844-848.     £lee  Turkish  £mpire. 
Oxford  (Sks'fSrd),  273. 
Oyster  fisheries,  38,  51-52,  73,  126, 

266. 
Oxark  Mountains  (O'z&rk-),  29,  72. 


Pago  Pago  (p&'gft  pa'gi),  157. 

Palermo  (pd-ler'mO),  327. 

Palestine  (p&l'^s-tln),  348. 

Pampas  (p^m'pAs),  231,  246. 

Panama  Canal  (p&ii'&-ma'-),  88, 154- 
155. 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  154-155. 

Panama,  city  of,  154. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  119,  136. 

Panama,  Republic  of,  177,  250. 

Para  (pi-ra'),  244. 

Paraguay  (pft'rA-gwI'  or  pir'A-gwa), 
247-248. 

Parana  River  (pa'ra-na'-),  247. 

Paris  (pfti/Is),  286-289. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  (pas'a-de'nA),  140. 

Patagonia  (pat'i-g5'nI-4),  241,  246. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  (pat'5r-san),60,  62. 

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  (pa-ttik'6t),  42. 

Peaches,  in  California,  131,  132; 
Central  States,  97;  Mexico,  173; 
Michigan  peninsula,  97;  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  53 ;  Ontario,  166 ; 
Southern  States,  77. 

Peanuts,  78. 

Pearls,  850,  367,  390,  393. 

Peat,  3,  4,  259,  270,  300. 

Pecos  River  (pa'kos-),  88,  121,  132. 

Peking  (pe^dn),  357. 

PeUe,  Mt.  (-pfi-lft'),  179. 

Pendleton  (Ore.)  (p€n'd'l-tttn),  128. 

Pennsylvania  (pfin'sIl-va'nl-A),  49, 
60,  52,  64,  56,  57,  59,  60,  61,  62, 
66,  67,  71,  102,  107. 

Pensacola(Fla. )  (pgn'sa-kOlA)  ,73,88. 

PeorU  (111.)  (p^O'rX-a),  96. 

Pemamhuco  (pdr'nam-boo'kft),  245. 

Persia  (pSr'sha  or  pSr'zha),  849-860; 
agriculture,  349-^50 ;  government, 
350;  nomadic  tribes,  350;  sur- 
face features,  349. 

Persian  Gulf,  349. 

Peru  (p^-roo'),  238, 241, 248,  251-252 ; 
agriculture,  251-252 ;  cities,  252  ; 
cUmate,J251 ;  manufacturing,  252  ; 
mining,  251 ;  transportation,  252. 

Petersburg  (Va.)  (pe'tSrz-bflrg),  52. 

Petrograd  (p6t'rO-grftd) ,  260, 806-807. 

Petro&um  (pi-trCrlS-iim),  in  Argen- 
tina, 247  ;  Austria-Hungary,  833  ; 
California,  125, 139;  Central  States, 
103 ;  formation,  method  of  obtain- 


ing, and  products  from,  56 ;  geo- 
graphic distribution  of,  403 ;  India, 
365  ;  Indiana,  103  ;  Japan,  359  ; 
Kansas,  103  ;  Mexico,  175  ;  Ohio, 
103;  Peru,  251;  Russia,  305;  South- 
em  States,  79;  Western  States, 
122   124. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  (fil'fUd61'fI-4), 
59,  60,  62,  66,  189. 

Philippine  Islands  (flllp-pln-  or 
-pen-),  75,  158-160,  346,  393 ;  ani- 
mal life,  159 ;  cities,  160  ;  climate, 
158 ;  people,  159 ;  products,  159- 
160 ;  surface  features,  158 ;  vege- 
tation, 158-159. 

Phcenix  (Ariz.)  (fe'nlks),  124,  132, 
142. 

Piedmont  Plateau  (pM'mdnt-),  48, 
71. 

Pike's  Peak,  137. 

PUatus,  Mt.  (p^ia'toSs-),  822. 

Pineapples,  in  Bahamas,  179 ;  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  153, 154  ;  Florida, 
78  ;  Mexico,  174  ;  Pacific  islands, 
394 ;  South  Africa,  381. 

Piraeus  (pi-i^fis),  339. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Cpit8a)iirg),  55,  59, 
62,  67,  105,  115. 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  (pits'fgld),  42.  » 

Plants,  13-14,  16,  17,  19.  See  also 
under  names  of  countries,  etc. 

Plata  Estuary  (pla'ta  fis'td-A-rJ), 
247. 

Platinum,  Russia,  305. 

Platte  River,  (plat-),  129. 

Po  River  (po-),  257,  324,  328. 

Poland  (pO'land),  307,  331. 

Poles  of  the  earth.  198, 199,  202-203. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  (p^m5'n&),  140. 

Pompeii  (pom-pa'y*),  327. " 

Ponce  (pin'sft),  154. 

Pontchartrain,  Lake  (-pdn'char- 
tran'),  84. 

Popocatepetl  (p6-p6'ka-ta'p6t'l  or 
-t4-p6t^),  171. 

Porcelain  manufacture,  285,  288, 
300,  333,  852,  359,  361. 

Port  Arthur  (Canada)  (p5rt  ar'thur), 
170. 

Port  Arthur  (China),  223,  352. 

Port  au  Prince  (pOr*  to  prdNS  or 
port'Oprlns'),  179. 

Portiand  (Me.)  (port'land)  37,  41, 
45. 

Portland  (Ore.),  120,  126,  140-141. 

Porto  Rico  (p6r't6  re'kft),  75,  152- 
154 ;  agriculture,  153 ;  cities,  154  ; 
climate,  152;  size,  152. 

Port  Said  (-sa-6d'),  377. 

Portsmouth  (Eng.)  (ports'mfith), 
271,  273. 

Portsmouth  (N.  H.),  45. 

Portsmouth  (Va.),  08. 

Portugal  (pOr'tA-gal),  see  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Posen  (po'z^n),  309. 

Potatoes,  in  Austria-Hungary,  332 ; 
Bermudas,  180;  British  Isles,  265; 
Germany,  311;  Ireland,  270;  The 
Netherlands^     278 ;     Peru,     251  ; 


Russia,  304 ;  Soiituem  States,  78 ; 

Sweden,   298  ;    Switzerland,   320 ; 

Venezuela,  248. 
Potomac  River  (p6-to'mak-),  49. 
Potsdam  (pSts'dam),  315. 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  (p6-klp'sl),  65. 
Prague  (prag),  333,  884. 
Precious  stones,  in  Austria-Hunga  y, 

332  ;     Burma,  362  ;     Ceylon,  367  ; 

Columbia,  250 ;  East  Indies,  393 ; 

Montana,  123;  Persia,  350;  Russia, 

SO^';  Siam,  362 ;  Southern  States 

80. 
Prescott  (Ariz.)  (prSsTifit),  142. 
Prevailing  westerlies,  209,  211,  212. 

238,  239,  261,  264. 
PribUof  Islands  (pr6'b^-16f'-V  150. 
Prince  Edward  Island  (-Sd'wSrd-), 

162,  164,  166. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  (prSvl-dgns),  42, 

43,  45. 
Provincetown  (Mass.),  37. 
Prunes,  131,  132,  335. 
Prussia  (prush'a),  308,  309,  315. 
Pueblo   (Col.)  (pw6b'l6),   123,    130, 

135,  187. 
Pueblo,  177. 

Puget  Sound  (pu'jSt-),  120, 126,  127. 
Pyrenees     Mountains     (pli-'^-n^z-), 

257,  283,  291. 


Quarrying,  35-36;  granite,  35-36; 
79,  267  ;  marble,  35,  36,  79,  282, 
325.     See  also  Building  stones. 

luebec  (kw*-b6k'),  161,  168-169. 

luebec,  Province  of,  162,  163. 

tueensland,  (kwenz'land),  390. 
Queenstown,  275. 

luicksUver,  292,  332. 

luincy  (111.)  (kwln'zi;,  114. 

luincy  (Mass.),  36. 

luitO  (ke'ti),  251. 

S 

Races  of  mankind,  231-235. 
Racine  (Wis.)  (rA-s6n'),  HI. 
Rain,  belts  of.,  211-214  ;  cause,  210. 

See  also  **  Rainfall"  under  coun- 

tnes  etc 
Rainier,  Mt.  (ra'ner),  6, 120,  .42, 146. 
Raisin  grapes,   in  California,    132 ; 

Greece,  339 ;  Servia,  335  ;  l\irkey, 

336. 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  (ra'll),  83. 
Ranching,  Canada,  165;  Great  Plains, 

99-101 ;  Mexico,  174;  Texas,  78  ; 

United  States,  184-185;  Western 

States,  133-134. 
Reading  (Pa.)  (rgd'Ing),  59. 
Redlands  (Cal.),  140. 
Red  Sea,  373. 
Reims  (remz),  285. 
Reunion  Island  (r^-un'ytln-),  385. 
Rhine  River   (rin-),   257,  277,  279, 

317—318. 
Rhode  Island  (rod'i'land),  36,  42,  43, 

45. 
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iver  (ron-),  257,  284,  286, 

9,  820. 

Burma,  362  ;  Ceylon,  367  ; 

355;     East  Indies,    393; 

376 ;  French  Indo-China, 
giwaiian  Islands,  157;  India, 
Italy,  325;  Japan,  359; 
361 ;  Mexico,  174  ;  Para- 
48 ;  Philippine  Islands,  159 ; 
362;  South  Africa,  381; 
rn  States,  76-77 ;  Spanish 
ila,  292;  Straits  Settle- 
362  ;  Texas,  88 ;  world  dis- 
)n  of  production,  398-399. 
i  (Va.)  (rich'miind),  52, 59, 

ga),322. 

faneiro   (re'oda  zha-na'rft), 

de  River  (re'ftgran'dft-),  88, 

2. 

i  (Cal.),  140. 

(Va.)  (r6'a-n5k'),  69,  68. 

r  (N.  Y.)  Cr6ch'6s-tSr),  53, 

suntains,  30,  99,  119-120. 

a.)  (rOin),  82. 

aly),  324,  327-329. 

r6-sa'r*-6),  247. 

i,  173,  177. 

tn  (rot'tSr-dam'),  280. 

(roo'b^O,  285. 

x)'aN'),  286,  289. 

a  (ro5-ma'ni-a),  335,  886. 

in  Belgian  Congo,  385 
244  ;  Central  America,  177 
ndies,  393 ;  Ecuador,  251 
Dhic  distribution  of  produc- 
)3  ;  Guiana,  248  ;  Madagas- 
5  ;  Mexico,  173 ;  Paraguay, 
Philippine    Islands,     158 ; 

Settlements,  362;  Sudan, 
'enezuela,  248. 
Falls  (Me.)  (riim'fSrd-),  41. 
3,  337,  345,  350. 
rush'a),  802-308;  agricul- 
04 ;  area,  302,  396 ;  cities, 
7 ;  civilization,  303-304 ; 
>,  303;  fishing,  304;  geo- 
lal  position,  302  ;  grazing, 
umbering,  304 ;  manufac- 
305-306 ;    mining,     305 ; 

303-304  ;  population,  420  ; 
,  303 ;  surface  features, 
5. 

I  Asia,  851-852  ;  cities,  352  ; 
5,  351 ;  minerals,  351 ;  prod- 
31. 

(Vt.)  (riit'land),  36. 
lustria-Hungary,  332 ;  Cen- 
tates,   98;    Germany,  311; 
therlands,  278  ;  Russia,  304, 
292;   Sweden,  298. 


ato  (Cal.)  (sak'ra-m6n't6;, 
J). 

ato  River,  121,  132,  136. 
(Mich.)  (sagl-na),  106. 


Sahara  Desert  (s^ha'ri-),  290,  295, 

370,  373,  384. 
St.  Anthony  Falls  (s&nt  an't6-nj^-), 

113. 
St.  Augustine  (Ma.)    (-a'gus-ten'), 

73 
St  Croix  (-kroi),  179,  800. 
St.    Etienne     (sftN'tA'tygn'),     285, 

286. 
St.  Gothard  Ry.  (-gdth'ard-),  322. 
St.  Helena  (-hg-le'nd),  385. 
St.  Helens,  Mt,  120. 
St.  John  (N.  B.),  163. 
St.  John  (W.  I.),  300. 
St.  John  River,  163. 
St.  John's  (Newfoundland),  164. 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.),  115. 
St.   Lawrence,   Gulf   of   (-la'rens), 

167. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  167. 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  (-looTDs  or  -lool),  96, 

97,  98,  112-118. 
St.  Paul  (Minn.),  97,  118. 
St.  Pierre,  Island  (sSu'p^ar'),  162. 
St.  Pierre  (Martinique),  17 Q. 
St.  Thomas,  179,  300. 
Sakhalin  (sa-Kfi^ly^n'),  357. 
Salem  (Mass.)  (salem),  45. 
Salem  (Ore.),  140. 
Salmon   fishery,  in    Alaska,    150 ; 

Canada,  164 ;  Great  Britain,  266 ; 

northwestern  United  States,  127. 
Salt,  in  Austria-Hungary,  332  ;  Brit- 
ish Isles,  267  ;  Central  States,  106 ; 

Germany,  312  ;  India,  365 ;  Kansas, 

54  ;  Louisiana,  80 ;  methods  of  pro- 
duction, 53-54  ;  Michigan,  54, 106 ; 

New  York  State,  53-64 ;  Ohio,  64; 

Stassfurt,  312  ;  Texas,  80. 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah),  131,  138. 
Salt  River,  132. 
Salvador  (sal'va-dOr'),  177. 
Samoa  (sa-m5'a),  157,  394. 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  (sd,n  &n-tO'nI-0), 

89. 
San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  (san  bSr'nar- 

de'nft),  140. 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  (-d^-a'g6\  140. 
San   Francisco    (Cal.)    (s&n   frSn- 

sis'kft),  119,  188,  189. 
San  Francisco  Bay,  139. 
San  Joaquin  River  (san  wft-ken'-), 

132,  139. 
San  Jose  (Cal.)  (san  h6-sa'),  139. 
San  Juan  (san  h66-an'),  154. 
San  Luis  Potosi  (san  Ido-^s'  pO'-t6- 

s60,  177. 
San  Marino  (san  ma-r6'n6),  330. 
San  Salvador  (san  sal'va-dOr'),  177. 
Santo  F6  (N.  M.)  sSn'tafft'),  142. 
Santiago  (Chile)  (san't*-a'g6),  255. 
Santiago  (Cuba),  153,  164. 
Santo  Domingo,  City  of  (-slin'td  dt- 

m^n'gft),  179. 
Santo  Domingo,  Republic  of,  179. 
Santos  (saN'toosh),  245. 
Saone  River  (son-),  287. 
Sao  Paulo  (soun  pou'166),  245. 
Sardinia  (sar-dinl-a),  323. 
Sargasso  Sea  (sar-g^'s6-),  221. 


Sarsaparilla,  173,  251. 

Saskatchewan  (s&s-Mch'^wdn),  162, 
163, 166. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  (soo's&nt 
ma'il),  108. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  (sa-v&n'na),  73,  77, 
87. 

Savannas,  228-229,  370,  372. 

Saxony  (saks'tin-I),  316. 

Scandinavian  Peninsula  (skSn'dl- 
na'vi-an-),  295;  see  also  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

Scheldt  River  (skSlt-),  282. 

Schenectody  (N.Y.)  (ske-n6k'tA-d!), 
59. 

Scotland  (skdt'land),  263,  264,  267, 
268,  269,  274.     See  British  Isles. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  (skrSu'tun),  54,  59. 

Sealing,  150-151,  164. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  (s^at't'l),  120,  125, 
126,  141. 

Seeland  Island  (se'land-),  300. 

Seine  River  (san-),  286,  287,  288, 
289. 

Seoul  (s«-6ol'),  361. 

Servia  (sSr'vX-a),  335. 

Seville  (s6v11  or  s*-vll'),  291,  284. 

Shanghai  (sh&ng'hal),  357. 

Shasto,  Mt.  (shas't&),  120. 

Shawnee  (Okla.)  (sh^'ne'),  90. 

Sheep,  in  Arabia,  349  ;  Argentina, 
246 :  Australia,  390 ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  332 ;  British  Isles,  265, 
268;  Canada,  165;  Chile,  256; 
Denmark,  299;  Egypt,  376; 
France,  286;  Greece,  "339;  Ire- 
land, 270;  Mexico,  174;  The 
Netherlands,  278  ;  New  Zealand, 
392  ;  Ohio,  97  ;  Pergjla,  350  ;  Peru, 
251 ;  Roumaniaand  Bulgaria,  336 ; 
Russia,  304 ;  Servia,  335 ;  six 
leading  states  in  production  of, 
187  ;  South  Africa,  381 ;  Southern 
States,  78;  Spain,  292;  Turkey, 
337 ;  Uruguay,  247 ;  Western 
States,  133-134;  world  distribu- 
tion of,  401. 

Sheffield  (shgf'feld),  269,  271. 

Shetland  Islands,  265. 

Shipbuilding,    in    Antwerp,    283 
Belfast,     274;     Denmark,     300 
Liverpool,    274;    Norway,    297 
Philadelphia,  59 ;   San  Francisco, 
138 ;  Seattle,  141. 

Shoshone  Falls  (shfMshO'n^),  145. 

Shreveport  (La.)  (shrev'pOrt),  88. 

Siam  (st-Sm'  or  se'am'),  362. 

Siberia  (st-be'rl-a),  302,  868. 

Sicily  (sisl-ll),  326. 

Sierra  Leone  (s^r'ra  1^'n^),  884. 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  (-n^- 
va'da-),  30, 119,  120,  291. 

Silk  industry,  in  AustriarHungaiy, 
332  ;  China,  286,  B55 ;  Florence, 
329;  France,  285,  286;  French 
Indo-China,  362;  Germany,  313; 
Italy,  325-326 ;  Japan,  369 ;  Persia, 
350 ;  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  336 ; 
sections  of  the  world  engaged  in, 
401,402. 
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Silk  manufacturing,  in  Paterson 
(N.  J.),  60 ;  Switzeriand,  822. 

Silver,  4;  in  Argentina,  246-247; 
Australia,  891 ;  Austria-Hungary, 
882 ;  Belgium,  281 ;  Bolivia,  262- 
253 ;  Canada,  166 ;  Central  Amer- 
ica, 178 ;  Cmie,  264 ;  China,  856 ; 
Colombia,  250;  Germany,  312; 
Idaho,  124;  Mexico,  174,  176; 
Montana,  128-124 ;  New  Zealand, 
892;  Norway,  297;  Peru,  261; 
Russia,  806;  Spanish  peninsula, 
292;  Sweden,  299;  Tennessee 
and  Texas,  80 ;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249;  Utah,  124;  Western 
States,  120,  122,  123,  124;  world 
distribution  of,  404-406. 

Simplon  Tunnel  (s!m'pl5n-),  822. 

Singapore  (sln'^-pOr'),  862. 

Sioux  Falls  (S.I>.)  (soo-),  97. 

Sitka  (Alaska)  (slt'kA^,  11,  162. 

Skagway  (Alaska^  (sk^wft),  162. 

Slate,  in  New  England  States,  86, 86 ; 
Pennsylvania,  67  ;  Wales,  267. 

Smyrna  (sm6i/n&),  846. 

Snake  River,  182. 

Somaliland  (s6-ma,a^iand),  884. 

SomervUle  (Mass.)  (siim'Sr-vIl),  45. 

Soo  Canal  (soo-),  108. 

South  Africa,  880-882  ;  agriculture, 
881;  development  and  settlement, 
880-881 ;  mining,  381. 

South  America,  886-266 ;  anunal  life, 
239-241 ;  climate,  288-289 ;  coast 
line,  286,  288;  government,  242- 
248;  harbors,  238;  immigrants, 
242  ;  the  Incas,  241-242 ;  inhabit- 
ants, 241-242;  mountains,  236; 
plant  life,  239;  rainfall,  238;  rivers, 
236 ;  shape,  236 ;  Spanish  in,  242 ; 
surface  features,  236-288. 

Southampton  (sfith-hSmp'tfin  or 
south-ftmp'tun),  271,  273. 

South  Australia,  390. 

South  Carolina  (-k&r'i&  ll'n&),  76,  77, 
79  80. 

South  Dakota  (-dikrkO'tA),  91, 93,  96, 
99,  106. 

Southern  States,  70-81 ;  agriculture, 

.  74-79 ;  cities,  84-90 ;  climate,  72- 
78  ^  coast  line,  72  ;  commerce,  84 ; 
fishing,  78-74;  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 77-78;  lumbering,  73; 
manufacturing,  81-84 ;  mining,  79- 
80 ;  mountains,  71-72 ;  oil  and 
gas,  79;  railways,  84,  86,  88; 
ranching,  78;  surface  features, 
71-78. 

South  Georgia  (-jdr^jI-A),  266. 

Spain  (sp&i),  settlements  of,  in 
America,  24. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  890-295 ;  agri- 
culture, 292 ;  cities,  298-294  ;  cli- 
mate, 291 ;  colonies,  296 ;  decline 
in  power,  290 ;  farming,  292 ;  gov- 
ernments, 291 ;  grazing,  292  ;  high- 
lands, 291 ;  manufacturing,  292- 
298 ;  mining,  292  ;  rainfall,  291 ; 
seaports,  294-^295;  surface  features, 
^1. 


Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  (sp^tan-bflrg), 
82. 

Spice  IslandB,  898. 

Spices,  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  168 ; 
East  Indies,  893;  French  Indo- 
Chma^  362;  India,  864;  PhiUppine 
Islands,  169 ;  Straits  Settlements, 
862. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  (spO'k&iO,  124, 
187. 

Spokane  River,  137. 

Sponge  fishing,  Bahamas,  179 ;  Flor- 
ida, 73 ;  Greece,  339 ;  Italy,  326. 

Spree  River  (spra-),  314. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  (sprlng'fgld), 
48. 

Springfield  (Ohio),  115. 

Standard  time,  206-206. 

Stanley  Pool,  888. 

Stassfurt  (stfis'faart),  312. 

Steel  manufacturing,  Belgium,  282  ; 
France,  286;  Germany,  317 ;  Great 
Britain,  269;  Southern  States, 
82. 

Steppes  (stSpz),  281,  808. 

Stettin  (stet^tenO,  815,  816. 

Stockholm  (stdkOiOhn),  298,  899. 

Stockton  (Cal.)  (stSk'ttin),  128, 189, 
140. 

Straits  Settlements,  868. 

Strassburg  (stras'baarc),  808.  309. 

Sudan  (soo'dftn'),  290,  378,  876,  888- 
884. 

Suez  Canal  (sdb-^z'-  or  soo^gz-),  877. 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  377. 

Sugar,  beet,  75;  Austria-Hungary, 
332 ;  Belgium,  281;  Central  States, 
98 ;  geographic  distribution  of 
world's  production,  898 ;  Germany, 
311,  313-^14;  The  Netherlands, 
278 ;  Russia,  804. 

Sugar,  cane,  74  ;  in  Argentina,  246  ; 
Brazil,  245;  Central  America, 
178 ;  Colombia,  260 ;  comparison 
of  sugar-producing  sections,  184 ; 
Cuba  and  Porto  Uico,  153  ;  culti- 
vation and  production  of,  76-76 ; 
East  Indies,  393 ;  Ecuador,  251 ; 
Egypt,  376;  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  world's  production,  899; 
Guiana,  248;  Haiti,  179;  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  157;  India,  865; 
Jamaica,  178 ;  Japan,  869 ;  Lesser 
Antilles,  179  ;  Mexico,  174 ;  Pa- 
cific Islands,  394  ;  Paraguay,  248 ; 
Peru,  251 ;  Philippine  Islands,  159 ; 
Queensland,  890;  South  Africa, 
881 ;  Southern  States,  76-76 ;  states 
which  lead  in  production  of,  184 ; 
Texas,  88 ;  tropical  Andean  coun- 
tries, 249;  Venezuela,  248. 

Sugar,  maple,  in  New  England,  41 ; 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
51. 

Sulphur,  Sicily,  325. 

Sumatra  (sd&-ma'tra),  893. 

Superior  (Wis.)  (stpe'ri-Sr),  102, 
104,  106. 

Superior,  Lake,  108. 

Surinam  (sod'ri-nftm'),  248. 


Susquehanna  River  (siis'kwe-h&n'- 
ni-),  49. 

Sweden  (swe'd^n),  296,  296,  898^ 
899 ;  agriculture,  298 ;  foreign 
trade,  299;  lumbering,  298-299; 
manufacturing,  299  ;  mining,  299 ; 
people,  295 ;  reasons  for  independ- 
ence, 296;  surface  features,  296- 
297. 

Switzerland  (swit'zSr-land),  819- 
888  ;  advantages  of  location,  321 ; 
agriculture,  820 ;  cities,  322 ;  cli- 
mate, 319-320 ;  dairying,  320 ;  gov- 
ernment, 320  ;  languages  spoken, 
820 ;  manufacturing,  321 ;  mining, 
820-321;  people,  320;  rainfall, 
320  ;  scenery  and  tourists,  822 : 
surface  features,  319 ;  temperature, 
319-320 ;  transportation,  321-322. 

Sydney    (Australia)    (sid'ni),  391. 

Sydney  (Cape  Breton  Id.),  167. 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  (slr'fi^kus'),  58, 
59. 

Syrian  Desert  (slr^-an-),  348. 


Table  Bay,  886. 

Table  Mountain,  882. 

Tacoma   (Wash.)    (tA-kO'mA),  120, 

125,  126,  141. 
Tacoma,  Ht.,  120. 
Taconic  Mountains,  82. 
Tafllet  (tai'I-16t'  or  t^'f^lgf),  374. 
Tagus  River  (tft'gus-),  296. 
Tahoe,  Lake  (-ta'hft  or  -ta'hi),  145. 
Tampa  (Fla.)  (tam'pA),  73,  80,  83, 


Tampico  ^tAm-peHci),  177. 

Tanana  River  (ta'na-na'-),  151. 

Tanganyika  (tan'gS.n-ye'ka),  381, 
885. 

Tangier  (tAn-j^rO,  880. 

Tashkend  (tAsh'kgntO,  ^52. 

Tasmania  (tSz-ma'nI-&),  388. 

Taunton  (Mass.)  (tan'ttin  or  tAn^ 
tfln),  42. 

Tea,  Ceylon,  867 ;  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  153;  French  Indo-China, 
362  ;  India,  364,  365  ;  Japan,  359 ; 
South  Africa,  381 ;  world  distri- 
bution of  production,  399. 

Teheran  (t6-h»ran'),  350. 

Temperature,  distribution  of,  223- 
226. 

Tennessee  (ten'nSs-ee'),  71.  77,  79, 
80,  87,  97. 

Tennessee  River,  87. 

Territories  of  United  States,  148- 
160. 

Texas  (tgks'os),  56,  72,  73,  75,  76, 
77,  78,  79,  80,  88-89,  171. 

Textile  manufactures,  41,  66;  in 
Barcelona,  294 ;  Germany,  ^13, 
317;  Great  Britain,  269;  Italy, 
326;  New  England,  41-43;  South- 
em  States,  81.  See  also  Cotton, 
Silk,  and  Woolen  manufacturing. 

Thames  River  (tgmz-),  272. 
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ind  Islands,  170. 

River  (ti'bSr-),  328. 

[tl-b6t'  or  tib'et),  343,  864. 

219>220. 

in  (t$-6n't86n),  857. 

tyfe'flyfe),  362. 

River  (ti'gris-),  846,  848. 

ktu  (tim-biik'too),  384. 

Island  of  (-t^-mor'),  393. 

Australia,  391 ;  Bolivia,  262- 

East  Indies,  393;  England, 

Siam,  862;  Straits  Settle- 
a,  362. 

a,  Lake  (-tit'^-kaOji),  262. 
0,  in  Argentina,  246 :  Austria- 
gary,  332;  Brazil,  246;  Cen- 
^merica,  178 ;  Central  States, 
Chile,  266;  Colombia,  260; 
lecticut  Valley,  89,  62 ;  Cuba, 

Germany,  812  ;  Greece,  839  ; 
i,  179 ;  Korea,  861 ;  Mexico, 

Middle  Atlantic  States,  62 ; 
rio,  166 ;  Paraguay,  248 ; 
ia,  349 ;  Peru,  261 ;  Philippine 
ds,  169 ;  Porto  Rico,  163 ; 
ia,  304 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  361 ; 
h  America,  249  ;  South  Africa, 

Southern  States,  77 ;  states 
h  lead  in  production  of,  184 ; 
:ey  in  Europe,  836 ;  Uruguay, 

0  manufactures,  Cuba,  163 ; 
le,  294 ;  Tampa,  83. 

)  (t6-ba'g6),  256. 

(tO'k*-6),  361. 

(O.)  (t*-lS'di),  106,  112. 
ih  (Nev.)  (t5-u6-pa'),  123. 

1  (Kan.)  (t6-p€'kd),  116. 
D  (t6-r6n't6),  163,  170. 

statistics  of  foreign  and  do- 
le, of  United  States,  190-191, 
108;    wholesale.    New    York 

63,  191. 

aal  Republic  (trlLns-vftl'-), 
381 

)nd'(tr6b'r-z6nd'),  346. 
in  Alps  Mountains,  319-^20 
ralia,  387-^88;    Brazil,  243- 
Calif  ornia,  126  ;  Canada,  163 
lan  Empire,  311 ;  India,  365 
n,    859;     Mexico,    172-173, 
ia,  303  ;  temperate  zone,  230 ; 
cal  jungles,  243-244, 366,  382, 

Q  (N.  J.)  (trgn'tun),  69,  m. 

(tr6-6s'tft),  334. 
id  (trin'i-dad'),  266. 

(trip'6-li),  373,  380. 
jem  (trSn'yem),  298. 
»,  248-244;   plants  and  ani- 
of  the,  227-229. 
N.  Y.)  (troi),  69,  60,  61. 

(Ariz.)  (tu-s6n'ortiik'siin), 
133,  142. 

18  (tobn'drAz),  14,  162,  168, 
260,  803,  861. 

;ta'nls),  290,  873,  378,  880. 
city  of,  880. 
;tu'rin),  329. 
tan  (toor'kgs-tanO,  361,  362. 


Turkey  (tfit-kl.)  in  Europe,  886-887 ; 

chief  city,  337  ;  government,  836 ; 
industries,  836-337;  people,  886; 
toleration  of,  by  Great  Powers, 
337. 

Turkish  Empire  or  Turkey  in  Asia, 
844  848;  agriculture,  346;  cities, 
846;  climate,  346;  Holy  Land, 
845-848 ;  Mesopotamia,  848 ;  rain- 
fall, 846  ;  surface  features,  846. 

TutuiU  (too'toMaa),  167. 

Typhoons,  862. 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  268-277.  See  British 
Isles. 

United  States,  26-161 ;  agriculture, 
183-184  ;  area,  27,  396 ;  coal,  186- 
186,  189 ;  commerce,  68,  190-191, 
406-408 ;  comparisons  with  other 
countries,  396-409 ;  educational  in- 
stitutions, 46,  66,  m,  67,  jB7,  111, 
112,  138,  142 ;  farming,  29 ;  fish- 
ing, 186 ;  forests,  186,  187  ;  gold, 
186;  grazing,  .80,  184-185;  iron 
ore,  186 ;  lumbering,  185,  187 ; 
manufacturing,  188-189, 191 ;  min- 
ing, 29-30,  186-186;  population, 
27-29,  182,  396  ;  railways,  61-62, 
84,  86,  88,  121,  136-136,  137,  406 ; 
rainfall,  214-216;  silver,  186; 
transportation,  196-197,  406.  See 
also  under  names  of  physical  divi- 
sions, states,  and  territories. 

Upemivik  (66-p6r'n6-vik),  170. 

Upola  (oo'pi-loo),  167. 

Ural  Mountains  (u'ral-),  267,  806, 
351. 

Uruguay  (oo'rSS-gwi'  or  u'r66-gwft), 
247. 

Utah'(u'ta  or  u'tft),  120,  124,  126, 
131. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  (u'tl-kA),  62,  60. 


Valencia  (v4rl6n'shi-i),  294. 

Valparaiso  (vai'pa-ra-e'zi),  265. 

Vancouver  (  Wash . )  (  van-koo' v5r) , 
168,  167,  170. 

VanUla  bean,  173,  244. 

Vegetables,  in  Arabia,  349  ;  Baha- 
mas, 179  ;  Bermudas,  180  ;  British 
Isles,  266;  Central  States,  97; 
Chile,  255;  Colombia,  260;  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  163 ;  Great  Lake 
region,  97  ;  Ireland,  270 ;  Jamaica, 
178;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  63; 
The  Netherlands,  278 ;  New  Eng- 
land, 39;  Northwestern  States, 
127  ;  South  Africa,  881 ;  Southern 
States,  77-78 ;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249. 

Venezuela  (vSn'^zwe'la),  248. 

Venice  (v6n1s),  824,  329-830. 

Vera  Cruz  (vtt'rA  krooz  or  vfir'i 
krooz),  172,  177. 

Vermont  (v5r-m6nt'),  82, 33, 86,  46. 


VersaiUes  (vgr's&'y*),  288. 

Vesuvius  (v^uM-ns),  326,  887. 

Vicksbnrg  (Miss.)  (viks^b^rg),  88. 

Victoria  (Australia)  (vik-teVri-a), 
388,  891. 

Victoria  (Canada),  170. 

Victoria  Falls,  369,  382. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  Lake  (-nySn'za), 
886. 

Vienna  (v^n'n&),  838-384. 

Virginia  (v8r-jin'I-A),  50,  62,  63,  66, 
69,  60,  68,  77,  97. 

Virginia  City  (Nev.),  123. 

Vladivostok  (vli'dy6-vAs-t6kO,  223, 
362. 

Volcanoes,  4 ;  Andes  Mountains,  251 ; 
Central  America,  177 ;  East  Indies, 
898 ;  Ecuador,  261 ;  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, 166 ;  Iceland,  300 ;  Mont 
Pel^,  179;  on  islands  west  of 
Africa,  386 ;  Japan,  860 ;  Mexico, 
171 ;  New  Zealand,  892  ;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  168 ;  South  America, 
236;  Vesuvius,  826,  327  ;  Western 
States,  120  ;  West  Indies,  179. 

Volga  River  (vSl'gir),  306. 

W 

Wake  Island  (w&k-),  168. 

Wales  (walz),  268,  267,  274.  See 
British  Isles. 

Walfisch  Bay  (wSl'fish-),  882. 

WaUa  WaUa  (Wash. )  (w611a  w611a), 
127-128,  187. 

Waltham  (Mass.)  (w5nh&m),  43. 

Warsaw  (war'sa),  307. 

Washington  (D.C.)  (w6sh^ng-tun), 
60,  67-68. 

Washington,  Kt.,  32,  36,  46. 

Washington,  state,  120,  121,  124, 
126,  126,  127,  137,  141. 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  (wft't5r-b6r-i), 
43. 

Waterloo  (wft'tSr-166'),  281. 

Watertown  (N.Y.)  (wft't6r-toun),  61. 

Waterville  (Me.)  (wa'tSr-vil),  40. 

Weather  Bureau,  Waahington,  216. 

Weather  maps,  216. 

WeUington  (waiing-ttin),  393. 

Westerly  (B.  I.)  (w6st'Sr-lI),  80. 

Western  Australia,  390. 

Western  States,  119-146;  agricul- 
ture, 127-188;  cities,  136-142  ;  cli- 
mate, 120-121 ;  early  history,  119 ; 
fishing,  126-127;  irrigation,  129- 
183 ;  lumbering,  126-126 ;  manu- 
facturing, 184-186,  189;  mining, 
122-126 ;  mountains,  119-120 ; 
rainfall,  121  ;  ranching,  138-134 ; 
scenery,  148^146;  surface  fea- 
tures, 119-121 ;  transportation  of 
goods,  13&-186. 

West  Indies  (-in'd^z),  2,  162-154, 
178-179.  See  Cuba,  Porto  Bico, 
Bahamas,  etc. 

West  Virginia,  49,  60,  51,  64,  66,  59, 
71. 

West  Wind  Drift,  221,  222,  223. 

Wheat,  in  Argentina,  246 ;  Australia, 
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800;  Austria-Hungary,  332 ;  Brit- 
ish Isles,  265;  Canada,  166;  Cen- 
tral States,  94,  96-97 ;  Chile,  266  ; 
Ecuador,  251 ;  Egypt,  876 ;  France, 
284;  geographic  distribution  of 
world's  production,  397-398 ;  Grer- 
many,  312 ;  India,  365 ;  Ireland, 
270 ;  Italy,  326  ;  Japan,  369  ;  The 
Netherlands,  278 ;  Northwestern 
States,  127-128;  Ontario,  166; 
Oregon  and  Washington,  127-128  ; 
Peru,  261 ;  Persia,  349  ;  Bed  Biver 
Valley,  96--97  ;  Roumania  and  Bul- 
garia, 336  ;  Russia,  304 ;  Servia, 
335 ;  South  Africa,  381 ;  Southern 
States,  78;  Spain,  292;  states 
which  lead  in  production  of,  183 ; 
Sweden,  296;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249  ;  Turkey  in  Europe, 
336 ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  346 ;  Uru- 
guay, 247. 

Wheeling  (W.V.)  (hwClIng),  69, 
67,  116. 

White  Mountains,  32,  46. 

White  Sea,  302. 

Whitney,  Mt  (-hwlt'nl),  120,  146. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  (wichl-tft),  116. 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  (wUks'b&r-rl), 
64. 

Willamette  Riyer  (wll-la'm6t-),  119, 
140. 

Willianuport  (Pa.)  (wll'yamz-pOrt), 
51. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  (wll'mlng-ttin), 
53,  69,  66. 

Windsor  (wln'zSr),  170. 


Winds,  90e-210 ;  explanation  of,  206- 
207 ;  prevailing  westerlies,  209, 
211,  212,  238,  239;  trade,  207-206, 
238. 

Wine,  Algeria,  878 ;  California,  132 ; 
France,  286;  Germany,  313; 
Italy,  326;  Spain  and  Portugal, 
294,  296. 

Winnipeg  (wln'nl-p6g),  97,  166. 

Winnipeg  Lake,  166. 

Winona  (Minn.)  (wI-no'n&),  102, 
114. 

Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  (wln'st&i- 
s&aem),  83. 

Wisconsin  (wis-kdn'sin),  92,  102, 
104,  106,  110. 

Wood  canring,  in  Germany,  813; 
Italy,  326  ;  Persia,  360 ;  Switzer- 
land, 321. 

Wool,  42 ;  in  Australia,  390 ;  British 
Isles,  268 ;  Italy,  326 ;  New  Zea- 
land, 892;  South  Africa,  381 ; 
Western  States,  134 ;  world  dis- 
tribution of  production,  401. 

Woolen  manufacturing,  in  Australia, 
891 ;  Austria-Hungary,  333  ;  Bel- 
gium, 281,  282 ;  Brazil,  246  ;  Ger- 
many, 313;  Great  Britain,  268; 
France,  286-286  ;  Italy,  326 ;  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  60;  New 
England,  42  ;  Russia,  806. 

Woonaocket  (R.  I.)  (woon'sdk'et),  42. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  (woos'tSr),  43. 

Wuchang  (woo'chftng'),  357. 

Wyoming  (wl-0'ming  or  wl'6-ming), 
124,  126, 130,  143. 


Yakima  (Wash.)   (yftkl-ma),    128, 

137. 
Yakima  Riyer,  132. 
Yangtse-kiang  Riyer    (yftng'ts^kG- 

ai^-),  364,  356,  357. 
Yarmouth  (yftr'miith),  164. 
Yellowstone    Park     (y61l6-st6n'-), 

120,  143-146. 
Yellowstone  Riyer,  132. 
Yezo  (ygz'd),  367. 
Yokohama  (yo'k6-hft'm&),  361. 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  (ySnOjerzY,  60,  62. 
Yosemite  Falls  (yi-slml-t^-),  146. 
Yosemite  Valley,  145,  146. 
Yucatan  (yoo'kA^tto'),  172, 178. 
Yukon  Riyer  (yoo'ktin-),  161. 


Zambezi    Riyer    (z&m-ba'z^),  869, 
382. 

Zanzibar  (zftn'zi-bSj/ or  zan'zl-bfir'), 

386. 
Zinc,  in  Belgium,  281,  312;  British 

Isles,  267  ;   Central  States,  106  ; 

Germany,  312  ;  Greece,  339 ;  Mex« 

ico,   176 ;    Missouri,    106 ;     New 

Jersey,  57. 
Zones  of  the  earth,  200-201. 
Zuider  Zee  (zi'dSr  zg'),  277,  278. 
Zululand,  381. 
Zurich  (zoo'rik),  322. 
Zurich  Lake,  322. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  GREAT   WAR 


By  Frank  M.  McMurry 


1.  Gennan  Empire  in  1914 
(Before  tiie  War) 

In  order  to  understand  the  geography  of 
the  war,  it  is  necessarj-  to  make  some  study 
of  Germany. 

There   are   many   states   in    the   German 


CopvriBhl.  ISIS,  by  The  UacmiUan  Campanv 


Empire,  just  as  there  are  many  in  our  own 
country,    and   they   vary   in   size  and   im- 
portance even  much  more  than   states  at  the 
do   ours.      In   Fig,   2  one  can   German 
easily    see    which     is     largest.  Empire 
How  does  Prussia  compare  with  all  the  other 
states  together    in    area    and    population? 
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lich  is  second  in  area  and  population? 
lich  is  third  in  each  ?    Trace  the  boundary 

Prussia.  Locate  Bavaria*  and  Saxony, 
te  that  three  of  the  states  are  only  cities, 
me  and  locate  each  of  these. 
)ur  largest  state  is  Texas,  which  is  more 
,n  two  hundred  times  as  large  as  Rhode 
ind,  our  smallest.  Our  largest  state  in 
)ulation  is  New  York,  which  contains 
re  than  one  hundred  times  as  many 
)ple  as  Nevada,  our  smallest  state  in 
>ulatiori.  Yet  we  have  no  state  that  is 
irly  equal  to  all  the  others  either  in  area 
population ;  in  fact,  each  is  a  very  small 
•t  of  the  whole. 

?rom  the  map  it  is  plain  why  people  so 
en  name  Prussia  when  speaking  of  Ger- 
ny.  Perhaps  the  map  suggests  to  you, 
>,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  nation  to 
^e  one  state  so  much  larger  than  all  the 
lers  together.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
such  danger.  But  if  Prussia's  importance 
i  power  correspond  to  its  size,  it  can  con- 
Ivthe  other  twenty-four  states  and  have 
own  way.     If  it  happened  to  be  governed 

selfish  men,  all  the  other  states  would 
v^e  to  suffer ;  and  even  if  it  were  well  gov- 
led,  the  other  states  would  have  too  little 
self-government.  It  is  generally  believed 
it  these  dangers  have  not  been  avoided; 
leed,  that  Prussia's  bad  leadership  has 
in  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  war. 
Grermany  has  only  a  small  number  of 
onies,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  1.  Notice  their 
areas.  There  are  three  that 
idS^^  are  each  much  larger  than 
jnies  Germany,     and    their    popula- 

Location,  tions  together  reach  well  into 
A,  and  the  millions.     All  of  them  are 

Illation  •      ii       .        •  1  I 

m  the  torrid  zone  or  very  close 
it.      Locate    each    of    those    in    Africa. 
>te  the  latitude  of  New  Guinea. 
Grermany  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
Their  her    colonies    and    has    spent 

tortance  large  sums  of  money  for  their 
velopment.     Her  apparent  aim  has  been 


to  find  suitable  places  for  the  emigration  of 
Germans  from  the  Fatherland.  Although 
the  density  of  population  of  Germany  itself 
(Fig.  534,  main  text)  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  some  other  countries,  it  has  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years  and  some  outlet 
hBs  seemed  necessary. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  very  few  Ger- 
mans have  emigrated  to  these  colonies. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  tl^e  torrid  climate 
there  makes  life  almost  impossible  for  white 
people;  at  any  rate,  in  such  regions  the 
white  man  soon  loses  energy  and  health. 

The  kind  of  government  that  a  country 
has  may  be  of  vital  importance  to  other 
countries,  and  that  is  true  of  the  ^jh^  objection 
German  government.  Its  form  to  th«r  kind 
is  a  monarchy  and  the  chief  ®^  government 
officer  is  the  Kaiser,  William  II.  He  ap- 
points the  leading  minister,  called  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  latter  appoints  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  such,  for  example, 
as  Minister  of  Interior,  and  Minister  of 
Education.  The  difficulty  is  that  these 
ministers  who  form  the  German  cabinet  and 
very  largely  control  the  state  are  respon- 
sible to  the  Kaiser,  and  not  to  the  people. 
Also,  the  Kaiser  is  not  elected  by  popular 
vote,  as  our  President  is,  but  has  in- 
herited his  office  and  claims  that  he  hojds 
it  by  divine  right,  or  by  appointment  from 
God  alone.  Neither  is  he  responsible  to  the 
people. 

Thus  the  people  have  little  authority  in 
the  government.  It  is  their  duty  to  be 
directed,  —  to  obey,  rather  than  to  lead. 
There  is  no  effective  check  on  the  Kaiser 
or  on  the  leading  statesmen  subject  to  him, 
if  they  happen  to  be  narrow  in  their  plans 
or  too  ambitious ;  these  leaders  can  even  de- 
clare war  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

To  this  power  our  objection  is  very  serious. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  few  men  should 
have  such  power.  War  is  so  fearful  an 
undertaking,  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  so  involved  in  it,  that  they  ought 
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to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  such  an  issue ;  at 
least,  only  those  who  repr^ent  them  and  are 
fully  responsible 
to  them,  should 
have  that  power. 
Othe  wise  a 
small,  group 
might  at  any 
time  make  end- 
less trouble  both 
for  themselves 
and  for  other 
nations.  That 
is  what  the 
small  group  in 
Germany  has 
.done,  in  starting 
this  war,  and  the 
United  States  is 
determined    to 

aid      in    making      F;a.  3.  —  German  submarineof  the 
such  a  step  im- 
possible  again.     This  is  one   of   our  great 
aims  in  the  present  war. 

2.    Examples  cd  Prussian  Leadership 

We  commonly  think  of  the  United  States 
as  a  young  nation,  and  of  the  governments 
The  youth  of  of  Europe  as  very  old,  but 
the  Gwman  the  fact  is  that  Germany  is  the 
Empire  youngest  of  the  great  nations. 

We  are  nearly  a  century  older  than  Ger- 
many, for  that  Empire  was  founded  in  1871. 
There  were,  of  course,  German  people  living 
in  that  region  long  before,  but  until  that 
date  they  were  not  brought  together  to 
form  the  German  Empire. 

The  leadership  in  German  affairs,  both 
before  1871  and  since,  has  rested  with  Prussia. 
Several  acts  show  the  spirit  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  Prussia  and,  therefore,  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  during  the  last  sixty  years. 

About  1860  a  very  stroi^  and  unscrupu- 
lous man  named  Otto  von  Bismarck  became 
the  chief  minister  in  Prussia.     His  aim  was 


to  make  Prussia  powerful  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  other  people.    One  of 


e  mideraooi  an 
largest  type  slopping  the  Spanish  mail  steamer  off  Cadii. 

his  early  acts  was  to  attack  the  little  country 
of  Denmark  and  take  from  it  the  south- 
ern section  called  Sehleswig-  AimeMtioa  of 
Holstein,  about  one  third  of  Schleawig- 
the-whole  country.  This^  region  Hrtstdn 
was  annexed  to  Prussia  and  has  remained 
a  part  of  it  ever  since  (Fig.  2). 

In  area  Schleswig-Holstein  is  nearly  equal 
to  Massachusetts,  and  it  has  been  important 
as  a  farming  region. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  and  the  naval 
port,  Kiel,  have  made  it  especially  noted 
in  recent  years  {Fig.  4).  The  canal  was 
dug  in  order  to  secure  a  short  and  safe 
route  for  vessels  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Baltic.  Kiel  is  a  port  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  canal,  with  a  harbor  so  remarkably 
good  that  it  has  become  the  chief  naval 
station  of  Germany.  German  war  vessels 
can  reach  the  North  Sea  very  quickly 
from  this  haven,  and  they  can  escape 
just  as  quickly  by  this  route  when  there 
is  need. 

Very  soon    after  1870  Germany  found   a 
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ice  to  quarrel  with  France  and  improved 
opportunity.  France  was  invaded  and 
xationof  P^^is  captured  within  a  few 
e-  months.     The  terms  of  peace 

^®  that  were  finally  agreed  upon 

ired  France  to  pay  to  the  Germans  an 
tnnity  of  one  billion  dollars   and  also 
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from  this  territory  as  from  all  the  rest  of 
Prussia;  and  had  they  not  had  these  rich 
iron  mines  in  their  possession  this  great 
war  would  have  ceased  long  ago. 

The  other  reason  was,  perhaps,  just  as 
important  in  their  minds.  Alsace-Lorraine 
had  been   the  principal  source  of    ii^on   in 

France,  and  if  France  were  de- 
prived of  it,  the  Germans 
thought  she  could  hardly  carry 
on  a  successful  war  in  the 
future.  She  might,  then,  be  re- 
duced to  a  second-class  power 
and  Germany  would  be  able 
to  overcome  her  at  will. 


I  Ewe.co.,iii.r. 


Loasttttdc  Baat  (ton  OiMBWloh 


Fig.  4. 

ede  to  them   the  region  called  Alsace- 
aine  (Pig.  2). 

lis  is  a  region  about  as  large  as  Con- 
icut  and,  like  Schleswig-Holstein,  valuable 
ts  farm  products,  especially  grapes,  and 
ts  textile  industries.  But  there  were  two 
r  reasons  why  Prussia  coveted  it. 
is  a  land  that  is  remarkably  rich  in  iron 
and  coal,  and  while  Germany  had  ores 
:her  sections,  none  of  those  sections  was 
ich  in  these  two- minerals.  The  Ger- 
s  foresaw  that  their  need  of  iron  woiild 
ikely  to  increase  in  the  future,  owing 
to  increased  manufacturing  and  also 
)ssible  war.  War  calls  for  an  enormous 
unt  of  iron  and  steel.  In  1911  they 
ined  over  three  times  as  much  iron  ore 


3.   Ambitions  of  Germany 
since  1871 


The  Prussians  and   some  of 
the  small  German  states  that 

had  joined  them  Reasons  for 
had  much  reason  encourage- 
to  feel  encouraged  °^®'** 
by  their  successes.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  with  Denmark 
they  had  acquired  extensive 
territory;  as  a  result  of  their 
struggle  with  France  they  had 
obtained  still  more  valuable  territory  and  a 
billion  dollars  besides.  There  was  another 
great  benefit.  This  Franco-Prussian  war,  as 
it  was  called,  had  brought  the  many  small 
political  divisions  of  the  Germans  together 
and  made  it  possible  to  found,  by  their 
union,  a  new  *  nation  called  the  German 
Empire.  That  great  event  took  place,  as 
stated  before,  in  1871. 

Thus  the  Germans  started  out  as  a  new 
nation  feeling  highly  pleased  with  them- 
selves. They  had  been  invincible  in  fighting 
and  had  also  become  rich.  A  billion  dollars 
in  those  days  seemed  a  fabulous  amount  and 
made  the  Germans  feel  that  they  were  rolling 
in  wealth.  Another  fact  gave  reason  for 
great    pride.    Neither    of   these   wars  .had 
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lasted  more  than  a  few  months  and  thev 
were  therefore  not  very  costly.  That  fact 
must  have  awakened  a  very  important  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  people :  If  wars  can 
prove  so  profitable  and  yet  can  be  made  to 
cost  so  little,  may  they  not  be  very  desirable 
for  a  nation  ?  May  not  war  be  a  very  good 
thing  ? 

After  the  founding  of  the  empire  Bismarck 
remained  Chancellor  for  many  years.  He 
The  Middle-  was  ambitious  to  develop  its 
Btirope  plan  power  to  the  fullest  extent,  in- 
deed to  make  it*  supreme  in  Europe  just  as 
he  had  made  Prussia  supreme  in  Germany. 
To  this  end  not  only  schools  were  developed 
and  mines  and  factories,  but  great  schemes 
for  political  power  as  well.  One  of  the 
latter  was  called  the  **  Mittel-Europa  "  or 
in  English  the  "  Middle-Europe  "  plan. 

This  was  a  scheme  for  the  combination 
under   oile   leadership   of  as   many   of  the 

1.  What  the  countries  in  central  Europe  as 
pUn  was  possible.  They  were  to  support 
one  another  in  commerce  and  also  in  de- 
fense against  enemies  in  war.  The  govern- 
ments were  to  be  independent  as  before, 
but  the  several  nations  were  to  act  together 
in  military  and  economic  matters. 

On  Fig.  416,  main  text,  you  can  see  what 
nations  might  have  been  expected  to  join  such 

2.  Who  the  *  league.  The  two  most  promi- 
leader  was  nent  would  naturally  be  Ger- 
*®  *  "  many  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Several,  if  not  all,  of  the  Balkan  States 
would  be  included,  and  Turkey,  for  she 
still  had  some  territory  in  Europe.  It 
was  hoped,  too,  that  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Italy  might  be  in- 
duced to  join. 

Of  the  two  most  prominent  nations  Austria- 
Hungary  could  not,  of  course,  be  the  leader. 
Her  area  was  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  Gennany  and  her  population  not  very 
much  less.  Her  population  was  very  mixed, 
however,- with  many  opposing  interests,  and 
their  union  under  one  ruler  was  very  loose. 


It  had  long  been  expected  that  at  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  which  oc- 
curred only  in  1916,  the  empire  would  neces- 
sarily fall  apart,  according  to  the  many 
nationalities  that  composed  it. 

In  such  circumstances  the  leadership 
would  naturally  fall  to  Germany,  for  she 
was  by  far  the  strongest  power. 

Such  leadership  by  Germany,  since  it 
would  allow  her  to  dominate  this  group  of 
states,  both  in  military  and  economic  mat- 
ters, would  immensely  increase  her  power 
both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

There  was  another  project  which  was 
closely  related  to  this  one  and  was  really  a 
continuation  of  it.  This  became  known  as 
the  "  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Plan,'*  and  as  time 
passed  the  two  were  developed  together. 

According  to  this  scheme  the  Middle- 
Europe  project  was  to  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  southwestern  Asia.  The  Berlin-to- 
Asia  Minor  just  south  of  the  Bagdad  plan 
Black  Sea  is  held  by  Turkey,  i.  what  the 
and  to  the  south  and  south-  project  was 
east  of  that  region  are  a  number  of  weak 
Mohammedan  states  somewhat  under  the 
control  of  Turkey.  Through  a  close  alliance 
with  Turkey,  Germany  secured  valuable 
rights  in  this  entire  area,  including  the  right 
to  plant  colonies,  develop  trade,  and  build 
railways.  An  especially  important  feature 
in  the  plan  was  the  building  of  a  railroad 
all  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant,  on  the 
Tigris  River.  This  river  flows  through  the 
famous  country  of  Mesopotamia  and  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  road  would,  of  course, 
be  connected  with  the  road  from  Berlin  to 
Constantinople,  so  that  Berlin,  and  even 
Hamburg,  would  be  directly  connected  by 
rail  with  Bagdad;  hence  the  name,  the 
"  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Plan.'*  The  right  for  its 
construction  was  obtained  from  Turkey  by 
Germany  in  1902-1903.  Figure  5  shows  how 
nearly  completed  this  railroad  was  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918.     Estimate  the  number  of  miles 
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remain  to  be  built.  Note  the  countries 
iigh  which  it  passes. 

tie  Turkish  Government  has  always  been 
f'ded  as  exceedingly  untrustworthy  and 

;  and  it  has  allowed  or  even  favored 
any  massacres  of  innocent  people  within 
borders  that  it  has  hardly  been  classed 
ng  the  civilized  nations.  Yet  in  order 
irry  through  the  Berlin  to  Bagdad  pro- 
the  Germans  cultivated  the  friendship 


tains  valuable  mineral  deposits,  also.  It 
promised,  therefore,  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  some  of  the  colonies  that  Germany 
thought  she  needed  so  badly. 

The  railroad  as  a  means  for  transportation 
of  goods  secured  a  very  important  advantage. 
Heretofore  the  shortest  route  by  water  for 
goods  from  India,  the  East  Indies,  and  other 
countries  of  eastern  Asia,  to  western  Europe 
has  been  around  Arabia,  through  the  Suez 


Fig.  5. 


le  Turks  diligently,  and  the  Kaiser,  in 
eech  at  Damascus  in  1898,  declared: 
e  three  hundred  million  Mohammedans 

live  scattered  over  the  globe  may  be 
red  of  this,  that  the  German  Emperor 
be  their  friend  at  all  times." 
uch  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  arid ;   but 
ible  times  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley, 

value  in  or  Mesopotamia,  was  very  pro- 
»f  peace  ductive,  and  by  the  aid  of  irri- 
►n  it  could  be  made  so  again.     It  con- 


Canal  and  the  entire  length  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Trace  this 
course  in  Fig.  1.  This  was  usually  a  safer 
and  easier  route  than  any  by  land.  Even 
goods  from  many  parts  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire have  had  to  be  transported  long  dis- 
tances by  camels  in  order  to  reach  Europe. 
But  this  railway  would  solve  these  diflSculties 
of  transportation.  It  would  furnish  a  far 
shorter  and  more  convenient  route  to  and 
from  the  Orient,  and  save  a  great  quantity 
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of  time.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Germany 
magnified  such  an  advantage. 

Preparation  for  war,  as  has  been  indicated, 
has  always  been  an  important  part  of  the 
3.  Its  value  in  German  plans.  This  proposed 
time  of  war  j.qj^j  secured  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  case  of  war,  particularly  war 
with  either  Russia  or  Great  Britain,  who 
were  her  most  dangerous  opponents  among 
the  Great  Powers. 

It  gave  to  Germany  the  control  of  Con- 
stantinople and,  thereby,  of  the  passage 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  the  outlet  by  water  on  which  Russia 
has  always  been  most  dependent,  for  her 
ports  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  on  the  Arctic 
are  hard  to  reach  and  frozen  up  much  of 
the  year.  Yet  Russia  could  now  easily  be 
blocked  at  this  point  by  Germany. 

The  most  valaable  colony  in  all  the . 
British  Empire  is  India,  toward  which  this 
railroad  reaches.  King  George  is  known 
as  King  of  England  and  Emperor  of  India. 
There  are  an  enormous  population  and  untold 
wealth  in  that  vast  country,  and  no  doubt 
Germany  has  often  cast  longing  eyes  in  its 
direction.  If  she  were  at  war  with  England 
this,  railroad. might  make  it  easy  for  her  to 
make  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in  India,  and 
perhaps  to  attack  it  directly  with  an  army. 

The  realization  of  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad 
plan  required  that    Germany  dominate  all 

Why  this  ^^^  countries  through  which  the 
^anisoffensiTe  road  passed;  in  short,  they 
to  the  world        ^^^jj   practically  have  to  be 

governed  by  Germany  or  her  allies.  In 
these  countries  are  people  of  many  different 
races  and  languages  who  have  few  interests 
in  common  and  who  are  just  as  anxious  to 
govern  themselves  as  we  are  to  govern 
ourselves.  Our  idea  is  that  they  should 
have  this  privilege;  that  it  would  be  most 
unjust  and  an  act  of  extreme  tyranny  for 
another  nation,  simply  because  it  had  the 
power,  to  subject  these  peoples  to  its  own 
will.     We  should   not   expect   them   all   to 


submit,  and  the  plan  would  therefore  mean 
a  state  of  constant  warfare  over  this  vast 
area. 

Referring  to  this  plan  of  the  Germans 
President  Wilson,  in  his  Flag  Day  Address, 
June  14,  1917,  said : 

"  Their  plan  was  to  throw  a  broad  belt  of 
German  military  power  and  political  control 
across  the  very  center  of  Europe  and  beyond 
the  Mediterranean  into  the  heart  of  Asia; 
and  Austria-Hungary  was  to  be  as  much 
their  tool  and  pawn  as  Serbia  or  Bulgaria 
or  Turkey  or  the  ponderous  states  of  the 
East.  Austria-Hungary,  indeed,  was  to  be- 
come part  of  the  central  German  Empire, 
absorbed  and  dominated  by  the  same  forces 
and  influences  that  had  originally  cemented 
the  German  states  themselves.  The  dream 
had  its  heart  at  Berlin.  It  could  have  had 
a  heart  nowhere  else!  It  rejected  the  idea 
of  solidarity  of  race  entirely.  The  choice 
of  peoples  played  no  part  in  it  at  all.  It 
contemplated  binding  together  racial  and 
political  units  which  could  be  kept  together 
only  by  force  —  Czechs,  Magyars,  Croats, 
Serbs,  Roumanians,  Turks,  Armenians  —  the 
proud  states  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the 
stout  little  commonwealths  of  the  Balkans, 
the  indomitable  Turks,  the  subtile  peoples 
of  the  East.  These  people  did  not  wish  to 
be  united.  They  ardently  desired  to  direct 
their  own  affairs,  would  be  satisfied  only  by 
undisputed  independence.  They  could  be 
kept  quiet  only  by  the  presence  or  the  con- 
stant threat  of  armed  men.  They  would 
live  under  a  comjnon  power  only  by  sheer 
compulsion  and  await  the  day  of  revolution. 
But  the  German  military  statesmen  had 
reckoned  with  all  that  and  were  ready  to 
deal  with  it  in  their  own  way." 

It    might    seem    that    German    ambition 
would   be   satisfied   with   all   the   preceding 
plans.     But  there  is  one  other  Pan- 
aim  that  shows  still  wider  am-   Germanism 
bitions  among  some  of  the  leading  Germans, 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pan-Germanism. 
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sre  are  many  Germans  scattered  over 
irth.  Millions  of  our  own  citizens  are 
erman  birth  or  descent;  there  is  a 
nmnber  in  Brazil,  in  Chile,  and  else- 
),     It  was  the  plan  to  unite  all  these 

as  possible.  For  that  purpose  many 
ies  were  formed  in  these  countries,  and 

societies  were  organized  in  Germany  to 
in  touch  with  them.  German-speaking 
e  in   foreign  lands   were  urged  to  pre- 

the  use  of  the  German  language,  and 
y  from  Germany  was  freely  spent  in 
:n  lands  to  found  German  newspapers 
I  should  spread  German  culture. 


themselves  as  Germans  rather  than  Ameri- 
cans and  to  act  accordingly.  That  would 
tend  to  make  trouble  for  the  rest  of  the 
world;  but  it  might  strengthen  Germany, 
and  that  was  the  object.  The  part  "  pan  '' 
in  the  term  "  Pan-Germanism  "  is  from  the 
Greek  meaning  "  all,''  and  the  name  signifies 
the  extension  of  German  rule  wherever  Ger- 
mans live. 

All  these  plans  made  war  a  possibility  at 
any  time  and  a  certainty  some  time  in  the 
near    future.      German   states-  Preparations 
men  foresaw  this  outcome  from  ^^J"  "^^ 
the  beginning  and  for  the   last  fifty  years 
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ere  was  no  objection  to  all  this  provided 

led  at  nothing  more  than  a  warm  feel- 

>ward  the  Mother  Country.    With  many 

lans,   however,    it   meant   much   more. 

them  the  idea  had  become  established 

all   Germans,   no  matter  where   they 

;,   should  be  regarded   as   forming  one 

nation.     And   again,   of  course,   that 

nation  was  to  be  Germany.     In  1905 

lany  passed  a  law  providing  that  every 

lan  who  became  a  citizen  of  a.  foreign 

:ry  might  at  the  same  time  retain  his 

nship   in   Germany.     In   that   case,   if 

r  were  to  begin  between  Germany  and 

Jnited  States,  the  15,000,000  Germans 

ir  country  would  be  invited  to  count 


their  preparations  for  war  have  kept  pace 
with  their  development  of  these  projects. 
Any  American  who  visited  Germany  thirty 
years  ago  was  struck  with  the  prominence 
of  army  officers  and  soldiers  everywhere. 
Even  then  every  able-bodied  man  had  to 
receive  some  training  for  war.  Since  that 
time  such  preparations  have  greatly  in- 
creased. In  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913 
the  German  army  .  in  time  of  peace  was 
raised  from  515,000  to  866,000  men.  War 
taxes  were  raised  correspondingly.  The  gov- 
ernment made  great  purchases  abroad  of 
many  kinds  of  military  supplies.  Quantities 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  instance,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,   were  imported  from 
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Chile  and  stored.  German  manufacturers 
of  chemicals  used  in  munitions  were  forbidden 
to  export  them.  Railroads  leading  to  France 
and  Belgium,  as  well  as  to  Russia,  together 
with  their  equipment,  were  improved,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  transportation  of  troops  at 
a  moment's  notice.  The  navy  was  strength- 
ened in  corresponding  fashion.  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Turkey,  already  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Germans  according  to  the 
Middle-Europe  and  Berlin-to-Bagdad  proj- 
ects,   were    making   similar   improvements. 


that  she  could  conquer  the  earth  nation  by 


nation. 


a 


4.  The  War  in  1914 

While    Germany    was    making    all    these 
preparations  so  openly,  she  declared  that  they 
were  for  defense  only,  and  other  Unprepared- 
nations    did    not   make   them-  nessoftbe 
selves  ready  for  the  attack  that  ^^®® 
Germany    was    really    planning.       Perhaps 
France  alone  fully  comprehended  the  situa- 
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In  1914  the  Germans  felt  that  their  prepa- 
ration was  complete. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Chicago,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1917,  Elihu  Root,  former  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  summed  up 
the  case  as  follows : 

"  It  now  appears  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  this  war  was  made  by  Ger- 
many, pursuing  a  long  and  settled  purpose. 
For  many  years  she  had  been  preparing  to 
do  exactly  what  she  has  done,  with  a  thorough- 
ness, a  perfection  of  plans,  and  a  vastness  of 
provision  in  men,  munitions,  and  supplies 
never  before  equaled  or  approached  in  human 
history.  She  brought  the  war  on  when  she 
chose,    because    she    chose,    in    the    belief 


tion.  Yet  her  population  (Fig.  7)  and 
resources  were  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Germany.  Likewise  Russia's  army,  though 
large  (Fig.  6),  was  inferior  to  Germany's 
army  in  training,  equipment,  and  effective- 
ness. All  of  the  nations  now  allied  hoped 
still  that  war  might  be  avoided.  Conse- 
quently they  did  not  prepare  for  war  as 
completely  as  Germany  did. 

Among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  that 
entered  the  war  immediately,  England  had 
by  far  the  smallest  army  and  it  was  scat- 
tered widely  over  the  earth.  She  had  small 
supplies  of  munitions  and  few  factories  for 
making  them.  Her  people  had  not  believed 
that  Germany  would  provoke  a  war.     But 
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did  have  the  advantage  of  a  great  navy, 
^^ig.  8  compare  the  warship  tonnage  of 
several   powers.     England's  navy   has 
her  salvation, 

le  event  that  immediately  led  to  the 
occurred  in  Austria  near  the  Serbian 
the  border.    On  June  28,  1914,  the 

>egan  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria- 
gary,  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
his  wife,  were  •  assassinated  by  Serbian 


"  Across  the  path  of  this  railway  to  Bagdad 
lay  Serbia  —  an  independent  country  whose 
sovereign  alone  among  those  of  southwestern 
Europe  had  no  marriage  connection  with 
Berlin,  a  Serbia  that  looked  toward  Russia. 
That  is  why  Europe  was  nearly  driven  into 
war  in  1913 ;  that  is  why  Germany  stood 
so  determinedly  behind  Austria's  demands 
in  1914  and  forced  war.  She  must  have 
her  '  corridor  *  to  the  southeast ;    she  must 
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)athizers.  Bad  feeling  already  existed 
een  Austria  and  Serbia,  and  this  deed 
rally  made  it  worse. 

le  reason  for  the  bad  feeling  was  that 
ia  was  hostile  to  the  Middle-Europe 
and  was,  therefore,  opposed  to  the 
n-to-Bagdad  railway,  which  would  have 
Lss  through  its  territory  (Fig.  5).  That 
an  unpardonable  offense  against  Get- 
T  and  her  allies. 

eling  that  they  were  fully  ready  for 
the  Central  Powers  now  saw  the  excuse 
beginning  it.  As  punishment  for  the 
ler  of  the  Archduke  Austria,  with  the  full 
ort  of  Germany,  made  demands  on 
a  that  were  altogether  too  humiliating 
cceptance.  Then,  when  Serbia  rejected 
,  war  was  declared. 

e  responsibility  of  Germany  in  the 
e  matter  is  stated  by  President  Wilson, 
is  Flag  Day  Address  of  1917,  in  the 
ving  words : 


have  political  domination  all  along  the  route 
of  the  great  economic  empire  she  planned." 

The  first  great  object  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  to  conquer  France,  and  they  hoped  to 
accomplish    that    feat    before  xhewarin 
Russia,    on    their    east,    could  the  west 
strike  an  effective  blow. 

I.   Reasons  for 

In  order  to  do  this  they  must  entering 
capture  Paris.  The  shortest  ^^^"^^ 
distance  from  Germanv  to  Paris 
is  only  170  miles,  west  from  Metz  (Fig.  11). 
But  whether  one  approaches  Paris  from  the 
east  or  northeast,  the  route  is  difficult  on 
account  of  the  rough  surface.  This  map 
shows  a  series  of  hills  running  in  a  general 
northern  and  southern  direction  between  the 
Paris  basin  and  the  German  frontier.  On 
the  side  toward  Paris  these  hills  have  long, 
gentle  slopes,  but  on  the  eastern  side  they 
have  steep  slopes  that  are  hard  to  climb. 
The  rivers  run  between  these  ranges  of  hills 
and  in  some  places  cut  their  way  through 
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them.  If  one  followed  their  courses,  one 
could  find  a  comparatively  easy  road.  But 
their  vallejs  are  narrow,  with  steep  aides  in 
some  places,  and  these  can  be  easily  defended 
against  a  powerful  enemy. 

There  is  only  one  route  that  is  compara- 
tively level  land  all  the  waj-,  and  that  route 
leads  through  Belgium  and  then  down  south- 
west near  the  coast  toward  Paris.  This  is 
the  route  that  the  Teutons    chose.    It  is 


only  to  save  time,  but  also  to  enrich  them- 
selves greatly  while  taking  from  their  eaemies 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  For  these 
reasons  their  choice  must  have  seemed  to 
them  a  masterly  one. 

There  were  most  vital  reasons, 
against  this  selection,  Germany  ,  ] 
had  pledged  herself  by  solemn  •■•! 
agreement  to  respect  the  neu-  ' 
trality  of  Belgium,  and  if  there  was  any  si 


however, 


Fio.  10.  —  French  tmopa  o 

longer  than  any  other,  being  250  miles,  but 
it  is  the  easiest  way  on  account  of  the  level 
ground  over  which  it  passes. 

There  is  another  reason  that  no  doubt 
influenced  this  choice.  Belpum  is  a  re- 
markably fertile  country;  also,  southern 
Belgium  and  northern  France  are,  together, 
one  of  the  richest  mining  and  manufacturing 
regions  in  the  world.  France  obtains  from 
this  section  nine-tenths  of  her  Iron  ore,  as 
well  as  half  of  all  her  coal.  Much  more 
than  one-half  of  all  her  iron  and  steel  fac- 
tories are  located  here.  In  choosing  thb 
route,  therefore,  the  Teutons  could  hope  not 


e  way  to  ths  front 

of  honor  in  her  she  would  keep  this  pledge. 
Also  England  had  bound  herself  to  [a-oteil 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium ;  so  it  was  likely 
that  she  would  declare  war  against  the  Teu- 
tons if  they  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier. 
But  honor  counted  little  with  the  Germans 
when  such  advantages  were  involved,  and 
England's  army  was  so  small  that  the  wtr 
might  be  finished  before  it  could  be  made  to 
count.     So  Belgium  had  to  suffer. 

This  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany, 
contrary  to  her  own  pledge,  was  an  act  of 
tremendous  significance  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  particularly  fw  the  small  ones. 
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—  The  Approach^  to  Paris  from  the  ej 


It  was  really  a  declaration  that  the  small 
nation  must  expect  to  suffer  in  the  future. 
a.  inportaDce  M'«ht,  not  Right,  was  to  rule ; 
of  OHmanj'a  and  any  people  that  lacked 
■^*  the    physical   force   to  protect 

itself  against  attack  might  expect  to  be 
subdued  and  governed  by  stronger  nations. 
Never  was  a  more  direct  blow  struck  against 
liberty. 

The  Germans  had  planned  to  march  a 
certain  distance  each  day,  and  allowed  them- 
selves six  da\'s  to  get  past  Belgium.  They 
did  not  expect  the  Belgians  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  try  to  stop  them. 

At  the  start,  though,  there  was  a  delaj'. 
When  the  army  appeared  at  the  frontier  of 
the  little  country,  the  German  commander 


inform'ed  its.  people  that  it  was  necessar\' 
for  his  arm\'  to  ctoss.  hut  that  the  Belgians 
would  not  be  injuretl  if  they  did  not  resist, 
and  that  they  would  be  paid  in  gold  for  any 
damage  that  might  be  done. 

To  his  astonishment  they  refused.  This 
was  their  reply  :  "  The  Belgian  government, 
if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposals  submitted 
to  them,  would  sacrifice  the  honor  of  the 
nation  and  betray  theirduty  toward  Europe." 
King  Albert  did  not  hesitate.  He  threw  his 
small  army  across  the  German  path,  even 
though  it  meant  destruction  for  both  army 
and  people,  and  he  delayed  their  advance 
ten  full  days.  The  Germans  were  furious 
and  inflicted  on  Belgium  awful  punishment. 

The  ten  days,  however,  saved  France.    It 
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gave  the  French  time  to  assemble  their 
armies  and  the  English  time  to  send  a  small 
4.  Importanca  ^^^^^^  ***  their  aid.  Also,  this 
otBaltinm'ire-  act  of  the  Belgians  aroused  the 
""■"**  admiration    of   the    world;    it 

was  as  noble  as  the  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
mans  was   ignoble,  and    it   drew    to    them 


Flo.  12.  —  Brilish  troope  entrenched  on  the  wc 

the  support  of  fair-minded  people  ever>-- 
where  for  the  awful  years  that  have 
followed. 

The  Germans  soon  left  Belgium  behind 
and  came  within  sight  of  Paris.  Figure  1 1 
shows  the  line  that  they  held  when  nearest 
to  the  city.  Estimate  the  distance.  The 
French  government  had  left  the  capital,  on 
account  of  the  imminent  danger,  and  moved 
to  Bordeaux.  It  looked  as  though  the  city 
would  have  to  fall. 

But  the  furious  battle  of  the  Marne 
turned  the  invaders  back,  and  the  line  that 


they  finally  had  to  take  at  the  end  of  the 
year's  fighting    is    also    shown  in    Fig.   11. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  bat-  5.  Tk«  n*^ 
ties  of  history.     For  the  time  o'ik««»«(«if» 
being,  at  least,  it  decided  that  France  should 
remain  French  and  not  become  Prussian. 
Germany    did    not    succeed    in    crushing 
France  before  Russia   could 
act.       On    the  Tb«w«rin 
contrary,    Rus-  **"  «■»* 
sia  assembled  a  great  army 
and   invaded    East    Prussia. 
In   order   to   meet    this    at- 
tack Germany  was  compelled 
to    withdraw    some    of    her 
forces    from    France.      This 
helped  to  check  the  Germans 
on  the  Marne.      Russia  also 
invaded    Austria,    and    thus 
she    kept    the   Teutons    ex- 
ceedingly busy  on  the  eastern 
front.     Figure  13  shows  the 
lines  held  in  the  east  toward 
the  end  of  1914. 

The     superiority     of     the 

British  navy  (Fig.  8)  was  inh 

mediately  made  Thewarnpcm 

to    count.       By  Q>eM«s 

the    end    of    the    year    the 

German  fleets,  war  and  mer- 

chant,  were  driven  from  the 

seas.      When   it    is   recalled 

that    three    fourths    of    the 

earth's  surface  is  water,  the  importance  of 

this  atUantage  begins  to  be  apparent.     .All 

this  area  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 

for  transporting  supplies,  as  well  as  troops 

from  her  colonies ;   at  the  same  time  it  was 

closed  to  Germany. 

6.    The  War  in  191S 

The   campaign   of    1914  had    proved  en- 
couraging to  the  Allies  on  the  Diaeoiirige- 
whole;    but  there  were  many 
reasons      for      discouragement  ' 
during  the  year  1915. 
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Several  attempts  were  made  to  drive 
the  Germans  from  their  position  in  the 
I.  On  the  west,   but  without  much  suc- 

western  front  cess.  The  line  of  battle  re- 
mained throughout  the  year  much  the  same 
as  shown  in.  Fig.  11. 

In  the  east  the  Russians  were  badly  de- 
feated.    Figure  13 


2.  On  the  east-  shows 
ern  front  h  O  W 

far  into  German 
and  Austrian  ter- 
ritory they  had 
advanced  in  1914. 
But  this  year  they 
were  driven  out  of 
this  conquered  ter- 
ritory and  lost  ex- 
tensive areas  of 
their  own.  All 
Poland  was  taken 
from  them,  includ- 
ing the  great  cities 
of  Warsaw  and 
Lodz,  and  they  lost 
over  2,000,000  men 
in  captured,  killed, 
and  wounded. 
Figure  15  marks 
the  line  of  battle 
in  the  closing  days 
of  the  year. 

Turkey  (p.  40) 
had  joined  the 
Central  Powers  in 
1914,  but  the 
Balkan  States,  lying 

3.  Advance  of  between  Turkey  and  Austria, 

had  not,  with  the  exception  of 
Serbia,    declared    in    favor    of 

Under  those  conditions,  and 
with  Serbia  one  of  the  Allies,  both  the  Middle- 
Europe  project  and  that  for  the  Berlin-to- 
Bagdad  railway  were  blocked. 

In  order  to  check  them  still  further,  the 
Allies    planned    an    expedition    against    the 
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Fig.  13. 


the  Beriin-to- 
Bagdad  plan. 

either  side. 


Dardanelles,  with  the  object  of  getting 
possession  of  this  outlet  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  capturing  Constantinople.  In  spite 
of  great  efforts  it  resulted  only  in*  failure 
and  enormous  losses  of  men. 

It  had  other  bad  effects.  Bulgaria  had 
hesitated  to  ally  herself  with  either  party; 

but  now  she  felt  it 
safe  to  join  the 
Teutons.  Then  the 
Austro-  Germans 
and  Bulgarians  to- 
gether overran 
Serbia  and  crushed 
that  nation.  These 
events  brought  the 
Middle-Europe 
plan  to  much 
nearer  realization, 
and  paved  the  way 
for  further  devel- 
opment of  the  great 
Bagdad  railway. 
The  Central  Pow- 
ers had  good  reason 
to  feel  encouraged. 
Even  in  war, 
horrible  as  it  is, 
there     are     many 

rules    German 
to  be    barbarities 

followed  to  which 
all  the  leading 
governments  have 
agreed.  These 
rules  were  sup- 
posed to  have  force 
of  law  for  the  various  nations  and  to  limit 
its  evils  in  important  ways. 

While  Germany  had  fully  agreed  to  these 
laws  she  has  shown  no  more  respect  for 
them  than  she  showed  for  her  agreement 
in  regard  to  Belgium.  Here  are  only  a  few 
of  the  things  she  has  done  in  violation  of 
international  law:  she  has  repeatedly 
massacred  men,  women,  and  children,  ap- 
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tly  with  the  main  object  of  making 
f  feared ;  she  has  robbed  conquered 
Dry  of  food,  raw  materials  for  manu- 
■es,    tools,    machinery,    and    anything 


le  could  lay  her  hands  on,  that,  after  re- 
1  to  her  own  land,  might  be  of  value 
■  own  people ;  what  she  could  not  hope 
e  she  has  wantonly  destroyed,  simply 
■der  to  leave  citizens  in  conquered 
jry  as  destitute  as  possible.  For  ex- 
!,  to  that  end  she  has  even  killed  or- 

after  orchard  of  fruit  trees  and  has  set 
3  houses  and  farm  implements.  Tens 
lusands  of  civilians  in  Belgium,  Poland, 
elsewhere  have  been  transported  to 
in  lands  to  work  as  slaves ;  men,  women, 
hildren  have  been  placed  in  front  of  the 

line  in  order  to  protect  the  Teuton 
rs ;  poison  gas  and  liquid  fire  have  been 
luced.  Probably  every  international 
3  which  Germany  had  agreed  has  been 
n  bj-  her  repeatedly.  It  is  well  for  us 
low  such  facts  in  order  that  we  may 
stand  the  kind  of  enemy  we  are  fighting. 


In  1915  there  occurred  some  events  that 
brought  much  encouragement.     One  was  the 
entrance  of  Italy  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.     In  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8  »««"»«  '"^ 
notice  her  popula-  ment  among 
tion    as   compared  the  Allies 
with  that  of  other  i.  Entry  of 

countries ;  also  the  ^*^'  ""■  ■•<*"  ■>* 

'  Allies 

size  of  her  army 
and  her  warship  tonnage.  The 
fact  that  she  produces  very  little 
coal  and  iron  greatly  reduces 
her  strength;  but  in  spite  of 
that  fact  she  has  brought  very 
valuable  help. 

As  soon  as  she  lost  all  control 
of  the  seas,  Germany  had    to 
leave  her  colonies  ^  j^^  ^ 
to  their  fate.     One  coionios  by 
of  the  first  to  be  <^'"^°' 
taken  was  Kiau-Chau  (Fig.  l),by 
Japan.      Germany    had    highly 
valued  thiscolony.    Otherislands 
in  the  Pacific  were  soon  lost.    By 
the  end  of  1915  all  the  four  large 
German  colonies  in  Africa  had 
been    invaded   and  most  of    their  territory 
conquered.     Germany  has  no  colonies   now. 
When  England  declared  war,  she  naturally 
expected  the  support  of  all  her  English  colo- 
nies.    This  support  was  of  very  ^  Lo,^,y  of 
great     importance,     for     these  Britiah  coio- 
colonies  constitute  a  large  part  ""*' 
of     the     British    Empire.       The    "  Mother 
Countr\',"  called  the  "  United  Kingdom   of 
Great    Britain  and  Ireland,"  includes  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     It  has 
an  area  all  together  of  only  about   120,000 
square  miles,  which  is  less  than  one  half  that 
of    Texas ;     its    population    is    more    than 
45,000.000,  which  is  over  ten  times  that  of 
Texas.    Compared  with  the   United  States 
the  United  Kingdom  is  a  small  country,  both 
in  size  and  population  (Fig.  7).     How  does  it 
compare  with  Germany  ? 
When  the  colonies  are  added,  however,  the 
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Empire  is  enormous.  On  Fig.  1  note  how 
many  parts  of  the  earth  belong  to  the  British 
Empire.  Its  possessions  are  found  in  every 
continent  and  border  every  ocean.  In  North 
(1)  Extent  of  America  they  are  Canada  and 
the  colonies  Newfoundland.  Name  the 
most  important  parts  of  Asia  that  are  British 
possessions;  of  Africa.  What  other 
important  regions  are  British?  Note 
the  population  of  India;  of  Canada; 
of  Australia  (main  text,  pp.  411,  412). 
All  these  possessions  together  increase 
the  area  under  English  control  more 
than  12,000,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  450,000,000.  It  is  evident 
that  it  made  a  very  great  difference  to 
the  British  whether  these  dependencies 
supported  them  strongly  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  or  whether  they  refused 
support. 

Germany  did  not  believe  that  Eng- 
land's  colonies  would  respond  vigor- 
ously to  the  call  from  the 
Mother  Country ;  and  she 
had  strong  reasons  for  this 
belief. 
Undoubtedly    the    Germans    argued 
that  if  these  possessions  belonged  to 
Germany,  many  of  them  would  break 
away  from  German  control  at  the  first 
opportunity.      Schleswig-Holstein    has 
been  a  problem  to  the  German  govern- 
ment ever  since  its  annexation;   and 
Alsace-Lorraine   has  caused   far  more 
trouble.     There    has    probably    never 
been  a  time  since  1870  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  would  not  have  returned  to  French 
control,  if  they  had  had  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the   question.      Germany  has  shown   a   re- 
markable tendency  to  arouse  the  hatred  of 
the  foreign  peoples  whom  she  has  governed, 
and  of    course   she  would  not  admit  that 
England  possessed  any  more  skill  than  she 
herself  had  shown  in  governing  colonies. 
The  long  distance  of  many  of  the  dependen- 


cies from  England  made  it  especially  diflScult 
for  them  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
Mother  Country.  Difference  in  language 
and  customs  in  many  cases  would  cause  her 
influence  to  be  felt  still  less.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  hardly  probable  that 
a  war  that  she  declared  would  lead  them 


(2)  Germany's 
expectation  in 
regard  to  their 
loyalty 


Fig.  15. 

to    share    fully   with    her   in   hardship   and 
danger. 

Aside  from  such  reasons  for  disloyalty,  Ger- 
many proposed  to  supply  one  herself.  She 
set  to  work,  even  before  the  war,  to  stir  up 
discontent  among  many  of  the  colonies. 
Furnished  with  large  sums  of  money,  men 
were  sent  who  gave  their  best  efforts  toward 
stirring  up  in  the  colonies  ill  feeling  toward 
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English  and  aiding  any  movements  that 
^ht  lead  to  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  This 
ms  an  easy  task,  too,  when  one  remembers 
,t  in  any  country  there  are  many  persons 

0  grumble  against  the  government.  The 
t  that  not  many  years  ago  England  had 
n  at  war  with  some  of  her  colonists, 
ecially  those  in  South  Africa,  gave  hope  of 
at  success  in  this  attempt.  Germans  have 
n  employed  to  stir  up  trouble  in  this  man- 
in  probably  every  one  of  the  British  colo- 

3  of  importance.  The  ambition  was  not 
rely  to  prevent  aid  to  the  British  but  to 
apel  the  British  to  consume  much  of  their 
mgth  in  quelling  rebellion  among  their  colo- 
s.  Indeed,  by  that  means  they  hoped  that 
gland  would  be  so  fully  occupied  that  she 
Lild  have  little  energy  left  for  fighting  the 
rmans. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  Germans  their 
n  did  not  work.  The  British  Empire  did 
^,  .  not  fall  apart.    Of  the  scores  and 

Their  re- 

we  to  the  scorcs  of  colonics,  big  and  little, 
of  the  hq^  Qjje  jias  declared  its  inde- 

her  Country  .  >-v       ^i 

pendence.  On  the  contrary, 
ir  loyalty  has  astonished  the  world.  Not 
y  have  they  remained  friendly ;  they  have 
led  actively  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
nishing  men,  money,  and  supplies  to  the 
est  extent  possible.  The  war  against 
rkey  has  been  very  greatly  aided  by  sol- 
rs  from  India.  Canada  has  sent  to  the 
tie  fields  about  a  half  million  men  —  an 
lertaking  greater  than  it  would  be.  for  us 
iend  six  millions.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
d  have  done  correspondingly  well.  Even 
small  islands  have  been  eager  to  do  their 
Early  in  1916  Jamaica,  with  a  popula- 

1  of  less  than  one  million,  sent  her  second 
3  load,  consisting  of  about  eleven  hundred 

n. 

^o  one  had  known  before  how  loosely  the 
ny  parts  of  the  British  Empire  were  put 
ether.  No  one  had  known  whether,  at 
^reat  crisis,  the  Empire  would  crumble, 
h  division  of  people  to  form  an  independ- 


ent nation ;  or  whether  its  parts  would  unite 
more  closely  than  ever  to  form  one  more 
powerful  nation.  The  response  of  the  colo- 
nies has  answered  this  question. 

No  doubt  one  reason  for  this  result  was  the 
sense  of  danger  that  the  dependencies  felt 
when  Germany  declared  that  (4)  Reaaonafor 
Might  rather  than  Right  should  ^«  ^^v 
rule  the  world.  Independent  small  nations 
in  that  case  had  little  chance ;  they  must  ally 
themselves  with  others  in  order  to  be  pro- 
tected. This  danger,  then,  tended  to  unite 
them  and  to  draw  them  to  the  more  powerful 
Mother  Country. 

Yet  they  would  hardly  have  responded  so 
willingly  to  the  call,  had  they  not  in  past  years 
been  treated  with  respect  by  the  United 
Kingdom ;  had  they  not  been  given  freedom 
to  a  large  extent ;  and  had  they  not  been  well 
protected  as  British  subjects  when  protection 
was  needed.  The  occasion  was  a  test  of  the 
kind  of  government  Britain  had  established 
over  her  colonies;  and  —  to  the  disgust  of 
*  Germany  —  she  stood  the  test  astonishingly 
well. 

The  greatness  of  the  cause  must  have  been 
a  third  reason  for  this  response.  The  war  at 
first  may  have  seemed  remote  to  some  of  the 
colonies,  but  they  soon  saw  that  Germany 
was  threatening  the  existence  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world.  The  only  hope  that 
men  will  ever  enjoy  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves in  peace  lies  in  the  destruction  of  mili- 
tarism. The  war,  therefore,  concerned  them 
directly  and  they  must  share  in  the  struggle. 

The  exhibition  of  loyalty  by  the  British 
colonies  was  one  of  the  especially  encouraging 
facts  in  the  midst  of  the  many  discourage- 
ments of  the  year  1915. 

6.    The  War  in  1916 

In  the  west  two  great  battles  were  fought : 
Verdun  and  the  Somme,  each  lasting  several 
months  and  resulting  in  defeat  to  the  Ger- 
mans   with  enormous  losses  of  men.    The 
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lines,  however,  as  drawn  in  Figs.  11,  13, 
were  not  greatly  changed.  The  Russians 
Evmts  cm  the  *'**^  Italians  were  also  success- 
east  and  west  fill  in  opposing  the  Austrians. 
fr«"«  The    balance    of    the    fighting 

was,  therefore,  favorable  to  the  Allies. 

Koumania,     how- 
ever, 


ter  defend.  Compare  the  line  in  Fig.  18 
with  that  in  Fig.  11.  In  this  re^on  the 
Allies  in  heavy  battles  won  other  On  the  weat- 
victories  that  were  of  much  ^n  front 
importance.  Yet  no  decisive  results  were 
reached  on  this  front  during  the  year. 


Furtheipn^- 
ress  of  the 
Middle- 
Europe  and 
Bagdad  Ran- 


who  had  en- 
tered 
the  war 
on  the 
side  of 
the  Al- 
lies, was  conquered. 
Her  rich  wheat  fields 
and  oil  wells  were 
taken.  She  made 
the  third  Balkan 
State  that  had  been 
added  to  Teuton 
territory  since  the 
war  began.  This 
addition  brought  the 
Middle-Europe  plan 
almost  to  full  reali- 
zation. Greece  alone 
remained  neutral. 
The  war  was  bring- 
ing its  reward. 

Events  in  Turkey 
also  advanced  the  railway  project.  A  con- 
siderable British  force  from  India  had 
marched  up  the  Tigris  River  toward  Bagdad 
{Fig,  5),  winning  some  victories  on  the  way. 
But  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Turks  and 
finally  compelled  to  surrender.  The  force 
that  was  lost  consisted  of  13,000  men.  The 
main  part  of  the  railroad  that  remained  to 
be  built  was  in  this  region,  and  this  victory 
brought  the  possibility  of  its  completion 
much  nearer. 

7.    The  War  in  1917 
The  Germans  in  France,  early  in  the  year, 
retreated  a  considerable  distance  along  a  fifty- 
mile  front  to  positions  that  they  could  bet- 


Fia.  16.  —  British  armored  " 


Russia  sprang  a  surprise  on  the  world  in 
1917,  a  surprise  whose  results  for  good  and 
evil  are  thus  far  vast  but  un-  On  the  Rua- 
certain.  First  came  the  revolu-  sian  front 
tion  early  in  the  year,  the  Czar  abdicat- 
ing in  March  and  the  government  being 
taken  over  by  a  moderately  liberal  party. 
Finally  a  very  radical  party,  called  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  obtained  control.  They  ignored  all 
obligation  to  the  Allies,  completely  under- 
mined army  discipline,  and  made  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany.  Although  up  to 
1917  Russia  had  fought  hard  and  suffered 
fearfully  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  she  now 
withdrew  from  the  war.  From  this  year 
on,  therefore,  the  line  of  battle  in  this  part 
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Fig.  17. 


the  east,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  18,  entirely 
.ppeared.  This  withdrawal  was  a  most 
ire  blow  to  the  Allies,  for  the  Germans 
in  not  only  to  overrun  Russian  territory 
nil,  but  also  to  transport  their  troops  that 
e  not  needed  in  this  region  to  other  battle 


s. 


his  act  of  Russia  had  a  fearful  effect  in 
he  Italian  northern  Italy.  On  that  line 
^  enormous  Austrian  forces,  many 

them    brought    from    Russia,    were   as- 


sembled and  hurled  against  Italy.  That 
country  suffered  terrible  losses  and  the 
work  she  had  accomplished  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  years  was  undone. 

During   1917   the  Allies    more   than    re- 
trieved   their    recent    losses  in  Checks  to 
the  Tigris  valley.     Early  in  the  *^e  Middle- 
year  Bagdad  was  captured  by  ^^^^^^ 
the  British  and  most  of  Pales-  Railway  pro- 
tine  also  was  taken  from  the  i^^ 
Turks.      Jerusalem  was  surrendered  to  the 
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British  early  in  December  of  this  year. 
It  began  to  look  now  as  though  the  Teutons 
would  never  extend  their  raihoad  to  Bagdad 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  without  the  ad- 
dition of  this  section  the  whole  scheme  lost 
its  value. 

At  the  same  time  a  blow  was  struck  against 
the  Middle-Europe  plan.  The  one  remaining 
neutral  power  among  the 
Balkan  States  was 
Greece.  Its  ruler.  King 
Constantine,  was  vio- 
lently pro-German,  while 
a  majority  of  the  Greeks 
favored  the  Allies.  Dur- 
ing this  year  Constantine 
was  deposed  and  Greece 
joined  the  Allies  (p.  40). 

This  was  surely  a  deep 
disappointment  to  the 
Teuttms.  The  location 
of  Greece  as  an  Allied 
power,  so  dose  to  the 
Serbians,  who  were  still 
hostile  to  the  Teutons 
even  though  conquered, 
and  so  near  to  the  rail- 
way, might  cause  strong 
opposition  to  both  proj- 
ects at  any  time. 

This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  submarine 
reached  its  greatest  de- 

structiveness. 


The  civilized  world  gasped  at  such  frightful- 
ness;  but  it  was  believed  by  the  Germans 
to  be  a  sure  means  of  winning  the  war, 
and  that  was  what  they  sought.  Interna- 
tional law  did  not  count  with  them. 

The  German  people  were  assured  by  their 
leaders,  that  such  use  of  the  submarine  would 
bring  the  English  to  their  knees  in  a  few 


i 

:kt, 

'  -^^^^^ 

j                               t, 

^^fe 

A  convoy  of  sbipa  carrying  food  and  supplies  to  the  Allies. 


OntheBeAB 


Up  to  the  first 
of  this  year  it  had  been  active 
and,  together  with  mines,  had  destr-)yed 
nearly  4,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping. 
This  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  entire 
British  merchant  marine. 

But  up  to  this  time  a  great  many  vessels 
had  been  spared  from  attack.  Now  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,1917,  the  plan  of  unlimite<l  cruelty  was 
adopted  ;  the  use  of  the  submarine  was  freed 
from  restrictions  and  any  vessels  were  attacked 
and  sunk  without  warning,  no  matter  what 
nation  they  represented  or  who  was  on  them. 


months.  The  latter  had  to  receive  much  of 
their  food,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies 
from  abroad,  and  Germany  thought  that 
the  submarine  would  cut  oif  all  such  aid. 
With  England  out  of  the  war,  it  would 
soon  end. 

From  January  to  June  they  sank  3,600,000 
tons  of  shipping.  It  was  a  critical  period  for 
the  Allies.  But  means  for  protection  against 
the  submarine  were  developed  and  its  de- 
structiveness  b^an  to  decline.  England 
was  not  starved  out  and  the  crisis  is  past. 
The  policy  of  frightfulne^s,   however,   had 
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unfavorable  consequences  for  the  Germans, 
which  they,  no  doubt,  appreciate  now  far 
more  than  they  did  then. 

8.  Additions  to  the  Allied  Nations 

During  1917  eight  new  countries,  repre- 
seating  all  parts  of  the  earth,  entered 
N«w  cnemieB  the  war  against  Germany, 
to  the  Teutons  while  not  a  single  new  power 
joined  the  Teutons.    In  Fig.  19  note  their 


It  meant  that  it  took  all  this  time  for 
these  nations  to  grasp  the  situation;  to 
comprehend  the  objects  of  the  Teutons,  and 
to  realize  the  methods  they  were  adopting 
in  pursuit  of  these  objects. 

They  had  been  astounded  at  the  absence 
of  all  sense  of  honor  on  the  part  of  Germany 
when  she  invaded  Belgium  and  declared 
her  contract  to  respect  its  neutrality  only 
a  "  scrap  of  paper."  They  had  been  horrified 
at  her  brutality  toward  the  Belgians  and 


1  France  where  officers  a 


atoed  in  modern  warfare. 


names  and  locations.  How  many  continents 
do  they  represent  ?  On  page  40  there  is  a 
list  of  these  powers  with  the  dates  on  which 
war  was  declared.     Note  these  dates. 

Originally  it  was  generally  expected  that 
the   war   would   last   only    a   few    months. 

Their  reasons  ^'*^'  *^*^''  ^^'^  ""*'  °"*  ^*'^ 
for  entering  years  of  awful  fighting,  these 
ttaewu  onlookers  determined  to  assist 

in  blocking  the  Teutons,  no  matter  how 
fearful  the  sacrifices  might  be.  Why  did 
they  take  such  risk,  and  all  on  one  side? 
What  did  it  mean? 


other  conquered  peoples.  They  had  been 
shocked  at  her  selfishness  and  greed  in 
robbing  conquered  territory.  When  the 
Inmtania  was  sunk,  destroying  1198  lives, 
114  of  them  American,  they  saw  that  she 
was  inconceivably  cruel.  When,  therefore, 
her  plots  and  conspiracies  began  to  be  un- 
covered in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  realized 
that  she  was  wholly  unworthy  of  trust. 
The  significance  of  Pan-Germanism  had 
now  been  made  clear ;  and  it  menaced  the 
liberties  of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  all  nations  to  combine  to  put  it  down. 
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9.  The  United  States  in  die  War 

The  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
meant  a  great  addition  to  the  forces  of  the 
Our  reBonrces  ^1''^-  *^'"  population  is  over 
compwedwith  100,000,000,  while  that  of  Ger- 
thoseofGer-  many  is  less  than  70,000,000. 
°'*"^  In  area  we  are  far  superior  to 

Germany,  since  we  have  over  3,000,000  square 
mUes,  while  she  has  only  210,000,  which  is 


iFia.  21.  —  Distributing  equipment  ot  the  Officers'  Trsining  Camp.  PlatUburg.  N.  Y 

much  less  than  that  of  Texas  alone.  In  raw 
materials,  manufactures,  and  wealth  our  su- 
periority over  Germany  is  also  striking.  We 
produce  nearly  twice  as  much  coal  and  iron  as 
Germany,  we  manufacture  more  than  twice 
as  many  goods  and  our  total  wealth  is  about 
three  times  hers. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  Germany  showed  con- 
Why  Ger-         tempt  for  us  as  a  possible  en- 
nuaty  did  not     emy.     Why  ? 
fear  us  FiT^t  of    all,   because  as     a 

people    we    are    remarkably    devoted      to 


peace.     At   the  time  we  declared  war  our 
standing  army  was  composed  of  only  about 
100,000  men    (see    Fig.    6),    a  very   small 
number  when  compared  with  the  866,000  in 
the  German  standing  army.    Beyond  thb 
number,  we  had  ver>'  few  trained  soldiers, 
while  ever}'  able-bodied  man  in  Germany  had 
received  extensive  training.    On  the  other 
hand,  peace  societies  were  numerous  and  ac- 
tive throughout  the  land,  urging  the  avoid- 
ance  of   all   war, 
and   some     influ- 
ential persons  had 
reached  the  point 
where    they    op- 
posed   allowing 
children   even  to 
play  w^ith  tin  sol- 
diers   because    it 
directed    their 
thoughts      too 
much  to  fighting. 
As   a    nation   we 
knew    that  we 
would  provoke  no 
war;    and  up  to 
that  time  we  were 
convinced  that  no 
one  was  Hkcly  to 
attack  us.    In 
short,    we    cher- 
ished    the    hope 
and     expectation 
that  all  war  would 
be  avoided  by  us  in  the  future. 

This  condition  made  us  harmless  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans.  Also,^  they  saw  that 
even  if  we  were  awakened  from  our  dreams 
about  peace,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
we  could  be  ready  to  fight.  We  lacked  not 
only  soldiers,  but  officers  as  well ;  also  an 
adequate  supply  of  munitions ;  indeed,  we 
were  without  the  thousand  and  one  thinp 
that  Germany  had  been  carefully  provid- 
ing during  the  last  fifty  years.  No  one 
understood  better  than  she  what  a  mighty 
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task  it  would  be 
for  us  to  get 
ready  to  fight. 

Even  if  we 
ever  finally  pre- 
pared ourselves, 
the  field  forflght- 
ing  was  at  least 
3000  miles  .away, 
and  we  lacked 
the  ships  for 
transporting  our 
men  and  their 
supplies.  More 
than  that,  if  by 
some  miracle 
these   were   pro- 

vided,thesubma-  Fio.  22.  — BuUding  "Liberty  Ships"  on  Pugat  Sound, 

rine    would  pre- 
vent their  arriving  on  the  other  side.  When  all  I       Geography  constantly  deals  with  the  seven 
these  points  are  considered,  certainly  the  Ger-     great  occupations  of  men ;    namely,  agricul- 
mans  had  much  reason  for  feeling  safe  from  us.  |  ture,  fishing,  lumbering,  mining,   q^^  „g^ 

manufac-  occupation 


t  ur 1 ng 


and  its  extent 


transportation,  and 
trade.  Our  declaration 
of  war  on  April  6,  1917, 
added  another,  that  of 
carrying  on  war.  This 
has  gradually  become 
the  greatest  of  the  eight, 
and  one  that  to  a  large 
degree  controls  all  the 
others.  That  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  we  com- 
monly believed  that  we 
could  avoid  war.  It 
shows  how  quickly  and 
completely  a  great  na- 
tion can  change. 

The   great   extent    of 

this  occupation   is  sug- 

I     .»    ,      ■    .    »"77'""r-7~'     gested    by    a   very   few 

works  at  Ensley,  just  outside  of  Birmiiigham,        ,  t        1      1 

low  niunitioQfl  of  war  are  made.  facts.     In  the  latter  part 
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Fia.  24.  —  Military  map 


5  summer  of  1918  we  had  over  3,000,000 
n  France  or  in  training  at  home.  It  has 
often  stated  that  it  takes  seven  or  eight 


workers  at  home  to  keep  one  soldier  in  the 
field  —  so  many  kinds  of  work  are  necessary ; 
such,  for  example,  as  farming,  mining,  manu- 
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of  the  United  States. 


facture  of  clothing,  munitions,  ships,  etc.,  to 
meet  all  military  needs.  If  that  statement  is 
correct,  it  would  mean  that  these  3,000,000 


are  keeping  not  less  than  20,000,000  others 
fully  employed.  The  center  for  this  great 
business  is  our  capital,  Washington,  and  prob- 
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ably  many  more  than  100,000  clerks  and  other 
government  employees  have  been  called  there 
since  the  war  began.  The  city  has  accord- 
ingly increased  tremendously  in  population. 


possible  upon  different  communities.  It  was 
a  question  whether  such  a  plan  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  people,  and  during  the  de- 
bate in  Congress  signs  t^ere  not  lacking  that 


Fio.  25.  —  TrBining  soldiers  kI  Camp  Upton,  Yaputk.  Long  Iiland,  N,  Y. 


Other  government  work  connected  with  the 
war  b  carried  on  in  hundreds  of  places 
throughout  the  country. 

The  conduct  of  war  calls  for  undertakings 
of  many  kinds,  each  of  which  may  be  a  great 
Our  preparm-  business  in  itself.  One  of  these 
Hon  o(  tax  was     the    preimration     of    an 

""•y  army.    Our  first  step  was  to  call 

for  volunteer  soldiers,  and  within  a  few 
months  these  troops,  together  with  those  that 
we  already  had,  made  an  army  of  a  million 
men.  Many  of  these  were  already  well 
trained  for  war. 

Meanwhile  it  was  clear,  however,  that  se\- 
eral  millions  would  he  needed  if  we  took  the 
part  in  the  war  that  belonged  to  us ;  also  that 
it  would  not  do  to  wait  for  \oluntar>' enlist- 
ments. The  President  proposed  to  raise  the 
necessary  men  by  "  selective  draft  "  or  con- 
scription. By  that  means  the  burden  of  tlie 
fighting  would  be  distributed  as  equally  as 


German  influence  was  at  work  to  defeat  the 
plan. 

Yet  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty- 
one  were  required  to  enroll  for  service  on  a 
given  date.  Ten  million  young  men  re- 
spondefl.  Since  all  these  were  not  needed  at 
once,  it  was  decided  to  determine  by  lot  the 
order  in  which  the  men  should  be  called. 
The  men  were  also  divided  into  classes  ac- 
cording to  conditions  that  deserved  con- 
sideration in  accepting  or  exempting  them. 
Thus  a  vast  army  has  l)een  drafted. 

The  training  of  so  many  soldiers  was  a 
great  problem.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
without  military  experience,  having  come 
directl\'  fi-om  fann,  factory,  and  office.  They 
were  assigned  to  camps  or  cantonments  iu 
many  parts  of  the  country,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  24. 

Each  cantonment  b  really  a  new  city  de- 
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signed  to  be  the  tem- 
porary  home  of 
about  40,000  men  in 
training.  It  is 
equipped  with  most 
of  the  conveniences 
of  any  city,  having, 
for  example,  a  water 
system,  sewage  sys- 
tem, electric  lights, 
telephone,  fire  de- 
partment, and  even 
paved   streets.      As 

,1  G  VnAtraooa  una  i/iK 

shown    on  the  map,      Fia.  26.  — Viewo/anarmycantonment  on  thehUtoricfieldt./GBtty8burg,Pennsyli 

sixteen  of  these  can- 


tonments were  established  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  for  the  drafted  men.  Many 
other  cantonments  were  built  for  the  men 
who  belonged  to  the  National  Guard,  which 
had  been  taken  into  the  service  before  the 
conscription  act  was  passed.  Thou.>iands 
upon  thousands  of  engineers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  other  workers,  besides  vast 
quantities   of  lumber  and    other  materials, 


were  necessary  for  all  this  construction  in  so 
short  a  time. 

Our  navy  was  in  far  better  condition  for  a 
great  war  than  our  army.  In  Fig.  8  note 
how  it  ranked  among  the  navies  Development 
of  the  Great  Powers.  «'  ^^  ^Tl 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war 
the  Allied  navies  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan  were  masters  on  the  ocean. 
German  warships,  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  raiders 
ha<l  been  driven  from  it. 
But  the  German  sub- 
marine, which  had  done 
much  damage  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war, 
had  been  declared  by 
the  German  government 
on  January  31,  1917,  to 
be  free  from  all  restric- 
tions, and  it  was  proving 
fearfully  destructive  to 
.\llied  vessels.  At  that 
time  the  Germans  gen- 
erally relied  upon  it  to 
bring  victory. 

It  was  our  task,  there- 
fore, to  construct  more 
war  vessels,  as  many  as 
we  possibly  could ;  and 
FiQ.  27.  —  A  UniWd  States  Warship  using  a  smoke  screen  in  the  "daneer  lone,"       to  increase  very  greatly 
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a  battle  at  Pelbam  Bay  Naval  Training  camp.  Pelham  Bay.  N.  Y. 


Bnildingof 
amy  tnns- 
ports  and  a 
merchant 
marine 


the  number  of  naval  officers  and  men,    ThU 
task,  like  that  of  preparing  a  vast  army,  has 
been  accomplished  with  remarkable  success. 
The  purpose  of  the  navy  b?  to  destroy  the 
enemy  submarines  and  to  afford  pr'otection 
in  other  ways.     In  addition  to 
war  vessels  it  was  seen  that  we 
would  need  a  vast  number  of 
other  ships 
for     trans- 
portation of  all  sorts  of 
things  to  Europe,     Sev- 
eral   million    soldiers 
would  need  to  be  taken 
over ;     food     for    them 
would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied  by  us,  too ;  also 
clothing,      ammunition, 
horses,  engines,  and  hun- 
dreds nf  other  articles. 
In  addition  great  quan- 
tities of  food  would  need 
to  t>e  sent  to  our  Allies, 
since     they    could    not 
meet  all  their  own  wants. 
Thousands     of     vessels 
would    be   required    for     fio. 


these  purposes; 
and,  since  many 
ships  were  being 
sunk  every  week 
by  submarines, 
a  still  greater 
number  would 
have  to  be  built 
in  order  to  meet 
this  loss. 

Such  vesseb 
as  these,  used 
for  transporta- 
tion of  goods  in 
time  of  peace, 
are  called  "  mer- 
chant marine." 
At  the  time  war 
was  declared  by 
us  our  merchant  marine  on  the  ocean  was 
small.  While  we  had  had  a  great  foreign 
trade,  nine  tenths  of  om-  imports  and  ex- 
ports had  been  carried  in  ships  owned  by 
foreign  countries.  That  was  not  all.  We 
lacked  the  equipment,  such  as  the  shipyards, 
machinery,  and  trained  workmen,  necessary 
for  building  a  great  number  of  ships.     Also, 


Lauacbiiig  a  steel  "Liberty  Ship,"  shipbuilding yudB.  Mobile,  AUbsnia. 
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ships  like  great  buildings  can  be  built  only 
very  slowly. 

There  were  many  difBculties  to  be  over- 
come here ;  and  our  progress  at  first  was 
very  slow.  We  could  not  hope  to  accomplish 
much  during  1917 ;  it  took  time  to  get  the 
work  started.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  how- 
ever, results  began  to  appear;  dozens  of 
vessels  per  month  began  to  be  launched,  and 
then  as  many  per  week.  In  one  day,  July  4, 
almost  one  hundred  were  launched.  The 
number  continues  to  increase  at  an  astonish- 


numbers.  Millions  of  shoes,  blankets,  uni- 
forms, and  hats  have  had  to  be  made.  To 
meet  all  such  requirements  hundreds  of  fac- 
tories have  abandoned  their  regular  work 
and  have  undertaken  some  of  these  things. 
Thus  one  sees  how  great  a  business  war  may 
be ;  it  can  demand  a  lai^  share  of  the  efforts 
of  the  nation. 

High  officials  in  Germany  had  promised 
their  people  that  even  if  the  Tranaporu- 
United    States  raised  a  great  tion  of  troops 
army  and  secured  vessels  for  its  transporta- 


ing  rate,  and  now  the  new  vessels  built  by  our 
Allies  and  ourselves  each  month  far  exceed 
those  destroyed.  By  our  astonishing  energy 
the  point  of  safety  has  been  reached  in  ship- 
building. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  our  govern- 
ment at  once  began  preparations  for  the  ex- 
tensive manufacture  of  muni- 
tions and  other  articles  neces- 
sary in  war.  Rifles,  machine 
guns,  cannon,  and  powder  had  to 
be  provided  in  enormous  quantities.  For  this 
purpose  manufacturing  centers  have  been 
developed  that  are  cities  in  themselves,  given 
up  wholly  to  this  one  kind  of  work.  Air- 
planes, motor-trucks,  armored  cars,  and  trans- 
port wagons  have  had  to  be  produced  in  vast 


Manufacture 
of  mimitiouE 
and  equip- 
ment 


tion,  it  would  never  be  allowed  to  reach 
France.  There  was  much  doubt  among  us, 
too,  about  the  success  we  should  attain  in 
transporting  large  numbers  of  men.  The  first 
troops  were  sent  over  in  May,  1917.  The 
number  that  followed  from  month  to  month 
was  watched  by  us  and  our  Allies  —  and 
probably  by  the  Germans  also  —  with  great 
anxiety.     There  were  transported  in 


May,  1917 

1,718 

January, 

918 

46,776 

June 

12,261 

February 

48,027 

July 
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August 
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244,345 
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38,259 
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276,372 
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M' 300,000 
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about  250,000 
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Many  of  the  Germans  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  these  figures ;  and  even  to  us 
they  are  wonderful.  Transportation  of  people 
on  any  such  scale  upon  the  ocean  has  never 
before  been  accomplished. 

It  should  he  remembered,  too,  that  danger 
in  the  form  of  submarines  lurked  about  the 


Fio.  31.  —  AmericitD  troops  disembarkiDg  at 

transporting  vessels  at  every  moment.  Yet 
practically  not  a  man  has  been  lost  on  the 
way  to  Europe.  By  the  aid  of  our  allied 
navies  and  our  own  the  vessels  have  been 
protected  on  alt  sides.  The  courage  and  en- 
durance of  the  men  in  these  navies  will  be 
admired  in  all  time  to  come. 

In  order  to  provide  space  on  shipboard  for 
so  many  soldiers,  especially  in  the  recent 
months,  the  partitions  of  some  of  the  ve-ssels 
were  removed  and  all  possible  space  suited 
for  bunks  was  utilized.  The  soldiers  slept 
*n  shifts,  each  of  three  shifts  occupying  the 


bunks  eight  hours.     It  is  plain  that  the  beds 
were  kept  very  busy. 

Upon  declaration  of  war  German  vesseb 
in  American  ports  were  seized  and  have 
been  used  in  transport  service.  The  laig- 
est  transport  of  all  is  the  Leviathan,  formerly 
called  the  Vaterland,  which  sailed  between 
Hamburg  and  New 
York. 

Provision  of  food 
for  our  Allies,  par- 
ticularly the  English 
and  French,  is 
another  undertaking 
that  has  called  for 
much  plaoning  and 
labor  OurpronsiMi 
on  our  oi  food  for 
part,  ouf  *""«« 
The  British  are  s 
manufacturing  na- 
tion, relying  upon 
imports  from  other 
countries  for  much 
of  their  food.  Be- 
fore the  war  the 
wantof  such  imports 
for  even  a  few  weeks 
would  have  caused 
much  suffering. 

„  „  , _  Since  the  war  be- 

port  in  FrBDce.  gan,  large  areas  that 

were  formerly 
wooded  and  were  parts  of  large  estates  and 
parks  have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
With  this  improvement  it  is  said  that  the 
British  can  supply  enough  food  to  last  them 
at  least  eight  months  in  the  year.  To  suppl)' 
the  other  third  from  abroad,  however,  b  no 
small  task. 

Before  the  war  France  was  less  dependmt 
on  imports  for  food,  although  she  required! 
good  deal.  The  war,  however,  has  dei-as- 
tated  a  part  of  the  land ;  and,  partly  because 
so  many  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  fighting 
and  partly  because  the  soil  has  lacked  fertili- 
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zation,  her  crops  have  been  unusually  small. 
In  November,  1917,  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  stated  that  the  1917  wheat 
crop  of  France,  as  compared  with  that  of  1913, 
was   short  over   one    half    or    176,000,000 
bushels;   that  the  potato  crop   was  short 
about  one  third  or  166,000,000 bushels;  that 
the    sugar-beet    crop    was    short   over    two 
thirds  or  148,000,000  bushels ;  that  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  had  decreased  one  sixth  per  cent  or 
2,435,000  head; 
that  the  number 
of  sheep  had  de- 
creased over  one 
third    or  5,535,- 
000    head;   and 
that  the  number 
of  bogs  hod  de- 
creased    two 
fifths  or  2,825,- 
000  head.    Both 
the  British   and 
the  French  had 
to  receive  great 
quantities  of 
food  from  abroad 
or  give  up  fight- 
ing. 

Heretofore      fio.  32,- 
these      imports 

came  largely  from  Canada,  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  other  agricultural  countries.  But 
ships  were  lacking  for  transportation  of 
wheat  all  the  way  from  Australia,  and  for 
several  reasons  many  of  these  other  countries 
have  not  been  able  to  supply  as  much  as 
usual.  Thus  it  was  that  the  United  States 
was  left  to  furnish  it. 

Ourcountry  as  well  as  England  ranks  high  in 
manufacturing ;  in  fact  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation.  Yet  we  pro- 
duce most  of  our  food  and  have  always  exported 
some.  Now  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  ex- 
port far  more.  Wheatand  meat  were  the  things 
most  needed ;  and  under  Mr.  Hoover's  lead  we 
set  to  work  to  secure  enough  to  save  our  Allies. 


This  need  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
every  one  to  be  patriotic  by  doing  his  bit, 
particularly  by  helping  to  produce  more  of 
various  kinds  of  food  and  to  consume  less  of 
those  that  were  needed  abroad. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  is  as  gratifying 
in  this  case  as  in  the  others  already  men- 
tioned. Our  average  monthly  export  of  beef 
before  the  war  was  1,066,000  pounds;  and 
of  pork  41 ,531 ,000  pounds.     In  June,  1918,  we 


at  WoshiDgtoQ,  D.G.,  leaming  U 


ir  in  order  to  do  taim  work. 


sent  abroad  92,173,000  pounds  of  beef,  and 
169,331,000  pounds  of  pork.  Our  export  of 
wheat  has  likewise  been  tremendously  in- 
creased. These  are  facts  that  have  con- 
vinced our  Allies  —  and  the  Germans,  too  — 
that  we  can  be  depended  upon. 

Care  of  the  wounded  is  another  phase  of 
war  that  has  called  for  much  planning  and  a 
great  number  of  workers.  In  Care  of  the 
ancient  wars  little  provision  was  wounded 
made  for  those  who  were  injured.  They  died 
from  lack  of  care  if  their  wounds  were  serious. 
Now,  unless  a  wound  is  very  serious,  the  man 
is  expected  to  recover  and  to  return  to  the 
ranks.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy  as  well  as 
humanity  to  attend  to  him. 
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The  soldier  b  not  only  cared  for  when  he 
is  wounded,  but  is  kept  in  health  if  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  business  of  doctors  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  contagious  diseases,  to 
inspect  drinking  water,  to  watch  over  food, 


and  to  see  that  camps  are  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  is  organized  under 
supervision  of  the  government  to  do  much  of 
this  work.  It  has  many  doctors  and  trained 
nurses.  Under  them  are  assistants  who  bring 
the  wounded  to  hospitals  for  treatment. 
They  help  the  men  with  their  mail  and  aid 
them  in  communicating  with  parents  and 
friends.  In  the  regions  ruined  hj-  war  the 
Society  helps  to  look  after  homeless  people. 
It  finds  temporarj-  shelter  for  widows  and 


orphans  and  feeds  refugees  untU  they  caD 

care  for  themselves. 

Wars  are  now  fought  by  citizen  soldiers. 

If  possible,  they  should  come  p^  .  . 

back  home  at  the  end  of  the  qj^  comlon 

war  better  and  entertain- 
than  when  mwitotKl- 
they  left.  ^^ 
Their  leisure  time,  there- 
fore, should  be  properly 
spent,  and  they  should 
have  such  comforts  and 
entertainments  as  will 
keep  them  healthy 
minded  and  happy.  A 
great  force  of  workers  is 
employed  to  assbt  the 
soldier  in  these  respects. 
They  lead  in  many  kinds 
of  games,  they  organize 
schools,  exhibit  motion 
pictures,  furnish  music 
and  reading  matter,  and 
establish  stores  where 
needed  articles  can  be 
bought  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  fighting 
power  of  men  b  mudi 
affected  by  such  care,  as 
well  as  their  health  and 
morals.  Such  organi- 
zations as  the  Youi^ 
Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion,    the     Knights    of 

Columbus,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  Jewish 

societies  have  assumed  responsibility  lor  this 

work. 

10.  The  War  in  1918 

In  the  west  the  Germans  aimed  at  the 
Channel  ports,  especially  Calais,  and  at  Pans. 
Their  plan  was  to  break  through  On  the  wes- 
the  line  of  defense  at  once,  or  by  *«">  front 
one  drive  after  another  to  bend  it  until  it 
would  have  to  give  way.  The  drives  b^an 
in  March,  and  one  after  another  was  made 


e  Food  Conservation  tn 
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with  tremendous  force. 
The  Allies  had  to  yield 
extensive  areas,  until,  on 
July  15,  the  line  stood  as 
shown  in  Fig.  18. 

On  July  15  another 
terrific  drive  began 
which  allowed  the  Ger- 
mans to  cross  the  Marne. 
The-  French  suffered 
heavy  losses;  but  the 
American  Army  was  in 
the  line  and  helped  to 
meet  the  shock.  Our 
men  fought  like  veter- 
ans and  helped  drive 
the  invaders  back  across 
the  Marne.  Then  the 
Allies  forced  an  offensive 
of  their  own  and  forced 
the  Teutons  to  retreat 
further  until  Paris  was 
made  safe  from  attack.  This  second  battle 
of  the  Marne  seems  likely  to  be  remembered 
as  the  turning  point  in  the  war.  Though 
the  French  forces  were  of  course  far  larger 


Fio.  35.  —  American  troops  on  their  way  to  the  trenches  on  the  British  front. 


Fia.  34. 

than  ours,  General  Pershing  had  300,000 
men  in  this  battle,  and  1,000,000  more  in 
other  parts  of  the  line  or  in  reserve.  The 
great  energy  and  skill  that  our  country 
had  shown  dur- 
ing more  than 
one  year  in  cre- 
ating an  army, 
building  ships, 
and  transport- 
ing men  had  now 
begim  to  count. 
Other  attacks 
made  by  the 
Allies  soon  after 
brought  further 
disaster  to  the 
Teutons. 

On  the  Italian 
front,  also,  the 
tide  Oq  the 
^g^  Italian  front 
turned  in  favor 
of     the     Allies. 
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A  great  Austrian  drive  had  been  planned  to 
crush  Italy,  while  the  British  and  French  were 
kept  too  busy  to  give  aid.    This  took  place  in 
May.     At  first  success  appeared  to  be  with 
the  Teutons.     Then  the  Italians  rallied,  de- 
feated them,  and  drove  them  back.    The 
Austrian  leaders   had   promised  their  army 
food  and  supplies  in  abundance  in  the  con- 
quered   territory    of  fertile  northern   Italy. 
Money  was  even  issued  to  them  in  advance 
to  be  spent  in  Venice.     But  there  was  no  op- 
portunity to  use  it. 
Instead    the     army 
marched     in     great 
haste  in  the  opposite 
direction,  leaving  be- 
hind them  thousands 
of  dead  and  of  prison- 
ers and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  war  material. 

The  state  of  affairs 
in  Russia  continued 
to  worry  the'  Allied 
nations,  for  the  Ger- 
Events  In  mans 

Russia  were 

obtaining    a    firmer 
and  firmer  hold  upon 
the  country.     Many 
persons  urged  armed 
inter\'ention   by  the 
Allies.       They     be- 
lieved that  a  large  part  of  the  population, 
especially  in  Siberia,  was  hostile  to  Germany 
and  would  welcome  an  Allied  army  sent  for 
their  protection.     It  could  best  be  sent,  they 
thought,  by  way  of  Vladivostok  (Fig.  455, 
main  text)  and  might  well  be  accompanied 
by  experts  who  should  help  in  reorganizing 
the   government,   industry,    and    education. 
Such  a  plan  might  finally,  also,  restore  the 
battle  line  in  Russia  and  thus  compel  Ger- 
many to  withdraw  soldiers  from  the  west  in 
order  to  oppose  it. 

There  was  one  important  objection  to  such 
a  move.     To  many  of  the  Russians  it  might 


seem  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  their  country 
by  the  Allies,  and  thus  drive  them  into  open 
sympathy  with  Germany.  At  the  present 
time  it  appears  that  this  objection  has  been 
overcome  and  that  both  military  and  civil  aid, 
as  just  indicated,  will  be  sent  to  Russia  in 
increasing  quantity  in  the  near  future. 

In  August  Allied  forces  were  landed  on  the 
Mermon  coast  and  occupied  Archangel  on  the 
White  Sea  {Fig.  358,  main  text),  others  in 
Vladivostok.     These  forces  cooperated  with 


Fia.  37.  —  French  children  greeting  American  Boldiers  oi 


forces  of  friendly  Russians  and  former  subjects 
of  Austria-Hungary  who  had  been  prisoners  in 
Russia  but  now  asserted  their  independence. 
The  most  important  of  these  forces  were 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  who  had  come  from 
Bohemia  and  other  subject  states  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

American  participation  in  the  war  on  a 
still  vaster  scale  was  assured  when  in  August 
the  limits  of  the  draft  age  were  lowered  from 
twentj-one  to  eighteen  and  raised  from 
thirty-one  to  forty-five,  thus  making  avail- 
able several  million  more  soldiers  for  the 
next  year's  campaign. 
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11.  Cost  of  the  War 

There  is  no  accurate  way  of  estimating  a 
great  many  of  the  costs  of  war.  For  example 
Values  that  *^  ^^  difficult  to  assign  a  definite 
cannot  be  cost  to   the   loss   of  a   life,  to 

estimated  ^  wound  that  partly  or  wholly 

disables  a  man  for  work;    to  loss  of  health 
owing  to  exposure;    the  pain  endured  by  a 


Fig.  38.  —  American  soldiers,  veterans  returned  from  .the 

Liberty  Loan  campaign. 

wounded  man  even  though  the  wound  finally 
heals ;  the  life-long  sorrow  and  loneliness  due 
to  death  of  loved  ones ;  the  neglect  in  educa- 
tion and  other  care  that  children  suffer  when 
they  have  been  made  orphans;  the  anguish 
caused  by  the  separation  and  partial  destruc- 
tion of  families  living  in  the  region  of  fighting. 
All  such  things  are  to  be  counted  among  the 
costs  of  war;  indeed,  they  are  the  main  costs 
because  they  show  what  a  fearful  thing  war 
is,  and  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  when 


the  glories  of  war  are  mentioned.     Yet  there 
is  no  way  of  estimating  their  worth. 

A  few  of  the  very  many  kinds  of  work  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  war  have  been 
briefly  described.  Each  of  Expenses  of 
these  calls  for  vast  sums  of  ^^  ^*r 
money.  For  example,  the  pay  of  a  private 
soldier  is  thirty  dollars  per  month,  with  an 
extra  allowance  of  three  dollars  per  month 

for  foreign    service. 
Three    million    sol- 
diers therefore  would 
cost  the  nation  close 
to  one  hundred  mil- 
lion   dollars   per 
month.     Clothing  is 
an  additional   item, 
costing  much  more 
during  war  than  in 
time  of  peace.     It  is 
estimated  that  dur- 
ing peace  times  each 
soldier,     fully 
equipped,  costs  our 
government     fifteen 
hundred    dollars    a 
year.    A  single  great 
cannon  costs   many 
thousands  of  dollars, 
and    a    single    shot 
from  it  at  least  several 
hundreds.  The  num- 
bers of  men  engaged 
in  this  war  far  exceed 
those  in  any  previous 
war,  and  the  expenses  reach  fabulous  sums. 
In  order  to  raise  the  money  the  govern- 
ments have  not  only  levied  unusually  high 
taxes  but  have  also  borrowed  extensively. 

Each  nation  had  debts  before  the  war  be- 
gan; but  they  have  all  been  tremendously 
increased  since  that  date.  The  indebtedness 
total  debt  of  each  country  ac-  of  the  leading 
cording  to  the  latest  estimates  of  nations  at  war 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  as  follows : 


(g)  Underipood  and  Underwood 
front  to  take  part  in  the  Third 
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Nation 

Debt 

Percent  of 

Indebtedness 

Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  (1915)^      . 

$5,673,374,000 

.       7.09 

France  (1914)       .     . 

$6,347,540,000 

.      7.96 

Russia  (1916)    .     .     . 

$8,649,425,000 

.    21.62 

Italy  (1914)      .     .     . 

$3,043,926,000 

.     15.21 

United  States  (1916) 

$    989,220,000 

.55 

Germany  (1915)    .     . 

$6,191,544,000 

.     10.32 

Austria-Hungary 

(1914) 

$1,043,675,000 1 

Austria,  alone 

(1914)       .     .     . 

$1,515,871,000 

15.58 

Hungary,  alone 

(1913)       .     .     . 

$1,338,348,000^ 

1  Year  for  which  the  estimate  was 

made. 

It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  worth  of  all 
the  property  owned  by  each  nation  and  thus 
find  its  total  wealth.  Then  by  comparing 
the  debt  of  each  with  this  total  wealth  its 
percent  of  indebtedness  can  be  shown. 

Note  this  per  cent  in  the  table.     Observe 
that  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  one  of  the 
other  countries.     In  fact,  it  is  as  The  secimty 
great  as  that  of  several  of  them  states  loans 
added  together.     Observe,  also, 
that  our  per  cent  of  indebtedness  is  smaller 
than  that  of  any  one  of  the  other  Powers. 


UNITED 
STATES— 

GREAT 
BRITAIN- 
FRANCE... 
RUSSIA.... 

ITALY 

BELGIUM... 
PORTUGAL 

GERMANY. 

AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY  - 

TURKEY..-. 

BULGARIA. 


L 


$160,000,000,000 

....80,000,000,000 

....65,000.000,000 
...40,000,000,000 
...20,000,000,000 

9,000,000,000 

....2,500,000,000 


^^^iii^^^i^^i^^^i^^^^ 


'^^^i^^^^^ 


...60,500,000,000 

-.25,000,000,000 

...9,000,000,000 
...-2,000,000,000 


WEALTH 

$50,000,000.000 


S  100.000,000.000 


$150.000.000.000 


'<^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^yyy^^^^^^ 


1 


Fig.  39. 


This  means  that  the  loans  we  make  to  our 
Government  are  far  safer  than  those  made  to 
any  one  of  these  other  Powers.  In  other 
words,   our    investments    in    United    States 


bonds  and  war  savings  stamps  are  the  safest 
investments  in  the  wide  world.  That  is 
something  to  make  us  proud,  and  also  to  make 
us  eager  to  make  more  loans  to  Uncle  Sam. 
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DECLARATIONS  OF  WAR 

ALLIED    POWERS 
r<^ATioN  Declabation  OF  War  Aoainbt  1914  1915  1916  1917 

• 

Germany 

Austria 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

,in Germany 

Austria 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

Germany 

Turkey 

.   Bulgaria 

> Austria 

Germany 

Germany 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

Germany 

Austria 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

Germany 

» Austria 

Austria 

Germany 

Bulgaria . 

ies Germany 

Austria 


Germany 

Germany 
Austria    . 

Germany 
Austria    . 

Germany 

Gel-many 
Austria    . 


Aug.    3 
Aug.  13 
Nov.    6 

Oct.  16 

Aug.     4 
Aug.  13 
Nov.    5 

Oct.  15 

Aug.    » 
Dec.     2 

Oct.  16 

Aug.     8 
Aug.    9 

Aug.  23 

Nov.    3 

Oct.  19 

Nov.  23 

May  24 
Aug.  21 
Oct.  19 

May  24 

Aug. 

28 

Aug. 

27 

V  Nov. 

28 » 

July  2 
July     2 

Apr.  6 
Dec.    7 

Apr.     7 

Apr.  7 
Dec.  10 

Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 

Oct.  26 

July  22 
July  22 

Germany ^^^    4 

CENTRAL  POWERS 

(Nation                        DBCiiARAnoN  of  Wab  Against]  1914                     1915                  '.  1916                    1917 

Russia Aug.     1 

France Aug.    3 

Belgium Aug.    4 

Portugal Alar.    9 

Roumania Sept.  14 

Serbia July  28 

Russia Aug.    6 

Montenegro Aug.    9 

Japan Aug.  27 

Belgium Aug.  28 

Allies Nov.  23 

Roumania Aug.  29 

Serbia '     Oct.  14 

NATIONS   THAT   HAVE   SEVERED  RELATIONS   WITH   GERMANY 


April  14,  1917  Haiti June  17,  1917 

April  27,  1917  Costa  Rica Sept.  21,  1917 

May  17,  1917  Peru .  Oct.     6,  1917 

May  18,  1917  Uruguay Oct.     7.  1917 


1  Declaration  of  war  by  the  provisional  government  of  Greece. 
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